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PREFACE. 


This fourth volume, with the preceding Handbooks of 
Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, completes the Handbook of 
India. The reader, who may detect inaccuracies, will it is 
hoped be good enough to consider the vast amount of labour 
required by so extensive a work. When the subject was 
mentioned to Lord Lytton, he observed that such a work in 
point of magnitude was like writing a Handbook of Europe, 
and it may be said that in addition to the timo occupied in 
preparing the first editions of the Handbooks of Madras and 
Bombay, the Author has devoted six years to visiting all parts 
of India, and to the studies required for the whole under- 
taking. 

This volume is intended to guide the traveller to and 
through a great part of Rajputana, and those northern pro- 
vinces of India, which are directly, or indirectly, ruled by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab. They cover an area 
several thousand miles greater than that of Germany. No 
territory in the world of equal extent possesses so great a 
variety of scenery,* beginning from the vast plains round 
Dihli, and bordering the Five Rivers, and ending with the 
towering heights of the abode of snow, where for example the 
Nanga Parwat, one of the highest mountains known to man, 
rises to an altitude of 26,629 ft. or more. 

As regards architecture, it may bo said that the Grand 


The country of the Sikhs possesses every variety of climate, ami every description of 
patural produce. "-Cunningham’s “ Sikhs,” p. 2. 
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Mosques, the Halls of Audience, the Mausoleums of Dilili 
and Labor surpass all others raised by Muslim nations, with 
the sole exception of the Taj at Agra. The Hindu buildings 
of Abu, Chitor and Amritsar, through which places the 
traveller will pass, if he follow tho Routes given hereafter, 
are only rivalled by those of Banaras and tho South of 
India. The only mines in India worth inspection are the 
diamond mines of Panrni and the Salt Mines in tho territory 
hero described. No part of our great Indian Empire is so 
rich in historical associations as those Provinces with which 
this volume deals. Here the greatest conqueror of antiquity 
fought his bloodiest battles, and here our own struggle for 
supremacy was most fiercely contested by tho bravest and 
most dangerous of all our enemies, the Sikhs. 

We will suppose the traveller to land in Bombay in the 
middle of September, to spend a fortnight in visiting all that 
is curious there and in the adjoining island of Salsette, and to 
devote a month to the places of interest on the road up to 
Ajmir; he will then have five months of cold weather for 
seeing all that is noteworthy in the Panjab, and can devote 
the two hot months of April and May, and the four rainy 
months which follow, to the mountains of Simla, Kangra, 
Chamba, Dalhousie, Kashmir and Mari, where the loycr of 
the picturesquo, or the artist, may sate himself with scenes of 
unsurpassable grandeur and beauty ; the sportsman may revel 
in tho chase, and those who are fond of adventures will find 
enough to occupy their whole energies. 

The traveller who has only the winter season at command, 
must remain below the then impenetrable passes which lead 
to the valley of Kashmir, and the sublimer scenery beyond ; 
but he may visit Simla by hastening thither before the ex- 
treme cold commences, and he will find the other winter 
months fully taken up in travelling through the low country. 
In either case, whether six months or a year be devoted to 
India, the time will be better employed in visiting the lands 
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described in this volume than in journeying through any other 
part of our Eastern Empire. 

The Author’s thanks are due to many who have kindly 
assisted him in the preparation of this Volume, but more 
especially to those whose names follow, and without whose aid 
it could never have been compiled: Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I., 
Agent to the Viceroy in Central India, to whom he owes the 
Panj&bi vocabulary and dialogues ; the Hon. Robert E. 
Egerton, Lieutenant-Governor in the Panjab ; and to the 
following gentlemen who at the time of the Author’s visit 
held the appointments opposite their names : the Hon. C. 
Boulnois, Chief Judge of Labor ; the most learned Maulavi 
Ziyau ’d din Khan Bahadur, grandson of the late Nuwab of 
Bassin ; Colonel C. Hunter, in charge of the Arsenal at 
Firuzpur; Major Gurdon, Assistant Commissioner of Ambala; 
Mr. Arthur Brandreth, Commissioner of Jalandhar ; Colonel 
Reynell Taylor, Commissioner of Amritsar ; Colonel Ralph 
Young, Commissioner, and Captain R. P. Nisbet, Deputy 
Commissioner of Labor ; Fakir Kamru ’d din Rais of Lahor ; 
Pandit Moti Lai, the learned Mir Munshi to the Lahor 
Government ; Major Harington, Assistant Commissioner of 
Lahor; Colonel Mercer, who supplied valuable information 
respecting Chilianwala, and pointed out the most interesting 
spots on the battlefield ; Colonel Cripps, Commissioner, and 
Colonel Parsons, Deputy Commissioner of Rawal Pindi ; 
Saiyid ’Alam Shah, Tahsilddr of Vazirab&d; Captain Sliou- 
bridge, Commandant of Atak ; Sir R. Pollock, Commissioner, 
and Captain Plowden, Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar, and 
the officers of that distinguished Regiment, H.M.’s Own 
Corps of Guides, especially to Major Stewart and the late 
Captain Battye, who fell in the Afghan war like a gallant 
soldier as he was ; Colonel Graha n, Commissioner of 
Mult&n ; Colonel Minchin, Political Agent of Bhawalpur; 
Mr. A. Grant, Chief Engineer of the Panjab State Railway ; 
Captain Sparks, of the Indus Valley State Railway ; H.H. 
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the MaMraja of Kashmir, who most hospitably received the 
Author at Jamun at the time of tho visit of H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales ; Mr. Saunders, Commissioner of Ajmir ; 
General Phayre, commanding at Nasirabad; Colonel H. Clay, 
commanding the Deoli Field Force; Mr. Lyon, Super- 
intendent of the Salt Works at the Sambhar Lake ; H.H. 
the Maharaja of Jaypur ; Dr. Hendray of Jaypur ; and 
especially to Sir William Andrew, Chairman of tho S.P.D. 
Railway, and to Mr. Hart Davies, B.C.S., who supplied the 
Sindhi Vocabulary and Dialogues. 
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INTRODUCTION : CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. Sect. I. 


§ a . OUTFIT. 

As tlie traveller will pass through hot plains to the piercing cold 
of the snowy mountains, it will be necessary for him to equip him- 
self with clothing proper for torrid heat and also the most intense 
cold. All the light clothing and linen will of course be brought 
from England, and also the warm underclothing, such as flannels, 
jerseys, &c., but the pattu obtainable in Kashmir is an extremely 
warm woollen stuff not easily penetrated by rain or snow. Of this 
stuff a couple of suits can be made up by native tailors for the 
traveller before lie enters the Hills, as also a cloak. A tent will be 
absolutely indispensable, and tents suited for the mountains can be 
procured at JAhor. 

Australian girths for the ponies should be procured, which will save 
the animals from being galled and cliafed while descending the in- 
cessantly recurring declivities. As the comfort of the journey depends 
entirely on the condition of the ponies, the traveller will do well to 
see them fed himself, and not to trust to natives, who may probably 
neglect this duty. Ponies often appear to be breaking down from 
fatigue or sickness, when they are simply exhausted by hunger. It 
will be requisite to take a small medicine chest, with the most 
necessary remedies, such as quinine, purified castor oil, rhubarb and 
chlorodyne. 

§ b. HINTS AS TO DRESS, DIET, HEALTH, AND COMFORT. 

It is always better to be too warmly than too scantily clad. In no 
part of India are chills more frequently caught and more serious in 
their consequence than in the Punjab. Even when driving in a 
carriage, it is desirable to have an extra wrap to put on when the sun 
sets. Dr. Milman, late Metropolitan of India, died from the effects 
of a chill caught here, although a very strong man. The traveller is 
recommended to take bottles of cold tea with him on his long 
journeys, particularly on Route 21 through Kulu, Lilhaul, and Spiti. 
Cotton shirts and sheets should be used and not linen, as the hitter is 
apt to produce chills. 


§ C. CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES. 

datk Commissioners and Lieutenant-Governors of the Panjdb. 

1849. Sir Henry Lawrence, Commissioner and subsequently Resident at 
Lakh miu. 

„ Sir J. L. M, Lawrence (afterwards Lord Lawrence). 

1863. Sir J. Lawrence, Chief Commissioner. 

4th Feb., 1863. Mr. R. Montgomery (now Sir Robt. Montgomery), Judi- 
cial Commissioner. 

„ „ Mr. G-. Edmondstone, Financial Commissioner. 

1853. Mr. D. McLeod (afterwards Sir Donald McLeod). 

„ Mr. E. Thornton. 

„ Mr. B. Edgeworth. 

1859. Mr. Robt. Montgomery, Acting Lieut. -Governor. 

„ Mr. E. Thornton, Judicial Commissioner. 

„ Mr, D. McLeod, Financial Commissioner. 
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^ Commissioners, 


DATE 

1859, Mr, G. Barnes, 

10th Nov., 1857. Major E. J. Lake, - 1 « KQ 

19th Oct,, 1850. Lieut.-Colonel H. B. Edwardes, C.B.,3 
1880. Sir Robfc. Montgomery, Lieut. -Governor. 

1865. Mr. D. F. McLeod, C.B., Lieut. -Govern or. . 

8th April, 1862, Mr. A.' Roberts, C.B., Judicial. Commissioner. 

„ Lieut.-Colonel K. J. Lake, Financial Commissioner. 

1st May, 1854. Colonel G. W. Hamilton, S 

I8th June, 1859, Mr. It. N. Oust, £ Commissioners, 1865. 

„ ,, Mr. J. E. L. Brandreth, \ 

1870. M.-Gcncral Sir II. M. Durand, K.C.S.I., C.B., Lieut.-Governor. 
30th Nov., 1868. Mr. R. E. Egerton, Financial Commissioner. 

30th Dec., „ Mr. I\ Egerton, 

Mr. T. D. Forsyth, > Commissioners, 1870. 

Major F. R. Pollock, j 

1871. Mr. R. H. Davies, C.S.I., Lieut.-Governor. 

Mr. R. E. Egerton, Financial Commissioner. 

1877, Mr. R. E. Egerton, Lieut.-Governor. 

27th Jan., 1877. Mr. Gore Ouselcy, Financial Commissioner. 

1877. Sir F. R. Pollock, K.C.S.I., Bengal Stall Corps, } 

Mr. Arthur Brandreth, > Commissioners. 

Colonel Stuart F. Graham, Bengal Staff Corps, ) 

1882. Sir Charles Umpherston Aitcheson, K.C.S.I., Lieut.-Governor. 

Mr. J. B. Lyall, Financial Commissioner. 
lGth Nov., 1875. Mr. J. W. Macnabb, "1 

5th Nov., 1876. Colonel W. G. Davies, C.S.I., S Commissioners, 1882. 
1st April, 1877. Colonel C. H. Hall, ) 


Native Rulers of the Punjdb and Principal Events in its History . 

From tlie first Aryan immigration into India, about 2,200 B.c., to 
the invasion of the Punjab by Alexander the Great in June 327 b.g\, 
all that is known about the Panjab is that vast bodies of Aryans 
from time to time passed through it and conquered the countries to 
the S. and E. The kings of the country were Hindus and Buddhists 
by religion. It is unnecessary to refer to the expedition of Scylax, as 
it is quite uncertain who were the Indian tribes who were then dis- 
covered and subjugated. In 328 b.c., Alexander having conquered 
Bactria left Artabazus the Persian there as governor, and on his 
resigning his office on account of his advanced age, Amyntas, the son 
of Nicolaus, succeeded him. At Alexander’s death Bactria fell to the 
share of Seleucus Nicator, whose coins are found at Balkh and 
Bukhdra. In b.c. 255, Theodotus, otherwise Diodotus, revolted from 
Antiochus VI., surnamed Theos, and became an independent king as 
mentioned by Justin. “In eodem tempore etiam Theodotus mille 
urbium Bactrianarum preofectus defecit regemque se appellari jussit ; 
quod exemplum secuti totius Orientis populi a Macedonibus 
defecere.” Theodotus died in 243 B.c., and m 240 Theodotus II. 
succeeded. He assisted Tiridatcs, king of Parthia, in his war with 
Seleucus Nicator. Euthydemus reigned from 220 to 190 B.c. He 
was defeated by Antiochus the Great, who took all his elephants and 
invaded India. Euthydemus was succeeded by Demetrius, who ruled 
from 190 to 181 b.c. His coins belong to the best period of Bactrian 
art. Eucratides succeeded. He was put to death by his son in 1 55 b.c. 
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Sect. I. 


The Grceco-Bactrian kingdom was subverted in 127 b.c., but some 
Indian branches of it remained to 50 b.c. The following list of 
kings is given in “ Ariana Antiqua.” 



B.C. 

B.C. 

1. Lysias 

. . . 147 7. Menander 

, . 126 

2. Amyntas 

. . . 145 8. Apollodotus 

. . 110 

3. Antimachus 

. . . 140 9. Diomedes. 

. . 100 

4. L'hiloxenes . 

. . . 140 10. Hermseus . 

. . 98 

5. Antialkidas 

. . . 135 11. Agathokles. 


6. Archebius 

125—120 



Barbaric Kings. 



Su-Hermajus, Kadaphes, Kadphises. 



B.0. 

B.C. 

Mayes . 

. . . 100 Azilisas . 

. 60 

Palirisus . 

. . . 80 Azas .... 

. . 60 

8palyrius 

. . . 75 Soter Megas. 



The Kallar Kings of Mallot . 



A.D. 

A.D* 

Kallar . 

. . . 875 Jay-pdl 

. 975 

Sdmand . 

, . , 900 Anand-pdl 

. . 1000 

K am lu or Kamlua 

. , . 925 Trilochan-pdl . , 

. 1021 

Bhima • 

. 950 Bhim-pdl 

. . 1026 


Although the Indo-Bactrian Dynasty founded by Alexander's 
successors ruled the Panjdb for considerable periods, yet Indian 
kings, whose capitals were further S., from time to time added the 
Panjdb to their dominions. Thus Chandra Gupta, king of Magadlia, 
conquered the Panjdb in 303 b.c. Between 264 and 223 b.c., it is 
certain that Ashoka, grandson of Chandra Gupta, reigned over the 
Panjdb, for his edicts engraven on the rocks are found at Shdhbdz- 
garhi, which is the modem name, dating from 1519 A.D., of Smlana, 
a very anciqjit Buddhist city, so called from a Buddhist prince. 

The Scytliic, or barbaric element, began to show itself about 
110 years b.c., when Manas had possession of Taxila and other 
places. In 105 b.u., Kadphises, king of the Yuchi, took possession 
of HermsBUs' kingdom, and wrested Taxila from Manas. After him 
were Yonones, Spalygis, and Spalirises. Azas succeeded Manas, and 
obtained in 90 b.c. Nysa, Gandhara, and Peuk. He was succeeded 
in 80 b.c. by Azilisas, who added Taxila to his dominions. In 80 B.c. 
the king Soter Megas obtained the dominions of Azas, and sub- 
sequently those of Azilisas. In 60 b.c. the Yuchi again possessed 
themselves of Paropamisad®, Nysa, and Taxila. In 26 b.c. Gondo- 
phares reigned in Ariana, and Abdalgases in Nysa and Taxila. He 
was succeeded in 44 A.D. by Arsaces. In 107 A.D. Pakores reigned, 
and in 207 a.d. Artemon reigned in Aria, Drangia, and Arachosia. 

The N. part of the Yusufzai country, that is the country to the N. 
of the Hazarno and Mahdban range of mountains, is known to he 
rich in ancient remains, but it is inaccessible to Europeans. The 
S. part is under British rule. This is bounded on the N. by the 
Hazarno and Mah&ban range of mountains, by the Kdbul river to 
the S. and by the Indus and Suwdt rivers to the E. and W. It is 
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about 65 m. in length from Hashtnagar to Topi on the Indus, and 
about 30 m. in breadth from Kharkai to Naushahra on the Kdbul 
river, the area being less than 2,000 sq. ra. General Cunningham 
thinks (vol. v., p. 5) that before the Muhammadan conquest the pop. 
was 300,000 persons, or double what it is now. The country was 
then well irrigated and clothed with forests, in which the emperor 
Babar hunted the rhinoceros. There are more than 200 villages or 
towns, but the principal groups of ruins are at Shdhbdzgarhi, 
Saw aid her, and Sahri Bahlol in the plains ; and at Rdnigat, Janial- 
garhi, Takht i Bald, and Kharkai on the hills. There are similar 
remains at many other places, as at Topi, Oliind, and Zeda in 
Utmanzai ; at Turli, Baksnali and Gharydh in Sudani, and at Matta 
and Sangliao in Lunkhor. 

General Cunningham says in vol. v., p. 7, of his Arch. Reports, 
w The only inscriptions yet found are all in the Aryan character, which 
would appear to have fallen into disuse about the beginning of the 
2nd century after the Christian cera, as the gold coins of the Indo- 
Scythian Tochari, even so early as the time of Bazo-Deo, use only 
the Indian letters of the Gupta period. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that the great mass of the Buddhist monasteries and temples of 
Yiisufzai njust have been built during the reign of Kanishka and his 
immediate successors, from about n.c. 50 to A.D. 150.” The groups of 
ruins already mentioned are at from 50 to 65 m. to the N.E. of 
Peshawar. The whole circuit of Shahbdzgarhi is about 4 m. General 
Cunningham conjectures that there w ere about 20,000 inhabitants. 
The Chinese pilgrims Fa Hian and Hwen-Thsang say that the city 
of Sudatta, called Po-Lu-Sha, or Fo-Sha, was 40 m. to the N.E. of 
Peshawar, and 27 to the N.W. of Oliind, and its site therefore was 
that of Shahbdzgarhi. Suddna gave his son and daughter to a 
Brahman as alms, and he sold them into slavery. The spot where 
they were sold was just outside the E. gate of Fo-Sha, and a 
monastery and stupa of Ashoka, which stood there, are now repre- 
sented by the ruins of the Kheri Gundai and Butsahri. General 
Cunningham ('see vol. v., p. 18) thinks tlmt Fo-Sha is the Bazari of 
Arrian. It must have been a place of distinction at that period, or 
it would hardly have been chosen by Ashoka for one of his great 
inscriptions. This inscription is on a large trap rock, 80 ft. up the 
slope of a hill about 1,500 ft. to the S.E. of the present village of 
Shahbdzgarhi, as will he more particularly described hereafter. The 
part of the inscription which contains the names of 5 Greek kings is 
on the W. face. As the places here mentioned will be described 
hereafter, their names are simply inserted here, with their conjectural 
dates. 

The date of Shdhbdzgarhi may he taken as not later than • 400 B*c. 

Takht i Bdhi, 28 m. N.E. of Pcshdwar 46 A.i>. 

8hahr i Bahlol, 2£ m. S.S.K. of Takht i BdhC . . B.C. 50 to 150 A.D. 

Jamdl Garhi, 7 m. N. of Maixldn B.C. 50 to 150 A.D, 

Kharkai, 12 m. N. of Jamdl Garhi 1 A.D. 

Mawdldher, 3 m. E. of Jamdl Garhi 1 a.d, 

^ faintgatT* j ^ °* Marddn 327 b.c. 
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Khairdbdd, opposite Afak . . . . . ... 150 B.C. 

Shdhdcri or Taxila, 30 m. E. by S. of Atak (visited by Alexander 


the Great, see Arrian) 400 B.C. 

Manikydla . . . . Huvishka. 

The Antiquities of the Salt Range. 

Mallot, 16 m. N.W. of Pind Dddan Khan .... 200 B.c* 

Katds, 2 m. S.K. of Mallot 200 B.C* 

Kutanwdld, 10 m. N.W. of Katds . . . . . .136 B.C* 

Maira, 10 m. W. of Mallot . 1 A.D* 

Jobnat Nagar, on the bank of the Jhilam .... 1000 B.C. 

Antiquities of Plains of the Punjab* 

Shorkot. 05 m. N. by E. r>f Mult An 327 B.C. 

Bhavdni, 10 m. N. of Hampa 600 A.D. 

Harapa, 10 m. to the E.S.E. of Kot Kamdtia . . . . 500 B.C. 

I)i palpi'll 1 , 28 m. N.E. of Pak Pattan 400 B.C. 

Kot Kamalia, 40 m. from Montgomery 400 A.D. 

MultaA ........... 500 A.D, 


Antiquities in the E. Hills. 

Jalandhar 1000 B.C. 

Kdngra 1000 B.C. 

From these ruins, the inscriptions still remaining, and the coins 
found in great numbers, it is evident that from the time of Alexander 
to the Muhammadan invasion, the Panjab was ruled by dynasties of 
kings, who professed Buddhism, and were powerful enough to erect a 
great number of temples lor their faith, the construction of which 
showed a considerable amount of Grecian art. This came no doubt 
from the Graeco-Bactrian kings, but long before their time, and before 
Alexander, the Panjdb had been invaded by Scythians, whom General 
Cunningham calls the early Turanians, who, as ; he shews, founded 
the famous v city of Taxila, where their king entertained Alexander 
the Great splendidly for three days. There are no means of ascer- 
taining when this Scythian invasion took place, hut as Parikshita is 
said to have been bitten by a Takshak or Tuk, it is probable that the 
first appearance of these Scythians dates as far back as 1900 B.C. 
Subsequently the Panjdb was conquered by the sons of Yadu and Puru, 
children of Yayati. Porus, or Puru, who encountered Alexander the 
Great, was no doubt a descendant of these princes. The Pauravas, 
according to Cunningham, .were broken up by the Indo-Scythian 
king Rdjd Hudi of Sidlkot. Then came another Scythian invasion 
of the Gakars, called by Cunningham the later Turanian. There 
were other Scythian tribes, and of these was the dynasty of barbaric 
kings, who reigned from TOO to 50 n.c. From time to time the kings 
of Kashmir conquered portions of the Panjab, and it appears from 
the pilgrim Hwen Thsang that in a.p. 631 , when he visited the country 
between the Indus and Jhilam, it was tributary to Kashmir. Cun- 
ningham says (see vol. v., p. 83, Arch. Reports ), (l The ascendancy of 
the Kashmirian Icings would appear to have remained undisturbed 
during the whole period of the rule of the Karkota dynasty, or from 
A.D. 625 to a.d. 854,” 
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According to the same authority the Bhathis founded the city of 
Gainipur about b.c. 500 at Rdwal Pindi, and were expelled by the 
Indo-Scythians towards the end of the 2nd century B.c. 'fhese 
latter were defeated by Shalivahan at Kahror, within 60 m. of Mul- 
tan, but descendants of the Bhdthis and of Shalivdhan reigned in the 
Hill State of Lohara, and retained possession of Kashmir till 1339 
a.d. A body of Scythians were transplanted by Afrasiab into the 
N.W. Panjab before the time of Alexander, and their descendants 
fought desperately against Mahmud of Ghazni in 1000 a.d. They 
were, perhaps, the same as the* Abars. Connected with them were 
the Soldi and Katlnei, or Kathis. According to Chinese authorities 
two hordes of nomads named Su and Uclii overthrew the Greek 
kingdom in Bactria. There were five tr ibes, of which one, the Kuei- 
Slvwang, conquered the other four, and invaded India. The Su, or 
Sakas, were driven S. by the Uclii, and about 126 b.c. invaded 
Kabul. Sir H. Ilawlinson thinks them the same as the Abars, and 
General Cunningham thinks that they probably only settled^in de- 
tached places in Ariana, while the bulk of the horde colonized the 
valley of the Indus. The Yuchi, who have been already mentioned, 
are the same as the Tochari, wlio defeated and killed Phraates of 
Parthia. They were, raised to power by their first king Kujula, 
or Kadphises, about 70 b.c., and his descendants, according to Abu 
Rilnin, who accompanied Mahmud of Ghazni, reigned at Kabul till 
the beginning of the 10th century, when they were succeeded by 
a Brahman dynasty. Kadphises, the conquering king of the Yuelii, 
was succeeded by his son Hima Kadphises, and he by Kanislika, 
who began to reign about 58 b.c., anil built a large monastery and 
stupendous stupa at Peshawar. In the beginning of the 5th century, 
a.d., the supremacy of the Yuchi was overthrown by the White 
Huns, or Ephthalites, who became tributary to the Turks in 
555 A.D. 

The Muslims made their first expedition to Kabul in 664 a.d., 
when a detachment penetrated as far as Multan. Muhammad K&sim 
invaded Sindh in 711 a.d. In 750 a.d. the Muslims were expelled 
from their conquest by the Sumera Itajputs. In 977 a.d. Subuktagm, 
who was ruling in Afghanistan, was attacked by Jay pal, R&ja of Lahor, 
but he defeated him with great slaughter. Mahmud succeeded in 999, 
and made his first expedition into India in 1001 a.d. After several 
expeditions the Punjab was permanently annexed by Mahmud in 1023. 
In 1043 the Raja of Dihli almost wrested the Punjab from the 
Afgbdns, and laid siege to Labor, but unsuccessfully. When Ghazni 
was destroyed by ’Alau \1 din of Glior, Khushrau, the son of Bahrain, 
fled to Ltilior, where lie was received with acclamations. Shahabu VI 
din Ghori, who began to reign about 1157 a.d., devoted himself to the 
conquest of India, and may be considered as the founder of the Muslim 
empire there. In 1176 he took Ucli, and in 1186 Labor, making 
Khushrau Malik prisoner. In 1191 he attacked Pritlivi, Rdja of Dihli, 
and was defeated by him at Tiruri, between Thdnesar and Karndl. 
He then retired to Ghazni till 1193, when he again advanced against 
Dihli, and defeated and killed Prithvi in a great battle on the 
Ghagar. He then stormed Ajmir, and returned to Ghazni. On the 
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death of Shalulbu J d din, in 1206, India became anindependent king- 
dom under KutbuVl din. From that time until the invasion of 
Ahmad Shall* Abdali, in 1747, the Punjab formed a viceregally 
governed province of the empire of Dilill. The battle of Pdnipat, 
on the 7 tb of January, 1761, crushed the power of the Marathas, 
and Ahmad Shah left Poland Kli&ii as his viceroy in Labor. 

At tii is time the Sikhs, who had been gradually rising into power, 
struggled with the Afghans for supremacy in the Panjab. On the 
7th invasion of Ahmad Shah, in 1764, they fought a long and doubtful 
battle with Ahmad Shah’s troops in the vicinity of Amritsar. They 
then captured Lahor, destroyed many mosques, and made their 
Afghan prisoners, in chains, wash the foundations with the blood of., 
swine. 

From this period, 1764, the Sikhs became the ruling power in the 
Punjab. It is time, therefore, to give a chronological table of their 
Gurus, or leaders. 


, Gurus of the Sikhs. A .i>. 

1. Nanak, founder of the Sikh sect, bom 1460,* died . . . 1630 

2. Guru Angad, wrote the sacred books, died . . . . . 1652 

3. Amara das, Khsliatrf 1 662 

4. R&m das. beautified Amritsar 1674 

5. Arjun Mai, compiled the Adi Grantli 1681 

6. Har Govind, first warlike leafier ....... 1606 

7. Har Kne, bis grandson ........ fl644 

8. Har Krishna, died at Dibit 1661 

9. Tegli Haluiilur, put to death by Aurangzlb .... 1664 

10. Gum Govind remodelled the Sikh Governmcntf . . . . 1676 

11 Banda, last of the succession of (»urus§ 1708 

12. Char at Sinh, of Suk&lpaka misl, died . . . . . . 1774 

13. Maha Sinh, liis son, extended his rule 1774 

14. Ran jit Singh, born 1780, began to reign 1806 


The Sikhs were now formed into confederacies called Misls, each 
under a Sirddr, or chief. These were — 

1. Bhangi. called from their fondness for Bhang, extract of hemp. 

2. Nishani, standard-bearers. 

3. Shahid or Niliang, martyrs and zealots. 

4. Rdmgarlri, from Ramgarh, at Amritsar. 

6. Nakeia, from a country so called. 

6. Alhuwdli, from the village in which Jassa lived. 

7. Gh an ei a or Kaneia. 

8. Faizulaptiri or Singlipiiri. 

9. Sukarchakia. 

10. Dalahwithi. 

11. Krora Siughia or Panjgarhia. 

12. Phulkia. 

All tlic other Misls were, about the year 1823, subdued by Ranjit 


* In Prinsep’s tables, by a typographical error, the birth of Nanak is said to have 
token place in 14 in. 
t Cunningham says 1645. 


t Killed ut Nadher, on the banks of the GotWvari. by a Path&n. 
S Put to death by Farrukhslyar, 171 rt. 
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Singh of the Sukarchakia, and as, for a long time, Ranjit was the 
most prominent personage in India, his pedigree is here given : — 
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As the Jamun Rdjds have played a most distinguished part in the 
government of the Panjdb, and as the present Rdja is the ruler of 
Jamun and Kashmir, it is necessary to give the family tree, in order 
to understand the history of the country. 


THE JAMUN FAMILY. 


Tiikov Dev. 


Ranjit Dev. Balwant Singh. Ghanhar Dev. StJrat Singh. 

I I ! 

I I I i 

13raj RAj Dev. DAlil Singh. ShAm Sin(jh. IIamIk Dev. KartAr Dev. 

i .i.i i . i 

Sampurn Dev, Jit Singh. Lehna Singh Mahtab Singh. GopAl Sinoh. 

f I ^ j I i 

RagbIr Dev. Dev! Singh. B1r Singh. NiiiAl Singh. LAbh Singh. Dead. 
(Refugees in the protected I 

Sikh States.) 1 

Nauhang Singh. 

MotA. ZorAwar S. 

VibhutS. KishorS. 


Bajii Dev. GolAb S. DhiAn 8. Killed Suphet S. Killed 
I Sept. 1/ith, 1843, March, 1844, by 

| by Ajit S. H ini’s troops. 


Udam S. RandhIr S. RanbIr S. present IIIrA 8 . JawAhIr 8. Mori S. 
ruler of Kashmir. 


As long as Ranjit Singh lived, peace was preserved with the 
English Government by his cautious policy, but after the death of 
Shir Singh, and the slaughter of other leaders, the Sikh army became 
uncontrollable. A war ensued, of which the following table gives 
the principal events : — 


The Sikhs cross the Satlaj between Ilariki and Knsiir, dates 

December 11th, 1846 

Battle of Mudki (British loss, 216 killed ; 4*57 wounded), 

December 18th, 1846 

Battle of Finizshahr December 21st, 1845 

Retreat of the Sikhs December 22nd, 1846 

Action at Badowdl. Capture of British baggage, January 21st, 1846 
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DATES 

Battle of Aliwdl (50 Sikh guns taken) . . . January 28th, 1846 

Battle of Subrdon (British loss, 820 killed ; 2,083 wounded), 

February 10th, 1846 

The British enter Ldhor February 20th, 1 846 

Treaty by which the Cis-Satlaj States are annexed by the British, 
ancl also the Jalandhar Dodb. Hill countries between the Beah 
and Indus, including Kashmir and Hazdrah, ceded to the 
British. The Mahdrdjd Dalip Singh to pay 50 ldkhB to the British. 

The Ldhor army to be disbanded and a new army raised, and 
limited to 25 battalions of 800 men each, with 12,000 cavalry. 

The Mahdrdjd to surrender 36 guns. The control of the Beah, 

Satlaj, Indus ns far as Mithankot, ns regards tolls and ferries, 
to rest with the British. On the requisition of the British 
Government, British troops to be allowed to pass through the 
Ldhor territory. The Mahdrdjd never to employ a European 
without consent of the British Government. The independent 
sovereignty of Guldb Singh to be recognized by the Mahdrdjd. 
Differences between the Ldhor State and Guldb Singh to be 
settled by British arbitration. The limits of the Ldhor territory 
not to be changed without British concurrence . March 9th, 1846 
By a supplementary article, dated the 11th of March, the British 
were to leave a force at Ldhor to protect the Mahdrdjd. 

By a treaty with Guldb Singh, the British transferred to that ruler 
all the hill country to the E. of the Indus and W. of the Kdvi, 
for which Guldb Singh should engage to pay 75 lakhs. The 
boundaries of his territory not to be changed without the con- 
currence of the British. Should British troops be employed in 
the hills, Guldb Singh’s whole force to support them. Guldb 
Singh never to employ a European or an American without 
British concurrence March 16th, 1846 


Although the Sikhs had submitted, their military power was far 
from being broken, .and the disbanded soldiers were burning with 
suppressed hatred against the British. On the 19th of April, Mulrdj, 
governor of Multdn, was accessory to the murder of Mr. Vans 
Agnew, C.S., and Lieut. Anderson, who had been sent to super- 
intend the accession of Khdn Singh to the government of Multan ill 
place of Mulrdj. This took place on the 19th of April, 1848. Lieut. 
Herbert Ed ward es and Col ; Cortland, supported by the Bhdwalpur 
troops, were attacked at Kineri by Mulrdj with 8,000 Sikhs, on 
the 18th of June, 1848, whom they defeated. After his victory, 
Edwardes was joined by Imdniu M din, with 4,000 men. 


DATES 

Battle of Sadusain. Mulrdj with 11,000 men defeated by 

Edwardes July 1st, 1848 

Shir Singh sent by the Ldhor Darbdr to join Edwardes. His 
father, Ohhatr Singh, governor of Hazdrah, attacks Captain 

Nicholson at Atak August, 1848 

General Whish with 7,000 men besieges Multdn. September 3rd, 1848 
Suburban outworks of Multdn taken (British loss, 17 officers, 

255 mnk and file killed and wounded) . • September 6th, 1848 
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Shir Singh with 5,000 Sikhs, 2 mortars and 10 guns , joins Mulr&j, 

September 14 th, 1848 

Shir Singh advances on LAlior, and burns the bridge of boats over 

the Ravi October 0th, 1848 

Dost .Muhammad agrees to assist Chliatr Singh on the promise of 
the cession of Pcsh&war. The Sikh garrison of Peshawar sack 
the British Residency, and make prisoners of several British 
Officers October 24th, 1848 

Lord Gough takes command of an army for the reduction of the 

Pan, j lib, and crosses the Ravi on the . . 16th November, 1848 

The British army repulsed at ltAmnagar by Shir Singh who 
(•apt urea a gun and 2 waggons. Colonel W. Havelock, 14th 
Dragoons, and Colonel Cureton killed . . November 22nd, 1848 

Shir Singh attacks Sir Joseph Thackweil at Sad’ullahpiir, indeci- 
sive action, but the Sikhs retire . * . December 2nd, 1848 

Captain Herbert, in command of Atak, made prisoner by Dost 

Muhammad . 1848 

General Whish, with 17,000 men and 64 guns, begins the second 

siege of Multan December 27th, 1848 

MultAn stormed January 2nd, 1840 

Battle of ChiliAnwAla. (British loss, 80 officers, 2,357 men killed 
and wounded, the colours of 3 regiments and 4 guns taken by 

the Sikhs) January 14th, 1840 

The citadel of Multan taken, Mulriij surrenders January 22nd, 1840 

Battle of Gujarat. February 22nd, 1840 

Shir Singh totals defeated, with the loss of his camp, standards 
and 53 guns. Shir Singh and Ohhatr Singh surrender to Sir W. 

Gilbert at Manikyalii, and the Sikhs lay down their arms, 

March 12th, 1840 

After this Sir W. Gilbert pursues Ak ram Khdn, who had joined 
Shir Singh with 1500 Afghan horse, into the hills. 

The Panjab is annexed by the British . . March 20th, 1840 


Rulers of Kashmir. 

In Prinsep’s “ Antiquities,” by Thomas, vol. ii., p. 243, it is said 
that Kashmir was colonised by Kashyapa b.c. 3714, and a list oi* 
53 kings, of . whom the names are omitted by Hindti writers, and 
partly supplied by Muslim authorities, is then given. The names 
themselves, such as Sulaimdn and Akbar Khan, are quite sufficient to 
show that they are the merest inventions, and could never have 
belonged to Hindu princes. It will be well, therefore, to neglect 
them altogether, and simply take the names given in the Raja 
Tarangini, though even there the dates cannot be relied upon. In 
that book it is said at p. 4, s. 25, that for six M anvantaraSy tnat is for 
six periods of 4,320, 000 years, the vale of Kashmir remained a lake, 
hut in the present Manvantara, which is the 7th, presided over by 
Manu Vaivasvatn, the valley was dried up by Kashyapa, who killed 
the demon J alodbhava, meaning “ bom in water,” At p. 7, s. 48, 
it is said that Gonarda and other kings reigned in Kashmir for 2,288 
years, and that after 053 years the Kuruvas and Pdndavas flourished. 
Other calculations are given, mote or less at variance* with each other ; 
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however, Gonarda I. was the first king. At p. 8, s. 59, Trover’s Trans., 
we are told that Gonarda in aid of his ally Jarasandha besieged 
Mathura, the capital of Krishna. This fixes his date at 1100 b.c. 


b.c. 

Damodar, son of Gonarda, succeeded 1070 

Gonarda II. 1040 

Thirty-five kings, names unknown,* 

Lava (soil of RAmAchandra) 1020 

Kusha (son of Lava) 900 

Khagendra (son of Kusha) . . 960 

Surcndra (son of Khagendra) died without issue .... 930 

Godhara (of another family) . 900 

Suvaraa (son of Godhara) , . . . . . 870 

Janaka (son of Suvarna) 840, 

SachinArA (son of Janaka) 810 

Ashoka (cousin of SachinAra)t 780 

better 270 


(Introduced Jain, or Buddhist religion), and built Shrinagar. 

Jaloka (son of Ashoka) worshipped Shiva 750 


better 250 

Damodar IT. 720 

Hushka ) > ... 690 

Jushka V three brothers}: 660 

Kauishka ] 630 

NAgArjuna 600 

AbhimAnya (according to Prinsep) 173 

Gonarda III.§ . • . 108 

Vibhlshana 370 

Indrajitll ............ 317 

ItAvana 272 

Vibhlshana II. or Kinnara 242 

Nara .' 204 

Siddha 280 

UtpalAksha . 262 

HiranyAksha 244 

HiranyAkula . . « . • • • • • • •• 226 

Vasukula 218 

Mihirakula 200 

182 

Kshitinanda . 164 

Vasunanda. . * 146 

Nara II 128 

Ak$ha 100 

GopAditya 32 

Gokarna 64 

NarendrAditya . . . . . . . ■ . ... 46 

Yudhi$thira, surnamed the Blind .28 


* These kings must be rejected altogether. 

t This must be the Ashoka, according to Prinsep, vol. ii. p. 287, who died in 833 b.c., 
but whose proper date is 270 b.o. .... 

t According to Prinsep, 1277 b.o.; but according to modern discoveries, 58 ac. 

9 According to Wilson, 1182 ac. ; according to Cunningham, 53 a.d. 

U According to Cunningham, 69. 
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Aditya Dynasty, lasted 192 years . 




• d 

.5 fl 5 

u 
< a 

According 

to 

Wilson. 

According 

to 

Prinsep. 


B.C. 

A.l>. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

Prat&p&ditya 

167 

287 

168 

10 

Jalaucas 

135 

303 

130 

22 A.D. 

Tunjina (a dreadful famine during his 
reign) 

103 

319 

104 

54 

Vijaya 

37 

KK1H 

60 

90 > 

Jayendra 

59 


60 

98 

A'rya Iidja 

22 

360 

23 

135 


Gonardiya line restored . 



According 

to 

Troyer. 

According 
to Cun- 
ningham. 

According 

to 

Wilson, 

Mcghavdhana or Megdahen .... 

A. I). 

24 

A.l). 

383 

A. n. 

23 

Sbreshtasena or Pravarasena . . . . 

58 

400 

67 

Hiranya 

88 

415 

87 

Mdtrigupta, a Br&hman from Ujjain, succeeds 
by election 

118 

430 

117 

Pravarasena 

123 

432 

122 

Yudhishthira 11 

183 

464 

185 

Nandr&vat or Lakgliman ..... 

204 

483 

224 

Bdnaditya *. . 

217 

490 

237 

VikramAditya 

517 

555 

537 

B&l&ditya, last of the Gonarda Ilacc . . . 

559 

576 

579 


Ndga or Karkota Dynasty . 



According 

to 

Troyer. 

According 
to Cun- 
ningham. 

According 

to 

Wilson. 

Durlabhavardhana, contemporary with Y ezdijird 

A.D. 

A.P. 

A.D. 

697 

694 

615 

Pratdpdditya founded Pratdpapdr . 
Chandraplra or Chandr&nand . . . . 

633 

680 

651 

683 

680 

701 

Tdr&pira, a tyrant 

Lalitdditya, conquered Yasohvarmd and over- 
ran India ....... 

691 

689 

710 

695 

693 

714 
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Ndga or Karkota Dynasty — continued , 



According 

to 

Troyer. 

According 
to Cun- 
ningham. 

According 

to 

Wilson. 

Kuvalaydplra 

A.D. 

732 

A.D. 

729 

A.D. 

750 

Vajrdditya 

733 

730 

751 

Prithlvyaplra 

740 

737 

758 

Sangrdmdplra . 

744 

741 

762 

Jajja, a usurper 

751 

748 

769 

Jaydpira married daughter of Jayanta of Gaur, 
encouraged learning , . , . . , 

754 

751 

772 

Lalitdplra 

785 

782 

803 

Sangramdpira II. 

797 

794 

815 

Vjrihaspati 

804 

801 

822 

Ajitdplra 

810 

813 

834 

Anangaplra 

852 

849 

870 

Utpala pira, last of the Karkota race . . . 

856 

852 

873 


Utpala Dynasty. 




to 

£ $ 
t$$ 

8 s 
< 

According 
to Cun- 
ningham. 

According 

to 

Wilson. 

A'dltya Varmd . 


A.D. 

857 

AD. 

854 

A.D. 

875 

Shankara Varmd .* . , 

. . . 

886 

883 

904 

Gopdla Varmd 

• • • 

■ 

901 

922 

Hankatd, last of the Varmd race 

* • . 

906 

903 


Sugandhd Rdnl 

Pdrthd. The Tatris and Ekangas 

• • . 

906 

903 

924 

powerful . 

908 

905 

926 

Nirjita Varmd, also called Pangu, “ t 

he cripple ” 

924 

920 

941 

Chakra Varmd — civil wars . 

. • • 

925 

921 

942 

Sura Varmd .... 

... 

936 

931 

952 

Pdrthd, reigns a second time 

. , . 

937 

932 

953 

Chakra jVarmd. reigns also a second time. 

938 

933 

954 

Sankara Vardhana 

, • • 

939 

933 

954 

Chakra Varmd reigns a third time 

« , . 

939 

935 

956 

Unmati Varmd .... 


939 

936 

957 

Sura VormA n. ... 

■ 

941 

938 

969 
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Last or Mixed Dynasty . 



According 

to 

Troyer. 

According 
to Cun- 
ningham. 

According 

to 

Wilson. 

Yashaskara Deva, elected sovereign . . . 

Sdngrdma Deva, tlethroned and killed by Parva- 
gupta ........ 

A.D. 

942 

A.D. 

939 

A.D. 

960 



948 

969 

Parvagupta, slain at Suresliwarl K^hetra . 

951 

948 

969 

JL&hemagupta destroyed many Vih&ras of 
Buddhists 

952 

950 

971 

Abhimdnya — intrigues and tumults . 

961 

958 

979 

Nandigupta, put to death by his grandmother, 
Diddd 

976 

972 

993 

Tribhuvana, shared the same fate 

976 

973 

994 

Bhimagupta, shared the same fate . , . 

978 

975 

996 

Diddd H&nl, assumed the throne 

982 

980 

1001 

SangrAma Deva II., adopted by Diddd Bdnt . 

1006 

1003 

1024 

Harir&jd and Ananta Deva .... 


1028 

1032 

Kalasa 


1080 

1054 

Utkarsha and Harsha Deva .... 


1088 

1062 

Udayama Vikrama 


1100 

10<£ 

Sankha RdjA 


1107 

1072 

Salha, grandson of Udayama .... 


1110 

1072 

Susalha, usurper ...... 


1111 

1072 

Mallina, his brother 


1127 

1088 

Jaya Sinh, son of Susalha .... 


1127 

1088 

Parana dn a 


i 1149 

1110 

Bandi Deva ....... 


1159 

1119 

Bhopya Deva . . . 


1166 

1126 

JL&sha Deva, his brother, an imbecile 


1175 

1135 

Jaga Deva, son v of Bhopya Deva 


1193 

1153 

Rdjd Deva 


1208 

1167 

Sangrdma Deva III., a relation 


1231 

1190 

R&md Deva 


1247 

1206 

Lakhana Deva, adopted ..... 


1268 

1227 

Siiiha Deva, new line ; killed by his brother-in-law 

1281 

1261 

Sinha Deva II., an usurper, afterwards deposed and 
killed by the Mlechas 

1296 

1275 


The Bhota Dynasty, 



According to 

According 


Cunningham. 

to Wilson. 

f 

A.D. 

A.D. 

Shri Rinchana, obtained the throne by conquest. 

1318 

1294 

Kota R&nl, his wife . . . 

1334 

1294 
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The names of the Muslim kings, following, are obtained from 


General Cunningham’s Paper : — 

DATE 

A.D. 

ShdhMir 1334 

Jaroshir 1337 

’Aldu’ddin 1339 

Shahiibu ’d dfn 1352 

Kufbu VI din 1370 

Sikandar 1386 

’All Shiih 1410 

Zainu ’1 ’Abidin 1417 

Haidar Shiih 1467 

Flasan 1469 

Muhammad 1481 

Path Slidh 1483 

Muhammad, reigns a second time 1492 

Path Sh&h, reigns a second time . 1513 

Muhammad, reigns a third time 1314 

Path Sh&h, reigns a third time 1517 

Muhammad, reigns a fourth time ....... 1520 

Ndzuk Shah 1627 

Mirzd Haidar 1541 

Humdyun. 

Kashmir finally annexed to the Mughul Empire under Akbar . . 1586 


As will be seen from the preceding lists of kings, the chronology 
of the dynasty is very uncertain. The commencement of the 
monarchy is, however, fixed by the statement in the Kaj& Tarangini 
that the first king of Gonarda was contemporary with Krishna, and 
must therefore have reigned about 1100 n.c. The Rdj a Tarangini 
was composed by Kalliana, son of Cliatnpaka, minister of Kashmir. 
It is divided into 6 books, of whicli the first contains the history of 
38 kings, whose reigns are said to have occupied 1014 years, 

9 months, and 9 days. The second book is the history of 6 kings, 
who reigned 192 years. The third book contains the history of 

10 kings, who reigned 433 years. The fourth book contains the 
history of 17 kings of the Karkota Dynasty, who reigned 260 years, 
6 months, and 28 days. The fifth book contains the history of 

1 1 kings, who reigned 84 years and 4 months, and the sixth book 
contains the history of 10 kings, who reigned 64 years, 8 months, 
and 8 days. These periods being added up give a total of 2049 
years, 8 months, and 7 days. 


§ d. OBJECTS OP INTEREST IN THE TERRITORY UNDER THE 
GOVERNORS OF THE PANjAb. 

As the Government has published a very useful list of all the 
objects of antiquarian interest in the Panj&o and its dependencies) 

IPanM— 1883.1 
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Sect. 1. 


which is now out of print, and not obtainable by the general public, 
it is here published in a condensed form. 


Dihli District . 

Name and Locality. Remarks. 

Kufcb Mi mil* near The style is Muhammadan, and it was built during 
Mahrauli, 11 m. and between the years 1200 to 1220 A.D. It is 
S. of Dihli. constructed of grey quavtzose rock, white marble 

and red sandstone. This Min fir and the build- 
ings round it are considered by Fergusson to be 
“ by far the most interesting group of ruins in 
India, or perhaps in any part of the world.” 

Bhtit KhAnah near It was built between the years 900 to 1000 A.D., of 
the Kutb. stone, and is in the Hindii style. It is over- 

loaded with ornament, but so picturesque, that 
it is difficult to find fault with what is so 
beautiful. 

The Mosque Kutbu This building is of stone ; it is in the Muham- 
T IslAm near the madan style, and its date is from 1191 to 

Kutb Mimir. 1220 A.D. Fergusson says the carving is with- 

out a single exception the most exquisite spe- 
cimen of the class known to exist. 

Tomb of bhamsu M Fergusson says that this is the oldest authentic 
din, near the Kutb tomb in India ; though small it is of exquisite 

Minar. beauty. It is built of white marble and^red 

sandstone in the Muslim style, and the date is 
1235 A.D. 

Tomb of ’Aluu \1 This building is a complete ruin, with walls of 
din near the Kutb enormous thickness ; the roof has fallen. The 
MinAr. materials are white marble and red sandstone, 

the style is Muslim, and the date 1307 A.D. 

Tomb of linAm ZA- The style of this tomb is Muslim, the date 1535 
min near the Kutb a.d. Built of marble and sandstone, 

Minar. * 

’Alan \l din’s gate- This gateway was built in 1310 a.d., in the Mas- 
way or ’AlAi Bar- lim style. The mateiials arc white marble and 
wAzah near the red sandstone. Fergusson says, 44 Its walls are 
above. decorated internally with a diaper pattern of un- 

rivalled excellence, and the mode in which the 
square is changed into an octagon is more simply 
elegant than in any other example in India.” 

Unfinished Minar, Constructed of greystone, in the year 1311 A.D. 
423 ft. from the It was built by ’AlAu ’d din, and is 75 ft. high, 
Kutb. and 257 ft. round. 

Tomb of Maulavl This tomb is in the Muslim style, its date is 1535 
JamAli Kum all A.D. It was built of greystone, and decorated 

near the above. with encaustic tiles. 

Mosque of Fa?l ’ullah The moBque was built of greystone, in the year 
or Jaldl KhAn near 1528 A.D. It has only one dome, 
the same. 

Ruins of Mahrauli The material used was greystone. It was in the 
near the same. Muslim style, and the date was 1628 A.D. Those 

ruins are to the 8.E. of Metcalfe House* 
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Name and Locality. 
Tomb of Adam Khdn 
near the same. 
Iron Pillar in the 
Bhdt Khdnah. 


Katwdni, a Sardi, 
“place of slaugh- 
ter.” 

Tomb of IJdji Bdba 
Rozbih near the 
same. 

MauRolcum of Suljan 
Ghori, near the 
same. 


Tomb of Muhammad 
Kull Khdn, now 
called Metcalfe 
House, near the 
same. 

Khirki Fort and 
Mosque, 2 m. from 
the Kufcb. 


Satptila Embank- 
ment, 2 m. from 
the Kutb, 

Bigam pur, Fort and 
Mosque, 3 in. on 
the Dihli side of 
the Kutb Koad. 

Burj Mandal Fort, 
near the above. 

Tank and Tomb of 
IJaii? i Khds, 10 
m. 8. of Dihli. 

Jantr Mantr Obser- 
vatory, 2 m. from 
Ajmtr Gate of 
Dihli. 

The Shrine of Roslrnn 
Chirdgkt 10 m. 8, 
of Dihli. 


Remarks. 

This building is of Khard stone, and its date is 
1562 A.D. This Khdn stabbed Akbar’s Vazir. 

This pillar is of pure malleable iron, 7° 66' specific 
gravity. It is in the Hindd style, and its date 
is 319 A.D. Cunningham says, “ One of the 
most curious monuments in India.” A solid 
shaft of 23 ft. 8 in. long, of which 22 ft. 8 in, 
are above ground. Erected by Rajd Dhdva, 
as recorded in a Sanskrit inscription ou W. face. 

Here Rdi Pithora was defeated by Shahdbu ’d din. 


This tomb was built in 1193 A.D., and is in the 
Muslim style. IJdji Bdbd was killed in the 
storming of Khds Kil’ah, which he induced Sha- 
hdbu M din to attack. 

The entrance is of solid marble, on fluted marble pil- 
lars. Granite and sandstone are also used in this 
building. It was built during the year 1211 A.D., 
but was not finished till 1236 A.D. The style is 
Muslim. Sulfcdu Gliori was the son of Shahdbu 
’d din. 

The residence of Sir Theophilus Metcalfe. Built in 
the year 1560 A.D. 


A massive building of granite plastered with 
black chunam. Built by Kh dn Jahdn iti 
1387 A.D. It is a square supported by towers 
50 ft. high, 104 cells in basement with arched 
ceilings, each 9 ft. sq. 

Built of stone, in the Muslim style, in 1380 a.d. 


This building is of stone, and is suppased to have 
been built by Klidn Jahdn, from 1351 A.D. to 
1357 A.D. 

A peculiar structure, built of stone by Firdz 
Shdh, in 1326 A.D. 

The tank was constructed by Firdz Shdh in 
1380 A.D. The tomb was built by Muhammad 
Shdh in honour of Firiiz, in the Muslim style. 

Built by Jay Singh of Jaypur, in the Hindu style, 
in 1720 A.D. 


Built of stone by Firiiz Shdh to the memory of 
Shekh Nd$iru 'd din Mahmud, in the Muslim 
style, in 1351 to 1358 A.D. Sulfcdn Bahlol Lodi, 
who reigned from 1460 to 1488 A.D., is also 
buried here. 
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Name and Locality. 
Tughlakabdd City, 4 
m. £. of Kufcb. 

Tomb of Tughlak 
ShAh, 4 m. £7 of 
the Kufcb. 


Hall of IlazAr Situn 
or “ 1000 Pillars/* 
near TughlakAbAd. 

Muhammaddbdd 
Castle, near the 
above. 

Barber’s house on 
rd. from Tu gh l ak ji- 
had to Badarpiir. 

Firuz SliAli’s Lat, 
just outside the j 
Dihli Cate. I 


City of Firiizabdd, 
neAr the LAt. 

Tomb of Naffdar 
Jang, 5 m. from 
Dihli on the Kutb 
Road. 

Tombs and Mosque, 
5 m. S. of Dibit. 

Tombs of Tin' Burja, 
7 m. from Dibit on 
the Kutb road. 

Tomb of Mubarak- 
pbr Ko^la, 7 m. 
from Dihlt on the 
Kufcb road. 

Fort of Pur An A Kil’- 
ah or Din Fandh, 
3 m. from Dihlt on 
the road to Humd- 
yun’s Tomb. 

Mosque of Kdld Ma- 
hall, 3 m. from 
Dihli, opposite the 
above. 

Cemetery of Ldl 
Bangld, near Fu* 
rdadp’ah. 


Remarks. 

Built of stones, some of which weigh 16 tons. The 
walls arc of enormous thickness. It is in the 
Muslim style, and was built in 1325 A.D. As 
interesting as anything in India. 

Built of red sandstone and marble, in the Muslim 
style, ’in 1305 a.d. to 1321. Fcrgusson says, 
“ Its Egyptian solidity and the bold and massive 
towel's of the fortifications surrounding it, form 
h picture of a warrior’s tomb unrivalled any- 
where.” 

Said to have been built by a son of Tughlak Shdh. 
Jt is in the Muslim style, and was built in 
1326 A.D. ; it is of red sandstone and marble. 

Built of sandstone and marble, by Muhammad 
Tughlak in 1326 A.D. 

' A Muslim house, built in 1323 a.d. Said to have 
been the house of the barl>er of Tughlak Shdh. 

One of Ashoka’s Pillars. It is of pinkish sandstone, 
and has one of his edicts inscribed. It is 42 ft. 
7 in. high. The upper diameter is 25° 3 in., lower 
diameter 38° S in. Weight more than 27 tons. 
Style, Hindi!. Date, 270 u.c. Erected in its 
present site by Firuz Shdh, about 1356 A.D. 

A Muslim city, built in 1351 to 1385 A.D. % A11 
ruins, except one gateway still standing. 

$affdar Jang is the title of Mansur ’Ali Khdn. 
Built by his son Shujdii ’d daulah, after the 
model of the Tdj at Agra, of sandstone and 
white marble, in the Muslim style, in 1753 A.D. 

These arc very tine specimens of the Muslim style. 
They were built of red stone and black slate, in 
1370 a.d. 

Built of red stone and kljdra, in the Muslim style. 
Date unknown. 

Supposed to be the tomb of Mubarak Hhah. Built 
of khdrd stone in 1540 A.D., in the reign of Shir 
(Shdh. 

The site of the Fort of Indrapat, Built of stone, 
and repaired in 1535 a.d. 


Built in the Muslim style in 1632 A.D. 


Built by HumAyun about 1540 a.d., in honour of 
some wives. In the smaller tomb, the wife of 
Bhdh ’Alam, called Ldl Kaur, is buried, The 
tombs, etc. are of red sandstone. 
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Mosque of Kil’dh 
Kuhnah in the Pu- 
rdnd Kil’dh. 


Shir Mandnl inside 
the Purdnd Kil’dh. 

Town of ’Arab Sard!, 
3 m. S. of Dihli. 
Tomb of Lild Burj, 
3 m. from Dihli. 


Khan Khdndn close 
to 'Arab Sard!. 


Tomb of the Emperor 
Humdydn, close to 
’Arab Sard!. 


Chausath Khamba 
or “ Hall of 64 
Pillars,” 3 m. S. of 
Dihli. 

Tomb of Amir Kh us- 
rau, 3 m. S. of 
Dihli. 

Tomb of Ni^dmu’d 
din, 3 m. S.W. of 
Dihli. 


Tomb of Mirzd Ja- 
lidngir in the same 
enclosure as that 
of Nigdmu 'd din's 
tomb. 

Tomb of Muhammad 
Shdh to the left of 
the above. 

Tomb of the Princess 
Jahdndrd, next to 
the above. 

Bdoli or masonry well 
near the above. 


Began by Humdydn in 1540 A.D. and finished by 
Shir Shah. The materials are red stone, black 
slate, and white marble, and it is one of the 
best specimens of the later Pathdn style. The 
architecture is very beautiful. 

This is the Library of the Emperor Humdydn, who 
was killed by a fall down the steps. The date is 
1556 A. lx, and it is in the Muslim style. 

Built by Iidji Bigam, wife of Humdydn, in 1556 
A.D., and in the Muslim style. 

In the Muslim style, and of unknown date. The 
dome was once covered with blue encaustic tiles, 
whence the name ; and one face of the wall was 
richly decorated with blue, yellow, purple, and 
green tiles. Its history is unknown, but it is 
supposed to have been erected by one of the 
Pathdn Kings in memory of a Saiyid. 

Built of marble, red sandstone, ami rubble in 1626 
A.D., in the Muslim style, on a terrace with 68 
arches, by ’ Abdu ’r Rahim Khan, whose title was 
Khdn Khan dn. 

It was built in 1554 A.D., of marble and red sand- 
stone in the Muslim style, by Hajl Bigam, 
widow of Humdydn. The dome is of pure white 
marble, and it is a massive structure of great 
beauty, ami the earliest specimen of architecture 
of the Mugliul dynasty. 

This is the marble tomb, built in 1600 A.D., of 
Mirzd ’Aziz Kokalldsh Kh dn. It is in the Mus- 
lim style, and the interior is beautifully carved. 

This is of marble, in the Muslim style, and built in 
1350 A.D. Amir Khusrau was a famous poet 
who lived in the reign of Tughlak Shdh, and 
wrote the story of the Four Darveshes. 

This Saint lived in the reign of Tughlak Shall. 
His marble tomb was built in the Muslim style 
in 1320 A.D. It is much visited by pilgrims. The 
dome was built by Muhammad Imdmu’d din 
#asan in Ak bar’s reign. 

It is of white marble, built in 1832 A.D., in the 
Muslim style. It is an exquisite piece of work- 
manship, enclosed in a beautifully carved marble 
screen, with marble doors. Mirzd Jahdngir was a 
son of the Emperor Akbar II. 

It is built of marble in the Muslim style, and its 
date is 1 750 A.D. It is surrounded by a marble 
screen of exquisite beauty. 

This also is of marble, in the Muslim style, and its 
date is 1760 A.D. Jahdndrd was the famous 
daughter of Shdh Jahdn. 

Built of stone, in the Muslim style. Date, 1321 A.D. 
The Indians plunge from great heights from the 
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Name and Locality. 


Remarks. 


Mosque near Nijtd- 
mu*d din’s tomb. 

Mosque of ’Isa Khun 
opposite Humd- 
y tin's tomb. 

Shrine of Ytisuf Kti- 
tal near the Fort 
of Khirki. 

Tomb in the garden 
of Hum dy tin’s 
tomb. 

The Jdrni’ Mosque of 
Dibit. 


Kdld or Kaldn 
Mosque in Dihli. 


Bridge of Barali Pul 
bey < >i id II u m A ytin ’s 
Tomb on the Balab- 
gaj-h road. 

Tomb of Saiyid ’ Abid, 
near ’Arab Sard!. 

Tomb of ’Azim Khtin 
or Sbamsu ’d din 
Ghdzi. 

Fort of Ldl Kof, 11 
m. S. of Dibit. 

Fort of Rdi Pithora 
or Khas Kirah near 
Ldl Kot,* 

Tombs of Mughul 
Princes, 11 m. S. 
of Dihli. 

Shrine of Kadam i j 
Sharif, close to 1 
Dibit. 

Mosque of Fatfcptir 
in Dihli. 

Mosque of Zfnatu’n 
nis6d in Dihli. 

Tomb and Mosque of 
Ghdziu ’d dm in 
Dihli. 

Mandir Kdlka, 6 m. 
from Dihlt. 

Temple of Jog Mdyd 
at Mahrauli. 


This was built by Ftrtiz Shdh of red sandstone 
in 1353 a.d. It is of course in the Muslim 
style. 

This was built by ’Isd Khdn, n noble of Shir Slmh’s 
Court, of red sandstone in the Muslim style, 
between the yenrs 1540 and 1645 a.d. 

Built of red sandstone in the Muslim style, 
between the years 1488 ami 151(1 A.D., by 
Shekh ’Aldu ’d din in the reign of Sikandav 
Lodi. 

It is of red sandstone, in the Muslim style, but its 
date and history are unknown. 

This was built by the Emperor Shdh Jahdn be- 
tween the yearn 1(120 and 1058 A.D. It is of ml 
sandstone and white and black marble, and the 
style is of course Muslim. 

This is a good specimen of early Pathdn architec- 
ture. It was built by Finis Shdh, of dark grey 
quartzose sandstone, in the Muslim style, between 
the years 1351 and 1385 a.d. 

It was built in Jahdngir’s reign, between the 
years 1605 and 1025 A.D.,in the Muslim style, n£ 
stone. 

It is of masonry and cement in the Muslim 
style, but the date and history arc unknown. 

It is built of white marble and red sandstone, and 

I the style is Muslim. The date is 1502 A.D. 

It was built by Anang Pdl II. in the Hindu 
style, in 1002 A.D. It was the citadel of Rdi 
Pithora, and the circuit is 2J m. 

It was built in the Hindi! style in 1007 a.d., and 
is now in ruins. 

These are in the Muslim style, but arc now ruined, 
and the date and history arc unknown. 

This was built between the years 1351 and 1389 
A.D. in the Muslim style. Fatl? Khdn, son of 
Firtiz Shdh Tughlak, is interred here. 

This is in the Muslim style, and the date is 1 640 A.d. 

This is in the Muslim style, but the date and 
history are uncertain. 

This Khfm was the eldest son of the Great Niffdm. 
The buildings are in the Muslim style, and were 
erected in 1720 A.D. There is a handsome 
marble screen round the sarcophagus. 

This is very ancient, but the exact date is unknown. 
It is a Hindi! building. 

This is also of uncertain date, but undoubtedly 
very ancient. It is Hindti. 
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Name and Locality. 
Ashoka’s Pillar, on 
the Ridge at Dihli. 


Zinat Mosque in 
Daryd Ganj. 

Cemetery of Rdjl 
Chajl, near the 
Kiilii Masjid. 

Sonahri or “ Golden 
Mosque” in Davyd 
Ganj, Dihli, other- 
wise called Mosque 
of Roshanu ’d dau- 
lah, in the Chandni 
Chauk. 

Embankment of Raja 
Akpdl, 3 m. from 
Tughlakdbdd. 

Mosque and College 
of Ldl Chauk, 
opposite Durand 
Kil’ah. 

Gateway near the 
above. 

Gateway opposite 
Dihli Jail. 

Tomb between that 
of Nifldmu ’d din 
and Purdnd Kil’ah. 

Tell kd Mosque, out- 
side Khirki. 


Port and Tank of 
Si! raj Kund, it m. 
8.W. of Badarpiir. 
Diwdn i Khds, or 
private Hall of 
Audience in Dihli. 


Moti Masjid or I 

4 ‘ Pearl Mosque ” in 
Palace of Dihli. j 
The King's Bath in ! 
the same as 

above. 


Remarks. 

This is a Hindi! work, constructed in 270 b.c. 
It was originally set up at Mirat by Ash oka, 
but removed to Dihli by Finks Shdh in 1530 
A.D. It was thrown down and broken in pieces 
in 1713 by the explosion of a magazine, and 
was restored and set up by the British Govern- 
ment in 1867. 

Built by Zinatu ’n Nissa, daughter of Aurangzlh, 
in 1710 a.d., in the Muslim style. It is now 
used as a bake-house. 

Built of masonry. The burial-place of Rizia 
Sulfcdn Bigam, daughter of Shamsu ’d din 
Altamsh, the only woman who ever reigned at 
Dihli. Muslim style. 

Built by Roshanu VI daulah Zafar Khan, of 
masonry, with 3 domes covered with copper 
gilt. Muslim style, date 1721 a.d. Here Nadir 
sat during the massacre at Dihli. 


The date, 672 A.D., is given by Saiyid Ahmad. 
Hindi! style. 

Of stone, said to have been built by Akbar's nurse. 


A granite causewa 3 r runs under it, which is said to 
reach Jay Singhpiira, but no city wall has been 
traced. 


Built with 5 domes, in the form of a Greek cross, 
of granite and rubble. The date is unknown. 

The style is early Pa$hdn, the probable date is 
from 1351 to 1385. It forms one side of a 
quadrangle. The domes arc of white marble, 
supported by granite pillars. 

Built by ltdjd, Anang Pdl in 686 A.D. Hindi! 
style. 

Built by Shdh Jahdn in 1638 A.D. A beautiful 
building of pure marble, inlaid with coloured 
stones. The roof of carved wood was originally 
plated with silver. It was torn down by the 
Mardthas, before the battle of Pdnipat. 

Built in the Muslim style, of pure white marble, 
richly carved, in 1680 A.D. 

Muslim style. Date, 1680 A.D. Built of white 
marble, inlaid with coloured stones. 
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Sect. I. 


Name and Locality. 
Saman, correctly Mu- 
samraan Burj, 
“ Octagonal tower. ” 
Fort of Salimgafli. 


Remarks. 

An octagonal chamber in the Palace of Shdh 
Jalidn. Built of marble in 1680 A.D, 


This is at the N. end of the Palace, but separate. 
A Muslim fort, built of stone in 1546 A.D. by 
Salim Shdh, son of Sliir Shah. 


Domed buildings, 
called LAI and 
KA1A, 1 m. from 
GurgAon. 

Dome of Kujb KhAn, 
1 m. from Gur- 
gdon. 

Mosque of ’AltVardi, 
4 m. N. of GurgAon. 


Mosque of Sohna 
with hot springs. 


Sohna Cold Spring. 


Shrine of Shdh Ni- 
zdinu’l Hakk, near 
the above. 

Pavilion with 12 
pillars, Barah 
Khamba, 200 ft. 
from Sohna. 

Tomb of WAhiwAla, 
between Sohna and 
GurgAon. 

Mosque of Ghamroj, 
12 m. from Gur- 
gAon. 

Mosque of Bhundsi, 
4 m. S. of BAd- 
shdhpiir. 

BAoli. or “well,” of 
BAdshAhpAr, 2 m. 
E. of the town. 

Mosque of Farrukh- 
nagar, in town of 
same name. 

Shish Maljall, or 
Palace of FarrukU- 
nagar. 


Gurguon District . 

Built of chunam and stone. Date unknown. Tlie 
LAI or “ red ” dome has been rent by lightning. 


Built of red stone in Muslim style in 1480 A.D. Tt 
measures 97 ft. by 27 ft., and encloses 2 graves. 

This tomb is built of red stone and chunam, and is 
surrounded by a handsome trellised screen of the 
same material. Built in the Muslim style in 
1700 A.D. 

Built of red stone and chunam. The older buildings 
are said to lie 1<XX) years old. The mosque was 
built by M’asAm KhAn in 1774 A.D. The springs 
are used as baths. 

Said to have been originally as hot as the ^ther 
springs, but has now linen disused as a bath for 
300 years on account of the decrease of the tem- 
perature. It is now used for drinking pur- 
poses. 

Built of red stone, about 1400 A.D., by BeshArA, 
wife of a T’alukddr. 

A Muslim building of red stone and chunam, built 
about 1400 a.d., and now converted into a 
barrack. 

A Muslim building of red stone and chunam. Date 
1500 A.D. 

This mosque is in the Muslim style ; it is situated 

I close under the hills, and is built of red stone 
and chunam. Date, 1500 A.D. 

A Muslim building of red stone and chunam. Date, 
1450 a.d. 

Excavated during the famine of 1861, when the 
sand was removed from the old original walls, 
which were built of brick, about 1500 A.D. 

Built of red stone and chunam by Fanjddr Khan, 
NiiwAb of the town in the reign of Muhammad 
Shdh, in 1732 A.D, Style, Muslim. 

Built by the same person as the above in 1730 A.D. 
Confiscated in 1867, owing to the rebellion of its 
then Niiwdb, 



Sect. I, 


gtogAon district. 
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Name and Locality. 

B&oll, or 44 well,” of 
Mitra Sdin, 200 ft. 
from Farrukhna- 
gar. 

Bdoll of Kil’iihwdld 
in Farruklinagar. 


Tank of Tej Singh, 
500 ft. S.W. of 
Rcwiiri. 

LAI Masjid, or 44 red 
mosque,” of Re- 
wAri. 

BAghwAlA Tank, 
1000 ft. W. of Re- 
wdri. 

Sarangi, or Jain 
Temple, 600 ft. N. 
of RewAri. 

Sarangl or Jain 
temple, 800 ft. W. 
of RewAri. 

Hindd Temple, 300 
ft. W. of Rewdri. 

Shrine of Ahmad 
Chishti, 6 m. *E. of 
Pnlwfll 

Temple of Sit Sdi, 18 
m. N.E. of Palwal. 


Tank and well at 
Hodal. 


Tower and Tank of 
Pdndu Ban, 4 a m. 
S.E. of Hodal. 

Shrine of lloshan 
Chirdgh at Palwal. 
Friday Mosque at 
Palwal. 


Sard! at Palwal. 


Remarks. 

Built of stone, bricks, and chunam } in 1860 A.D. 
Hindd style. 


Built of chunam and kankar in 1690 A.D., in the 
Hindd style, during the rule of Sdraj Mall of 
Bbartpdr. It is 90 ft. round, and forms a tower 
of the city wall, 

A fine tank of stone and chunam, built in 1790. 
It is Hindd, and measures 100 yds. sq., and cost 
upwards of £12,000. 

A Muslim building of red stone and chunam, built 
in 1560 A.D. The base measures 31 ft. by 11 ft. 

A Hindd tank of stone and chunam, 142 ft. sq. 
Built by RAo Gujar Mall of Rewdri, in 1650 
A.D. 

A Hindd building of stone and chunam, paved 
with marble, and with gilt arches. Built in 1820 
A.D. The ceremonial of the Sarangi is forbidden 
by the Viceroy. 

Hindd temple, constructed of the same materials as 
the above. Built in 1850 A.D. It stands on 
high ground, and is seen 3 m. off all round 
Rewdri. 

This and the two above-mentioned were built by Sit A 
Charan PujArl. 

A Muslim building of stone and cement, built 
in 1550 A.D. It measures 84 ft. by 57. It has a 
high local reputation. 

A Hindd building of stone and cement, dedicated 
to Lak?hml Ndrdyan. Built in 1650 A.D. This 
has been the scene of sanguinary encounters 
between the people of Basna and Hat ana. 

Hindd buildings of masonry. Built in 1780 A.D. 
by Kdsht Rdm, the Chaudharl of Hodal. This 
family were connected by marriage with Sdraj 
Mall of Bbartpdr, and were rich. The Tank is 
300 ft. sq., and has a hall close by, 85 ft. by 67. 
The doors are 18 ft. high, and made of yellow 
and white stone from Bbartpdr. 

Built of stone and cement, in the Hindd style, by 
2 Brahmans, servants of the Bhartpdr RAjA, 
named Naina and Megha, for the use of Fakirs, 
in 1725 a.d. 

A Muslim building of red sandstone and cement, 
built by a Fakir of the same name in 1680 A.D. 

A building said to 1x3 as old as the PAndds. Built 
of stone, brick ;*and cement. It measures 13 ft. 
bv 72. It has 30 pillars, which bear traces of 
idols defaced by Shamsu ’d din Altamsh in 1221 
A.D. 

A building of stone and cement. It measures 483 
ft, by 293. Date, 1580 A.D. 
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Sect. I. 


Namh and Locality. 

Tank and Chhatri, £ 
a ni. N.W. of 

Mosque of Majniin 
Slu'ih at Mdlab. 

Shrine of Khwdjah 
MdsA, | of a m. 
N.E. of Palah. 

Mosque at Ko^lah. 

Shrine at Taoru. 

Tope of Derail, 500 ft. 
W. of Bhund. 

Tomb of Shdh Choklm 
at Khori. 

Tomb of Alldh ydr ! 
Khan on the tank j 
at Flrdzpiir. 

Temple on the Hill j 
of Jhlr. 

Bdoli or “ well/* 1 j 
m. S.E. of Finiz- 
pdr. 

Tomb of Ml ran, J a 
m. N. of Finis pur. 


Friday Mosque at ! 
Firuzpur. | 


Tower and Mortuary 
Chapel, 2 m. N. of 
the town of Karndl . 


S. Cemetery at Kar- 
ndl. 

N. Cemetery, 2 m. N. 
of Karndl. 


Tomb of Capt. Bag- 
shaw, 2 m. W. of 
Karndl. 


Remarks. 

The Chhatri is built of stone from Kaptds in 
Bhartpdr. The tank is of stone and cement, 
and is 103 ft. sq. Built in 1820 A.D. 

Built of stone, in the Muslim style, by a Fakir of 
that name, in 1080 A.D. It measures 115 ft. by 
99. 

| Built of stone, marble and cement, by *Abdu’s 
Samad of Palah. The marble tomb is inscribed 
in Persian with the date 759 a.h. = 1357 a.d. 

Built of stone and cement in 1860 A.D., in the 
reign of Flrdz Shdh. Style, Muslim. 

A Muslim building of stone and cement. Date, 
1750 a.d. Said to have been built by Biluchis. 

A Hindii building of stone ar.d cement. It measures 

I 66 ft. by 49. Date, 1 1 50 A.D. 

! A Muslim building of stone and cement, notorious 
as a place for detecting crime by ordeal. Date 

i 1600 A.D. 

| Built of stone and cement, in memory of an Im- 
perial officer, in 1600. 

This marks a waterfall in the Firdzpdr Hills, 
which is always flowing. 

Muslim buildings in ruins. The water is 22 ft. 
deep. Built by Nuwdb Alimnd Bakhsh Kjhdn. 
Date, 1840 A.D. 

An inclosure of 66 ft. by 45 contains a mosque and 
a few tombs. The date is unknown. There is 
here a tree of the Mtsl'ui Azadiravhta species, 
whose leaves near the building are said to be 
sweet, while the rest are bitter. 

Built by Ahmad Bakhsh Khdn in 1840 A.D. It 
measures 80 ft. by 72. Style, Muslim. 


Karndl District . 

A fine old massive tower of masonry, 100 ft. high. 
English style. Date, 1806 a.d. The church 
was dismantled when the cantonment of Kara&l 
was abandoned in 1842. The tower contains 
some memorial tablets, which were removed from 
the church when its materials were taken to 
Amb&lA 

This contains some fine monuments. Date, 1808 
a.d. 

General Anson (%ho died 27th of May, 1857) and 
Brig.-Gen. Halifax were buried here, but the 
body of the former was disinterred and sent to 
England. Date of Cemetery, 1835 a.d. 

A well-built monument of masonry, with a base 
25 ft. sq. English style. Date, 1807 A.D. The 
inscription is on a large marble slab. 



Sect I. 

Name and Locality. 

Tombs of European 
soldiers, 301) yds. 
N.E. of the Kach- 
ahrl. 

Ochterlony House, S. 
of Karndl Civil 
Station. 

Col. Palmer's house, 
E. of the above. 


Tomb to the memory 
of Bd ’AH Kalan- 
(lar, E. of Kama!, 
close to the Grand 
Trunk Koad. 

Tomb of Saiyid Mah- 
mud, or Mirdn 
Saiyid , E .of Karndl . 

Surui in Ivan nil. 

Kama Tank at Kar- 
ndl. 

Shrincof ShAh Sharfu 
’d din or Bii 'Ali 
Kalandar Sahib at 
Buddha Khcra, 4 
m. from Karndl. 

Badshdhi Sard!, at 
Gharaunda. 

Sard! of Taraori, 9 
m. N. of Karndl. 

Naugaza, or “ 9 yard ” 
tomb of Saiyid 
Muhammad ’Ali, 
near Naisang, 

Port of Indri. 

Tomb of Kalandar 
Sdl?ib t in Pdnipat. 


KARNAL DISTRICT. 27 

Remarks. 

Here soldiers, who died of wounds received at 
Bihli, were buried. 


A fine old mansion, built by Sir D. Ochterlony, in 
a large garden on the right bank of the Jamnd 
Canal. This is now the property of Ndwdb 
’Aminat ’All Khdu, of Karndl. 

An English house, remarkable for a pair of sphinxes 
(worth £1,000) of white marble, brought from 
Italy. It now belongs to Kalydn Singh, to 
whom Colonel Palmer bequeathed it. 

Built of marble by the Emperor Ghiydsu ’d din in 
1329 A.D. The people of Pdni pat claim that Bd 
’AH was buried at their town. In the inclosure 
are a mosque and reservoir with fountains, built 
by Aurangzib. 

A Muslim building of masonry. Mal.imdd’s. hand, 
cut off in a battle with the lidjd of Karndl, was 
buried here. 

Built of masonry by Vazir Khdn, Prime Minister 
of Aurangzib, in 1H90 A.D. Muslim style. 

A Hindd building of masonry. Date unknown. 
Called after Baja Karn, who founded Karndl. 

A Muslim building of brick, said to have been 
made by Bii ’Ali Kalandar to advance 72 paces, 
with himself on the top of it, to do homage to 
Nifcdmu *d din Auliya. Built in 1329 A.D. A 
fair is held here annually in June. 

A Muslim building of masonry, built in 1038 A.D. 
The architecture of the gateways resembles that 
of the Kutb Mindr. 

Built by ’A^im Shah, son of Aurangzib, in 1010 
A.D. lie was bom there. 

A Saiyid of gigantic stature is said to have been 
buried here. The inscription has been lost. The 
tomb is of masonry, style Muslim. Bate 1070. 

This is of masonry. The date is unknown. It has 
long been possessed by the Kunjpdra Ndwdb. 

A Muslim building of masonry, decorated with 
marble sculpture. Date, 1293 A.D. Bd ’Ali 
Kalandar was buried here. He is said to have 
been born in 1205, and to have died in 1323 A.D., 
aged 122 years. The pillars of touchstone were 
erected by Kazgdfe ’ullah Khdn in the time of 
Akbar. The tomb itself was built by the sons 
of ’Aldu ’d din Ghori. Government allows a 
grant of 1,000 rs. in land yearly. The pension 
was 2,000 rs. originally, but was reduced in con- 
sequence of a holy war being here preached, in 
1857, against the British. In the inclosure is the 
tomb of Ndwdb Mu^arrab Khdn. and that of 
Shamsu ’d daulab, of whom the present Ndwdb 
of Pdnipat is a descendant. 
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Sect. I, 


Name and Locality. 

Tomb of Makhdtim 
Shekh Jal&l in 
Pdnipat. 

Tomb of Sdldr Fakh- 
m'ddln, N.W. of 
Pdnipat. 

Tomb of Shdh Sham- 
su *d din Turk 
near the Dibit gate 
of Pdnipat. 

Tomb of Saiyid Mah- 
mtid near Pdnipat. 

Mosque and tomb of 
Shdh Fa/1, under 
N. wall of Pdnipat. 

Mosque of Kabdl, 1 
m.N.E.of Pdnipat. 

Ganj i Shdhidau near 
the Tahsil of Pani- 
pat. 

Fort of Kaitlial. 


Tomb of Shalidbu ’d 
din Balklit near the 
Stwdn gate of Kai- 
thal. 


Tomb and mosque of 
Shekh Tyiib. 

Tomb of Shdh Wild- 
cat, or vKhwajah 
Kufcbu ’d din of 
£)ihli in Kaithal. 

Tomb of Shdh Kamdl 
in Kaithal. 

Samddhof Sitalptiri, 
at Kaithal. 

Tomb of Shdh Sha- 
hdbu ! d din in 
Kaithal. 

Temple of Adjni in 
Kaithal. 

Tomb of Makliddm 
Shdh, 2 m. W. of 
Kaithal. 

Sandds Bdoll, “large 
well,” N. of Kai- 
thal. 

Chhajjii Kami, a tank 
N. of Kaitlial. 


’ Remarks. 

; A tomb of masonery, built in 1500 A.D. The Shekh 
was a celebrated Fakir, whose descendants are 
still Altamghdddrs of Pdnipat. 

A masonry tomb, date unknown. The father of 
Bii ’All Kalandar is heie buried. 

A Muslim tomb of masonry, built in 1316 A.D. 
He was the spiritual guide of MakhdVim Shekh 
Jaldl. 

A very ancient tomb of masonry. 

Masonry buildings, date unknown. 


Built of masonry by the Emperor Bdbar, after the 
defeat and death of Ibrdliim Lodi, in 1527 A.D. 

A Muslim building of masonry, date 1527 A.D. 
Here Ibr&him Lodi and 0,000 of his followers 
were killed in a great battle with Bdbar. 

This is a very ancient fort of masonry. It was 
repaired by the late lldjd Uday Singli of Kaithal. 

This Prince is said to have come to India in 1274 
A.D., from Balkh. and was killed in battle at 
Kaithal. His grandson built the tomb. The 
pillars and cupola are of stone, the rest of the 
building is masomy. There is an Arabic in- 
scription on the cujiola. The date is unknown. 

Built of masonry. The Shekh was the Siibahddr 
of Sarhind, and was despoiled by the Sikhs. He 
built the nidfcque in the time of Akbar. 

Date unknown, but said to have been built in the 
reign of the Ghoris. It is of masonry. 

A Muslim tomb, built in 1G20 A.D. Shdh KamAl 
came from Bagluldd. A fair is held here twice 
a year. 

A Hindi! building, date unknown. 

A Muslim tomb, built in the reign of Akbar, 


A Hindi! building. Aiijand was the mother of 
Hanumdn. 

Makhdum Shdh is said to have died at Kaithnl 
600 years ago. 

A Hindi! well built by a Fakir named Sandds. It 
has 100 steps. Date unknown. 

Built of bricks in 1810 a.d., and said to have cost 
£10,000. Hindi! style. 



Sect. I. 
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HI8AR AND HANSf TAHsIl DISTRICTS. 

Name ahd Locality. Remarks. 

Shrine of Bribar Ni- Ilindri buildings of masonry, date 1700 A.D. Go- 
hrilgir at Grin a. vernment allows land worth 408 rs, a year for the 

Temples of Nihril- support of these, 

gfr. 

Tank of Pundrak at A fine Hindri tank of masonry. Built in 1565 
Pundri, A.D. It has many flights of steps. 

Fort of Asandh. Said to have been built by Rrijd Jarrisandha, in 
the time of Krishna. Repaired by Akbar. 

Nandgarh Bridge, Built in the Muslim style in 1550 A.D. of masonry, 
over the old bed The Ghagar now flows 3 m. away, 
of the Ghagar. 

Tomb of Saiyid Ah- This tomb is of masonry, and in the Muslim style, 
mad at the village Built in 1150 A.D. It is much venerated, 
of Habri. 


His dr District . 

Mosque and tomb of Muslim buildings of brick and lime. Inscriptions 
Shrill Bahlol, 1 m. give the date 1694 A.D. 

E. of Hisrir. 

Tomb of Shah Ju- A Muslim tomb of red sandstone and lime. Date 
naet, 100 yds. S. of given in an inscription, 1524 A.D. 
the Nagari gate of 
#i?Ar. 

Friday mosque at Muslim style. Built of brick and lime. Date 

^isrir. given in an inscription, 1526 A.d. 

Pillar in IJisrir. Of red granite. Date, 1320 a.d. 

Mosque near the Built of brick and lime, and decorated with 
Dibit gate of I£i?rir. enamelled bricks. An inscription gives the date 
1532 A.D. 

Jahriz, on canal 400 Major Forster says that Jahriz is a corruption of 
yds. E of IJi^rir. George Thomas, who is said to have built it. 

The date 1420 A.D. proves the absurdity of this. 
Built of sanga khrirri. 

Tomb of Chert Gum- Built of brick and lime. Date unknown, 
baz, U m. N.W. of 
liitfrir. 

Tomb £ a m. E. of A picturesque building of bricks, decorated with 
^Ii$rir. enamelled bricks. Date, 1350 A.D. 

Hdnst Tahsil. 

Mosque of Mir. A Muslim building of brick and lime. Date given 

in inscription, 1196 A.D. 

Mosque in Hrinsl. A Muslim ouilding of stone, brick, and lime. An 
inscription gives the date 1685 a.d. 

Another mosque in Built of brick and lime. Date given in an in- 
the town. scription, 1365 A.D. 

Barsi gate of Hrinsl. Built in the Muslim style of brick and mortar. 

Date given in an inscription, 1302 A.D. 

Mosque of Kufcb $ri- Built of brick and lime in 1491 A.D. Muslim style, 
fab, 40 yds. from 
town wall. 
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Sect. I. 


Namb and Locality. 

Mosque of Bii ’Ali 
Bakhsh in the 
town. 

Fort of Han si. 

The Jog! Samddh in 
the village of Kofc 
Kaldn. 


Remarks. 

Built of brick and mortar iu 1226 A.D. Muslim 
style. 

Said to have been built by Rdjd Prithi Rdf in 1260 
A.D. ; it is of brick and mortar. 

Hindi! temple of brick and lime. Date about 
1250 A.D. 


Temple of Debiji, J 
m. W. of Pabra. 

Tomb of Fir Rand 
Dhir, 100 yds. W. 
of Babiina. 

Dome of Asad Khdn 
PafUdn, 500 yds. 
W. of Tobana. 

Mosque of Dildwar 
Khan. 50 yds. N. 
of Tobdna. 

Dome of Dildwar 
Khan. 

Dome near Tobana. 

Mosque of Mir Fn/.il 
in the town of 
Tobana. ; 

Bdrahdari “ pavilion” 
on 12 arches, on a 
hill near Tobana. j 

Granite pillar of 
Fathdbdd* 


Fort of Agroba, i of 
a m. N. W. of town 
of Agroba. 


Barmtld TahsiL 

A Hindu building of brick and lime, said to have 
been built in the time of the Pandus. 

Built of brick and lime in about 850 A.D. Muslim 
style. 

A Muslim building of brick and lime, ornamented 
with enamelled coloured bricks. Date, 1350 A.D. 

Built of brick and lime by Dildwar Khdn Lodi in 

1000 A.D. 


Muslim style. 




Built of brick and lime in 1600 A.D., by Masii 
Khdn Afghan Lodi. 

Built of brick and lime, decorated with blue, red 
and yellow enamelled bricks. Date, 1600 A.D. 
Style, Muslim. 

A Hindi! building of brick and lime. Said to have 
been built by Rdl Pithora in 1100 A.D. 

This is a Muslim pillar, formed of blocks of red 
granite, cemented together, rising from a square 
pedestal, and surmounted by a small white 
dome about 18 ft. in height. Built by Flniz 
Shah in 1372 A.D. 

The present fort, built of brick and mortar, is 
in ruins. It was built in 1783 A.D. over an 
older fort, built by Agar Sain, founder of the 
Agarwdl Banyds, 200 B.C. 


Rohtak District, 


Tank close to Dihli 
Gate at Jhajjar. 

7 tombs, 500 paces 
from the town of 
Jhajjar. 

Tank of Hhdh Ghdzt 
Karaalwdld, 20 
paces to the N, of 
Jhajjar. 


A Muslim tank, built of brick and lime in 1625 A.D. 
it is said to have been built by Kaldl Khdn, 
mace bearer to the Emperor Jahdngir. 

Built of stone and lime in 1625 a.d. They are 
said to have been built by Kaldl Khdn. Muslim 
style. 

Built of stone and lime in 1600 A.D., by Durga 
Mall, Lieut, -Governor in Akbar’s reign. Hindi* 
style. 



Sect. I. 


KOUTAK DISTRICT. 
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Name and Locality. 

Tomb and Mosque of 
ShAhGbAziKamAI, 
40 paces N. of 
Jhajjar. 

Mosque of Bazdrw&li 
in the Square of 
Jhajjar. 

Two Mausoleums, 4£ 
m. N. of Jhajjar. 

Mausoleum S.\V. of 
the above. 

Tomb of Naugaza Pir, 
Mosque, and SarAi 
for travellers, with 
well and tank, W. 
of KanwA. 

Domed tomb, m. 
from MAthanliAli. 

Tomb of Pir i Ghaib, 
3 m. N.W. of Gu- 
ryAna. 

Tombs of Ganj i Shd- 
hidAn, 200 paces 
from Badli. 

Mosque of ’'Alamgir 
in Badli. 

Tomb of TAhir Pir or 
Guga, 5 m. from 
Jhajjar. 

BAoli or “ well,” 1 m. 
outside Maliim. 

Mosque in Mahim. 

Mosque of Dini Mas- 
jid in Rohtak. 

Tank of Gokarn, or 
Gaucharan, \ of 
a m. W. of lloh- 
tak. 

Shrine of SulfcAn 
Arfin, next to the 
Ganj Gate of Roh- 
tak. 

A Ma^h, or “ reli- 
gious house ” for 
Jogis, 1J m. from 
Rohtak. 

Tomb of BahAu ’d 
din, 4 m. from 
Itohtak on the Go- 
to ana road. 

Inscribed stone at the 
village of Boh dr. 


Remarks. 

Muslim buildings of brick and lime. Date, 
1600 A.D. 


Built of stone and lime by Raunak Khdn in 
1662 A.D. 

Built of stone and lime by ’Jzzat Khdn and Kdld 
Khan in 1600 A.D. 

Muslim Btyle. Date, 1600 A.D. 

Built of brick, lime, and mortar by Sdraj Mall, 
Rdjd of Bhartpiir, in 1660 A.D. Hindi! style. 


Built of stone, lime, and brick by Tir Antlaz 
Khdn Biliich, a servant of Akbar, in 650 A.D. 

Of brick and lime. Supposed to have been built 
by a grain merchant. Date unknown. 

Muslim buildings of brick and lime. Date un- 
unknown. 

Built by order of Aurangzib in 1680 A.D.,of brick. 
Muslim stylo. 

A Hindi! building. Date, 1780 A.D. 


A Hindi! well, built by Baidu, mace-bearer to Shah 
”Alam in 1775. 

A Muslim building of stone, brick and lime. Date 
not given. 

A Muslim building of stone, brick, and lime. 

Much revered by the Hindtis. Built of stone, 
brick, and lime. Date unknown. 


Built of brick and lime, Muslim style. Date un- 
known. 


A Hindi! building, very ancient. 


A Muslim building. Date unknown. An annual 

fair is held here. 


A Hindi! stone inscribed, date unknown. The 
letters arc in the old NAgari, and the learned 
men of the locality cannot read them, 
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INTRODUCTION : OBJECTS OF INTEREST. 


Sect. I. 


Name and Locality. 
College of Jogls, in 
the boundary of 
Bohdr. 


Remarks. 

A very ancient Hindu building of stone, brick, and 
lime. The chief of the Jogis resides here. 


Sirsa District . 


Bdoli, or “ well,” near 
the Rdnia Gate of 
Sirsa. 

Mosque and tomb 
outside Rdnia Gate 
to the W. 


Sikh Temple in town 
of Sirsa. 

Temple, outside Hi sdr 
gate about 100 
paces. 


An Egyptian well, built of brick and mortar, by 
Ratno, widow of Gurdial a Khatri, in 1700 A.D. 

The tomb is of brick and lime ; it is said to be the 
tomb of Khwdjah ’Abdu’s Shaktir, said to have 
accompanied Muhammad Ghorl. The date is 
1300 A.p. The Mosque was built by the Niiwdb 
of Rdnia in 1000 a.d. 

Built in the Egyptian style by Guru Ndnak, 
founder of the Sikh rcligiofjfin 1404 A.D. He 
and Guru Govind resided here. 

A Hindi! temple, built of brick and lime by a 
Jogi named Sirsdyi Ndth, from whom Sirsa is 
said to have been called, in the 13th century. 


Tomb of Shdh Bhik, 
12 m. \V. of Shdh- 
abdd. 

Mosque at Shdha- 
bdd, 12 m. from 
Ambdla. 

Temple at Pcoha, 

Tomb of Shekh Chilli 
at Thdncsar. 

Friday Mosque at 
Thancsar. 

Gateway of the Fort 
at Thdncsar. 

Mosque of Sanjin, 
25 m. N.E. of 
Ambdla. 

Two old gateways at 
Sadaura. 

Tomb of Shdh Nawdz 
at Sadaura, with a 
mosque. 

Mansion at Buria at 
Jagadri. 


Ambdla District, 

A large sq. building of solid masonry, with 4 
turrets and a dome in the centre. Date, 1710 A.D. 
Style, Muslim. An annual fair is held here. 

Built of solid masonry by Shdh Jahdn in 1630 A.D., 
but appropriated by the Sikhs for the last 100 
years. Muslim style. A Granth is kept here, 
ami the place is called Mastgarh. 

Built of solid masonry in 1830 A.D. It is a good 
specimen of Hindi! architecture. 

An octagonal building, with a dome of red granite 
faced with white marble. Muslim style. Built 
in 1060 a.d. 

A Muslim building of solid masonry. Said to have 
been built by Farrnkh Shdh in 1400 A.D. 

A good specimen of architecture. Built of solid 
masonry about 1400 A.D. Style, Muslim. 

A Muslim building of blocks of grey stone, a good 
arch i tec tu ml specimen. Built in 1400 a.d. 
Inside there is an Arabic inscription. 

Built of red brick/ There is an inscription on a 
stone let into one of the arches, which gives the 
date 1618. 

Muslim buildings of solid masonry, with an inscrip- 
tion over the gateway. Date of the tomb 
1460 A.D,, of the mosque 1600 A.D. 

Built of wood by Shdh Jahdn in 1680 A.D. In 
the interior are massive stone arches. Muslim 
style. 
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Simla District . 


Name a>*d Locality. 
Garden and buildi ngs 
at Pinjor, 3 m. from 
Kalka. 


Mosque at Pinjor. 


Temple of Dari 
Mandal at 1 'injur. 


Remarks. 

Built of rough-liewn blue stpnc, and brick covered 
with cement, by Faujdar Khan, foster brother 
of Aurangzib, in 1G50 a.d. People on the spot 
call it FidAi Khdn, who is said to have been the 
brother of the Ndwab who ruled at Lahor. 

Built of unhewn stone in the reign of Aurangzib. 
about 1650 a.d. The centre large arch is 
flanked by 2 smaller ones, surmounted by a dome 
with 2 minarets 60 ft. high. 

An old Hindu building of blue hewn stone, said to 
have been built in 1100 B.c. There is here a 
pool of clear water, originally roofed over, and 
there are 5 pillars st ill standing, it is much 
used by male and female bathers, who arc 
separated by a biiek wall. 


Ladiiind District, 

A Muslim building of brick and lime, decorated 
with colours inside. Supposed to have been built 
by Sliekh Muhammad Sharif in 1680 A.D. 

A Muslim building of brick and lime. Date. 
1680 A.d. 

• % 

Muslim buildings of brick and lime. Built in 
150<f a.d. His descendants are still living in 
Lodi aim. 

Built of brick in 1200 A.D. Muslim style. 

A Muslim tomb, built in 1580 A.D. 


Most pic and Tomb of j 
Shcklnm Wall in | 

Lodiana. | 

Tomb of Kluin gab ; 

Stilaimdn Shah j 
Chishtlin Lodiana 
Tomb and Mosque of ! 

Khan gah Saiyid j 
‘AH Sarmast. j 
Tomb of Khangah j 
Shah lyutb. 

Tomb of Khangah j 
Saiyid ’All Buzurg. | 

Pillar 1 m, E. of 1 
Lodi Ami. i 

Pillar ii m. K. of i 
Lodiiiiui. ! 

Pillar near Sanih- 1 
Will, > 

Pillar near Sanil 
Las hka ri Kh an. ! 

Temple of MdriGuga, A Hindu building of brick. A great fair is held 
in the village of ! here annually. Date, 1700 A.d. 

Chapar. i 

Tomb of ShdhDiwrin. ; Built of brick and lime in 1520 a.d. Government 
1 w. W. of Tchd.ni. • allows IflObigahs or acres of land to support it. 

| Muslim style. 

lornb of Sarwiiuf Built of brick. .Said to be very ancient, and 
Wald, close to ! claimed by the Pnthilns of KotH as that of their 
, Tchiira. ancestor. 


These pillars arc of brick, and were built in the 
reign of SliAh Jalian. 


lombof Shah Ism’afl ' A Muslim tomb, built in 1600 a.d. 
Ghishti, 24 m. W. 


of Tehdra. 
XPa.uLih — ffluo *1 
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lXTltODlI OTIuN : OBJECTS OF INTEREST. 


Sect, I 


Name axi* Locality. [ Remarks. 

Tomb of 11 ai Firuz A Muslim tomb of brick. Date, 1500 A.P. 

Wald, near the 
town of Hatur. 

Tomb of Bhoga Mall A Hindu tomb. Built of brick in the reign of 
Wald in Hatur. Iliundyun. 

Eastgr Mosque, 1 m. An ancient Muslim building of brick, date un- 
N.W. of Hatur. known. 

Mosque of lldi Jalli A Muslim building. Date, 1500 A.D. 

Kh an Wdli in 

Hatur, 

Temple of Gurdwa- A Sikh temple of brick, built ill memory of a visit 
rah in. town of of Guru Govind Singh. 

Lama. 

Mosque of Blur, 2 m. Said to have been built by Muhammad Shall 
*E. of Suhaiia. (Ibori in 1101 A.D. Called Bhir from a Fakir 

who dwelt there 150 years ago. Muslim style. 
Tomb of lliiHniu ! A Muslim building of brick. Date about 1550 A.D. 
Khun in Bahlolpur. t 

Tom!) of ’Alawfil | Brick tomb. Muslim style. Date, 1 (100 A.D. 

Khan in bahlolpur. I 

Tomb of Baud Khan i A Muslim tomb of brick. Date, 1C00 A.D. 
Itisdlddr. | 

Mosque and Tomb i Muslim buildings of brick. Date about 1600 A.D. 
of Kanidlu *rt din 
Khan in the same i 
town. 1 

Tombs of Khdngdh : Muslim tombs of brick. Date about 1700 A.D. 
’Abdu ’r Ragman \ 

Klidn and Hindi ! 

Jamal. j 

House of Ndinddr j Muslim house. Date, 1000 A.D. 

Klidnwdlu. [ 

Tomb of Ni'nvdb j Muslim tomb. Date about 1550 A.D. 

Bahadur Khan 1 
near Bahlolpur. ■ 

Tomb and Mosque of i Muslim buildings. Built in the reign of Sikaiular 
Khdiigali Mihr ’AH I Shah Lodi, probably by the widow, in 1500 A.D. 
Hhdli 1 m. W. of j 
Machhiwdrd. | 

Temple of Machhl- | Hindu temple, built in memory of the visit of 
ward. > fluru Govind, in 1700 A,D, 


J aktndhar District . 

Tank of Devi kd A Hindi! building of masonry, <latc ttnkiiowib 
Taldo, 1 nn from One of the most picturesque spots near Jalandhar. 
Jalandhar. The trees arc very fine and the lank beautiful. 

Mosque and tomb of A Muslim tomb and mosque of masonry, built in 
Shckh Dafwesh in 1617 A.D. This Darwcsb came from JKdbuL 
the village of Basti 
Shckh. 

Temple of Tamji in Built of masonry by Guru Arjun Ndth. 

Kartdrpdr. 



Sect I. 

Name and Locality, j 
Bdrahdari, 4 a m. j 
from Nawdshahr. 

Fort of Thillaur. . 


Sard! in Nurma];all. 


Two tombs at Hadi- 
rawdla close to 
Ndkodar. 

Dakhni Sardf, 8 m. 
from Ndkodar. 


Temple of J wala- 
mukhl. 


Bdrahdari of Lehna 
Singh, with a house 
for travellers at 
Lohan. 

Fauriyd, or “ steps ” 
leading to a temple 
in Jwdlamukhi, 

Tank at Haripiir. 

Gokhru Tank and 
Temple of Rdm- 
chandra at Hari- 
pur. 

8 Temples in Haripiir. 

Temple of Thdkur- 
Dvedrah in the vil- 
lage of Masnir. 

Temple of Mahddeo, 
in the village of 
Nurbidna. 

Temple of Bagla- 
mukhl, in the vil- 
lage of Dhdr Kaldn, 
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Remakes. 

Built by Muhammad $ddik in 1702 A.d. There 
being no heirs, it lapsed to Government, and is 
now a public garden. 

A Hindu building of masonry, built by Diwdn 
Mokam Chand in 1807 A.D., and now garrisoned 
by British troops. 

Muslim Sara!, built in 1612 A.D. Celebrated for a 
beautifully carved gate, erected by the empress 
Nur Jahdn, wife of Jahdnglr. 

In Muslim style, of brick, decorated with colour 
and carving. Date, 1612 a.d. 

A sard! built of masonry in 1612 A.D., not now 
used, but had 1 20 rooms with a verandah. 


Kdngra Sub-district . 

Style partly Muhammadan, partly Hindu. Built 
in 650 A.D. The building is of inasonxy, with 
gilt domes mid pinnacles. Cunningham says 
(Arch. Rep., vol. v., p. 170) that this place is 
first mentioned by a Chinese envoy who was 
sent in 650 in search of the philosopher’s stone. 
The temple is built against the walls of a ravine, 
and has within it a pit 3 ft. deep, where, on 
applying a light, a flame bursts out. A large fair 
is held here In April and October. There are 7 
tanks in the neighbourhood. 

A Sikh building of masonry. Built about 1800 A.D, 


Very ancient Hindu steps. 


Hindi! tank, built by Rdni Durgd Dal in 1550 A.D, 
Near it are many fine trees and a temple. 

Hindi! buildings of masonry. Date of the temple, 
1300 A.D., and Of the tank 1450 A.D. 


Hindi! temples, built by Gobardhau Chand about 
1700 A.D. 

Very ancient Hindi! Temple. 


Hindi! temple, built in 1450 A.D. A fair is held 
here in February. 

A Hindi! temple, surrounded by 9 small shrines, 
built about 1350 A.D. 
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INTRODUCTION : OBJECTS OF INTEREST. 


Sect. I. 


Name and Locality, j Remarks. 

Temple of ■ Kdkasar, ’ A Hindu temple, built about 1500 a.d. A fair is 
in the village of 1 held here annually. 

Kalovi. 

Debldcrah, in the vil- Hindi!! building, built by Bhiip Singh's wife in 
Jagc of Deni. 1550 a.d. A flight of steps leads down to the 

river Bids. 

Bijukri Debi. in the A famous Hindi! shrine, visited by people from all 
village of Ujaiii. parts of India. The date is unknown. 

Temple of Mahddeo A very old and famous Hindu temple, date un- 
Bru in the village j known. A fair is held here, and pilgrims visit it 
of Danoah. j ami make offerings. 

Temple of ShibjL in ' A very famous Hindu temple, built on a high hill. 

. the village of! A large fair is held here. 

Kachai. . 

Temple of Shobaj Ancient Hindu temple, witlia Buddhist inscription 
Nath. in the village found by Sir 1). Forsyth in 1854. 

of Chari. I 

Temple of Agni Devi j It is ancient. An annual fair is held here, 
in the village of ' 

Barwala. I 

Uchra Kund in the j This place is sacred both to Muslims am] Hindus, 
village of Ujani. i 

Kot Kangra Fort. j Hindu fort- of masonry. Date about 1000 R.C. 

j Nothing now remains older than the 0th or lOtli 
j century a.d. It was taken by Mahmud of 
Ghazni in 1009 a.d., when an immense trea- 
, sure was captured. The stamped coin alone 
I amounted to C 1 ,750,000. A I ni lti Kan states t hat 
| Mahmud fonml here the pedigree of the Indo- 
| Scythian Frinces of Kabul for 60 generations, 
and Cunningham, vol. ii., p. 150, thinks they 
kept their treasure here. It fell again into the 
hands of the Hindus, till taken by Muhammad 
j Tuplilak in 19H7. It was the capital of the 
| Kiij as of Trigartha, who reigned for 6 centuries. 

It was captured by Kan jit Singh in 1809. There 
; is an inscription of 6 lines ent in the rock out- 
side the Jnhdngir-i Gate, said by Cunningham to 
be of the 6th century. 

Fort of Riblu, 12 m. A Hindi! fort, built of masonry. The Ihija of 
from Kangra. Kangra resides here. 

Temple of Nandi- Very old and famous shrine. 2 annual fairs held 
keshwar in the vil- here, 

lage of Jadrangal. ! 

Temple of Deni, in I Rat Bingh, Baja of Clmmba, was killed here 
the village of i about a century ago by Sanchdr Chand, Raja of 
Naotli, 8 m. N. of Kdngra. This Hindu temple was built in 
Kangra. memory of the event. 

Temple of Kanja A very picturesque spot. This Hindi! temple. 
Mahddeo in the vil- dedicated to Bhibji, is in the centre of a thick 

lage of Kanidrn, wood. There are 2 massive blocks of granite 

.. 7 m. E, of Dharra- with inscriptions in Pdlt of the 1st century 

sdld. A.D., discovered by Mr. E. Bayley, who has pub- 

lished an account of them in the Jourii. Beng. As. 
S3oe„ vol. xxiii,, p. 87. 
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KANGRA SUB- DISTRICT. 
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Name and Locality,. Remarks. 

Gang Blmram, a Very ancient and famous Hindu buildings. , 
temple and tank { 
halfway between : 

Kangra and 
Uharmsiilii. ' 

Tank of Suraj Kund A famous Hindu bathing-place, with 3 drinking 
in the city of Kan- i fountains, 
gra. 

Temple of Bir Bhadr. Another name for iShibji. An annual fair is held 
1 here in .Tune, 

Temple of Gupt A famous Hindu bathing-place. 

Gangd in the town 
of Kangra. 

Temple of BaijriiUh Hindu temple, built in 23 A.D. The hall is 48 
in the Tab si l of ft. sq. outside and 19$ inside. It contains a list 
lYihimpur. of Obandra kings from 02f> to 800 a.d. A fair 

is held here in January and Februnrv. 

Temple of Arsapuri. On a lofty hill. Considered very holy, * 
in the village of 
Dramnmn, 

Fountain of Naun, in Very ancient. On the main road. 

Hammirpi'ir Tali- 
nil. * ; 

A number of unimportant places, mentioned in *• Panjab Antiquities," 
are here omitted. 

Tomb of Nn \v ab : 

Ghulitm Mul.iam- 1 
mad, in the village , 
of Bhalet. j 

Temple of Shibwiila. i Built, it is said, by Bhadri Singh Vaztr, and very 
I ancient. 

lidjtVs Palace, in the Built about 1 4“>0 A.D. by the present chief's ances- 
village of Partali. j tors. 

Fort of Kotla. ; Said to be very ancient. 

Temple of 'fhdkrir The i«lol here is famous. 

Bijnil, in the vil- 
lage of Nurpi'ir. I 

Temple of Banhandi The idol here is much visited, and is thought very 
Thakur, in the vil- fine, 
lage of Fhatran. 

Temple of Gopdl A very large edifice. 

Tbakur.ih the vil- 
lage of Saj pi'ii-. 

Temple of Vasili st a, Built about 3o0 A.D. There is a hot spring here, 
in the village of 
Jagat Sukh. 

Temple of Hartumba Reputed very ancient. 

Oebl, in tho village j 
. of Giudri. I 

Temple of Bijli Mu- I On a lofty lull, often struck by lightning, whence 
liddeo, in the vil- j tho name, 
lage of Kaisko$. J 
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INTRODUCTION : OBJECTS OP INTEREST. 


Sect. I. 


Name and Locality. 


Remarks. 


Temple of Debt 
Bhdga Shib, in the 
village of Pent. 

Temple of Rdm 
Chand, in the vil- 
lage of Mani Kapi. 

Temple of liaghun- 
dthji, in the same 
village. 

Temple of Manda 
Debi. in the vil- 
lage of Pari. 

Temple of Prdsar 
Rishl, in the vil- 
lage of Kamand. 

Temple of Ubri Deb- 
tdl, in the village 
of Deo. 

Temple of Raghun- 
dthjl, in village of 
Sultanprtr. 

Temple of Targag 
Ndrdyan, in the 
village of Dedr. 

Temple of Mahddeo, 
in the village of 
Nagar. 

Temple of Jamilu, in 
the village of 
Dhabbri. 

Temple of Thdkur 
Ndr Singh. 

Temple of Ndrdyan. 
in the village of 
Bashist. 

Temple of Ndromani. 
in the village of 
Knew. 


Reputed very ancient. 

Built by RAjd Jagat Sukli. Very ancient. 

Very famous. Much visited by pilgrims. Hot 
springs. 

Very ancient. 

Very ancient. 


Very ancient Hindd shrine. 


A large fair is held here in October, when all the 
lesser divinities in Kulu come to pay their re- 
spects. 

Very ancient. 


Very ancient, as are the temples of Chatur Br-rj, in 
the same village, and of Thdkur Murlldhar, in 
the village of Tdu, and of Mahddeo, in the village 
of Hart. 

Very ancient. 


I Built by Raja Jag Sukh. 
I Very ancient. 


Very ancient. 


Sikh Temple of Dar- 
bdr Sdbih and 
Sacred Tank, in the 
city of Amritsar, 
also called the 
Golden Temple. 


A mr itsar IHvisio n . 

The Temple is of marble, the dome 1>eing covered 
with copper gilt. The walls are adorned with de- 
vices of figures and flowers. The Tank along the 
topmost steps is 510 ft, sq., and is surrounded by 
76 pavilions. The Temple was first called Har 
Mandar, and was built by Guru Arjun, successor of 
Hdmdds. It stood in the centre of the Tank, 
and the design was that of the Muslim Saint, 
Midn Mir. It was destroyed by A^mad Shdh in 
i 1761, but rebuilt in 1702. Ranjit Singh took 
Amritsar in 1802, and spent large sums on the 
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Sect I. 

Name and Locaiitt. 


Sikh Temple of AkAl 
Banga. Built in 

1000. 


Garden called BAgh 
Guru. 

Sikh Garden of Baba 
At:\l and Tomb. 


Banga RAmgarhiya. ( 

I 


Hindu Temple of 
ShibwAla Misr Vir 
Bhan, in the city 
of Amritsar. 


Fort of Covindgaj’h, 
1 m. fin :i the city 
of Amriisar. 

The Garden of RAm- 
bAgh, N. of Amrit- 
sar, and close by. 


Ilindii Temple of 
Raghunath, out of 
the Lohgarh gate 
of Amritsar. 

Remains of a SariU, 
4 in. f romVairowAl. 

SarAt of NAru 'd din, 
4 m. from Tamil 
Taran. 

SarAt of AmAnat 
KliAn, 12 m. from 
Amritsar. 


Remarks. 


Temple, whence it was called the DarbAr Sahib, 
or Court Temple. It is a square of 40 ft. 4 in., 
and stands on a platform G7 ft. sq. in the centre 
of the Tank. A marble causeway joins it to the 
E. side of the Tank, which is filled by a branch 
of the old Ilaslt Canal dug for the purpose in 
the last century. A copy of the Granth, watched 
by priests, is read daily to the crowds who 
attend. 

The I’ahl, or Sikh baptism, is here administered to 
converts. The Granth is brought here at 11 l\M. 
from the DarbAr Temple, and carried back at 

1 A.M. The Hikli Guru Har Govind used to sit 
here, and here his weapons arc kept and wor- 
shipped. The building has 3 stories, the upper- 
most covered with gilt copper. 

This is the Garden of the DarbAr Temple, and is 
much frequented by the Sikhs, who read their 
religious books in it. It dates from 1588. 

A lofty tower is built over the tomb of Atal. son of 
the Gth Guru Har Govind, who died 1028, A lamp 
at the top is lighted every night, and can lie seen 
7 rn. off. Adjoining the tower is a beautiful 
tank called Kausar. 

Residence of the RAmgarhiya SardArs. There arc 

2 towers, or minarets, 136 ft. high. Travellers 
are allowed to lodge hero. 

The building is of brick and mortar, and dates from 
1885. It was built by I)esa Singh, grandfather 
of SardAr Dyal Singh Majithia. An annual 
grant of 1722 rs. was made by Lelma Singh, and 
confirmed by the British Government, on con- 
dition of Sanskrit being taught. 

Was built by Ran jit Singh in 1809, and is now 
garrisoned by a battery of artillery and a com- 
pany of British infantry. 

Was enclosed by Ranjit Singh, who erected build- 
ings in it for himself and his courtiers while at 
Amritsar. These buildings are used for the Dis- 
trict Courts and Treasury, and the ground is 
laid out as a public garden. 

It has beautiful coloured decorations, and was 
built 1750. 


This and the next were built by JahAngir on the 
old Dihll and LAhor road about 1754. Little is 
left but the gateway. 

There is a tomb hero with a shrine and a colossal 
gateway. 

The above remarks apply to this also. 
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.Sect. T. 


Name and Locality. 


Remarks. 


Sikh Temple of Tdran 
Tamil, 4 miles from 
Amritsar. 

Tomb of 2nd Guru 
Angad, 9 miles 
from Tamil Tamil. 

Sikh Temple of Gurd- 
wdrah, 2 miles from 
Vairowal. 

The Raja Tank, 5 
m. from Garanda. 

Hindu Temple of | 
Buddha and iiiim- j 
kaur in the town 
of Hum Das. 

Tank of Ram Tirtli. 


Sard! of Pul Kangri, ' 
2 miles from Atari. ! 


This temple was built in honour of Guru Ram Das 
in 1708 of brick, mortar and white stone. It is 
small, and stands on the side of a large tank. 
The roof is covered with sheets of gilt copper. 

ft was built by Ranjit Singh in 1815, of bricks 
and mortar. An annual fair is held here. 

Tt was built in 1750 by Amr Das, 3rd Guru of the 
Sikhs. There is a large well in which the 
people descend by 84 steps to the water. An 
annual fair is held in October. 

It was built by Todar Mall in A k bur’s time. 
There are the remains of a superb tank. 

Built in 1525, of bricks and mortar, by a Guru. 


Tt was built by Chanda Lai, minister of Jahdngir ; 
as he was an enemy of the Sikhs, they will not 
bathe in the tank. 

Was made in 1820, and as the canal passes through 
it, it is always full of clear water. 


1. Tomb of Saiyid 

Muhammad 
Shah Mauj Da- , 
ryd Buk h ari at j 
the Thdnali of j 
Andrkali. ' 

2. Tomb of ’Abdu 

t Razzak Shall 
Chi nigh Gllani 
at Anaikali. 

3. Sarcophagus of 

Andrkali, in the 
Protestant Ch., 
one mile from 
Ldlior. 

4. Tomb of Ddtd 

Ganj Bakhsli, 
near the Kach- 
lmri at Ldhor. 

5. Chauburji Gate- 

way, 1$ mile 
from Ldlior, on 
Multan road. 

C. Bdrahdan of 
Vazir Khdn, at 
Andrkali. 

7. Samddh of Guru 
Arjtin, outside | 
the Roshndi Gate 
of Ldhor. 1 


Labor Division. 

Kreeted in 1571. in the time of Akbar, of brick. 
A fair is held here. 


Built in 1682, and is now the office of the Ac- 
countant-General. 


One of the finest pieces of carving in the world, 
anti inscribed with verses composed by Jahdngir, 
the lover of Andrkali. The date is nbout 10ui>. 


Commenced by Sultdn Ibrahim in 1072, and 
finished by Akbar, of stone, brick and mortar. 


Built in 1641 by Zil.u *n Nissd, daughter of 
Aurangzib. Kreeted in a garden which has 
perished. 

Built in 1635 bv v AIimu \1 din Vazir Khdn, now 
the Reading Room. 

Dates from 1006, The Grnntli is read here. 
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Name and Locality. < Remarks. 

8. Satnddh of Kan jit Built in 1811 of brick and marble, adorned with 
Singh. sculpture and painting. Repairs paid for by the 

British Government. 

0. SamAdh of Mai Built in 1830 by Ihmjit, over one of his wives. 
Naka in LAkor. 

10. Mosque of Vazir Built in 1035 by v Alimu M din Vazir Kh an. 

Jvljan, near the Magnificently sculptured and decorated with 
Kot will's office encaustic bricks. In the centre is the tomb of 
in Labor. ; *Abd 1 ’UslishAk. round which a fair is held on 

i every Thursday 

1 1. BAdsh Alii Mosque Built, by order of Aurangzib in 1073, and cost it is 

near the Fort ; said £00,000. It is vast, 
of Lulior. j 

1 2. Jluziiri Gardens The Pavilion is of marble, and was erected by Banjit 

and Bdrahdarf ; Singh, 
near the Fort. ; 

13. Sonahrt Most pic Built by Nuwab Bakun Khun in 1750. The cupola 

in Labor. is covered with gilt copper, whence the name. 

11. Fort of Labor. Original fort was built by Mahmud Ghazni, hut 
perished. Akbar then began a new one in 
1502, which was completed by ShAh Julian. 

1.“. SarAi of Gauli- Belongs to ltaja Harbans Singh, and is supposed 
wall near the to have been built in the reign of Jahangir, 
central Jail. * 

10. Tomb of Nuru ; Built in 1028 by Shah Julian, of marble and 
M din Jahangir, j granite. This magnificent tomb is after the 

Kmperor in I Taj and the Kutb the finest edifice in India. 

HhiihUarra, 3 j 
miles N.W. of | 

Labor. ! 

17. Tomb of A'sif Built in 1028 of brick and marble. All the decora- 
Khun at Shall- j tions were destroyed by the Sikhs, 
darra, I 

IS. Tomb of Nur ; All the decorations were destroyed by Ranjit 
Jahdn Btgam, Singh, 
wife of Jahan- 
gir. i 

H>. Temple of Shah- : The Granth is read here by the Sikhs, 
idganj in Lands; j 
Bazar in Labor. ; 

20. SamAdh of Ja- ! Built in 1845. 

wAliir Singh, j 
outside the ; 

Masti Gate of 
Ldhor. 

21. Tomb of ’Alt Built about 1055. 

MnrdAn KhAn, j 

at Bi gam pur, ! 

J miles from 

Ldhor. 

-2. ShAHmdr Gar- Were laid out by ShAh Jahdn in 162S, after the 
dens at BAgh- plan of the Royal Gardens in Kashmir. Now 
banpdr, 0 miles used for fetes. Costs Government 2000 rs. 
from Ldhor, a yeav to keep up, 
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23. Tomb cf Jdni Built by Jdni in 1718 for his sister, but dying 

Khdn. before her lie was buried there. 

24. Tomb of Miydn Dates from 1056, but builder is unknown. 

Vfulda at Sdlm- 
ndri, 3£ miles 
from Lilhor. 

25. Tomb of Miydn Built in 1025 by Ddrd, It is sculptured and painted, 

Mir, 3 miles and is held in great veneration, 
from Ldlior.. 

2G. Tomb of Nuwiib : Belongs to Niiw&b Nawdzish ’All. 

Miydn Khan at 
Bhoghvdl, 3 m. 
from Ldlior. 

27. Bhadr Kdl A part built in 1814 by Bat an Singh Gurjdkia, 

Temple and and the rest by Kanhya Kampuwdld. Great fair 
Tank at Niydz licld here yearly, 

Beg, 8 miles 
from Ldhor. ! 

28. Tomb of Khdim 1 Dates from 1015. Two fairs held here. 

’d din, outside i 
theMoehl Gate j 
of Ldhor. | 

29. Bdrahdari at Tar- 1 Built of brick by Humdydn in 1531, now nearly 

garh,l m. from | ruined. 

Ldhor. I 

30. Samddh of Basti i Built of brick in 1802. The Granth is read hero. 

itdm, near tlie i Basti Itdm was Itanjit’s Guru or spiritual guide, 
fort of Ldhor. | The tomb is sculptured and painted. 

31. Samddh of Shir j Of brick. 

Singh at Shuh | 

Bildwal, 3 m. i 
from Ldhor. > 

32. Samddh of Ilaki- 1 Dates from 1739, when Ilakikat Rdi was killed here. 

kat Rdi at K<4 j and the Samddh built. 

Khojah Sdl, 3 
m. from Ldhor. 

33. Chaubdrah of Dates from 1544. An annual fair is held here. 

Chhajju Bhagat 
outside the 
Shdhdlmi Gate 
of Ldhor. 

34. Bdoll or well of Constructed in 1835. The Granth is read here. 

Guru Itdm dds Decorated with colours, 
in Ldhor, 

35. Tomb of Zibu ’n Desecrated by Ranjit, who took oil the marble slabs 

nissd, at Nawd- and placed them in the pavilion of the IJuzdri 
kot, 2 m. from Garden. 

Ldhor. 

3G\ Tomb of Chauk- Built in 1658. Annual fair held, 
hand! Sadr 
Diwdn, 2* m. 
from Kaatir. 

37. Cha ukh an d 1 Jam. from Knsdr. Built in 1494 in the reign of 
Miydn fldrl Bdbar. 

’Agdl f?dbib. 
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38. Mosquo of HAzir i a m. from KasAr. Built in 1705 by KhAn 

KhAn, ** NAwAb of KasAr. 

39. Tomb of BAbjl Built in 1788. Annual fair held here. 

ShAh at KasAr. 

40. Fort of KnsAr. Built in 17S8 by SardAr RhushliAl Singh Singh- 

puria. 

41. Pillar of l)al- Set up in 1508 by Guru Ainr das of his own height, 

bergta Si* xoo in order that the Sikhs might offer money here 

wood at Klieru on which his disciples might subsist. 

Karn, 5 in. from 
KnsAr. 

42. Tomb of LAI Built by Shall Abu M din BilAch, in the reign of 

Habib at Shekh Akbar. 

Ahmad, 5 m. 
from KasAr. 

43. Temple of llAm Built by Diwdn J-ivkhpat RAi, and much frequented 

Thamman, 10 by HindAs. 
m. from KasAr. 

44. Janam AsthAii Dates from 1818. Guru Nanak was bom here, 

Sikh temple in and the place is much venerated by the Sikhs, 
the Pargamih 
of SliarakpAr. 

45. Bridge of Nalah Made by the Emperor JahAngir,to cross to Shekh- 

Phaid in lessor apAra. 

Sharakpur. 

(J ujard nu'd Id D is t rict . 

1. Fort at Shckha- Built by the Emperor Jalningir. 

pAra. 

2. Iliran Mindr Built by Jahangir Shikoh, eldest son of the 

Tank, tower and Emperor Jahangir, about 1650. The tower is 
pavilion. 70 ft. high. The tank has an area of 26,500 sq. 

yds., and is lined with brickwork ; it is perhaps 
the largest of its kind in India. A lofty causeway 
; on arches leads to the Pavilion in the centre of the 

! tank. It has 3 stories, the upper one domed, 

the 2nd open, with graceful pillars, supporting 
the roof. The court is a solidly built chamber. 

3. Tomb of KhdngAh Built about 1680. 

DogrAn. 

4. KhdngAh at A srAr. Has several domes. 

e. Tomb of MivAn Said to date from 1G60. 

Kliairu ’d din, : 
at the village of 
Pindi BhAtiyan. 

6. Tomb of Hazrat Built in the time of Akbar. 

KailAnwA'.A, 3 . 
ni. S. of llAm- 
nagar. 

T * Tomb of Shdh 
RaljmAn, 4 m. 

W, of AkAIgajh 
ThAnah. ! 
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S. Pftiulok, 3 m. W. Built in the time of Shah Julian, 
of Ramnngar. i 

0. Tomb of a wife of Built by Mir Ahmad Khan. Governor of Kashmir, 
theKing of Dihli , about Hh'n a.d. 
at Amindbad. 

10. Bamhdari of 

Said iir Hari 
Singh Naina 1 
in GnjnmnwtUd 
town. 

11. Tomb of Shall Built by Miyiin Baric bur. lur, a disciple of Shiih 

lliihnnin in the Rahman, alxmt 1700. 
village of Bhiri ' 

Shdh Ral.undn. 

12. Tomb of ’ Shiih j Built by Miyiin Barkliurdar. 

Jawand, in the i 
village of Ba- ; 
lidnwdla. 4 in. 
from Clujarun- 
WiUii. 

13. Tomb of Miyiin Built by himself about 1700. 

Barkliurdar in j 
the village of! 

Hurl tin wain, 7 ! 
m. from Guja- 
ranwala. 

It. Tomb of Saiyid j Built by his son Shdh Shams in the time of 
A h mad o r Aurangzib. 

Shekhu ’1 Hind ! 
at the village of 
Kotta Piniii. 

Kov al Pindi Divmon — Kowal Pindi District. 

1. Manikydla Tope. A Buddhistic tower, described by General < bin- 

r> m. N.E. of ningham in his Archieo! ogical Reports. 

Thdnah Hi but 
on the Grand , 

Trunk Road. j 

2. Fort of Plianvdld The retreat of the Gakkars when driven from tin* 

on the banks of Jhllam. 
the Solian River, 

12 m. K.of Rdwal 
Pindi. 

3. Tomb at Itivvdt, Contains the Mausoleum of Sultan Surureg (*ic) 

10 m. S.E. of and liis 2 wives. 

Rdwal Pindi. 

4. Gardens and Tomb One of Shdh Jabdn’s wives is buried here. 

at I^asan Abdnl, 

29 miles W. of 
Rdwal Pindi. 

r>. Fort of Atak. On the Indus, Very picturesque, 

-Ruins at Shdh Buddhistic remains, 
ki dehri. 
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Jhilam District 

Name ani> Locality. ; Remarks 

1. Temple of Mallot. Built by the Kashmir authorities wnen this part. 

10 m. N.W. of of the country was under that State, probably 

Find Djiflan about 050 A.T). Built on a plateau 2000 ft. above 

Khan and 12 m. tlic Jhilam, and commanding a tine view, 
from the river ! 

Jhilam. \ 

2. Hindu Temple of Very ancient, said to be of the time of the Pandas, 

Katas, 11 m. N ; 1100 n.c. 

of Find Dfidan ? 

Khan. I 

3. Temple of Bhii- Built of red and white sandstone, on an eminence 

ganwahi. 11 m. : commanding a fine view. Said to be Buddhistic. 
N.W. of Jahilpiir 1 
Tlninah. | 

4. Temple and Tower A Buddhist building of red sandstone with iri- 

of Shirganga, 0: glyph arches, pyramidal mouldings, Ac. 
m. W. of Katas, j 

Wall of Maira. Accidentally discovered. There are ancient inscrip* 
f tions on the stones. 

0. Fort of Kotiis, ' Covers 200 acres. A picturesque ruin. 

11 m. N.W. of 
Jhilam. 


1. Durbar Dhuni Su- j 

hib, (J m. N. of | 
Onjanit, on bank 
of Chen lib. i 

2. City and Fort of 

G u jar lit . 


Tomb of Shall i 
Daulah, 200 yds, 
E. of Gujarat, I 

1. Temple of Shiviila 
in the town of 
Gu jar lit. 

•*». Mosque and Tomb 
of a Blgam, 300 
yds. E. of Guja- 
rat. 

Tomb of Shall 
Jahangir 'Fakir, 

1 m, E. of Guja- 
rat. 

h Fort of Hailiin, 25 
m. S.W. of Guja- 
rdt. i 


UitjanU District. 

Built in 1827 by Pandit Muusn Kiim of burned 
bricks, laid iu lime cement. 


A ])lace of importance before the Greek invasion, 
first built by Baclmnpiil, a Raja of the Solar Race, 
It fell to ruin ; but in 1580 Akbnr built a fort 
with the aid of the Gujars, whence it was called 
Gujarilt Akbarabfid. It was repaired by the 
Sikh Sardar (Injur Singh and by Shdli Daulah, 
in the reign of Slulh J ah fin or of Aurangzib. 

Contains an inscription with the date 1718. 


Built in 1838 by Mahdrdja Guliib Singh. A pin- 
nacle of the dome is gilt. 

A black tombstone is inscribed with 2 couplets iu 
Persian, the last line of which gives the date. 


Tombs of the officers aud men who fell in the 
battle of Gujardt adjoin. 


Extensive ruins. There is a tomb in good order, 
probably that of Mirza Shekh ’All Beg, a noble- 
man of AkhnFs court, killed bv the Gnkkars iu 
1580 A.n. 
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8. Ruins of Zail Ka- An ancient ruin, reputed to be part of a buried 
riAli, 2G m. N.W. city. 

of GujarAt. 

9. Mosque of llasiil, The mosque contained an inscription dated 1591, 

81 m. N.W. of which was sent to the Crystal Palace. 

GujarAt. 

10. Ruined fort of Said to have been the head-quarters of the Verecli 

IslAmgarh, 8 m. JAts. 

N.E. of Guja- 
rat. 

11. Mung, 88 m. Said by Cunningham to be the place where Alex- 

N.W. of Guja- aiuler fought Poms. Many coins are dug up 
rat, on the K. here of the Greek kings, and the author has a 
bank of the statuette, the head encircled with rays, which 
Jlillam. may be an Apollo. This was found 20 ft. below 

the soil here. 

12. Sami of Kha- Built by Sakhi K haw Ass KhAn in 1545, Governor on 

wasspur, 11 m. the part of Shir Shall, who converted the Bha- 

N.W. of Guja- thiyaras, and called them Islam bis. 

rAt. 

13. Wells of KhariAn, One has a massive dome and an inscription saying 

21 in. N.W. of it was 1 ini shed in 10UG. The other was built by 
GujarAt. the Sikhs. 

14. Hunting-scat at! Still called by the Sanskrit name of Chokhandf. Built 

’Alum garb, 8^ | by Akbar in the 34th year of his reign. The 1st 
m. N.K. of Gu- j halting place after crossing the ChenAb, for the 
jurat. | Emperors in their progress from Dihli to 

l Kashmir. 

15. Tomb of lhigh A handsome brick building of uncertain date. 

ban Wald, 2: 
m. E. of Klid- ' 
riAn. ‘ 

](». The DarbAr of , Buill in 1827 by Ran jit Sinli. 

Jandi\ra ftaljib j 
at Mangat, 35 ; 
in. W. of Guja- I 
rAt, | 

17. Obelisk at Chi- • Sot up in 1849, to commemorate the great battle 
lianwula. i between the British and Sikhs. 


Skdhp&r District* 

1. Friday Mosque at Built in 1540, of brick, decorated with colour?. 

Bhera. The city was founded in the same year. 

2. Ruin at Vljhf, Of unknown date, but B.c, One of the most con- 

at Sabz Piud, spicuous of the ruins, which tell of a much higher 
near MiAni. state of prosperity than that now existing here. 

Sec Strabo, book xv. sect. 33. 

3. Tomb of Shah Built about 1300 A.D. The ruins show that a ver^r 

Rukn r'Alam, to large town existed here. In the A f in i Akbari 
thcN. of the vil- the place is said to have paid a revenue of 

lage of Takht i 117,228 rs. It is the scene of the romance of 

HazarA. RAnjah and Hir. 
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Namk and Locality. 

4, Mosque, tank and 
well’ to thcN. of 
the village of 
Had All. 

5. Well near the 
village of Gun- 
jiAI. 

C. Remains of an 
ancient Hindi! 
shrine, 4 ni. N. 
of the village of 
Katha SughrAl. 

7. Hindu ruins at 
Amb. 

8. Tomb of Shall 

Yiisuf, in the vil- 
lage of the same 
name. 

9. Naugaza' tombs, 
2 m. N.E. of the 
village of Ni- 
hang. 

.0. Ruins of Clink 
Sanu, 8 m. E. of 
the C.S. of ShAh- 
pAr. 


Remarks. 

Constructed iu 1540 by Shir ShAh. 


The villages of GunjiAl and Attc RAi are called 
VAn Ivyla from this well. Constructed in 1540. 

Pilgrimages are made to it, and faira arc held on 
fixed dates. 


Older than the Christian era, and apparently 
Buddhist. 

Built in 1494 A.D., an elegant but small building, 
adorned with coloured tiles. 


Tombs 9 yds. long. Built on the site of a ruined 
city, said to be as old as the PAndus. 


This town was burned and razed by Nuru d j din 
BAmizai, General of Ahmad Shall. 


1. Ruins o£ Pihor, 3 
m. E. of the vil- 
lage of Topi. 

2. Fort of RAnfgat, 
on the hill above 
the village of 
N a wag Aon. 


3. ShAhbAzgarhi, G 
in. from Mar- 
dAn. 


4. Buddhist cave 
temple on the 
W. face of Paj- 
ja Hill, 15 m. 
NiN.K* of Mar- 
ddn. 


Peshawar Division and District. 
A strong place in ancient times. 


Built of great blocks of granite, the castle being 
500 ft. long by 400 ft. broad ; on all sides the 
rock is scarped. Identified by Cunningham* 
with Aornos. Many broken statues lie about of 
Buddha. There is also one in chain armour, 
with a Macedonian chin my s or short cloak thrown 
over the shoulders. 

There is here one of Ashoka’s inscriptions, on a 
rock to the S.E. of the village, of the date of 
250 B.c. Cunningham identifies it with Sadatta. 
A party of sappers under Sergeant Wilcher 
were employed in January, 1871, removing 
boulders which hid the inscription. 

Identified by Cunningham with the cave of Prince 
SudAna described by Ilwen Thsang. (Arch. 
Rep. 1803, pp. 191, 192). 


i 


* Arch. Rep., 1868, p. 107. 
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5. Ruins of Bud- Constructed of stone. Dates from B.c. 50 tn 
dhist city at a.d. 150. Explored by Sergeant Wilehcr, in 
Takht. i Biihi, April, 1871 . 

8 m. N.W. of 
Mardun. 

(>. Ruins of Jamal- Explored by Lieut. A. Crompton, R.E.. in March 
garld, 7 m. X. and April, 1875. 
of Mardun. 

7 . Buddhist ruins Identified by Cunningham with the monastery of 
at Shahri Bald- the saint Ekashringa. 
ol, 0 m. N.W. ; 
of Mardun. 1 

S. Buddhist ruins of j Explored by Lieut. Skene tl rant. R.E.. in Marti; 
Sdwaldher.Nni. j and April, 1874. 

N.K.of Mardun. i 

0. Buddhist ruins at A beautiful glen, on the W, face of the Fajjii range. 
Gangas. 21 m. runs to the steep side of the mountain which 

N.N.E. of Mar- here forms the boundary of Boner. Halfway 

dan. up the glen, in the centre of which runs a small 

stream , are the extensive ruins of a Buddhist, 
town : opposite is a line of fine old mulberry 
trees, with vines climbing up them. Here is a 
fine masonry well l) ft. in diameter, shaded by a 
singularly large olive tree. 

10. Buddhist ruins at j Explored by Lieut. Skene Grant. ll.E., in March 

Kharkid, 5 m. j and April, 187 1. 
from the Swat j 
frontier. i 

11. Walled inclosure! Built by Nur Julian, wife of Jaluingir. Cunningham 

at Gor Khatri. I identifies it with the great Buddhist monastery 
! near Kanishka’s stupa. (Arch. Rep. 1803. p. 

! 

12. Mound of Shah ji j Considered by Cunningham to be the site of the 

kf I>jri, 1 tn. stupa erected by Kanishka. 

S.E. of Labor 
Gate of Pesha- 
war. 

13. Circle of cromlech 

stones near the j 
village of Asot a. ! 

HatAnt JHstrict. 

1. Domed building Supposed to have liccn built by Jahangir, on the 

between Man- imperial road to Kashmir. 

gal and Man- 

scrali. 

2. Ruins of Thalia Supposed to have been the palace of a Hindu 

ka Ko$, on the lbija. 
left bank of the 
Nainsukh stream 
between Habibu 
’llah and BAld- 
ko$. 
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Name and Locality. Remakes. 

3. Ruins at Burj, 2.} Said to have been the palace of a Hindu Raja. 

m. behind the 
T.B. 

4. Ruins at Sirkap Coins are found here. Said to have been the palace 

kn Ko£. of Raja Sir Kap. 

r>. Tomb at ZiArnt Here the Turk Chiefs resided when ruling Hazara. 
Ualibagli. 

Multan Division and District. 

1. Shrine of Mu- Date, 1152. Decorated with encaustic tiles. 

liammad Yusuf, | 
commonlycnllcd j 
Shah Gurdez, in | 
the city of Mul- ; 
tan. ! 

2. Temple of Nar- Near the shrine of BaliAwal HaJkk. 

singh, in t lie old : 
fort of Mult An. ! 

:>. Shrine of Shekh Tliought to be of Aurangzlb's time. 

MAsA Pak in . 

Mult An. | 

4. Saniadh of Sawan I lie was the well known governor of Multan. This 

Mull. I was built in 1 843. 

.1. Shrine of BaliA- He died in 12(12 A.D., at the ago of 100. This 
wnl Haklj: in old building is maintained by his family and offer- 
fort. * ings. He is much revered, especially by sailors. 

<;. Octagonal menu- Built by the Emperor Tughlak. whose son made it 
meut of Ruknu ; over to Ruknu *d din, grandson of Bnliawnl 
’d din, in old j Hnkk. 

fort. I 

7. Pillar to memory j 
of Vans Agnew 
and Anderson, 
killed by the 
Sikhs. 

5. Shrine of Shall | Built in 1(11)2. Shah Shams is said to have been a 

Shams Tabriz!, J martyr flayed alive. He prayed that the sun 

a mile outside' might descend on Mult An, which has ever since 

the N.K. corner I been scorched with intense heat. The shrine is 

of the city. j remarkable for the bright blaze of encaustic 

j tiles. 

\K Raster mosque, 1 \ The place where Vans Agnew and Anderson were 
‘ murdered. 

The tank is said to possess healing qualities, owing 
to a blessing on it by It Am. 

Built by KAzi G hul Am Muhammad in 1373. Said 
to have been burned by Kharnk Singh, son of 
ltanjit. 

Built in 1808, prior to the Sikh conquest. 

Shuja’AbAd. 
f/Wii*— 1RRR 1 


xy, dl xuumill, 
built in 1735. 

10. Temple and tank 
of S u raj Kuiul, 
4 miles to S. of 
the city. 

11. Mosque of Malik 
Wahn, 5 miles 

, E. of Malsf. 

12. Palace of Mugaf- 
far KhAn at 
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Montgomery District, 

Name and Locality. 1 Remarks. 

1. Tomb of BAwa ! Built in 12(57, and much frequented by pilgrims, of 

Farid at PAk- ! whom about 150,000 assemble at the annual 

pattan, 27 miles : fair. Serious accidents occur through the at- 
from Montgo- I tempt of crowds to force themselves through an 
mery, ' opening in the wall 5 ft. high and 2h ft. broad, 

; called “ the Gate of Paradise/' it being the tnuii- 
I tion that whoever getH through at a certain 
! time is sure of heaven. 

2. Tomb of ShAli ! Built in 1040, in imitation of the Kiblali at Mak- 

Mukim, in the j kab. 
town of llujra, 

4(5 miles from 
Montgomery. 

3. Tomb of Diiud Built' in 1574, and resorted to by thousands of 

Bandagi in the pilgrims, 
town of Shcr- 
gafh, 48 miles 
from Montgo- 
mery. 

4. Temple of Baba | Very ancient, and in one of the most ancient cities 

SAlu Jasnii, in • of India. Babar speaks of his conquest of it. 

the town of I)i- j Annual fair in January. 

piilpur. 

The Jilting District. 

1. Mosque of Chin iot i Built by NiiwAb MfvAn Khiin about 1550, of 

on Grand Trunk ! mingled red and grey stone. Paved with black 

Hoad, j and white marble, the tomb of white marble. 

i The windows are of ml stone. Equally Tovcred 

>, I by Muslims and Hi ml As, and used as a school 

where* Arabic is taught. 

2. Tomb of Shiili Of black and white marble, built by ShAh Julian. 

Burh&n, A a rn. The interior is coloured like gold, 
from Chiniot. 

M it%a ft fa rgtt rh Dint rid. 

1. Tomb of Xuwtib . Built alxjut lf570. A lofty dome surmounts the 

Tahir Khdn in tomb, and is ornamented with green, black, 
the town of yellow, and blue tiles. Tomb of the NiUinv 

Sitpi’ir on the family, the old rulers of SitpAr. 

Chendb, (50 m. S. i 
of the Civil Sta- 
tion of Mugaffar- ' 
garb. 

2. Tomb of Saiyid The dome is white. ’Abdu T Wahab is said t<> 

’Abdu '1 WahAb, have come from KunhpAr after a visit t«» 

built in 1605 in Makkali, There is a rent-free grant of land with 

the town of Dera rs. 2,000 annually for support of the place 
DinpanAb, 11 r 
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Ikivjdt Division — Dcrd Ohtni Khan District . 

Xamb- and Looamty. | Remarks. 

1. Ruins of the city j The tradition in that the city was destroyed to 

of King Dallu j punish the crime of incest with his daughter 
ltai at Jampiir. i committed by Dallu Hal. 

2. Shrine of Sakhi ■ Built in 1252. The saint was a disciple of Fir- 

•Sarwar, 80 m. ; dastglr of Baghddd, and was guilty of listening 
S.W. of Del’d to musical instruments, for which these instru- 
Gliazi Khan. | incuts are to sound for ever over his tomb. 

:i. Tomb of Ohuzi i 
Khdn,* the , 
founder of the 
city so named, (J j 
in. from the city ] 
at Choratta, j 

1. Cemetery of the j Revered by the Laghari tribe. who say the Tdlpi'trs 
TiilpTirs, 2(1 m. S. I art; a branch of their clan, 
of Deni (iluizf j 
Khan, at (’hot i. . 


Dan IsnuCil Khan District . 

1. Fort: of ’Umar Kot Very ancient, perhaps Buddhist. Of masonry. 

near Kh airpnr. Much of the materials have been carried away 
to build Akalgarb. 

2. Mounds at Helot, These mounds are thought to have been buildings 

Tank, Lun t. Dm* of the Grmoo-Baotriau period. They are now 

Kami, Ohaudh- mere heaps of burnt bricks. Coins are found in 
wan, an<l Vo- ; them, 
liowa. i 

8. Temples at Mari. Interior minutely carved. 

1. ’Azmat Shall, built A memorial of Ahmad Shah’s victories, 
bv Ahmad Shah ; 

Alnlnilf. 


Katina District. 


1. Mound at Akra. 


-• Fort of KAfirkot. 
10 m. S. of Tsu 
Khel. 

3 * Mound at ltokrf. 


i The remains of a Grreco-Baetrian city of 200 years 
1 b.c. The mound is described by Sir H. Kdwardes 
i in his “ Year on the Panjiib ‘Frontier,” vol. i.. 
i p. 288. 

Referred* to also in the 14 Year on the Panjab Fron- 
tier,” vol. i., p, 290. It is of stone, and very 
ancient. 

Probably Buddliist. Excavations were made by 
Mr. H. Priestley, and several figures beautifully 
sculptured after the Greek were disinterred, and* 
; sent to the Ldhor Central Museum. 
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Cta-Satlaj States. — Patiala State. 

Name ahd Locality. Remarks. 

1.. Garden at Pinjor. Laid out by Niiwab Fidtil Khdn, in the reign of 
Aurangzib. 

2. Mosque in Pinjor. Of the same date as the above. 

3. Garden with a Of Akbar's time, and built and laid out by Suit, tin 

building at Sar- litift?;, Akbar’s tutor, 
hind. 

4. Gurdwdrali, a Fatli Singh and Chtichhar Singh, sons of Gum 

building at Sar- Govind, were murdered here by command of 
hind. Aurangzib. 

B. Tomb of Sliekh This person was held in veneration by Aurangzib. 
Ahmad at Sar- 
hind. 

6. Mosque of Bahti- ! Built by Niiwab Saif Khdn, brother of Fiddl 
durgafli, r> m. Khdn. It originally stood in a fortified town 
from Pali din. called Saiftibdd, which lias perished, and the site 

is occupied by the fort of Bahudurgafh, built by 
Malidrdjd Kami Singh of Patiala. 


Jhintl District . 

1. Fort of Fathgarli Built by Malidrdjd Gajpat Singh in the reign of 

in the town. Shah ’Alam. 

2. Gurdwdrd outside • Built in the time of Guru Tegh Bahddur. 

the town. 

3. Temple of Shri Very ancient. 

Jainti Devi, near i 
the W. Jamnd ! 

Canal. 

4. Tank >of Shri ; Ancient. 

Bhutcshwar ad- i 
joining the town. | 

5. Tomb of Shah Constructed in the reign of Shdh Jahdn, 

Dtijan. ! 

G. Tomb of Shdh Built in the time of Akbar. 

Vildyat in the 
town. 

7. Tomb of Stiff, out- Said to be of the time of Aurang/.lb. 

side the town of 
$ tiff dan. 

8. Tomb of Saiyid Built by himself. He was the Vazir of Aurangzib 

Mujjaffar. | 

9. Tomb in the vil- Built 700 years ago. 

Inge of Kalidnn. ; 

Ntibha State . 

1. Mosque of Bdwal, j Ancient. 

10 m. from Itc- 

wari. i 
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Mdler Kotlct Stale , 

Name And Locality. Remarks. 

1. Mosque of Shdh Built about 1650 A.D. 

Fdzil in the town 
of Malcr. 

2. Tomb of Shekh Built about 1350 A.D. 

Sadr Jahdn in 
the town. 

3. Hindu temple Built about 1550 A.D. 

of Bdwa Atmd 
Ram. 

KdUia State, 

1. Mari of Laksli* | Built by Rdi Finiz, at the request of a Fakir, who 
man, at Chirak. I had cured him of a disease. 

Bluhmlp&r State, 

Fifteen forts and tombs arc mentioned as being in this State ; but no 
account whatever is given of them. 

1. Tibba Rdika, 2 This mound of large bricks is supposed to be 

m. E. ofKdsim- Scythian. It contains a pit 18 ft. in diameter 
pur. and 9 ft. deep, full of calcined human bones, 

with logs of charcoal. 

Here follow 24 forts and 2 tombs, of which no description is given. 

2. Patan Mundrn, a A very curious ancient tower, on what must once 

tower 7 m. S. have been the bed of the Indus. The ruins of an 
of Naushahra. old town surround it ; but nothing whatever is 
known of the history of the place. 

3. Mound of Tibba Sarwdhi, A a m. S. of Sanjdrpur. 

4. Ratta Thcri, 4 m. S. of Sanjdrpur. 

5. Tomb of Saiyid Jaldl Shdh, to the W. of Cch. 

6. Tomb of Blbi Jiwandi at Cch. 

7. Tomb of Bhdwal IJnlim at same town. 

8. Tomb of Makhdum Jahdnidn at Uch. 

3. Tomb of Fazl Din at (Jch. 

10. Tomb of Kdjan Kdtil at Cch. 

H. Tomb of Pi ran Pir. 

12. Tomb of Ijasan DnryA, 1 m. E. of Uch. 

13. Tomb of Sadr Shdh, 4 W. of Gurgijdn. 

14. Tomb of Wali, 2 m. E. of Khairprtr. 

15. Mounds at Tibba Mnhmdd Shahid, 4 m. N. of Ahmadpur. 

10. Fort of Mubdrakpiir. 

17. Fort at Ahmadptir Sharkla, to the W. of Afymadpiir. 

18. Tomb of lihdwal Din, at Ahmadpur, 

13. Friday Mosque at *Ahnmdpur. 

20. Tomb of Pfr ’A?jmat SulJtdn. 

21. Tomb of Sultdn Ma^rndd at Khdnbela. 

22. Old Fort, (1 m. W. of Naushnhra, one of the (1 forls built by Rdi 

Sahosi II. about COO A.D. Taken by Shdh Hasan Arghan in 1525. 
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Name and Locality. Remarks. 

23. Tower at Sui Vi- Built in the 11th year of Kanishka’s reign, at the 
hdr, lti m. S. of commencement of the Christian era. JUi iron 
Bhawalpiir. sheet, with an inscription, was found here, and 

has been deciphered by Prof. Dowson, and pub- 
, lished in the Journal of the Asiat. Soc M vol. i\\. 
part 2, art. 11. 


Uhamba Siatc. 

1. Hindu Temple of Of stone, and sculptured. Of the same style as the 

(hamba Pali, in i Jain Temples at Abu. 

Charaba. | 

2. Four Hindu Tem- 

ples to Lakshmi I 
Nath, near the-) 

Raja’s old palace 
above tlic town. 

.'I. Hindu Temples of Ditto. 

T hdkur a n d 
Shiva, in the 
town of liarmur. 

4. Pillar in Barmur. Tin’s is 20 ft. high, and is surmounted by a gilt 
figure of (iaruda. See Vigne’s ‘‘Travels in 
Kashmir,” vol. i. p. 

•*». Temple at Mindal, 
on the Chendb. 
d. Temple of Tri- : 
lokndth, on the , 

Chendb, neat’ the : 
vilhigoof Tunda. j 

7. Temple of Mir- j Portions arc elaborately carved in wood. It is hr 
goln, i^ the town i far the best specimen of the kind in Uhamba. 
of Odapur. | 


Kashmir State . 

1. Temple of Slum- ; On the Tnkhti Sulaimdn Ilil). It is said to dab 1 

kar Aehdraj, at ; 220 D.C., and is const ructed of stone ami brick 

Shrin ague. Said to have been built by Kdjd Clopawand. 

Incut. H. H. Dole, U.K., says that it is the men 
ancient building in Kashmir, and describes it, 

! See “ Illustrations of Anc. Build, in Kashmir.*' 

2. Mosque in the Built, in 1448, of brick, stone, and lime* 

city of lui- 
11 agar. 

.*>. Darden and Pa- Founded by Akbar in 1 r>5.j, 
vilion at Chash- 
mahShdhi,S.F. 
of Shrinagar. 

4. Tenuile near the Supposed to have been built by Rajti Jind, 
Fnday Mosque years B.c. 
in Shrinagar. 
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Name anj> Locality. Remarks. 

5. Mosque of , This Akhund was preceptor of Dara, son of ShAh 

A'kliund Mullsi j J all an. 

S h A h , near 
Shrinagar. 

6. Tope or Stupa in Built by Uiijii Ziyadat, of brick mid mortar, in 

M u lj a m in a d , 246 A.D. 

Hiiji Street, in 
Shrinagar. 

7. Garden of SliAlt- The pavilion was built in 11530, and the garden laid 

la, with a pa- . out by Shah Julian, 
viiion, 0 m. E. i 
of Shrinagar. 

S. Temple of Aislian ' Supposed to have been built by Raja Sundman 
Birari, 6 m. N. for his Guru Aishan about 4,000 B.c. 
of Shrinagar. 

0. Fort of llari Built in 1597 by command of Akbar. 

Parbat, outside 
Shrinngar. 

10. Mosque of Bah an Built in 1458, on the site of an ancient temple, 

M din, below which is said to have been built by Raja Parva 

Hari l’arbat. SAin in 52 A.D. 

11. Temple of stone 

in Shri! i agar. 

12. Temple in Mu- Built of stone and brick by Ilaja Ziyadat in 240 

hanimad H Aj i \> A.D. 

quarter of Shri- 
ll agar. 

15. Chimirbagli, a Laid out by Saif Khan, 

garden 3 in. 

NMfi. of Slirina- \ 
gar. j 

1 1. Temple of Amain ! Built by Raj si Lai it adit in 720 A.D. 

Kadal in Shri- j 
nagar. I 

15. Mosque and ! Built, in 1453, of hewn stones from old temples. 
Tomb of SanVf j 
Kadal in Shri- 
nngar. 

10. Friday Mosque. Built, in 1383, of stone and brick, by Hasan Shah, 
sumamed Sikandar But Shikan. 

17. Temple, 4 m. E. Supposed to have been built by RdjA Sundman 
of Shnnagar. 137 B.C. 

IS. Zina Kadal, or’ Built by ll&ja Ziyadat in 240 A.D. The founda- 
4th Bridge, in | tion is of stone, superstructure is of brick. 
Slmnagnr. j 

13. Mosque at Shrina- j Built in 1630 A.n., of polished limestone, by the 

gar on the left Empress Niir Jahiin. 

bank of the 
river opposite j 
the ShAh Ham- j 

diln. j 

-0. Xishdt Garden to j Laid out iu 1630 A.D. by Asad Kluin. 
the E. of Shri- ! 
nngar. i 
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21. Pari Maliall, on Built by Mulld Shall, preceptor of Ddrti, in 

a mountain on 1031 A.D. 
the S. side of 
the Dal. 

22. 'Temple and tank Built in 913 A.d. of stone decorated with bas-relief 

of Pandrethan, figures. See ** Notes on Ancient Buildings in 
3 m. S.E. of Kashmir,” p. 29. 

Slirinagar. 

23. Sara! of Khan pur Built in 1640 A.D. of stone and lime. 

10 m. S.W. of 
Slirinagar. 

21. Tomb of Shekli Built in 1801 A.l>. 

Ntiru ’d din at 
Chirdr. 16 m. S. 
of Shr inagar. 

25. Sara! of Yung- Built in 1G30 A.D. by Shah Julian, 
nari, 35 m. S. of 
Slirinagar. 

2G. Sariii of Sliahji i Built of stone and lime by Shah Jaluin. 

Muig, 11 m. S. 
of Slirinagar. 

27. Temple at Pam- Built in S37 A.D. of stone by Baja A /.fa Paid (thus 

pur. j written in Gov. Record, but evidently erroneous). 

28. Temple of Bala j Built in 855 A.D. Erected by lldja Shir Varrihna. 

Hdmd,2 m.from 
Pdmpiir. 

29. Temple of Lalita- Built in 724 A.D. by Baja Lalitaditya. 

pura, 4 m. S. of 
1’anipur. 

30. Temple of Mar- Built by Bujd Uni Varmma, in 835 A.D. 

luiina, N.W. of 
Bijbihara. 

31. Temple of Bijbi- Supposed to have been built by Ashoka. 

hara, iii town i 
of same name, j 

32. Temple of Ma- Built by lldjd Unt Varmma in 855 A.D. 

langpara, 5 m. 

S. of Wanti- 
piira. 

31. Garden of Aunt Laid out by Shah Jalidn. 

Ndg in the 
city of Isldma- 
bdd. 

34. Temple 9 m. E. Built by Raid Mcgwdhan in 4G A.D. 

of Lslamdbdd. 

35. Tomb of Baba Built in 1801, by ’Abd’ullah Khdm 

Zainu’d din, 10 
m. from Islum- 
dbdd. 

36. TombofMattand, Built in 1360 A.d; over Shdli Hamddn alhs Saiykl 

3 in. E. of Isldm- ’ Ali Ilamaddn. 

dbdd. 

37. Temple of Bdh- Built in 1310 a.d. by Sudhu Bdhma. 

mazo, 4 m. K. 
of Isldmdbdd. 
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Namk and Locality. Remarks. 

38. Temple of Mat- Built in 724 A.D. by lvaja Lalitaditya. 

tand, 3 m. E. 
of Islamabad. 

39. Ruined temple, 6 Built in 35 A.D. by Raja Megwahan. 

m. E.of IslAinA- 
bad. 

40. Temple of Ganosh Shiva is said to have left Ganesli here when he 

BA1, E.of lslAm- went into tlic mountains. 

AbAd. 

41. Temple of Mam- Built by Raja Abliimdn, at a very ancient date. 

leshwar, 30 m. 

S. E. of Slirina- 
gar, in a cave. 

42. Garden of Lok Laid out by Shah Jahan, in 1G30 A.D. 

BhAwan, (1 m. 

S, of Anat Ndg. 

43. Garden of Vir Laid out in 1019 by Jalidngir. 

Nag, 12 m. N. 
of Anat Nag. 

44. Mosque of Sai- Built in 1455, in the reign of Zainu T ’Abidin, 

fu M din at who is called Bur ShAh. 

Naushahra. 

45. Templo of Vichdr Built in 240 A.D. by RajA ZiyAdat. 

NAg, 4 m. N. of 
Shrin agar, 

46. Tomb, 4 m. N. Of a disciple of Rahim Shall. Built in 1630 A.D. 

of Shrinagar. 

47. Bridge on the Built in 1035 A.D. by the Empress NAr JaliAn. 

Sindh river, 10 
m. N. of Shri- 
ll agar. 

48. Temple at Wan- Built in 588 A.D. by RAjA BAladit. 

gat. 

49. Temple of Kau* Built by RajA Shankar Varmma in 872 A.D. 

Ian. 

50. Three temples of One built by RAjA LalitAdit in 1004 A.D., the 2nd 

NArAyan NAg, by RAjj'i SangrAm Raj about 1004 also, the 3rd 
18 m. N.E. of by RAjA Attand Rdj 1014 A.D. 

TliAnah LAI. 

51. Three temples at Built in 775 A.D. of hewn stone by RAjA Jiud and 

Indrakot, 12 m. his minister, 

N.W, of Shri- 
nagar. 

52. Garden of Manas Laid out in 1555 A.D. 

BA1, 10 m. N. of 
Shrinagar. 

53. Temple of DiwAr Built in 724 A.D. by LalitAditya. 

KalAn, 7 m. W. 
of Shrinagar. 

54. Temple-atRattan, Built by Nnshak, brother of RajA Uashak in 

14 m. N.W. of 727 li.C. 

Shrinagar. 

S6. Templo of Hari Built in 724 A.D. by Lalituditya. 

Tarat, 8 m. W. j 
of Shrinagar. i 
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Name ani> Locality. Remarks. 

5i». Temple of Ithuni- Built by Riijn, Hashak in 721 B.c. 
ynr, 1# m. be- ; Anc. Buildings,” by Lt. Cole* 
yond Naushah- 


ra. 

57. Temple of Lad- | 
' dur, 15 m. \\\ 1 
of Anal Nag. i 


Built by Raja Megwahan in 33 A. I). 


See u Notes on 


§ e. TRIBES (>T THE PAN JAB AND KASHMIR. 

General Cunningham, in vol. ii. of the Arch. Rep. /divides the pop. 
of the Punjab into early Turanians or aborigines ; 2nd, Ary as or 
Brahmanical Hindus ; 3rd, later Turanians or Indo-Scytliians. In 
the 1st class he places the Takkas, the Megs, the Dunds, the Satis, 
the Sadans, and perhaps also the Damaras. In the 2nd division lie 
places the Suraj Vanslias, and Som Yaiialias of the Hills, the 
Janjuas of the Salt Range, and the Bhatlus of the Central and E. 
Doabs, also the Khatn's or grain sellers, and the Dogras, probably 
also the A wans. The 3rd class includes the Gakkars, the Katins 
and the Bril as, whose immigration took place in the reign of Darius 
Ilystaspes, the Jats and .Metis (Sus and Abrirs) who came in towards 
the end of the 2nd century b.c., and the Gujars (Tochdri), who 
immigrated tluring the 1st century B.c. Of these races the most 
numerous is that of the Jats, who according to the same authority 
form Jtlis of the entire pop. The next most numerous race is that of 
the Gujars, who are ^th of the pop. The Sikhs are mostly derived 
from the Jats and Gujars, and arc about T * T th of the pop. The Aryans 
make up the rest. 

The Doyrds derive their name from Dugar, the name of the country 
round Jamun (Juimnoo), which is called in Sanskrit Dvi</artilc*h, “ the 
country of the two hollows,” from the 2 holy lakes Saroin Sar and 
Man. Sar. This word lias been converted into Diigar, anti from tliat 
comes Dogra. v The Dogras are divided into Brahmans, Rdjpiits, 
Banyas, and other inferior sub-divisions. The Brahmans and Dogrd 
Rdjpiits are small men, about 5 ft. 4 or 5, slim, with somewhat high 
shoulders.* They are active and untiring, but rather deficient in 
muscular power. The Rajputs are divided into Minus and working 
Rdjpiits. Gulab Singh, the father of the present Malidrajd of 
Kashmir, was of the Mian caste. Female infanticide formerly existed 
amongst the Mians, who wished all their issue to be brought up to 
arms. About 1846 this practice was put down, Gulab Singh being 
principally instrumental m suppressing it. Sati also existed, and on 
the death of Suchet Singh it is Baid that 300 women underwent 
cremation. The Thaknrs are the chief cultivating caste of the Dogrris 
in the Hills. They are a good-looking and well -made race, and of a 
larger frame than the Dogrd Rajputs. Of a lower class than these 
are the Banyas, or small trailers ; the Ndfs, or barbers ; the Jhirs, or 
carriers (pdlkl-bcarera also), and some others. The Diims and Meglisf 

* Hmj Drew’* Kanlnnir, i>p. 44-5. 

t Megtm spelling according to Drew, 
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arc. numerous at Jamun. They arc. brick makers, charcoal burners, 
and scavengers, and are reputed unclean. The Maharaja lias improved 
the position of these low castes by enlisting some hundreds in the 
army as .sappers and miners. They have acquired respect by the 
courage and endurance they have displayed. The weavers in Jamun 
are numerous, and are all Muslims. * 

The ChihlidlU are so-called from “ Chibhal,” the outer Hill region 
.between the Chenab and the Jliilam. A Rajput tribe named Chib 
gave the name to the country. The Chibhal is are of the same race 
as the Dogras, but are now Muslims. A high caste among them is 
called Sudan. A general name for this and other high castes in 
Chiblml is Sahii. In a higher part of the Davhal Vsilley are some 
people who are called Maliks, who were so called by Akbar, by 
whom they were, appointed to defend the passes into Kashmir, 
included under the name of ChiblnUl are the Kakkas and Bainhtis, 
who inhabit the hanks of the Jliilam ; the former on the left, and the 
latter on the right bank of the river. They are strong-built men, of 
a surly disposition. Lower down the Jhilam are the Gakkars. These 
people long sustained their independence in the Hills. They reside 
chiefly on the right bank of the Jhilam in British territory, where 
are the ruins of palaces and forts which existed at the time when 
they had their own Raja. They are considered a high caste, and 
would be classed with other high castes under the name of Saliii. 

The JhtlutrU inhabit the country to the N. of Diigar, which is 
bounded on the W. by Budil. The name signifies simply “moun- 
taineer,” but it is restricted by the Dogrus to the people of the 
country just mentioned. The Paharis are a strong, hardy race, of a 
powerful frame, but active. They have straight foreheads, and noses 
markedly hooked. Their dress is of a thick homespun cloth, 

Ibrough which moisture will not easily penetrate. Their trowsers are 
loose to the knee, but then fit tightly. Over all they wear a Ini, or 
“ blanket/’ which enables them to withstand severe weather. The 
women wear a long gown of the same material. At the S. end of the 
Pah&ri country, where it borders on Chamba, is a Hindu tribe called 
Caddis, who have large flocks of sheep and goats, and they retire up 
the mountains according to the season. They are distinguished from 
the Paharis by a peculiar bat of stiff cloth, of which a print is given 
at p. 108 of Drowns “Kashmir.” 

The Git jars, according to Drew, are an Aryan race, but with narrow 
foreheads. They are tall and gaunt, slow and ungainly. They like 
to be left alone, and have as little as possible to do with other races. 
AH who reside in Jamun territory are Muslims. They possess herds 
of buffaloes, and support themselves by the sale of clarified butter. 

The LadfikhU . — These people inhabit one of the 3 governorships 
under the Raja of Kashmir, the other 2 bein'' Bultist/ui and Gilgit. 
Their country comprises the valley of the Indus and most of its 
tributaries, from 32* to 30* N. lat. and from 75° 29’ to 79° 29' E. long. 
Ladakh ia one of the loftiest inhabited regions of the globe ; even the 
valleys and plateaux are from 9,000 to 17,000 ft. above sea level, 
and many of the peaks attain 25,000 ft. The Ladakhis are Thibetans, 
who, settling in the valley of the Indus, have formed villages and 
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occupied the ground fit for cultivation. They are Buddhists, whereas 
the Baltis to the N.W. are Muslims. The* Laddkhis are ordinarily 
about 5 ft. 2 in. in height, and their women 4 ft. 9J in. They are 
an ugly race, with high cheek bones and Turanian, or, as we should 
say, Chinese features. Their black hair is cut short in front, and 
worn in a pig-tail behind. They are cheerful, willing, and good 
tempered, ami not quarrelsome unless excited by their beverage 
Chang , a sort of beer. The men wear a choghah , or long white coat ; 
girt at the waist by a woollen scarf, with boots and cap, and perhaps 
an extra wrapper, their dress is complete. The women wear a gown 
gathered into plaits by vertical strips of woollen cloth, blue and 
red alternately. On the head they wear a strip of cloth, orna- 
mented with shells or rough turquoises, with cloth lappets over the 
oars. The capital of Laddkli is Leh. 

The Cham Ms . — These are a kindred race to the Laddkhis, who 
dwell in the higher parts. In appearance they differ from that tribe 
in having projecting chins, while those of the Laddkhis recede. 
They stay for a month or two at one spot to graze their herds, and 
then move to better pastures. The Champas are Buddhists like the 
Laddkhis, but do not intermarry with them. 

The Khambas are a Thibetan race, and are all professional beggars. 

The BaltU are rather taller than the Laddkhis, but by becoming 
Muslims have undergone some changes. They have disused the pig- 
tail, and, like the Muslims, shave their heads, leaving only side 
locks. They have dropped the custom of polyandry, and are to a 
certain extent polygamists. Some are enlisted in the* army and wear 
the Highland kilt. They are mostly Shi’alis. 

The Bards occupy the country of Gilgit, Punial, Astor, and Childs, 
which may generally be called Ddrdistdn, though that name is some- 
what indefinite. l)r. Leitner, who visited the country in 1866, lias 
published a work on its languages and races. Mr. Hayward, who 
visited Dardistdn in 1870, was murdered there. The Dilrds area 
bold, hardy, hnd independent race. They have a good cast of coun- 
tenance, with brown or hazel eyes ami a moderately fair complexion. 
Their caste divisions are Shin, Yashkun, Kremin, and Dum. They 
do not intermarry. The Ynslikuns are the most numerous, and are 
employed in agriculture. They regard the cow with abhorrence, and 
will not drink its milk, or eat or make butter of it. When the cow 
calves, they will only touch the calf with a forked stick. Some of 
them will not even touch fowls. Before the Sikh invasion they used 
to bum their dead, but Natliu Shall, who commanded the Sikhs, was 
a Muslim, and got them to bury their dead. A few are still Bud- 
dhists. These are said by Drew to be the most dreadfully dirty 
people he ever met. Their faces are blotched with black dirt, which 
they never remove. Polyandry is practised amongst them, and some 
of their women have as matiy as five husbands. 

The Kashmiris.— The Kashmiris, or inhabitants of the Kashmir 
valley, are, according to Drew (p. 174), “ physically the finest of all the 
races in the territories under the Rujd ot Jamun, and are probably 
in size and feature the finest race on the whole continent or India” 
They are a robust race, broad shouldered and large framed, and of 
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g reat muscular power. They have a wide, straight, and high iore- 
ead, a finely-shaped head, a well-cut square brow, and eyes of a not 
veiy dark brown. The women are tall and well grown ; the un- 
married girls wear their hair hanging down in numerous plaits ; tlio 
women, like the men, wear a long loose gown hanging from the 
shoulders to the ankles, and on the head a low red cap with a white 
cloth hanging down from it mantilla- wise down the back. Kashmiris 
are false, ready with a lie, and given to deceit ; they are noisy and 
quarrelsome, ready to wrangle but not to tight ; on the least threat 
o they cry like children. The Han p's, or boatmen, live for 

months together in their boats. They are lying, greedy, and cowardly. 
The Panditaias, or Ural mi an women, and the boatwomen are those 
most frequently seen, but Europeans take their ideas of Kashmir 
women from the Batals, who are very degraded, ami many of whom 
are dancing-girls. The lower Batals eat carrion, the rest skin carcases 
and cure leather. 

TheJdts According toOcneralCunningham (Arch. Survey of India, 
vol. ii., p. 58), the Jats are the same as the Tatii, or Zanthii, and were 
Indo-Scythians who, some think, originally resided near the Caspian, 
or, according to Cunningham in Zotale, the fertile district irrigated by 
the Margus river, between Baetria, llyrkunia, and Khorasmia, and 
uccompanied the Sacoo and Massagita) in their migration to the 
Indus. Tlie Jats are now widely spread over Sindh and N. India. 
At the end of the 7th century a.d. they at first opposed the Muslims, 
but afterwards w ent over to them. At the beginning of the 11th 
century they plundered tlie army of Mahmud on its return from 
Somnatli. They are now divided into not less than 100 tribes, of 
wdiich the best know n are the Amin, Bagri, Chathe, Chirnn, Guiidul, 
Kaly&l, M&lyar, Ranja, Tharar, and Wirak. Colonel Tod says (Ra- 
jastluin, vol. i., p. 10(5) that tlie Ja^s are included in all the ancient 
catalogues of the 3(5 royal races in India, hut of Colonel Tod’s five lists 
only one contains the name of Jit, and Tod himself confesses that 
lie never knew an instance of a Rajput’s intermarriage with a Jit, 
Cunningham supposes that Tod has misread the word, which should 
he Jin or Jinna, instead of Jit. They are a fine, race ; tlie men large 
and pow erful, and the w omen handsome. Capt. J . D. Cunningham, in 
his “ History of the Siklis,” p. 14, says that “ the Jilts are known in 
the N. and W. of India us industrious and successful tillers of the soil, 
and os hardy yeomen, equally ready to take up arms and to follow 
the plough. They form, perhaps, the finest rural population in 
India.*' 

The Sikhs. — Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion, taught that 
dod is all in all, and that imrity of mind is the first object. He 
extricated his Sikhs, or disciples, from tlie fetters of caste and left 
them erect and free, unbiussed in mind and unfettered by rules, to 
become on increasing body of truthful worshippers. But it was the 
10th Guru, Govind Singh, who gave the Sikhs their martial character. 
It was he who commanded that all Sikhs should call themselves 
Singhs, or w soldiers,” and of material things should devote their 
energies to steel alone. They were to be for ever waging war, and 
g*eat would be his merit who fought in the van, who slew an enemy. 
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and who despaired not, although overcome. From the time of that 
Guru, his followers became imbued with an unconquerable spirit, 
which carried them through many struggles to supreme power in the 
Panjab, and culminated in the rule of Run jit, who formed an alliance 
with the British on equal terms, and sent a new sovereign to 
Afghanistan. This devotion to war, and this free and bold spirit 
have made the Sikhs physically conspicuous amongst the people of 
India. They arc tall and muscular, and have proved themselves at 
least the equals of the Afghans in lighting powers, and superior to 
the other neighbouring races. 


§ t\ THE HTNIIIII AND I’ANJAHI LANGUAGES. 

Di. Ernest Trumpp, in the preface to his Sindln Grammar, says, 
“ The Sindlil is by no means an easy language’; it is, on the con- 
trary, beset with more intricacies and difficulties than any of its 
Prakrit sisters. But on the other hand, it amply repays to the 
philologist the labour lie bestows on it ; for the Sindln has pre- 
served a great many forms for which we look in vain in the 
cognate idioms. For tin* purpose of intercomparing the modern 
Aryan dialects, the Sindln is therefore invaluable.” 

The character in which the Sindlns themselves write their lan- 
guage is the Khudawadi, which has been utterly neglected l»v 
European authors. Dr. Trumpp uses the Hindustani character; the 
consequence is that he is obliged to resort to mthcr doubtful expe- 
dients to express some letters. Thus, there is a peculiar <j in Simlhi, 
which he can only represent in Hindustani by hanging a circle to 
the top stroke of the ()df, and in English by drawing a line over the 
(}. In the same way there is a peculiar d in Simlhi, which Dr. 
Trumpp represents in Hindustani by a dal with three dots over 
it, and in English by d with a dot under it and a line over it. 
Sindhi is a yery harsh and guttural language, with a great many 
double consonants, as it were, to make up for this ; the vowels in 
the Khndtiv'itdi are usually not written at all, unless they are initial. 
It must be said, however, that the 1st vocabulary of Sindhi which 
was ever made, and was published in 1H40 by the author of this 
hook, was written in the Khudawadi character. 

The written character of the Panjabi is called Gurmukhi, which 
has been derived from the Deva-Nagari, from which there are, how- 
ever, some points of diversity. For one thing, the letters are by no 
means so clear in the Gurmukhi, and the palatal letters especially 
are distinguished by small lines, which are easily obliterated. There 
are 35 letters in the Panjabi alphabet, besides two nasal marks called 
trindi and tippi. In general there is a great similarity in this language 
to Hindi, especially in the formation of verbs, so that any one ac- 
quainted with Hindi or Hindustani has only to learn the Gurmukhi 
character, and lie wilt very soon acquire the Panjabi language. 
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§ {] . VOCABULARY AND DIALOGUES.* 


English. 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twelve 

Thirteen 

Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 

Seventeen 

Eighteen 

Nineteen 

Twenty 

Twenty-one 

Twenty-two 

Twenty-three 

Twenty-four 

Twenty-five 

Twenty- six 

Twenty-seven 

Twenty -eight 

Twenty-nine 

Thirty 

Thirty-one 

Thirty- two 

Thirty-three 

Thirty-four 

Thirty-five 

Thirty-six 

Thirty-seven 

Thirty-eight 

Thirty-nine 

Forty 

Forty -one 

Forty-two 

Forty-three 

Forty-four 


Panjabi. 
Ikk, hikk 
Do, doiu 
Trai, tinn 
Char 
Panj 
Chhe 
Satt 
Arth 
Namj 
Das. dah 
Yd ran 
Bdrdij 
To n'uj 
Chaudii 
Panilrdn 
Soldu 
Satdrdo 
Athuran 
Unnin 
\Vih, Itfli 
Ikki 
Rut 

Tei, Trcf 

Chnmvi 

l’anj hi 

Chhahbl 

Satdi 

Athdt 

IJiiutU 

Tlh 

Ikatti 

Batti 

Tetti 

Chaut ti 

Paint i 

Child tti 

.Saint i 

Athatti 

UfitAli 

Chdll 

Iktdli 

Bitali 

Tirtali 

Chutdli 


SlNDIII. 
Hiku, or, Hekro 
Bah 

Ti, or, tri 
Chari 
Panja 
Chhah 
Sat a 

Ata. or, A tli a 

Nava 

lkilia 

Yarahan 

1 hi rah an 

Tcrahan 

Chaudahan 

Pandrahan 

Sorahan 

Satrahan 

Ayakan 

Unilm 

Vilia 

Eklha 

Bavilia 

Tre vtha 

Chauviha 

Panj vfha 

Chhaviha 

Satdviha 

Afciviha 

Unatiilui 

Triha 

Ekatriha 

Batriha 

Tret rih 

Chautrlhn 

Panjatriha 

Chhatriha 

Satatiiha 

Athatriha 

IT net al ill a 

Chdliha 

Eketdltha 

Baetdliha 

Tretdliha 

Chauatdllha 


* Neither Dr. Trumpp la his Grammar, nor Captain Stark in his Dictionary make use 
the bin din character. The former uses the HiiidustAta and the latter the Nagari. 
*'l ,fi author of this Handbook, on the 22ml of August, 1840, long before those gentlemen 
* r °te, presented to the Bombay Government a Simlla vocabulary eontaining about 
•v-’DO words, In which the dialects of Lar and Bar were distinguished, and the real 
^ndlu character used. Dr. Truuipp represents nasal « by ft, which is not satisfactory. 
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English. 
Forty-five 
Forty-six 
Forty-seven 
Forty -eight 
Forty-nine 
Fifty 
Fifty-one 
Fifty-two 
Fifty-three 
Fifty-four 
Fifty-live 
Fifty-six 
Fifty-seven 
Fifty-eight 
Fifty-nine 
Sixty 
Sixty-one 
Sixty-two 
Sixty-three 
Sixty-four 
Sixty-five 
Sixty-six 
Sixty-seven 
Sixty-eight 
Sixty-nine 
Seventy 
Seventy-one 
Seventy-two 
Seventy-three 
Seventy-four 
Seventy-five 
Seventy-six 
Seventy-seven 
Seventy-eighty 
Seventy-nine 
Eighty 
Eighty-one 
Eighty-two 
Eighty-three 
Eighty-four 
Eighty-five 
Eighty-six 
Eighty-seven 
Eighty -eight 
Eighty-nine 
Ninety 
Ninety-one 
Ninety- two 
Ninety-three 
Ninety-four 
Ninety-five 
Ninety -six 
Ninety-seven 
Ninety-eight 


Panjabi. 
FantAU 
Chliitnli 
Sant AH 
AthtAli 

UffanjA or Uilwinju 

Pan j Ah , 

Ik wan j A 

Huwayja 

TirvvanjA 

ChuraojA 

Paeliwaoja 

ChhiwanjA 

Sat wan j A 

AthwanjA 

Uiiahat 

SAtth 

I kah at 

BAhat 

Trehat; 

Chauhat 

Pain lmt 

ChliiAhat 

Satahat 

Athahat 

TJfihattar 

Sattar 

Ik, hat tar 

Baliattar 

Ti hat tar 

Chuhattar 

pan j hat tar 

Chhihattar 

Sanhattar 

Athattar 

UiiAsi 

Asst 

IkiAsi 

Bias! 

TirAsi 

Churns! 

Panjasi 

Chlri Asi 

Satasi 

AfchAst 

Un An wen 

Nabbe 

IkAnweu 

BAnweo 

TirAnwen 

Churdnwen 

PachAnweu 
Chlii An weu 
SatAnweu 
AthAnwco 


SlNDllt. 
PanjctAllha 
ClihactAliha 
SatetAltha 
AthetAltha 
UnavanjAhu 
Pan j Ah u 
EkvanjAhu 
BAvanjAliu 
TrevanjAhu 
Chauvanjuhu 
ranjvanjAhu 
Chhavanjahu 
Sat vanjdhu 
AthvanjAhu 
Un al lathe 
Satin 
Ekahathi 
BAhatlii 
Trehathi 
Cliauliat hi 
Panjahathi 
ClihAhathi 
Satalmtlii 

Athahathi 

Unalmtari 

Satari 

Ekalialari 

BAhatari 

Trehat ari 

Chaulmtari 

Paujahatari 

ChliAhatari 

Satahatari 

A th ah atari 

Undsi 

Asi 

Ekdsi 

BiAsi 

TfiAsi 

ChaurAsi 

Pan j Asi 

Chhaluisi 

Sat Asi 

AthAsi 

UnAnavi 

Navi 

EkAnavf 

Bianavi 

YriAnavl 

Chauranavi 

PanjAnavi 

ChahAnavi 

SatAnavi 

AthAnavi 
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English, 
l Ninety-nine 
A hundred 
Hundred and one 

Hundred and two 

Two hundred 
Three hundred 
Four hundred 
Five hundred 
Six hundred 
Seven hundred 
Eight hundred 
Nino hundred 
A thousand 
Ten thousand 
A hundred thousand 
A million 
Ten millions 
A quarter 
A half 


Three-quarters 

Oue-and-ft-quarter 

Onc-and-a-half 

One-and-tliree- 

quarters 

Two-and-a-quartcr 

Two-and-a-half 

Two-and-throe- 

quarters 

Three-and-a-quarter 

Three-and-a-half 

Three-and-three- 

quarters 

Four-and-a-qunrter 
Four-and-a-half 
Four-and-thvcc- 
quarters 
A third 
Two-thirds 
A fifth 
A sixth 
A seventh 
An eighth 
A tenth 


Panjabi. 
Naiiinnwejj 
Sau, Sai 


Do sai 
Tinn sal 
Char sai 
Panj sai 
Chhe sai 
Satt sai 
At th sai 
Nauij sai 
Haziir, Salmnsar 
Das sahansar 
Lakkli 
Das lakkh 
Karor 
I'd, Piio 

Addha. Half a month = 
Pakkh. Half a Pico — 
Kasim. Dhella. Half :i 
Man = Dhauu 
Pauftu, Muuna 
Saw a 
Diidh 
Pauile do 

Sawii do 
Dhdi 

Paune tinn 

Sawii tinn 
Saddhe tinn 
Pauiie Char 

Sawd Chdr 
Saddhe chair 
Paune Panj 

Tihdt 

Do Tihdidii 
Paujwau hhdg 
Chhewau blidg 
Sattwan bhdg 
Atthwau hhdg 
Daswdu bhdg, Das- 
wandh 


Sind hi. 

Navdnavl 

Sail 

Hiku sau hiku, or Eko 
sau, Ekotar sau 
Hiku sau bah, or Biro 
sau, or Birotar sau, etc. 
Bah sava 
Tri sava 
Clidfi sava 
Panj a sava 
Chhali sava 
Sata sava 
Atha sava 
Nava sava 
Hiku haziiru 
Dali hazara 
Hiku lakkliu 
Dak laklia 
Hiku kiroru 
Pan. or Chothi 
Adha 


Mnno, or Pauno 

Savii 

Dedhu 

Murdbah 

Suva bah 
Adhai 
Piimiu tri 

Sava ti 
Slid hit ti 
Patina cluiri 

Suva cluiri 
Sdd ha clidii 
Pnund panj 

, Trilidi 
Bah trilidi 
Hiku panj bhdgu 
Hiku Uliliah bhdgu 
Hiku Sata bhdgu 
Hiku Atd bhdgu 
Hiku Daha bhdgu 


Months. Manh. 

January ■ Janwart = Poh Magh 


Muhina* 

Mdgliu (from middle of 
January to middle of 
February) 


[Panjm— 1883.] 
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February 

March 

April 

May' 

June 

J uly 

August 

September 

October 

November 


December 


PanjabI. 

Farwari = M ugh Phag- 

gufi 

March — Pliaggun Clict 
Apjail — Chet Baisdkh 
AIn£ = BnisAkh Jctlt 
Jun=Jeth JJar 

Julai = iiar Smin 

Agiiht - - Sauil Fluid ron 
Sitambar = Fluid ronAssi't 
Akt libnr A ssu Katt e 
Xutvambar = Katte Mug- 
ghar 

Dismnbar = Maggliar 
Full 


Sindh i. 

Phdgu (Feb. — March) 

CJhetru (March — April) 
Vcsiikhu (April— May) 
Jethu (May— June) 
A'khdru (June — July) 
Savnru (July— August) 
ILulfo (August— Sept.) 
Asu (Sept. — October) 

K at i ( Oct . —No vc* m her) 
Xdhari (Nov. — Dee.) 

Fobu ( I >e<*. - -January) 


lhnji, 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


dihurr. 

A it \v dr 

S»ni war, Soijgwdr. Su- 
war 

Maugalwar 

Fuddhwar 

Wirwiir 

Sukkarwdr 

Chhanielu'hharwdr 


Muwtf or, lVrnhan . 

Acbnru, or Aditwdr 
Suniaru 

Manga] u 
iludharu 
Vispnti 

Tlni nib, or Shukru 
Chhanchhara 


Muslim Days 
A'cham 
Suniaru 
A iigam 
Arbd 

Panjabi. 

Purab, Chafhda 
Fachchham, Paehehhoi), 
Laiihdd 
Uttar, Ubbbd 
Dakkhaii, Lammd 


IX SlNDHL 

Thursday Khamisa 

Friday Juiuo 

iturday Cbhaiicbbam 


SlNDHL 

Ubhirando 

Ulhando 

Utnru 

Dakhanu 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

English. 

East 

West 

North 

South 

Spring 

Summer 

Autumn 

Winter 

Abyss 

Air 

Atom 


Ashes 



Busan t 
Unhdl 
Fatjhnr 
Sidl 

Athdh 

Wdo 

Parm&fiA, Kiflkd 

Sudb, Kheh 

Nadi dd Kandhd 

Dard 

Kaudhd 

Pul 


Bali dm 

Unpdru, or A'dhudu 
Kharif, or Suru 
biy&lo, or SiyAro 

PAtdru 
llawd 
J tusvu 

Kdkh, Chharu, Kcri 
Daryd jo Kapu 
Upasamund 
Kindro 
Puli, Bandu 
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English. 

Panjabi. 

SlNBHI. 

Hubble 

Bulbula 

Phukino, Photo 

Sartu, Jaldwah 

Burning 

Sapid, Sapid 

Chalk 

Khari inittl 

Metu, Kliadi, Aclild 
in it i 

Channel 

J aim drag 

Wall, Kdri, Chhnndani 

Clay 

(hi I'll 

Miti, Metu, Gdro 

Cloud 

Baddal 

Kakaru 

C harconl 

Kola 

(on fire) Angrn ; (not oil 
tire) Koilo 

Cold 

Tliaml 

(ailj.) Tluuio ; (sub.) 
Iliad i ; (catarrh) Lesu 

Continent 

Dip 

Khnndh 

Darkness 

Hanera 

Arullidru, U'ndhdi 

Deluge 

liar 

Bod, Let, Chliar 

Depth 

Dun ghat 

IPnhdi 

Dew 

I. el 

Mdk 

Drop 

Bund, Tupkii, Tipka 

Dli nr 

Tepo, Chhando 

Dust 

Dhudi, Giis 

Earth 

Blum, dharli 

Dliartl 

Earthquake 

Ebb-tide 

Bhuelnil 

Dharti dhudnu 

J udr-lUidttd, utarajhafu 

A'ludu, Bhatiio 

Ferry 

(Shat 

Pat hu 

Flame 

Ldt, Jot 

Tibhi. Ulo 

Flush 

Laskdrd 

Chainko, Jhalko 

Fire 

Agg 

Jero, Bdh 

Flood- tide 

Man] 

Win 

Fog 

Dim ud 

Gliimu, Dhundha 

Ford 

Ghat 

Ldngho. Nadi ji idnghi 
jo handhio 

Fountain 

Phulidra 

Chasmo 

Frost 

Kora, Kakkar 

Paro 

Fuel 

Bulan 

Katin', Bdp.m 

Gravel 

lior 

Pat biro, (disease) Ka- 
kiro 

Hail 

Ain’t 

Guda, or Gado 

Heat 

Sek, Tan 

Gariuf, Tanddl, Tau, 
Tapsi 

Highway 

Rdjmdrag 

Shdlii rasto 

Hillock 

Tibhd 

Takiri 

Ice 

llaraf 

Ynkli, Paro, Barf 

Island 

Tappd 

Bet, Tdpu 

Inundation 

liar 

Boil, Utliul 

Lake 

Chhambh 

Dhaudli, Talad 

Lightning 

Bijli 

Viju, Kewan 

Marsh 

Dlinsan 

Chhan, Dhubdni 

Mountain 

Parbat 

Jabalu 

Ocean 

M dli dn sugar 

Sam in id u 

Path 

Bdh 

ltechiro 

Plain 

ltaur 

Maiddnu 

Pond 

'J'obhd 

Dubbo, Dhoro 

Promontory 

Parbatndskd, Antrlp 

Rdsi 

Quicksand 

Trikkhi kir jdilwdli ret 

Las, Gapini 

Lain 

Barkhd 

Miuh, Minim 

River 

Uadi 

Nadi, Darydha 
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English. 

Panjabi. 

Sindhi. 

Sand 

Ret 

Warf 

Sea 

Sa mu ndar 

Samunda 

Shower 

Biiclihar 

Oh hlo 

Smoke 

Dliuan 

Dtinhuu 

Snow 

Buraf-Kakkar 

Barf 

Spark 

ChangiArA 

Cliiuig, Chi nguri.Chitnng 

Soot 

DhuankhA 

Diinhat, .lam 

Stone 

Watta, BattA 

Pahnu 

Stream 

Jalparwdh 

Waliudu, Ni.hnri 

Tempest 

Haneri 

Tufnn 

Thunder 

Gajrhak, Meghnad 

God 

Valley 

(ihatti 

Mat ban 

Water 

Jal, IVi fd 

VAni 

Well 

Khiih 

Kliulut 

Whirlpool 

G hum mail wan I 

Kunu 

Whirlwind 

WaowamlA 

W iic.li u do, W Ac? hulo 

Wave 

Lahar, Mauj 

Lahar 

Kinxhip. 

Siik. 

Stifjdi, Mitt. 

Ancestors 

Waddewadere 

Wader a, Wudci, Dud A 

Aunt 

Chaehehi(fa4her , syi.ung- 

Clinch i, Mami 


er lm ither's wife). Tii f 
(father’s elder bro- 
ther’s wife). Massl 
(mother's sister). M Am- 
mt (mother’s brother's 
wife). BhuA (father's 
sister) 


Boy 

MundA 

Chhokaru 

Bride 

NawArni, Bauni. LAri 

Kuiuiri 

Bridegroom 

Banna, LApi 

Ghotn 

Brother 

BhnvA 

Blidl, Bhrii. Ado 

Bachelor 

KuarA 

Knmiro 

Childhood 

BA1 awastlui 

Nandhpnim, Bdrai 

Children 

Ihil 

Bara 

Cousin 

( 'haehc I io TAc y a M A m me 
di suntan 

Santu 

Daughter 

Did 

l)hiu, or Dliia, Nigs* 1 . 1 

Dower 

Strklhan 

DAjn 

Dwarf 

B Au fid 

Bindro, JAmido 

Father 

Pr»o 

BAbo, Biu 

Father-in-law 

Sau lira 

Sub i*o 

Female 

Timin. XAri 

JA1, Mddi 

Girl 

Kuri 

Chhokri 

Grandfather 

BAbha ; (maternal), 
Anna 

Dado 

Grandmother 

DAddf ; (mat ernal)NAmil 

DAcli 

Heir 

Adhikdri, Wdras 

WArisu 

Husband 

SAiu, Gabhni 

Mursu 

Infant 

Sajdyd 

BAm, Gingo 

Inheritance 

Wirsa 

WArifio 

Kinsman 

Sdk 

Mi(u, MAitu 

Male 

Pumkb, Nar 

Nam 
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Panjabi. 

Man 

Manukli 

Manhood 

Gablinipuha 

Marriage 

WiwAh 

Mother 

Miin 

Mother-in-law 

Sass 

Mortal 

Maranhur 

Nephew 

Bhalija (brother's son) ; 
Bhaiicijwan (sister’s 
son) 

Niece 

B h a ti j j i (brother’s 
daughter) ; Bhancn win 
(sister’s daughter) 

Nurse 

Chunghiiwi, Dai 

Old Age 

BudhepA 

Old Man 

Buddha 

Old Woman 

Buddhi 

Orphan 

Mdhittai* 

Posterity 

Pi rhi 

Sister 

Bliaih 

Son 

l’uttar 

Step-mother 

Matrei, Matei 

Twins 

Jan re 

Unde 

ChachchA (father’s 
younger brother), Taya 
(f atl i e r’scldcr bro t her) ; 
M A mm a (mother’s 
brother) ; Phupphar 
(father’s .sister’s hus- 
band) 

Widow 

ItnfuU 

Wife 

Walmti, Gharwali, Bann 

Woman 

Trim at, Tim to 

Naddlia 

Young Man 

Youth 

Gabhru 

Parts of the Jiody. 

A tiff. 

Ankle 

Gitta 

Ann 

BAyh 

Back 

Pifcth, Kaud 

Back -bone 

Kaugror 

Bile 

Pitt 

Blood 

Lahti, Ilatt 

Beard 

Darhi 

Body 

Deli 

Bone 

JIaddi 

Brain 

Mijjli 

Breast 

Hikk 

Breath 

Sail 

Cheek 

Galh 

Chin 

Thoddi 

Ear 

Kann 

Elbow 

KtihM, A*ak, Arak 
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SlNDHf. 

Mu rau, Mdnho 
Murspan 

Wihiiu, ShAdi, Parno 

Mill, Man 

Sa.su 

Mariio, Phani 
BhAniju. Bhatingo 


Bhanji, Bhatrigi 


Dai 

Budhapann, Budhcpi 
Budho, Pinnard 
Budlil, Pir-zal 
Uhhoro 
Oladu 
Bhon 
‘Putu 

Matejf, mi 

Jada 

Miiiuo, CiiAcho 


Ban zal 

Joi 

Zal 

Nandho, La singaru 
Jobhanu, JawArii 


Jiuta ja Uzn'd. 

Mum 

Bauli 

Puthi 

Put ni jo Kanglio 

Pit'u 

Batu 

Da flit 

Butu, Juso 

Hado 

MczAlo, Mnghzu 
Chluitl, Urtiu 
Damn, SAhu 
Gito, Galu 
Thodi, KhAdi 
Kami 
^hiinthi 
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introduction : vocabulary. Sect. I. 

English. 

Panjabi. 

Sindh f. 

Eye 

A kkh, l)i< Ida , Nai n , Netar 

Ak 

Eye-brow 

Blmpvatta 

Blii ribi 

Eye-lash 

JliimmaiU 

l’anbat iun 

Face 

Nuluir 

Murihuii, Ohihiro 

■Fat. 

Cliarbi 

(adj.) Thulho ; (subs.) 
Tholhi 

Finger 

Annul, Angnli 

A' liguri 

Fist 

Muttld 

Muk 

Flesh 

Mas 

Goshtu, Masu 

Foot 

Pair 

Peru 

Forehead 

Mattha 

Peshanf 

Gland 

Groin 

Gililta, or Gillita 

Kalyuu 

Naro 

Gum 

Masulipi 

Mahar 

Hail- 

Will 

Warn 

Hand 

Hat th 

Hathu 

Head 

Sir 

Mat ho 

Heart 

Kaljii, KnlcjA 

Dilu 

Heel 

ArtcU 

Klmdi 

Hip 

Gliittar 

IMnik 

Jaw 

Jaw Tooth 

Diirh 

Keyairu 

Hath 

Joint 

dor 

Sandlin 

Kidney 

(iurda 

Jhikt 

Knee 

Gnrida 

Muro, Glint no, Godo 

Knuckle 

Potta 

Godi jo sundliu 

Leg 

Lati 

Tai’ig 

Lip 

llulh 

Chnpu 

Liver 

Kaleja 

Jiguru, Join 

Loin 

Lnkk 

Sat liar 

Lungs 

Phiphpi 

Phi phi pi 

Marrow 

Gudda 

Mikhu, Mij 

Moustaches 

Muchchluiu 

Muclili, Shahpani 

Mouth v 

Munh 

W tit u 

Nail 

Nautili 

Nuhun 

Neck 

Gnrdau 

Gichi, Gardoni 

Naku 

Nose 

Nakk 

l’alatc 

Tal u 

Tariin 

Pulse 

NAri 

Nabs* 

Bibs 

Paslfiin 

Pasirl 

Side 

Wakklif 

P«iso 

Skin 

Cliamin, Khali 

Chnniri 

Sinew 

Apdar 

Itandhi 

Skull 

Klioprt 

Moddlia 

Kopiri 

Shoulder 

Jyulho 

Spittle 

Sweat 

Thukk lab 

Cling 

M urhka 

l’aghrti 

Stomnch 

Udar, Hhidd 

Petu 

Tear 

Aojhii 

Godho, Ludko 

Temples 

Puj-pupAu 

Launo 

Thigh 

Patt 

HAn 

Throat 

Saogh 

Gichi, Nirglmfu 

Thumb 

Auj?iithA 

A'llgutho 

Toe 

Pair di augult 

Perji A'ngnri 



Sect. I. 

VOCABULARY. 

English. 

PanjabL 

Tongue 

Jibh 

Tooth 

Dand 

Waist 

Magar, Lakk 

Windpipe 

Nils 

Wrist 

Pauja 

Vein 

Nar 

Beauty 

Kiip 


Hog. 

Ague 

KAmbcwAlA tap 

Bald 

GanjA 

Blind 

Munakhii, AnhAn 

Bruise 

Jharit 

( ,’holera 

Wisiichkii 

Cohl 

Thnndh 

Cough 

Kliaijgh 

Consumption 

Khaipig, Khanghtap 

Deaf 

Dora, Bo] a 

Death 

Mailt 

Digestion 

PnchfiA 

Dream 

Snpmi 

Drowsiness 

Alas 

Dumb 

G uijgii 

Fainting 

Murchha 

Fever 

Tap 

Fracture 

Hadd bhajhe 

Gout 

Bai, Bat rog 

Hunger 

Bliukkh 

Indigestion 

Apaeh 

Inflammation 

Asthma 

Jalan, Saran, T ) ah 

Jaundice 

Parnell 

Lame 

Langau 

Madness 

Siuhio 

Measles 

ChhnpAkki 

Numbness 

Sana 

Ophthalmia 

Nettar-rog, Akkhiin 
AuiUau, Akkhaiint 

Pain 

Pir 

Hash 

Pitt 

Uheumatisin 

GathtA, Bui 

Sickness 

Kog 

Sleep 

Nindar 

Smallpox 

Mat A 

Spasm 

Maror, Khichclil 

Sore 

GhAu 

Squint-eyed 

Bhainga 

Stammering 

That hi Anna 

Swelling 

Soj 

Symptoms 

Lachehhah 

Thirst 

Treh 
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SiNDRf. 

.Tibli, ZabAu 
I) and u 
Chclhi 

Niclf, Nirghatu jt Karf 

Karat 

Nabz 

Siuihliaii 


Marju, 

Thadd, Kiyo, Tapu 

Ganjo 

Andho 

Dhak jo lusbiin 
WibA 

Thadlii, Lesu 

Khanghi 

Sil 

Boro 

Mautu 

Hnjam&ti 

KhAbu 

Gertu, Susti 

Gmigo 

Mandotiii, Besudhi 
Tapu 

Kadi jo bbajan 
iSaiidhanjo sum (lit. pain 
in the joints) 

Bukh 

Bad hujamu 
Jalaim 
SAhu 
JardiK 
Man do 
Chary at 
HanbispA 
Siiniu 

Akhi utlmu 

Siiru 
Khiirisli 
Wat siiru 
BimAri 
Kind 

MAtA, SitalA, Vrpf 
Pectin, Pfcliish 
Jakhmu, GhAu, Phafu 
fendo, Trcdu 
llabkanu 
SAj 

Nishdntyiii 

Unya 
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English. 

Voice 

Watching 

Weakness 

Whitlow 

Wound 

Wrinkle 


INTRODUCTION : VOCABULARY. 


Sect. I. 


Panjabi. 

Sur 

Takkha, Pal mi dciui 
Durbnltd, lvamjort, 
Dhillapan 

Glum 

Tiuri, Watt 


SlNDHf. 

A'wdju 

Nighabdn karnu 

Hindi, Zudfn 
Nairn! i th aru 
Phatu 
Gliunju 


Quadrupeds. 

Alligator 

Animal 

Antelope 

Ass 

Bat 

Bear 

Beast 

Boar 

Brute 

Buck 

Buffalo 

Bull 

Calf 

Camel 

Chameleon 

Cat 

Cattle 

Colt 

Cow 

Deer 

Doe 

Dog 

Elephant 

Elk 

Ewe 

Foal 

Flock 

Fox 

Frog 

Goat 

Hare 

Horse 

Hound 

Hyena 

Jackal . 

Kid 

Lamb 

Leopard 

Lion 

Lizard 

Mare 

Monkey 


Chauhhur . 

San sar 

Jiu 

Mirg 

Khotta, Caddo 

Chamgiddar 

Bichh 

Da ngar 

Siir 

Basil 

Haran 

Mainli 

Sdnh 

Waclichha 
TJth 
Kiri a 
Billi 
MAI 

Wachherd 

Can, Cdui, Call 

Haran 

Hami 

Kutta 

Hdtthl 

Bdrausingd 

Hum Id 

Wachhera 

Ayy«r 

Ltimbar 

Dadddu 

Bakkra 

Saliia 

Cho|*a 

Shikari kuttd 

Lakarbnghd 

Giddar 

Memnd 

Leila 

Baghela 

Si i ill 

Kirli 

Uhori 

Bdodar 


(' hauperu . 

Wdgliu 

.Janwaru 

llojliu 

Ciidhu 

Chamido, Chauifo 
Bicohu 

Wihsu ; (wild) Mi run 

Soru 

Haiwdn 

Haran u 

Mehin 

Dliago 

Cabo 

Utliu 

Sdmlo, Sdndho 
Bill' 

Cliaupdi 

Blidme, Wachhero 

(Jail 

Haran 

Hirnl 

Kuto 

Hath! 

Goinu 

liidh 

Wachhero 

Dhanu, Calu 

Lumpi, Ltimbidl 

Dedra 

Bakrl 

Sabo 

Gliojro 

Kuto shikari 

Chnrdkhu 

Gidrlu 

Hulwdim, Lcbro, Chhclo 

Gheto 

Chito 

Shiiihu 

Chichi 

Ghori 

Bhoiido, Bdndru 
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English. 

PanjAbi. 

SlNDHI. 

Mouse 

Ohulul 

Kuo 

Musk rat 

Cliuchundar, Chakcliun- 
dliar 

Mushkwdru wdnu kuo 

Mule 

Kliaehchar 

Khacbira 

Muskdeer 

Mirg, Mrig, Hfni-haran 

Mushkwdni haranu 

Otter 

Bijju 

Ludhido, Laidro 
phango, Dliaridu 

Ox 

Hail, Paid, Ddnd 

L'anther 

Chittrd 

C'hito 

Pig 

Hiir 

Suaru 

Porcupine 

Sell 

Sedht 

Rabbit 

Sabi a. 

Sabo 

Ham 

Mtdlui, D mill id 

Ghato 

ttat 

Ghis 

Wad ho kuo 

Rhinoceros 

Gniijdd 

Geudo 

Sheep 

Bhetl 

Kirill 

Squirrel 

Gallia r 

Noriado 

Tiger 

Chitrd 

Wrigu, Slicru 

Wolf 

Baghiar 

Baghdu 


l*a nrhh t . 

Pit Jth i. Pul- hurt. 

Adjutant 

Garni*, Nilkantli 

Bago. Bagho 

llrood 

Bacbclie 

Bacbd 

Chicken 

Kukri dii bach olid 

Kukip ja bacbd 

Cock 

Kukkar 

Kukudu 

Crane 

KAuj 

Kuliuugu 

Crow 

Kauu 

Kanu 

Dove 

Ghuggi 

Gero 

Duck 

Chhotti battak 

Badak 

Falcon 

Biij 

Bdju, Shubin, Kuhelo 

Game 

Shikar 

Shikar ja jdnwar 

Goose 

Battak 

Jlai'iju 

Hawk 

Bdj 

Shikiro, Chipak 

Hen 

Kukkrt 

Kukidi 

Heron 

Bnguld 

Bagu, Knrwdnak 

Hoopoe 

Chakkirdbd 

Hudhud 

Jungle fowl 

Jauglt janaur 

Jhaiigkukidi 

Kite 

Ilh 

Hil, Larjanal ; (of paper) 
Si ran, Santa hga 

Nightingale 

Wagtail 

Bulbul 

Burbnl 

Mamuto 

Ostrich 

Utpi, panchhi 

Shuturniurgh 

Owl 

IJllu 

Bit 11111, Chib, Chibiro 

Parrot 

Tota 

Chat u n, Chattu 

Cartridge 

Tittar 

Ti tiru 

Peacock 

Mor 

Moru 

Peahen 

Pheasant 

Morn! 

Del 

Tadarv 

Pigeon 

Kalnitar 

Kabiitaru 

Quail 

Baterd (male) ; Bdteri 
Kabb (female) 

Ba^ero 

Sparrow 

Abdbil 

Jhirki 

Wagtail 

Mamold 

Mi$o, Lika 
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INTRODUCTION *. VOCABULARY, 


Sect, I, 


English. 

Fishes. 

Crab 

Eel 

Hi Isa 

Malmsir 

Mango-fish 

Oyster 

Pomfrot 

Porpoise 

Carp 

Shark 

Shrimp 

Skate 

Sole 


Turtle 

Whale 


Insect*. 

Ant 


Bee 

Beetle 

Bu-j 

Butterfly 
Caterpillar 
Centipede 
Cochineal worm 

Firefly 
Fly 
0 1 1 at 

Grasshopper 

Leech 

LoCUSt 

Louse 

Maggot, 

Moth 

Scorpion 

Silk-worm 

Snail 

Snake 

Spider 

Swarm 

Tick 

Vermin 

Wasp 

White ant 


PanjabL 


M ti rite hhi an. 

Karkat machclihi 
Bam mncHchhl 
Hi Isa 
Malmsir 

Tapnssl machchhl 
Ghogga 

Chaufi machchhl 
Samundari sur 
Sahri, safri 
Gr.-ili 

Jhinga Pupg 
Ikk waddl cliaun kaij- 
diull machchhl 
Chauri machchhl jo satin, 
pahi dc thalle rahn di 
hai 

Knehchhu 
M agar machclih 


Kiri 


Air. 


Makklii. Madlmmakkhl 

Bhiind, Gubrlld 

Mangiin 

Bhambirl 

Kira 

Kankhnjuni 

Kirtn 

Tatainii. Jiignun 
Makklii 
Mnchchhar 
Patunga, Tiddsi 
Jok 

Sajihou 

JliO 

Kit 

Patau £ a 
Atlnihiiij 
Patt chi Klfa 
GhoggA 
Sapp 
Knh ha 

Bhapdaur, Dhcr, Gaft 
Chlchchft 
Kit pataog 
Dlmmofl. Dehnnin 
Sough 


SlNDHf. 

Marrhun. 
Kacliuii, Karku 
Goj 
Polo 
Sir 

Si pa 
Luchiku 

Ghadyalu, Birtiu 
Wesnni 

Gaiigntu, Ilalcumu 


Hal wo 


Knclin h , Kach h wa 
Manga rmnehehu 


Jit u, A i*tt. 

(Large black) Makotli ; 
(\\ iiite)U<lolii ; (swarm 
of) Makaili 
Mukhiji Makhi 
Tido 

Muhyhinu 

Popatu 

Saupaii. Siilmtu 
San] Kiri 

Kirininchf jl Kiyoh, 

K inn is 

Kurkito, Taudi’uio 

Makhi 

Machhru 

Tirli 

Jaur 

Mnkdu 

Juii 

K ion 

Suro 

W iclihu h , Bh at u h 
Patjo Kion 
Surno 

N niign, Balii, KorAd 
Koriado 

Jltun jl jam&’nt 
Bftgld 
Sanliajlt 
pembhu, I); nti 
Ucjchi 
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English. 

PanjAbL 

SlNDHf. 

Stone*. 

Patthav . 

Pahanun . 

Agate 

Sulcmiinl pat t bar 


Alum 

Phatkari V 

Phi tiki 

Amethyst 

Yakut, Baingiu rang di 



maiii 

* 

Antimony 

Surma 

Surmo 

Brass 

Pittal 

Pitalu 

Cat’s eye 

Crystal 

Billaur 

lli lorn 

Copper 

Trsimimin 

Tiimo 

Coral 

Miinga 

Mu rj anu 

Cornelian 

Hakik 

Akiku 

Diamond 

Him 

Hi ro 

Dross 

Mail. .Tangiil 

Katu, Mathu Piini 

Emerald 

Pan i iii 

Jamnrudu 

Flint 

Pat thrt 

Chakmaku 

Gold 

Soin a 

Sonu, Kundanu 

Iron 

Lohil 

Lobu 

Jet 

Saijg-nu'isa 


Jewel 

Itatan, Mutii, Glihiia 

Jawabiru 

Lapis lazuli 

LA j ward 

Lajawinlu, Mina 

Lead 

Sikkii 

Sbibo 

Loadstone 

Chakmnk. Chiunbak 

Chimka Pabnu 

Marble 

Snng-marnmr 

Sangi niarmar 

Metal 

Phut 

Db at u 

Mine 

Khiin 

Kiini 

Mineral 

Phutu, Khanniwast 

l)b At u 

l’carl 

Mott! 

Motl 

Pewter 


.Tastu 

Quicksilver 

Piini 

PAro 

Kubv 

Lai, Lai ri, Chuniii 

L’alu, Yakiitu 

Sapphire 

Kilmaiii 


Silver 

( -blind i 

ChAndui, Itupo 

Steel 

A«pi\t- 

Ruku 

Sulphur 

Talc 

Candliak 

Gandphu, (Jandku 

Abrak 

Ibraku 

Tin 

Tin 

Kalai 

Topaz 

Pukhrnj 

Pukhiraju 

Touchstone 

lvasauti, Ghnswatti 



AjtjttnrJ, 

1 Vast a r. 

Poahihl f. 

Boot 

But 

.Tuto 

Bracelets 

lYiunchinu 

Biiuhi, Baiihuto, Biin- 

Brocade 

Kbinkbab 

lirnki 

Jarbaftu, Kimkbabu 

Button 

Gudiim 

Bicli 

Cap 

Toppi 

Topi 

Chain 

Sanguli 

Janjiru 

Cloak 

Chogn. Pliargal 

Labato, Munghinu 

Clothing 

Wastur 

Kapid ii (pi. of Kapido) 

Coat (European’s) 

Hot 
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English. 

Panjabi. 

SlNDHI. 

Coat (Indian’s) 

Ivot 

(padded) Kurte ; (reach- 
ing to ankles) Gidlo 

Cotton 

Run, Kapdh 

Kapaiih 

Drawers 

Khaime 

Suthan, Kanch ; (string 
of) Pafhnr 

Ear-rings 

WAlle. Wall kin. Balm 
riariaQ 

- Duru, Bilido, Panrii 

Embroidery 

Biittcaij. Wallan walla 

Ohikinn, Chikamdojl 

Fan 

Pakkhii 

Pako, or Pakho 

Girdle 

Ndld, Taj-aggl, Petfi 

Pato, Bnclihnu 

Glove 

I last an a 

Dastano 

Gown 

Jdmmd 

l’ndo 

Handkerchief 

Romiil 

Remain 

Linen 

San da kapprd 

Sinf jo Kapro 

Lining 

Am lror< Astur 

A star u 

Loop 

Julll. Phalli, Clilmrk- 
phardhi 

Kado, Phaiidi 

Necklace 

Kaiutha. Har. M.-ila 

Kauthf, Ilnsu, IJasJi 

Needle 

Sui, Khandhiil (a large 
•me) 

Sui * 

Pocket 

Khissa 

Khiso, Got iri 

Pin 

Mekh nlpfn 

Tanchnl 

Ribbon. 

PliUtd 

Kor, Pati 

King 

Muiidrt, Chhalla 

Mnndi 

Seam 

Shin 

Oti, I’alandu 

Shirt 

Kurt a, Jhnggii 

riiirdnu 

Shoe 

Jutti 

•luti 

Silk 

Part; 

Rishnni. Patu 

Skirt 

Laun 

Palandu, Pdiidu 

Sleeve 

Babul { 

Ban linn 

Stocking 

J unit > 

Jural m 

Thimble 

Anguli dt toppi 

Angushtnno 

Thread 

Dhagga 

Sayo; (of gold and silver) 
Dliiigo Tandu 

Turban 

Pagg, Pngri ; (colored) 
Chird 

Pagidt, Pag, Patko 

Veil 

Ghund, Jhuud, Lhirka 

Burko 

Velvet 

Makhmnl 

Bakhmal 

Woollen 

Unnt 

Unna, On no 

Food . 
Asparagus 

Jlhojtuiy Pntxud. Khajn, A hud hi Ahum. 

Chitti Miisli 

Appetite 

Bhnkkh, (Jhlnidlui 

Bukh, Ruehi 

Barley 

•Latuj 

Jav 

Boiled 

Uballede 

Ihullio 

Beef 

Gaunuis 

Gavo Miisii 

Bean 

Phali 

Majaru, Bdkalu 

Bread 

RottL Dhdrf, T)haggri, 
Prasad l 

Maul 

Breakfast 

Din dd khdfid 

Nerani, Niishto 

Brinjal 

Bha^thd, BatdiiQ, Bai'u- 
gan. 

Botal 

Wanganu 

Bottle 

Shlsho, Bhuki 
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English, 

Panjabi. 

Sin dhi. 

Broth 

Rasd, Tari 

Bodu, Raho 

Butter 

Makkhafi 

Mftkhnu 

Cabbage 

Gobbhl 

Gobi 

Cauliflower 

Gobbi d da phull 

Pan ini 

Cheese 

Pantr 

Cork 

Kag 

ltuiiju 

Cream 

Maldl 

Tharu, Kunj, Mahli 

Curds 

Daldu. Matha 

Dbaunro 

Dainty 

Pndumth 

Sat ruehi taam jd Kisin 

Dinner 

Bhojan, Rasoi, Raso 

Khiotiu, Dinhart jo Kaju 

Drink 

Jal ddik 

Pianjo sMiiu 

Feast 


Klu'uli jo majlis 

Flesh 

Mds 

Mdsu 

Flour 

Attst 

A to 

Fried 

Tnliddd 

Bhugo 

Glass 

Kachch 

Shislio ; (mirror) Ahirf 

Gravy 

Rasa. Tari 

lias 

Greens 

Bhdjji 

Saga, Sdibhaji, Sahji, 

Snbzu 

Guest 

Pdrdhuiid 

Miliman 

Dost 

Ghnrdd Sain, Ghar wdld 

Mahnidndar 

Jam 

Murabbd 

Mur bo 

Jelly 

Gnyumbha, Phaldn de 
ras da murabba 

Cluishi 

Knife 

Chakkii, Kdcludu'i 

Clniku, Kapu, Chhurl 

Milk 

Dudh, Khir 

Kliim 

Millet 

Bujrn. Kangfll 

Chino 

Minced 

Kutra yd Kima Kitadd 

Ko])hito 

A'imr 

Mustard 

Rdi sarhop 

Mutton 

Dhed dd mas 

Gosht i ridh 

Napkin 

Puma, Pond 

Uumdlu 

Oil 

Tel 

Telu 

Tickle 

Aeliar 

Aeliaru 

Tenner 

Kdli if (rein Gol Mirch 

Mirch 

Plate 

Tin'll. Thdll, Tassi.Kakebi 

Rikdbi. Ribcbi, Pdtru 

lloast 

Kabul.) 

Sikh pachdinu 

Bice 

(’haul, Dhan. Dhaiij 

(grain and as bought) 



Chdnwaru. Chdwar 

Salt 

lam, Nun ; (adj.) Sdlufld 

Luna 

Saltpetre 

Slioro 

Sauce 

Taykd, Clihaunk 

Cluisli 

Spoon 

Chamcha, Knyclihl, Ddi 

Chnmcho ; (of wood) 

Pohio 

Stewed 

Ubbliadd 

Radlio 

Sugar 

Khand, Dura 

Kliandr. Kand.i ; (can- 

dy) Misiri 

Supper 

Rat da Khand 

Rati jo Kddho 

Sweetmeats 

Mithidi 

Mithai 

Tablecloth 

Mcz dt Chdddnr 

Me j posh 

Thali 

Tray 

Kdtliyd changer 

Veal 

Gahl jo gosht 

Vinegar 

Sirkd 

Sirko 

Mheat 

Kaiiak 

Kanik 

Wine 

Madira, Surd 

Shardbu 
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Sect. I. 


English. 

Haute, Fur ni - 
turc , .)V. 

Arch 

Bag 

Basket 

Barber 

Bearer 

Bath 

Bed-room 

Beam 

Bench 

Bell 

Bedstead 

Bedding 

Box 

Board 

Bolt 

Brick 

Bucket 

Building 

Candle 

Carriage 

Carpet 

Casket 

Chink 

Chamtier 

Chair 

(’best 

Cistern - 

Cook 

Corner 

Counting-house 

Comb 

Cover 

Coverlet 

Cup 

Cupola 

Cradle 

Curtains 

Discharge 


Door 

Drain 

Expenses 

Floor 

Footman 

Foundation 


Panjabi. 


Sindh i. 
(thar jo Sam an. 


Daurt 

Thai la. Borf 
Tokkri 
Nat 
Jlitur 

Nli an ii di thi'uj 

S Au ft di thAu 

Satir, Kart 

Tirpat, Hahn di nicz 

Ghainta 

Mauja, Klmtt 

Wichliai 

Sandiikh. DabbA 

Pliatt 

Hurka 

ltt 

Pol, Dolelii, Bokka 
Ghar, llaveit 
Watti 
Gaddi 

Dari, Sutranjl 
Pabbl 

Trep ; Khaukar 

Dal an 

Khurst 

Sand vi k 

Kuud 

KasofvA 

Klniujii, Gutth, Nukknr 
Daft at* khAnti 
Kangki 
Chappnt 

Palaughpos 
Katora, ChhannA 

GumbAj. Mat 
PhaOghurA 
Pardo, PA1 

Weg, rlior, tupak dti 
chhutna ; hudAr 
lAhufui ; ehltadd dciiA ; 
kaimn torn A ] hata 
deii A 
BuliA 
Mori 
Kharnch 
Bliou 
Paidal 
Nt»h 


KamAn, MihirAbu 
Thelo Telht 
KliAri, Chhabo, Dallo 
Hajamu, NA1 
Ham Alu 

Wihanjan ji ja ; Gusal 
Khano 
S liman ji ja 
KAin 
Manjani 
Glinndu 
Handliu, Sej 
Unndhu 
Pot I. Sunglii 
Pharabo, 'J'akhto 
Kado, Kuiidlm 
Sir * 

Boko 
Adap, Jut 

Shaimi, Divalii, Dio 

GAdi 

Gilmu 

Posh u 

PI i At. it, Phod 
Koti 

Kursi, Manjl 
Pet t 
Nalu 
Bore hi 
Kb ad 

Lektjt Kitabeii rakn jf ja 
Pliant 

Posh ; (of letter) Lifufo. 
Dliakan 

Li phot t, Ifandhu. Daplni 
(of china) 1’iyAlo ; (of 
metal) Kaforo 
KuIkv 

Pingho 

Paddo 

Mokdl, Maukiift 


Daru, Darwujo 
Mori, Kasl 
Kharchu 
Cliliat, Farsliu 
Pi Ado 
Pidi, Jar 
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Panjabi. 

Kuril it urc 

Balcwd 

Gardener 

Main 

Groom 

T all 1 1 y it , Kuinni d n 

Hall 

Daldn 

Handle 

JIatthd 

Hire 

Blnira 

Hole 

Chhek 

Jar 

Mart ban 

Kettle 

Walt old 

Key 

Kunjt 

Kitchen 

ltasoi, Bawarcld khhnh, 

Labourer 

Langar 

Majhr 

Lamp 

Hint, Dudkld, Diwd 

Library 

Pustkdlay 

Lime 

Cliuund, Niinbii 

Look 

.1 and ra 

Looking-glass 

Shtsha, A' rsi 

Mat 

Phnhfi, Saf 

Oven 

Tmidur, Bhath 

Pillki 

Piil k i 

Pillar 

Munara 

Pillow 

Sarhaiid 

Porch 

floodlit 

Pm ter 

Darbdn 

Plaster 

lvahgal 

Pot 

Haijdi 

Roof 

Chhatt 

Scissors 

Karachi, Katarni 

Servant 

Cliakkar, Tahlwdld 

Sheet 

Chuddar, Tho 

Slave 

Das 

Soot 

Dhudijkhd 

Spectacles 

Stair 

Paufiau 

Step 

Pauri 

Storey 

Majhl 

Sweeper 

Clinhrn, Bhang! 

Table 

Me/ 

Tailor 

l)arj! 

Tharh 

Terrace 

Tile 

Khaprail 

Sikhar, Tlssi, Ldttd 

Top 

Tongs 

Cliimth 

Torch 

Mastil 

Torch-bearer 

Masalcli! 

Wages 

Talab, Darmahhn, 

Wall 

Chhimahlu, Bhdrd, 
Dihari 

Kaudh 


Six DHL 
Sdmduu 
Bdglidi 
Sals, Belt 
Dal ami, Ddlo 
llfi^hiyo ; (of door) Kudo; 

(of sword) Kaidiyo 
Bhdndo, Kinio 
Tung 

l)ilo, Kudo 
Chdhiddn, Knnno 
Kuiiji 

Borclil Khano, Raiidhino 

Majiiru 

l)iyo 

Kitdb Khano 
Chunn, (iacliu 
Kurpliu. Kulfu 
Arsi, A'ino 
Nukh, Tan ho 
Tan lira 
PiUki 

Tliaiubu, Til uni 
Will him 
Dcdhi 

(House!) Ddrbdmt 
Limbu, Lepu ; (salve) 
Lep, M -,1a mu 
Tdpelo, Kunaru 
Chhati 

Kniiicld, Kalar • 

N an k am, Bell 

Olnidar 

Bauho 

.Taro, Duulumji kdrani 
Chasmo 
(.’harhi, Charnl 
(of stairs) l)ako ; (foot- 
step) Wikh, l’ero 
Mari, Miidt 
Buharidaru, Chaliro 
Meju 
Darjt 

Thalo ; (near a tomb) 
Lodliu 
Xaro, Ndro 
Matlio, Clioti 
Chinito 
Mashdlu 
Mashalchi 
Roju, Majdri 


Bhiti 
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SlNDlti. 

Washerman 

Dhobbi 

Khatri 

Water-carrier 

Knhiir. .Jhiiir, MAsliki 

PakhAli 

Window 

TAkk 1 

Dari 

Wood 

Lakkar, Katli 

K&thl 

Bit, Bridle 

LagAm,Wagdor, WAg, or 
Waggaij 

I, again u, Wag 

Curry-comb 

Khnrkhani 

Kargaro 

Girth 

Taug. FavAkki 

Taijgu 

Martingale 

Zerbaml 

Talim 

Saddle 

Katthi 

Jin, Hano 

Spur 

Add! ; (verb) AtldhuariiA 

Adi 

Stable 

Gbursal 

Kudhi 

Stirrup 

Bakdb 

RikAbu 

A Garden . 

Mg. 

Jhiyh. 

Fruit 

Plml 

Mewo. Plialu 

Bud 


Kali 

Husk 

Chhillar, Toll 

Tulni 

Kernel 

Girl 

Maghz, Anna 

Stone or seed 

Gittak, Guthli. Bin 

Rijn, Kakidi 

Almond 

Bad am 

Biblami 

Apple 

Seo 

Suphu 

Cncrrv 

Alii balii 

Shahdiino 

Betel Nut 

Supari 

Piiim 

Cocoa Nut 

Jutt 

NArelu 

Citron 

Kimh, ChnkofrA 

Turanju, Li mo 

Custard-apple 

Sharif A 

Sitaphalu, Katul, Kha- 
jiiro 

Date 

Khajur, ChhuhArA 

(dried) Kliarik ; (fresh) 
l>aink 

Fig 

Hanjir, Phoguri 

An j iru 

Grapes % 

Angur 

DAkh, An j iru 

Guava 

Amriid 

Lemon, Lime 

Nimbii 

Limo 

Mango 

Mangostein 

Amb 

Amhu 

Melon 

KharbiijA 

(musk) Gidiro ; (water) 
HimlAnl 

Mulberry 

Tut 

Tutu 

Olive 

Zaitun Kaii 

.Taitiin 

Orange 

San t ar a 

NArangl 

Peach 

A'pi 

Shaft Alii 

Pear 

N akh 

Sufi jo Khun 

Pine-apple 

Sharif A 

AnanpAsu 

Plantain 

KelA 

Kcwido ; (the fruit) 
Pliaro 

Plum 

Ber 

Pern, Khiroli 

Pomegranate 

Anar 

Dudhun . 

Quince 

Bihi 

Bihi 

Raisins 

MunakkA, BliugriAn 

Kislimisii 

Sugar-cane 

Gann A 

Kamandu 

Tamarind 

Imbli 

Gid Amiri 

Walntft 

Kharot 

Akhiro$u 
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PanjJLbL 

SlNDHl. 

Tree* and Flower*, 

JhtJtlih ate Fhull, 

Wanu, Gula, 

Anemone 

Kaclimir 

Biistan afruz 

Bambii 

Waijjh 

A'bniis 

Bdiisu 

Blackwood 

Abmis, Shisham 

Boxwood 

Chikri 

Daial 

Coffee 

Bun 

Kdliii, Kahwo 

Cypress 

Eigt ree 

Didr, Deodar 

Sarwu 

1* hag lire da biit^d 

Anjir jo wapu 

Myrtle 

As 

Asu 

Bine 

Devdiir, didr 

Diyaru, Ldo 

Tamarisk 

Pilchhi 

Gaju, Gajum 

Teak 

Sdgiin-birchli 

Sagu 

Vine 

Apgurau dl vcl 

Dakli jo warm 

Anise 

Samjf 

Bddiyan i lliimi 

Asparagus 

Miisli, Chitti 

Asfardju 

Bcet-n >ot 

Chukandar 

fcSunidi 

Cabbage 

Gobbi ii 

Gobi 

Capsicum 

Lai mircli 

Mir eh jo Kism 

Caraway 

Kdla jird 

Gharmuju 

Cardamom 

Ilaiclii 

lldchi, Kuthu ; (pod of) 
Photo 

Carrot. 

Gajjar 

Sindhi gajar 

Chamomile 

Bu Inina 

Babuno 

Coriander seed 

Dhaniau 

Dhans 

Endive 


Kasinf 

Creeses 

Hdleon 

Tar ah, Kdhu 

(linger 


Sandhi 

.las mine 

Chamba, Chambcli 

.Idi 

Lily (water) 

Sosan 

Sosnu. Kent 

Nosegay 

Loppy 

Phullao da Mutt ha 

Gulddsto 

Post 

Pust 

line 


Suddbo 

Hose 

Guliib 

Gulabu 

Sweet Potato 


Lokari gajar 

W i klyaii wdng nu 

Tomato 

Wilaiti bat a u u, Wilaiti 
blia^tha 

Turnip 

Gogidu 

Violet 

Kammiau 

Banaphsho 

Wreath 

Sehra, Pushpmdla 

Hdru 

Bark 

Sakk 

Ohhodo, Khal 

Berry 

Nikkc gol Phal 

Li am, Burn 

Blossom 

Plmll, Kali 

Mukhiri, Gaunchu 

Branch 

TdhiU 

Shdkh, Taro 

Flower 

Plmll 

Gulu [Pichi 

Cum 

Giiud 

Kliauhru ; (of the eye) 

Leaf 

PnttA, Patra 

Pann, Pann ; (of book) 
Patro 

Plant 

Butt A, ButtA lauftd 

Biito 

lloot 

Muddli, Jarh MiU 

Muiib Pdd 

Trunk 

Khambh 

Thudu 

Cucumber 

Khird 

Bddarangu, Kakdi 

Fennel 

Soe 

Sarafl 

Fenugreek 

Mettbi, metthri 


[/fcuMfc- 1883.1 


Q _ 
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Sect. X. 


English, 

Flax 

Garlic 

Gourd 

Hemp 

Indigo 

Leek 

Lentil 

Lettuce 

Linseed 

Mint 

Nettle 

Nightshade 

Onion 

Parsley 

Peas 

Saffron 

Spinach 

Thistle 

Turnip 

Jet-d'enu 

Aqueduct 


Arabic Land, 

Khctl de jog bhorj , 

A' bad Zu min. 

Barley 

JftilU 

Java 

Bam 

Khahvara 

Bari, Koti, Ambaru 
Khal, Chulu 

Bran 

Biira 

Cart 

Gaddi 

Sam Ary i gar! 

Chaff 

Toll ‘ 

Tuliu 

Corn 

Ann 

Anu 

Farm 

Ajare layi di bliou 

Fokli 

Farmer * 

WAhlwnh 

Rahak, Hurl, Kudmi 

Field 

Fail! 

Klict-u 

Grass 

Glut, Fatthc 

GAh 

Harrow 

Harvest 

KuhAggA 

WaiUiai, WAddhide din 

Phajlu 

Hay 

Bho, Sukku gha 

KAnA, Suko gAh 

Hedge 

Bar 

Lodho 

Husbandry 

Klietti pail! da kamm 

Fokli, Klicti 

Labourer 

KAmmAu 

Majtir, Kami 

Landlord 

Bhoo dd sAlu 

Jamiudar 

Meadow 

Jiih 

CharAgdh 

Plough 

Hal, t. wAhufiii 

Haru 

Reaper 

WaddhAil wAlu 

LunnadAr 

Reaping-hook 

DAtri 

panto 

Rice 

Chaul 

CbAiiwar 

Sower 

BljjanwdlA 

Fokhan wAro 

Spade 

Kahl 

Kodari 

Straw 

NA1, TAri, Bho 

Kakhu 

Stack 

Kupp 

GAh jo dhig (or) tUga 

Tenant 

WaUlwAhj Asdtti 

BhaeJewAro, Nan<Jho »• 


mlndar 


Panjabi. 

Sail 

La sail 

Kaddun, Glnyd, Fet-tha, 
TumniAu 
SankukfA 
Nil 

Ghandhan 

Masar 

Kalui 

Alsl 

PAdna 

Bichchhdbuttl 
Mamoli 
Gandha 
Chitpi jira 
Mattar, ChufAl 
Kessar, Kuugii 
Falak 
Kapda 
Gonghi 

Kund sot A Fliuani 
Ikk kulli upardin dujjl 
kulh lai jAii layi pul 


SlNDHI. 

Wan, Sant 

Thiim ; (root of) Gadi 
Kadii 

Bhaiig, vSan 
Niru 

Basarujo Kism 

Mataru 

Kaln'i 

Alai 

Fiidino 

Nanagphan 


Mat aru 

Kaisari, Zaf avail 
1 sfanAj 
lint Kandu 
Gogidii, Nhalgham 
Phauharo 
FAni jo rasto 
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Panjabi. 

SlNDHf. 

Wheat 

Kaiiak 

Kanik 

Wild 

Jaogli 

Jhangli 

Yoke 

.Tun glit 

Pan j Art 

Yoke of Oxen 

Jog 

Dhagan ji Pan j an 

Of Jhi nh i ttf/ and 
Arrovn*x. 

S't raft, ht(f It i, ate- hit ha. 

Paha bach a i raltatt 

aim h habit. 

Account 

Lekha pattit 

Hisabu 

Acquittance 

H udar lahniia 

Rasid 

Address 

Thikaiia, Pat A 

Sarmimo, Pato 
WAdhaho, SudhAro 

Advance 

AgAu 

Advertisement 

SamAcbar 

J Alii rn Amo 

Agent 

KardAr, Gu mash tit 

Gumdsto 

Agreement 

Likhatparhat 

Kuulu 

Answer 

Uttar, Ultito, Pa j tit 

Jawabu 

Apprentice 

Asset- 

Chcllit 

Slmgiddu 

Mitlu 

Auction 

Lilitm 

Nil Amu 

Balance 

Kaudi, Tarakri ; Bitki ; 
Tula lagau 

Bakitya 

Banker 

8a rat’ 

Sethi, Saha, Sarafu. 

Bankrupt 

Nang, Dually it 

pewalo 

Bill 

Huudi 

Huudi 

Bond 

Likhat 

Kabalo, Dastaweju 

Broker 

Dalai, Wicliola. Ab r ti 

DalAlu 

Business 

Karniu 

Dhandho, Kamu 

Buyer 

Wihaj an waist 

Kharidaru 

Capital 

Mul. lias 

Mudi 

Charges 

Litgat 

Kharchu, Mu Hut 

Commerce 

Bupur 

Wcapara, Waniju 

Constituent 

Mu nib, Kamm karan- 
walii 

Joridar, Asuli pitgo 

Contract 

Thekkit 

Wuido 

Credit 

Wasali 

Jam A 

Creditor 

►ShAli Sic 

Karj deinwaro 

Custom-house 

JagAfc di than, Chabutra 

Mandi 

Date 

Mill 

Mi ft, Tarik 

Day-book 

Khitttit 

11 oj n Amo 

Debit 

Lekkhe wichcli kattnii, 
Lckkhe wichcli lay A 
dhan 

WAsulu 

Debt 

Deila 

Karj 

Debtor 

DeiiclAv, Karjoi 

Karjl 

Delay 

Dhill, Matth 

Deri, Gasirl 

Demand 

Mayg 

Tang, Talabi 

Guuain 

Evasion 


Excuse 

DabannA 

Ujar, NatAu 

Export 

Dasaur nu\) jailwAlit mal 

BAhar shiun rawanagi 
Gumasto 

Factor 

GumAshta 

Famine 

KAl 

pukAru, KAlu 

Goods 

MAI 

SuniAnu 

Grain 

Ann 

Anu, Ainijn 

Hat wijA 

Ol 

Handicraft 

Hatth di kirt 
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English. 

Import 

Interest 

Lease 

Leisure 

Letter 

Loan 

Loss 

Manufacture 

Market 

Memorandum 

Merchant 

Merchandize 

Mesgnge 

Money 

Mortgage 

Note 

Overplus 

Packet. 

Pocket 

Partner 

Passport 

Payment 

Pedler 

Penalty 

Plenty 

Pledge 

Post 

Poverty 

Price 

Principal 

Profit 

Projjcrty 

Hate 

Receipt 

Kent 

Sample 

Scarcity 

Seller 

Shop 

Signature 

Sum-total 

Trade 

Usage 

Wages 

Warehouse 

Wealth 

Wharf 

Of 

Anchor 

Boat 


Panjabi. 

Amdahl, jo mal bnhroo, 
lie 
Bidj 
Pattsi 
Weld 
Chitthi 

Hndar 

Totfa 

jlatth da kamm 
Bajar 

Chette layi likhat 

Bupari 

Bupari mill 

Sanelui 

Dhau 

Oahiic dhnrnd, Gahha 
Chitthi, Tip 
Wdddlid 
Bidd, Gandh 

Bhi >11, Bhdiwal 
lliihdarl da parwdna 
Denii 

Bah jdrd , Phcriwdlii 
Dann, Chattl 
i)lier, Ati 

6 ah ha. Bach a a, .Taman 

I)ak, Ddkghar, Thau 

Kapgalpaha, Daridra 

Mull 

Aful 

Laha 

Mal 

Blum 

ltasid, Tnmbu 
Muhiir, Bhaj*a 
Namumi 
Kdl 

Bcchaiiwdla 
Hattl, Haft? 

Sail! 

Jor 

Bujmr 

Acndr, Byulidr, Dcschal, 
Chill, Warfcdra 
Dihdri 

Kothl, Guldm 

Dhdn 

Gild* 


Latjgar 

Beyl 


Sindhi. 

Amdanf, Mulakcmiu 
amdani Shaiyuii 
Siulu, Wiaja 
Pnto 
Wdiuldl 

Kliatu ; (of alphabet) 
Akaru 

Odhari, Karju 
Khoti, Nuksiui 
Samdn, Sdmim jodan 
Bajdri 
Yadiist 

Wdpdri. Sandagaru 
Wapdrji Shai 
Niapo 

At ay a. Paiso, Boku 
Gah rakan 
Purjo. Chithf 
Baehti, Phaltu 
Gahdhidl 
Klilsd 
Bhdtwaru 
Parwnno 

Piehaiden, Add Karan 
Ghonirit, Ghordy j 
Suja, Dhandlm 
Alaii, Jdmahiat 
Jamiu. Ilathnu [Dak 
Jdi, Undo ; (for letters) 
KdriTgdUU 

Kimat, Mulliu, Bahd 
Alii ru 

Labhu, Phaido, Napho 
Main, Milk 
Nivkhu 
Kasld 

Bluiinlo, Kirdo 

Nanuino 

Ka I uit u 

Wikendar 

Hatu 

Sahi 

.Tumlo 

Wdpar, Saudo 
Kiwaju, lltti, Itasnm, 

Dusturu, Mdmhlu 

Roju 

Karkhdno 

AfdyA 

Bniidaru, Laban ji jd 
Jahajun bdbnt, 

Langaru 

Be<Ji 
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Panjabi. 

SlNDHI. 

Cable 

Lajj, lauij 

Pagliu, Bed! jo jangir yd 
rasii 

Cargo 

Ladd 

Jahaj jo sdmdnu, Burn 

Commander of boat 

Bcfl da sain 

Maklmdo 

Compost* 

Kampas 

Kiblanunui 

Ferry-boat 

Uttamil lay! bcfl 

Patau ji bedt 

Flag 

Dhaja 

Jlianilt 

M ast 

Kiibo 

Mate 


Kaptun |iai darjeamal- 
« I am 

Oar 

Cbappu 

AVttiijlm 

Passenger 

Jhupiu 

Musapbiru 

Prow 

A'gdi, Jehiijjo dghu 

Hope 

Bassa, lajj, luuy 

liaso 

Kuddcr 


Sukhdmi 

Sail 

Pill 

Si?u : (verb) Langara 
Kafban 

Sailor 

Mai all, M ul ulna 

Muhdiio 

Twine 

Silt It 

Dbago 

Voyage 

Jalyatra, Samuudar 
yatra 

Daryai Safar 

Yawl 

AVelira, gaj 


Of Law ami Judicial ltd} it 'n cast ha ate niaun 

Kd i de i a *dfi nii'io 

Matter*. 

did tt gall da. 

rdbahdri ltd bat. 

Abuse 

Gal niiidin, Burn wartiio 

Otiri 

Acquittal 

Chhutkara 

t ’hhot kdro 

Adultery 

Par-triyii gaman 

Jina 

Amputation 

Aug wadhiia 

Ujii wedhnn 

Arbitration 

WiehollnpufiA 

Nydyo kursan falsilo 

Arbitrator 

AVicholld 

Nyavi kur 

Attorney 

Diit, Wakil 

AVakilu, Iwaji 

Award 

AVichdr te magron dgya 

Fatwa, Faisilo 

Jdmin 

Bail 

Hdjir jdmini 

Bribery 

Civil Court 

AVuddhi 

Kisbwat Ldlacli 

Kadi ah ri 

Dlwdnt 

Chain 

Saugul 

Jany tr 

Clnusc 

Tuk 

Kalamu, Sbartu 

Clerk 

Likhart, Mnnshi 

Kurkuii Katib 

Confession 

Augikdr, Mann laiiUi 

Ikrar, Kabul kamn 

Doki Jinhan ti dosh sdbit 
liai 

Convict 

Apradbl 

Conviction 

Aprddh miu mann laihit 

Sdbit i 

Copy 

lit dr 

Nakuin 

Crime 

Kukarm, Dosh 

l)ob, Gunbu 

Criminal Court 

Fftujddrt 

Pliaujddrl 

Decree 

Byawastha 

Pbatwd, Plmisilo 

Defendant 

Pratibddi 

Miuldai alaibi 

Deed 

Tjikhat 

Dastaweju 

Denial 

Ndh 

lnkdru 

Divorce 

Cbhaddud 

Taldk 

Evidence 

Sdkhi‘, Ugdlii 

Sh&huU 
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Badhak, Phahe deiiwAUA 

Kamm-chnliiu 

Ikk dhir di gidl 

llnaum 

Chattf 

Khotti likhat 

Band ikliA 1 1 A, K uidkh&mi 

Phalli 

I)akki'i, Dhiirwl 
Pliahc doflA 
Adalti, NyAy kart a 
Marnn welle w Audi Ada 
mnl 

Pich hie. uttar adlitkari 
Katya, Gliai 
Kat yard, Ghatti 
I)A we liim na sunn a, 
pnirthna nun na 
suiinA 
SAwdhAntu 
Sail ljli 
KliiniA 

Jhuttld saunli, ki'irt 
Silkin' 

Prarthi, Muddayt 
JehalkliAnA 
BandhuA, Kaidi 
Par man 

Dand 

JhAgra, Har 
] 'urban walla 
BisrAm 
Tliik, Snjja 
KotrA las 
Agyii, 'I’uk 
X a lash, Mu kadi 1 m it 
BnlAwA 

.In maran dc welle 
likhat kav jae 
Chorl 
Ohm- 
Adiihit 
Mukaddnul 
Pun pat tar 
Ugah, Ugahi, SAkhl 


SlNDHf. 

KAsdi 

Wasiyat hajA AnindAvu 

Hikiili tarfo 

IljAro 

Bandu 
K hotu 
Kaid KhAno 
Phasldjn lakyo 
PhAdeln 
Phahn denu 
Munsifu 
Wasiyat 

War is 
Khun 
Khuni 

Mukadamo ehhadau 


Ittihiu 
Kasanni 
M iiuf i 

Kudu Kasainu 

Muddai, DAwadAru 

Kaidkhano 

Kaidi 

SAhitl, Hu jat 
SajA 

Jliagido, Jhedo 
Padhandar 

SAhi, WcsAldn, Muhlat 
Haku 

Chainki, Korro 

Pliaisilo 

Pawn 

Hajr, raid jo it til Au 
Wasiyat Kandar 

CJhori 

(’hnru 

AdAlnt ( ( . 

Parkh, Mukadimo hilAm 
Wasiyat nAiiio 
Sluihidu 


English. 

Executioner 

Executor 

Kx-parte 

Fee 

Fine 

Forgery 

Gaol 

Gallows 

Highwayman 

Hanging 

Judge 

Legacy 

Legatee 

Murder 

Murderer 

Nonsuit 


Notice 

Oath 

Pardon 

Perjury 

Plaint iff 
Prison 
Prisoner 
Proof 

Punishment 

Quarrel 

Header 

Respite 

Bight 

Scourge 

Sentence 

Suit 

Summons 

Testator 

Theft 

Thief 

Tribunal 

Trial 

Will 

Witness 


Of Governments. 
Ally 

Ambassador 

Authority 

Alliaucc 


lid j dian gallo n . 

Snttlri, NAldA 
Put 

Bid, PrAkram 
Mel 


llulttimntan ldb.it . 

YAru, Dostu 
Rich l ' 

Ikbtiydrn 

Dost! 
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.English, 

PanjabI. 

SlKDHI. 

Boundary 

Ban n An 

Had 

Canopy 

Chdnfli 

SaibAnu 

Capital 

ItAjdhanl 

TAklitgAh 

City 

Nagar 

Nagaru, Shall ru 

Coin 

MudrA 

Sikho 

Crown 

Mukat 

TAju 

Dynasty 

RAjkul, Raj bans 

Pidhl 

Deputy 

Hot hi A 

Nail) 

Duty 

Dharm 

Pharjn ; (toll) Mahsiilu 

Edict 

Wigyapau 

PliarmAn 

Emperor 

Maharaja 

ShahansliAh 

Empress 

MahAniiU 

Shahanshah RAni 

Excellency 

Maluiraj 

Tasil 

Jarnib 

Exchequer 

KhAjAuo 

Foreigner 

Pardesi, Opni, Pakhla 

Dli Arvo 

Faction 

RAjdrohi. Upadri 

Dluiri 

Gentleman 

BhalAmAhas 

Sakhnru Matibaru 

Granary 

BhandAr, KotthA.Khatta 

BhAiido 

Inhabitant 

Was kin 

UaliAshi. Rahaku 

Journey 

YatrA, Painda 

Sapharu 

King 

Raja 

BAdsluili 

Lane 

Gall 

Ul«ntt 

Levee 

DarbAr, SnhhA 

DarbAvi 

Majesty 

Maluiraj ad hir A j 

WadAi 

Mint 

TaksAl 

Jarbkbano 

Monarch 

Maluirtij 

BAdsliAh 

Native 

WAssl 

Kaliakii. 

Night-watch 

PaluA, Palire dii wella 

Rati jo pliaro 

News 

SaniAucliar 

Khabar 

Nobleman 

P rad ban, Dlumf 

Amivu 

Patent 

ParwAnd. Sanad. PattA 

JAhir Sanad l 

Pomp 

Bhnrak, Tliath 

Dabdabo 

Populace 

Wasson 

Kbalak 

Port 

till At 

Baudaru 

Province 

Dos. Sub A 

Pargano 

Queen 

RAiii 

RAni ’ 

Quarter 

ChuthAi : (fourth part) 
Pao ; (mercy) A'srn ; 
(direction) Dislia 

Kudo 

Rebellion 

RAjdroh, Kharud, Rum- 
raula 

FasAdu, Shtrbli 

Register 

Bah! 

DiiphtAru 

Republic 

Retinue 

Parja di prabhuta 
LAun-hishkar, Naukkar, 
Olmkkar 

Hukiimat i Am 

Riot 

Ran lid, Dhiim 

Hangamo 

Secretary 

Mantarl 

Munshi, KAtib 

Signet 

Muliar, ChhAp. SavkArl- 
mohar 

Muliur 

Spy 

Bhctti, Kliojjl, v. bhet 
lainA, khoj kadflhilA 

JAsusu, Chari 

Stage 

AkluirA, Pir, ManhA, 
AildA ; Majal, Rnpg- 
bhon 

Darjo, Tabku. Tamasho 
jo liandhu 
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Sect. 1 


English* 

State 

Street 

Successor 

Subject 

Throne 

Titles 

Town 

Traitor 

Treaty 

Treasurer 

Tribute 

Tyrant 

Usurper 

Umbrella of state 
Viceroy 


Profusion# and 
Truths, 

Armourer 

Artificer 

Artist 

As saver 

Baker 

Beggar 

Blacksmith 

Bookseller 

Brazier 

Bricklayer 

Butcher 

Carpenter 

Confectioner 

Cook 

Cotton carder 

Dancing-girl 

Druggist 

Dyer 

Farrier 

Greengrocer 

Grocer 

Goldsmith 

Horse-breaker 

Hunter 

Jeweller 

Juggler 

Linen-draper 

Musician 

Tainter 


BANJABi. 

Raj ; (condition) Hal 
Gall 

Magroo duilwiUd 
Parjd 

SininVsafi, Udjgaddl 
Bad. Padwi, Ndou 
Nagsu* 

Biswasghdttf, Hcs- 

wirodhi 

Biiehabaydi 

Bhandari 

Take 

Dliakkd karnn walla, 
nirdayt 
Pnrdhnnlidri 
Chlmttar 
Siibd 


SlNDIlf. 

(condition) Hal at : 

(government) Sarkdr 
Ghntl 
Jdnishin 
Raiat 

Taklitu, Gddt 
Lakabu 
Nagnru 
Nimnk hardm 

Alulndmo 
Khajdnclii 
M ahsulu 
Zdlimu 

Zori watnndafu 
Phalli chlintu 
l'harmdu pharma 


Kaunn ate btfjtdr, Aamah, JJltandha, 

Hathidr gharanwdlld yd Jirih [Imlnndaru 
weehaii walla, luhdr 
Kdrtgar Karignru 

Gufd Huniru, janandar 

Barkan d 

Bhatliidra, T.andurwdlld Ndnwdt 

Mnnirld bliichchhak Pendru, Peuuu, Bikharl 


Lulidr 

Bustakbupdrl 

Thathidr 

ltdj 

Kasdt 

Tarklidil 

Halwdt 

Kasolyd, Bottt 

Kaojrt 
Pas art 
Li lari 

Sdlhotri,Ndlbmjd 

Kanin jrd 

Pasdri 

iSuiddrd 

Chdbaksawdr 

Badhak, Shikdri 

Judhri 

Mad drl, Bdzigar 

Bajdj 

Bajantri 

Chittarkdr, Rangsdz 


Lobdru 

Kitdb wikandaru 
Pital jo kaui Kandar. 

Thdnthdro 
Subaiulu. Bn jo 
Kdsdi 
Wddho 
Halwdt 
Boreld 
Ptnyuro 
Kanjari 

Dawd wikandar 
N troll or Nirott 
N albandu 

Bhdji wikandar 
Pdsdrt 
Sound ro 
Kdribsawdru 
Shikdri 

Jariyo, Jawdhari 
Bdjtgaru 

Uni kaprd Wikandar 

Kanjaru 

Kamdngaru 



Sect. I. 

VOCABULARY 

89 

English. 

Panjabi. 

SinduL 

Physician 

Waul 

Tabihu 

Ploughman 

Hull 

Hiiri 

Porter 

llcodhid, D liar pa I 

(of a liouse) Darbdnu; 
(of a pdlki) Hamdl 
thahimUi]: 

Ropcmaker 

Basse watt 

llasii 

Saddler 

Kiithhi baftaurwald ; 
Sard] 

Zimin thdhiudar 

Sculptor 

Patthur ukkaramvalla 

Sangtardshu 

Shepherd 

PAJi 

Bedhdru 

Shopkeeper 

Hatwdiiin 

Dakdmldru 

Sawyer 

Phari nil wdlla 

Kartjo kam Katidaf 

Shoemaker 

Mochchi 

Moehi 

Singer 

Gdofiwalld, Raggl 

Gdiku, G ail ui 

Surgeon 

Janih, Niii 

Harji 

Jariil ui 

Tailor 

Harji 

Turner 

Kharaddl 


Vintner 

Kalal, Madura da bupari 

Shurab wikandaru 

Waterman 

Maslikt 

PakluUi 

Weaver 

Juliihii 

Kori 

Workshop 

Karkhannd 

Kdrkhduo 

Anvil 

AhrsifL 

Sahdani, Aral 

Awl 

Banna 

Ar 

Axe 

Knhari, Bahollii 

Kuliddo 

Brush 

Kuehclil 

Kiiehi 

Chisel 

Chlmini 

Bamho 

Compasses 

Park&r 

Pargdrn 

Enamel 

Minndkdri karmi 

Mindkdri 

File 

lietti 

ltawdt 

Fish-h< »ok 

Kundi 

Kuiidld 

Furnace 

Bhatthi 

Tan lira 

Gilding 

Soiie (hi. pan! ch a fluid, 
Siinaliri karmi 

Midi mo 

Glue 

Saresh 

Sirsu 

Hammer 

Hat ban pi, Hathiuifi 

Hatviko 

Hand-mill 

Chakki 

Janili 

Inlay (to) 

Jap id 

Khdtimbandi karan 

Line 

Dori, Wans, Lakir, Dlniri 

Lckah, Khatu 

Loom 

Bacilli 

A'dhdnu, Hath! 

Leather 

Chnmm 

( -hamu 

Mallet 

Muugli 

Mekbmaru 

Mould 

Saehcha, Kallmt, Urli 

Kdlibu 

Nail 

Mckh, Nah un 

Kill 

Net 

Jal 

Jdri Rachho 

Paint 

Bang 

llangu 

Plane 

llundd, Paddhrl than 
Chh&pnil da yantar, 

Bando 

Press 

Chdpkhano, (for com- 

Ruler 

Kolhii 

pressing) Shikaujo 

Pardhan, Bdja 

Khat Kush 

Saw 

Art, Ard, Pharndl 

Kdrdi, Kart 

Sieve 

Chluinfii 

Panin 

Screen 

Uhld, Paplu, 

Pardo, Bachdu 
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Sect. L 


English. 

Shuttle 

Tool 

Water-mill 

Wind-mill 

Weil go 
Wire 


School and Coll eye. 

Author 

Ball 


Bat 

Blot 

Book 

Chapter 

Column 

Conclusion 

Copy 

Dictionary 

Dunce 

Education 

Exercise 

Fable 

History 

Index 

Ink 

Leaf 


Lecture 

Lesson 

Line 

Margin 

Marble 

Maxim 

Togo 

Paper 

Pen 

Pencil 

Pen-knife 

Play 

Plaything 
Pasteboard 
Play-fellow 
Play-ground 
Poet 
. Preface 
Professor 
Prose 


Panjabi. 

Null 

Sandar 

Gliardt 

Pauiiclmkki 

Phannd 

Tar 


SiNDHf. 

Nado 

Ojdru 

Pint ji jor san hilanddr 
jandu yd Kal 
Wajl jor sdn hilandar 
jaudn vd Kal 
Chi ran ji mckk 
Tur 


Pathniild ate chnintih 

Granthkartu 

Khennuu 


panda 
Dhabbd 
Pot th i, Pustak 
Adhydva 
Panne da bhdg 
Siddhdnt. Xichof 
lit dr, Purut 
Kosh 

Xirbnddhl 

Paflidi 

Sddlian, Abhyds 
Kurkahdfh 
Itihds, Wdrld, War 
Tatkard 
Mass, Si yah 1 
Pnttra, Patta 


Ilpdcsh 
Pat l.i 
Pankti 
Kaudlid 

Siittar, Sutdsiddh suttar 

Pan mi 

Kdgat 

Likkhan 

Ki k k c sur ni <?u ,d tl i k kha n 
Kdchehi'i, ChdkkVi 
Ndtak, Lild, tfdug klied 

Tabkd 

Langotid ydr 
Khcdau dl thdij 
Kavi 
Bltdndkd 

Pradhdn, Sikhyd gurd 
Gadd 


Maid ah , Mndrasto. 
Musannaf 

Bali (bullet or pill) Gori; 
(cannon ball) Goro 
Goilho 
Dliakru 
Ddghu 
Kitubu 
Bdbu 

Kliui io 

An tu 

Nakulu 

Lugnti 

Knndu, Mudhu 

Tallin 

Warjish 

Kahat 

Tdrikli 

Phirist, Panot iri 
Masu 

Phaixlu, Warku, Pano: 
(of a tree), Punu 
Patro 
Darsu 
Sabku 
Sit, Lik 
Ohidho. Child 
Wnti 
Masulo 
Saphho, Paso 
Kdgaru 
Kalamu 
Shihl jo Knlam 
Chdki'i 
Kdmli 
Kdndiko 

Bdnd jo sangu 
ltdudiji jd 
Shdiru. Kavi 
Dibdcho 
M udarris 
Xasar 
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English. 

Proverb 

Buie 

Bhvmo 

Boil 

Scholar 

School 

School-hours 

School-master 

Section 

Student 

Teaching 

Tutor 

Verso 

Writing 

Word 


Colour 

Black 

Blue 

Brown 

Green 

Indigo 

Orange 

Purple 

Bed 

Scarlet 

Spotted 

Striped 

Vermilion 

White 

Yellow 


Thu Senur*. 

Hearing 

Seeing 

Smelling 

Tasting 

Touching 

Element 

Figure 

Fragrance 

Hardness 

ltelish 

Speech 

Silence 

Shade 

Size 

Softness 

Sound 


PANJABf. 
Kahwat, AkhAut 
Nem, lliti, Suttar 
Tuk kavita 

Chlilti. Baint, Danda, 
H utlca 

Wi« 1 yap h i , W id wan 
Pathsala 

Pathsala da well a 

Widy Agu ru v lVithg dr A 

Parkaran, Khaiid 

WidyarthI 

Sikhya 

Widyit guru 

rhhayd 

Likhat 

Sabad 


Rang. 


KA1A 
NilA 
Bliur A 
Saw a 
Nil 

Narnnjt 

Baingni 

llatta 

Suha 

TipknfiiAnwAlhi 

DhariAowallA 

Snndluiri 

Chitta 

PH a, Basanti 


Gy An. Tnd nyan . 
Sunn A 

WekhiiA, Dckhfui 

Suughha 

Chakkhh A 

Chhiihnu 

Tattwa 

AkAr, NhuAr 

Sugftndh 

N i gga rt a, Pidd Apnn 
lias, SwAd 
BAiii, Baclmu 
Chupp, Maun. Masht 

ChhAuu 

MutiAi, Hitt. AkAr 
Kniapah. Nnrmi 
Shabad, Dhuu 


SlNDHf. 

KAido 

KAphio 

Chhudhi, Kiitn 

Sliagiddu 

Maktnb 

Maktahji kam jo wakt 

Ustadu 

Knlamu 

Sliagiddu 

Sikaran 

Sikariudar 

Slu'd i*t 

Likan 

Ci dlli 


llumj. 

Karo 

Kilo 

Blniro 

Suo, Sabju 

Nil'll 

NAranjl 

W Anginal or WayidAl 

GAdlio 

Kirmield 

Chit 

Patapati 

Shingarft 

Acliho 

l*i lo, Jardo 


Hu mi*. 

Rudhnn jt sngh 

pi sail ji *agh 

Suglian jt engh 

C’hakan ji sngh 

Chhuhan ji sagh 

Ansaru 

Sliakili 

Khuslibu 

DAdhal 

Sawiadu 

Ouphto 

MAthi 

ChhAhw 

Kadu 

Nnrmi 

AwAju 
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Sect. I, 


English, 

View 

Admiratiou 

Anger 

Awe 

Belief 

Choice 

Compassion 

Curiosity 

Dislike 

Doubt 

Emulation 

Envy 

Enjoyment 

Error 

Fear 

Friendship 

Guilt 

Happiness 

Hatred 

Hope 

Honour 

Ignominy 


PAXJABf. 
Takk, Wckhail 
Waddliil 
Kop, Kroilh 
Bluii, Dar 
Niselni, Smnajh 
Rijh.Adj ehokklui 
Dayii, Taras 
Puehchhgiehehli 
Bunt jiiiina, Ghrifut 
Illiaram 
Ills 
Wair 
Blmg 
llhull 
Dar 

Mittratii 

Apradh 

Sukli 

Ghrifui wair 
A's 

Mini. A'dar 
Kalank, Aulakli. I’j 


SlNDHi. 

Disan 

TArif 

Kawadi 

Dhadkl 

Itibaru 

Pasandi 

ltahniu 

(iltoran 

Apritl 

Sliaku 

Gairat 

Hasadn 

Klmshin, A'nand 
Clnik. Selir 
Dapu 
Dost! 

Doha, (lunahu 

Sukli 

Weru 

Umed 
Iz/.at 
It as Will 
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Sect. I. 


. a 

gl 
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£ * 
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I agree to take you. Main tain nun rakkli lawanga. A'u tuke pdnsan wati waclian kabiil 

karydm. 

I will give you a trial. Main tera partawa laangu, yd Main tain Aik tuke ajmai dindus. 

nun partawangii, yd main tai nun 
dckhanga. 


Seot. I* 
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Of a Journey, Tatra yd Safar, Mu safari bahat. 

I am going to Allahabad to-morrow, Bhalke main .Allahabad nun jawaaga. An subhai Allahabad windos. 

I shall go by dak. Main d&k wichch jawdnga, A'u dakah je rastc windos. 

Where is the post-office? Dakgkarkitthe hai 1 \ Tapal khdno kati ahe ? 

I want bearers to . idyi maiii nun kahar loyide han. Mu kc falant jai tan hamal ghurj- 
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SECTION II. 


ROUTE 1. 

BOMBAY TO BHUSAWAL JUNCTION, 1 
AMRAOTI AND NAGPUR. 

The traveller will find all the in- 
formation required respecting this 
route as far as Bhusawal in the 
Handbook of Bombay. The distance 
is 27tf m., and the principal stations 
on the Great India Peninsular Rail- 
way arc as follows ; — 


I The stations on the G. I. P. Railway 
arc as follows : — 


£ s' 

Names of 
Stations. 

1 

1 Time. 

Faros. 

1st i\!'2il c. 

1 

MS. 

j 34 

Bombay . 
Kalyiin June- 

! A.M. 

7. 0 

r.M. 

■ (5.30 

H. A. 

a. A. 


tion . . . 

8.7>0 

7.7)0 

3 3 

1 10 

77) 

Kasara . 

11. 8 

0.7)4 

7 1 

3 8 

87) 

117 

I gat pun . . 

1*2.17 

I'.M. 

[10.7)8 

8 0 

4 0 

NAahik Road . | 

2.1*2 

12.12 

A.M. 

11 0 

5 8 

162 

Mamuml . . 

4.25 

! 1.50 

15 8 

7 10 

178 

270 

NamlgAon . i 

UlmKAwalJunc- ! 

6. 8 11.57 

1 

16 11 

8 6 

. 

tion . . . 

10. 0, 


*25 14 

12 17> 


At all these places there are re- 
freshment rooms. 

The sleeping and refreshment rooms 
r WuwAwal arc excellent, but there 
ls 110 inducement to stop except to 
rest, and the journey may be continued 
:? ® a( inera, H7 in., where is the junc- 
tion for Amrdoti, which is 6 m, distant. 


Dist.from 

Bombay. 

Names of 
Stations, 

1 

i Time. 

Fares from 
Bombay. 

1st e.j*2d e. 

MS. 

276 

Bhusawal 

i A.M. j r.M. 

. 1 6.50 10.20 

H. A. 

R. A. 

284 

WarangAou . 

. | 7.24 10.43 

*26 10 

13 5 

S!K» 

Nargaon . 

• 8. f 

11.21 

27 11 

13 13 

302 

Khamkbed . 

. ! 8.32 



28 5 

14 3 

308 

Malkapur} 

. 8.55 

11.56 

28 14 

14 7 

316 

Biswa Bridge 

. | 0.27 

A.M. 

*20 10 

14 13 

325 

Nandura . 

. 0.50 

12.44 

30 8 

17> 4 

333 

Jalamh 

. 10.24 

1. 0 

31 4 

15 10 

340 

ShogAon . 

. 10.54 

1.25 

31 14 

15 15 

351 

Paras . 

. ! 11.50 
r.M. 

2. 3 

32 15 

16 7 

356 

Dapki 

. 12. 8 

— 


_ 

363 

A kola . 

. 12.32 

2.34 34 1 1 17 0 

375 

BorgAon . 

. 1.16 

3.1*2 

35 3 17 0 

380 

Katipurna . 

. 1.34 

- 

35 10 

17 13 

386 

MurtazApur 

. 2. 0 

3.46 

36 3 

18 2 

304 

Man a . 

. 2.28 

4. 8 36 15 

18 8 

402 

Karam 

. 2.50 

4.32 37 11 

IS 14 

413 

Bndnera 

. 3.32 

4.58 38 12 

10 6 


A m. or so after leaving Bhusdwal, 
the traveller enters the province of 
Btrdr, which continues almost all the 
way to Nagpur, as it lies between N. 
lat. 19° 26' and 21° 46' and E. long. 
75° 58' 45" and 79® IP 13". It con- 
tains 17,728 sq. m. and belongs to 1 
H.H. the Nip-dm, but was assigned to 
the British by a treaty, in 1853, for 
the support of the Hniddrdbdd Con- 
tingent force. This treaty was re- 
modelled in December, 1800, by 
which for the Ni^dm’s services in 
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Route 1 . — Bombay to 

the Mutiny nf 1857, liis alleged 
debt of 50 liikliM was cancelled, 
the districts of Dharaseo and the 
Kaichur DoAb were restored, and the 
confiscate 1 territory of ShorApur was 
ceded to hirn. 

The traveller cannot fail to be 
struck with the fertility of this Pro- 
vince, which is the richest and most 
extensive cotton field in India. The 
soil is black loam overlying trap and 
basalt. The rainfall is regular and 
abundant, and at harvest time the 
whole surface is one immense waving 
sheet of crops. The area is not much 
less than that of Greece, but the pop. 
is double, being 2,22(5,4%, or 120 to 
the sq. m. The districts into which 
RfrAr is divided arc Akola, AmrAoti, 
Kliehpur or properly Ilichpur, Bal- 
dana, Wun and Bnsim. 

Badnera is in Amraoti district, and 
used to lie' called Badaeva Bibi, as it ! 
once was the dowry of a princess of 
Abmadnagar. To the N. of the rail- j 
way arc the old town and earthen j 
fort where the Mughul officials used i 
to reside. They are surrounded by , 
fine betel gardens and plantain 
grounds. The old town was ruined 
by the exactions of its native rulers, 
and in 1822 was plundered by Raj A 
IiAm Subah. The new town is in- 
teresting on account of its cotton 
warehouses, gins, and steam presses, 
and from i,t the cotton grown at 
Amraoti is despatched to Bombay. 
After inspecting the buildings and 
machinery connected with the cotton 
trade, the traveller may go on at once 
to AmrAoti by the State Railway, 
which leaves Badnera at 5.45 a.m. and 

4.15 P.M. and reaches AmrAotl at 

6.15 a.m. and 4.45 p.m. The fare 1st 
class is 9 Anas. 

Amraoti , — This is a municipal town 
and head-quarters of the district. 
The pop. in 1876-77 was 25,517. It 
stands 1,084 ft. above sea level, and is 
surrounded by a strong stone wall 
from 20 to 26 ft. high, with a periphery 
of t In the waU there are 5 

principal gates and 4 smaller ones. 
This wall was built in 1807 by the 
NiffAm's government tc protect the 
inhabitants from the plundering Pip- 


Amraoti and Ndgpfir, Sect. II. 

ddris. The wicket gate called Khu- 
! nari 1ms its name, “ bloody,” from a 
fight near it in 1818, in which 700 
j persons were killed. There have been 
two migrations in this place from 
Akola, the latter of which took place 
40 years ago. Before the railway was 
made, the cotton of this district was 
sent to Mirz Apur on the Ganges, and 
in 1842 a single merchant sent 100,000 
bullock loads by that route. In 18 IS 
this place suffered from want of rain, 
and the dearth led to a tumult, in 
which a trader named DlmnrAj, who 
had bought up rice, was murdered. 
There is a comfortable T. B. here and 
a church and cemetery. There are 
several cotton mills and the 
usual official buildings, and Lines 
for one company of N. 1. There 
are also 7 temples, about a ecu- 
tury old, and one to BhawAni called 
the Amba Temple, which is reputed 
to have an antiquity of 1,000 years. 

After visiting these the tmvcllcr 
who is not desirous of visiting Elich- 
pur and Gawilgarh must return to 
Badnera by the State Railway, and 
then proceed by the G.l.P. to NAgpiir. 
j The stations are as follows 


Kurt'S. 


*2 
-M "O 

Names of 
Stations. 

1 Time. _____ 
[ 1st el. 

I'Jndcl. 

MS. 


j A.M. 1 P.M. K. A. 

a. A. ; 


Bmlnern 

! 5. 8 3.52 


ft 

Mulker . . 

-- 1 4.23 


17 

ChandAr 

6.58' 4.55 


28 

Danmrguon . 

<>.27 { 5.30 


40 

Pulgarm . . 

1 7. 4 0.14 1 


:>o 

De^aon . 

7.32! 0.4ft ! 

1 

5ft 

Wardlia , . 

7.57] 7.18 5 S ' 

2 5 

07 

P&unor . 

8.40 8.12 ; 


78 

Siiuli . . 

■ ft. 18 8.55 j 


ftO 

llori 

1 ft. 52 ft. 30 j 


100 

Kaj»ri . . 

1 10.15 


107 

Nagpur . J 

10.35! 10.45 10 0 

5 0 


NAgpur is the capital of the Central 
Provinces, which nave an area of 
112,012 sq, m., with a pop. in 1872 of 
0,251,229. The district of NAgpih’ 
itself has an area of 3,786 sq. in. nnd a 

• Junction for tlio Wartlha Coal State 
Railway. There are refreshment rooms at 
Wurdha, and the train stops for M tnln. 
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pop. of 631,109. The area above 
given of the whole province includes 
16 native States, which have collec- 
tively an area of 28,834 sq. m., and a 
pop. of 1,049,710. Among the inhabi- 
tants are upwards of 2,(XXUXH) of 
aborigines, and of these the hill-tribes 
have black skins, tint noses, and thick 
lips. A cloth round the waist is their 
chief garment. The religious belief 
varies from village to village ; nearly 
all worship the cholera and the small- 
pox, and there arc traces of serpent 
worship. 

The ancient history of the province 
is very obscure. In the 6th century 
a.d. a race of foreigners, Yttvanax, 
ruled from the SAtpura plateau, and 
between the 10th and 13th centuries, 
Rajputs of the Lunar Race governed 
the country round Jabalpiir, and the 
ITamars of Malwa ruled territory 
8. of the Sat p uras. The ChAnda 

dynasty of Goads reigned probably 
ns early as the 10th or 11th cen- 
tury, and the Haihais of Chhatis- 
i garb were of ancient date. In 1398 
1 a.d. there were princes reigning at 
Kherla, on the S&tpura plateau, and 
Ferishtah says “ they possessed all the 
hills of GondwAna.” In 1467 they 
were conquered by the BAhmani 
kings. The next century the Gonds 
again rose to power, but in 1741 the 
Mar&tha Bhonslas invaded the country. 
In 1818 the English annexed the 
8 Agar and NarmadA territories, and 
in 1853 the rest of the Central 
Provinces. 

Nagpur is situated on the small 
stream called the NAg. In 1872 the 
pop. was 84,441. The municipality 
includes, Ixjsides the city, the suburb 
of SitAbaldi, and the European Station 
so called. In the centre stands SitA* 
halrli Hill, crowned with the fort of 
the same name, which commands a fine 
view. Below, to the N. and W. is the 
prettily wooded station of SitAbaldi. 
Beyond to the N. are the military 
lines and BAzArs, and beyond these 
the suburb of TAkli, once the head- 
quarters of the Nagpiir Irregular force, 
which have now dwindled to a few 
banglAs. Close under the S. side of 
the hill is the native suburb of Sit A- 


-N&gpur. 

baldl. Below the E. glacis is the 
Railway Terminus, beyond is the 
JamA TalAo, a large tank, and more to 
the E. is the city, hidden in foliage. 
Three great roads lead from the 
European Station to the city, one on the 
N. and one on the S. bank of the lake ; 
the 3rd, which is the most N. of all, 
crosses the railway by a bridge to the 
N. of the Terminus. Besides the 
JamA TalAo, there arc two other fine 
tanks, the AmbAjhari and Telingkhcri. 
The chief gardens are the MahArAj 
Bagh in SitAbaldi, the Tulsi Bagh 
inside the city, and the PAldi, Sliakar- 
(lara, SonagAon, and Telingkhcri in 
the suburbs. 

The traveller will locate himself at 
the Enipre** Hotel , which is alxmt 
3(X) yds, from the Railway Station, and 
will remember that Niigpiir is famous 
for its delicious oranges, and at the 
hotel bullockriwytf *,or carts, can be ob- 
tained or at the stand near the Station. 
His first visit will be to the Sitabaldi 
Hill. Here on the 26th and 27th of 
November, 1817, the MarAtba troops 
of the Bhonsla Raj A A pa Sahib, at- 
tacked the Resident, Mr. afterwards Sir 
R. Jenkins, and the few troops he had 
been able to assemble. After a des- 
perate engagement, during which the 
Manithas at one time got possession 
of one of the two eminences of the 
Sitabaldi Hill, the English were at 
length victorious. The Resident was 
then joined by fresh troops and de- 
manded the surrender of the Raja, 
and the disbandment of his army. 
This latter point was only obtained 
after a second battle, in which the 
MarAthas were completely routed. 

Apa $A\iib escaped and died in exile. 
A child was raised to the thronejxnder 
the title of Raghoji III., and on his 
death, in 1853, the country was 
annexed by the British. On the 13tli 
of June, 1857, the native cavalry 
conspired with the Muslims of the 
city to rise against the British, but 
the infantry continued loyal, and 
arrested the native officers sent to 
them by the cavalry. Subsequently 
several of the native officers, together 
with two Muslims of the city, both 
men of high birth and position, were 
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hanged for this plot, from the ramparts 
of the fort. 

The next visit will be to the Bhoimla 
Palace , of which only the Nakdekhnna 
or “ music gate ” remains. The palace 
itself, which was built of black basalt, 
and was richly ornamented with wood 
carving, was burnt down in 

Thence the traveller may proceed 
to the tombs of the Jihohda Jtrtjd *, in 
the Shnkrsiwari quarter, to the 8. of 
the city. The markets arc in the 
Gurganj Square and Gachl Pdgdr, and 
only take place once a week. In the 
city are also the Small Cause Court, 
the Magistrate’s Court, and the Central 
Jail, which can hold 1,060 prisoners. 

The old Reside tie;/, where the Chief 
Commissioner resides, and the Secreta- 
riat, arc at Sltabaldl. There is a small 
detachment from the English regiment 
at Karnthi, garrisoning the fort, and 
there arc also the head-quarters and 
wing of a N. I. regiment. 


ROUTE 2. 

AMBAOTi TO KMCHPUR, GAWILGARH, 
AND CHIKALDA. 

There is a good metalled road from 
Amrdoti to Elichpiir, the distance 
l>eing 20 m. to the N.W. The road 
passes through a flat country, drained 
by numerous small streams, flowing 
into the Yardha and JPurnd rivers. It 
would be necessary to hire a vehicle 
at Amrdoti. 

. El ielijmr . — The military canton- 
ment and civil station of Elichpiir 
are called Baratwdrd. They are 


situated at 2 m. from the city, on 
the SApAn and Bichan streams, and 
at the T. B. here the traveller will 
stop. The force in the cantonment 
generally amounts to 1,000 men, of 
all arms, exclusive of camp followers. 
The pop. of the town is about 11,500, 
and it is the capital of a district of 
the same name, which has an area of 
2,623 sq. m., and a pop. of 278,576, 
nine-ten ths of whom are Hindus, 
The city is said to have its name from 
, a Rdjd 11, a Jain, who came from 
1 Wadgaon, about 1058 a.d. 

When the first Nizam became indo 
pendent and took up his residence at 
Haidardbdd, he appointed ’Twaz Khan 
to be the governor of Elichpiir, and lie 
ruled from 1724 to 1728. He was suc- 
ceeded by Shuj’aat Khan, who nilcd 
from 1729 till 1740, "and was killed 
in a battle with Raghojl Bhonsla, 
near Bhugaon. Raghojl plundered 
the Treasury. Sharif Khan succeeded, 
and ruled from 1741 till 1752, when 
he was deposed by the Ni;;Am, who 
made his son ’A'H JAh governor. He 
was succeeded by $alAbat Khdn, who 
remained two years, and improved 
the city greatly. He enlarged the 
palace, made a public garden, and 
extended the aqueduct. He was a 
gallant soldier, and distinguished 
himself in the war with Tlpu, ami 
with General Wellesley’s army in 
1803. His son Ndmddr Khan suc- 
ceeded, and obtained the title of 
Niiwdb. His father placed him 
specially under the protection of 
General Wellesley, and an estate was 
granted to him, out of the rental of 
which he had to pay the Elichpiir 
Brigade. This rental must have been 
very considerable, as after some time 
he gave up the greater part of it, anil 
yet retained an income of lAkhs.* 
He died in 1843, and was succeeded by 
his nephew Ibrdhlm, who died in 1846, 
when his widow’s father was allowed 
to inherit the estate, with the title of 
Ni'iwdb. 

The first visit will be to the Dargbb 
of Dalla Jlahmdn , built ill the loth 

" £35,000 a year, but Hunter, by a typo- 
graphical error, in the Imp, Ga*. vol. ni.» 
p. 206, says £3,500. 
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century by one of the Bahmani ( Roses, clematis, orchids, ferns, and 


._s, on the bank of the Inch an 
river. The wall of this building is 
ornamented with XI bastions and 4 
gates. The palace, of $aldbat Khdn 
is also worthy of being visited. It is, 
however, rapidly falling to ruin. The 
tom hx of the X-umahs, also, arc very 
handsome. There is a detached fort 
called Sultangarhi, built about a cen- 
tury ago by one Sultan Khan. There 
is also a very fine well of stone, well 
cut, called Mdndehhdh, said to be 500 
years old. The traveller having seen 
these sights at Elichpur, may then 
proceed to Gawilgarh, which is‘l2^ m. 
to the N.W. The road parses through 
the Mel (Unit, or *• Upland country,” 
impracticable for wheeled carriages. 
The traveller must therefore ride, and 
have his baggage transported on 
ponies or bullocks. 

(rami l (jarh is 3,505 ft. above sea 
level. The hill was first fortified’by the 
Gaulle, from whom it takes its name, 
and who arc still numerous in the 
locality. The fort, however, was built 
in 1420 A.D., by Ahmad Shah B&li- 
mani. It was taken from the Mara- 
thas by General Stevenson on the 15th 
of December, 1803. The Duke of 
Wellington, then Sir A. Wellesley, 
speaks of the capture as one of the 
most difficult ami successful opera- 
tions he had witnessed. The fort was 
breached by batteries constructed on 
Labadn, on the N. side. It was dis- 
mantled in 1853, and the only build- 
ings now standing arc 2 mosques, the j 
powder factory, and another called 
the Shorakli&na. The traveller will 
have to carry provisions with him, 
and will be obliged to rough it, but 
will find plenty of shooting, tigers, 
hears, and panthers being numerous. 

('tribal da . — -This place is 11 m. from 
Gawilgarh fort, and has been n 
favourite sanitarium for the Europeans 
°f the Hirar province since 1839, 
'™cn the first banglas were built. 
Ihe climate after August is equable, 
°°°l» and bracing. The mean tem- 
perature is 71° F,, varying from 59® 
hi the coldest to 83® in the hottest 
Jhonths. The scenery is beautiful, and 
the vegetation varied and luxuriant. 


lilies nourish, as docs the tea plant. 
Excellent potatoes arc grown. The 
whole dislrict of the Mel Ghat is a 
section of the Satpura range. The 
main ridge rising to 3,987 ft. above sea 
level at Hair at, runs from E. to W., 
almost parallel to, anrl a few m. from 
the plain of Btrar on the 8. The ridge 
terminates to the K. abruptly, in sheer 
precipices of trap rock, over 1,000 ft. 
high. 

Those cliffs near the station of 
Chikalda arc truly magnificent. To 
the N., on the other hand, the range 
descends by gently sloping plateaux 
to the valley of the Taptt. The high 
grounds arc covered by primeval 
forests, among which sire many val uablc 
timber trees, such as teak, the Bather - 
<j i a uttgcincMi * , the Pcntaptera f omen- 
tow f the Xauclca cordi folia, the 
Isa gerxtnv mia parrijlora , ami the 
Tcrminalia Bell erica, many trunks of 
which run up to a height of 70 ft. 
without a branch. The bambii is 
abundant. The forests arc under Go- 
vernment. conservancy. Various dyes, 
gums, beeswax, etc., arc found in the 
forest. Large and small deer and 
other game abound. 


ROUTE 3. 

BHUSAWAL TO 8ATNA, P ANNA, BANDA, 
AND KAUNJAR. 

The traveller will proceed from 
Bliusawal Junction by the G. I. P. 
Railway as far as J abalpiir, and from 
thence by the East Indian . Railway 
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to Satna. The principal stations are as 
follows on the G. I. P. Railway : — 


iji 

2 2 

Names of Stations. 

Time. 

as 



Ms. 

77 

Ilhusawal Junction . 
Kliandwa . . . 

1\M. A.M. 
10.30 0.40 

2.35 , 0.58 

141 

218 

j“ 0 

I In ilia 

Sohngpur , . . 

Jabalpur . 

A.M. | I\M. 

5.58 1. 0 
10.15 1 4,20 
5.10 0.50 

Remarks. -There are refreshment rooms at 
all these stations, and the train stops 10 min. 
at them. 


The stations on the E. I. Railway 
are as follows : — 


3 t-T 

If 

II 

Names of 
Stations. 

Time. 

Fares. 

1st cl. 2nd el. 

MS. 

Jabalpur . 

A.M. I*.M. 1 
3.32 10. 30 

A.M. 

I u. A. n. A. 

57 

Kutni . . : 

0.37 1. 0 

5 li 

2 11 

118 

Satna . 

9.48 j 3.15 

11 1 

5 0 


RKM.VRKS.~The 3.32 a.m. is n slow pas- 
senger train, and the 10.30 p.m. is the fast 
mail train. There are refreshment rooms at 
both Kutui and Satna. 

Satna *— >' There is a fairly good re- 
freshment room at this place. Tea, 
toast, and butter can be got for 8 As. 
From the end of March the heat is 
excessive. This place is the head- 
quarters of the Rewah RAja, who is 
a child of about 5 years old. He 
has an income of £90,000 a year, the 
greater pail of which is now accumu- 
lating. The Residency of the Political 
Officer in charge of the young prince 
is about | of a m, to the W. by N. 
of the Station, 

Jtewah is a native State of some im- 
portance. It has an area of 13,000 sq. 
m. and a pop. of 2,035,000. It appears 
that in 580 A.D. one Bilagar Deo came 
from G ajar At and made himself master 
of the country. His son Koran Deo in 
615 A.D, added to the kingdom and 
called it BAghelkhayt]. According to 
fli« Tmn. Gaz.. voL viii.. d. 57, this 


was from his own name, but it was 
more probably from his tribe, the Bag* 
hcla, or more properly WAghela. 

In the time of Bilbao RAo, the 19tli 
RAjd, the Emperor HumayAn’s family 
took refuge here. Yikramadit. who 
succeeded in 1618, fixed his residence 
[ at Rewah anti built the fort there. 
' In 1812 the first treaty was made be- 
tween the British and Jay Si Ah Deo, 
the Rewah llajd. Raghuraj Stub be- 
came RAja in 1831, and in IS 17 
; abolished sati throughout his domi- 
nions. For services in the Mutiny 
j of 1857 the tracts of Solnigpur amt 
I Amarkantak were conferred on him, 
with the Grand Cross of the Star of 
India. He died in 1880. There is 
nothing of interest in his territory to 
attract the traveller. 

Pannd or Pa nit . — To reach thin 
i place application must be made to 
H.H. the Mahdrdja for a carriage, 
unless the traveller should have some 
friend at Satna who can procure one 
for him. The distance is 43 in., and 
horses arc changed 4 times, twice before 
reaching Ndgod, which is 17 m. from 
Satna, and twice between Ndgod and 
Pand, which is 26 m. 

ydtjod is the chief town of a native 
State of the same name, which has 
an area of 450 sq. m. and a pop. of 
75,000. This State was formerly a 
feudatory of PanA, but in 1809 the 
British Government gave to Raja 
LAI Sheordj Siuh a grant confirm- 
ing him in the possession of his ter- 
ritory. Raj A Kaghubind Sinh did 
good service during the Mutiny, and 
waH rewarded with a grant of land, 
the right of adoption, and a salute of 
9 guns. There is a T. B. at NAgod, 
but the traveller must not rely on 
getting provisions there. There used 
to bo a cantonment, but the troops 
have been withdrawn!, and thebauglds 
are all going to decay. 

The road to within 10 m, of PauA 
passes through a treeless uninterest- 
ing country, then low hills begin 
covered with jungle, and at some 
distance to the W. are other hi lb 
800 ft. high, where are bears, pan- 
thers, anti occasionally tigers. Near 
the road monkeys, deer, and bus- 
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tards may be seen, and no doubt 
beasts of prey are occasionally met 
with. The T. B. at Band is about | 
of a mile on the Niigod side of the town. 
The rooms htc very small. There is a 
better bangld nearer the town, in whicli 
H.H. receives distinguished guests. 

Band in Sanskrit signifies “ dia- 
mond,” and diamond mines have long 
been worked here, and as they arc cer- 
tainly the most interesting, if not the 
only ones in India, it is well worth 
coining to Pand to see them. Accord- 
ing to the Imp. Gaz., “ a small and 
fluctuating revenue ” is derived from 
them. The amount, however/ is not 
easily estimated, for the mines arc 
either purchased or rented, but every 
stone of or above 6 rath must be 
brought to the Rajd. H.II. pos- 
sesses 51 of a very large size, each 
of which is said to be worth 
£ 10,000. Ho has, also, a black dia- 
mond J an ipch long and about i 
broad, which is not lustrous. 

The diamond ground begins at about 
1 Jm. to the N.E. of the town and ex- 
tends a considerable distance, perhaps 
15 or 20m., part belonging to the Maha- 
raja of Band, part to the ltdjd of Ajay- 
garh, part to the Rdjd of Cliarkari, to 
the Chief of Rijawar, and to the Chief 
of Bathdrknchhar. There is, also, 
ground belonging to the Brahmans 
of Chaube, Chitrakot, and Kdntdjold. 

There arc three ways of getting the 
diamonds, called mild ltd, ranjltd , and 
ffiltd, and the diamonds themselves 
are of 4 sorts, the ntofic/uil , which is 
clear and brilliant, the mdnift , greenish 
coloured, the pama, tinged with 
orange, and the hantjmt, which is 
blackish. According to Thornton, 
quoted in the Imp. Gaz., 14 the ground 
on the surface ana for a few ft. below 
consists of ferruginous gravel mixed 
with reddish clay ; and this loose mass 
when carefully washed and searched 
yields diamonds, though few and of 
small size, 

44 The matrix containing in greater 
quantity the more valuable dia- 
monds lies considerably lower, at 
a depth of. from 12 to 40 ft., and 
is a conglomerate of pebbles of 
quartz, jasper, hornstone, lydianatone, 


the Diamond Mines. 

etc. The fragments of this con- 
glomerate, quarried and brought to 
the surface, are carefully pounded ; 
and after several washings, to remove 
the softer and more clayey parts, the 
residue is carefully searched for dia- 
monds. The returns, however, often 
scarcely equal the outlay, and the ad- 
venturers are mined. The business 
is now much less prosperous than 
formerly, but Jacquemont did not 
consider that there were in his time 
any symptoms of exhaustion in the 
adamantif erous deposits, and attributed 
the unfavourable change to the dimi- 
nished value of the gem everywhere. 
The rejected rubbish if examined after 
a lapse of some years has been 
frequently found to contain valuable 
gems, which no doubt escaped the 
former search in consequence of in- 
crustation, which has in time worn off.” 

Pogson, who worked one of the 
mines on his own account, describes 
the mode of working at Sak&riya, 12 ra. 
from Band, and says, “ the diamonds 
are found below a stratum of rock from 
15 to 20 ft. thick. To cut through this 
rock is, as the natives work, a labour 
of many months, and even years ; but 
when the undertaking is prosecuted 
with diligence, industry, and vigour, 
the process is as follows : — On the 
removal of the sui>erficial soil, the rock 
is cut with chisels, broken with large 
hammers, and a fire at night is some- 
times lit on the spot, which renders it 
more friable. Supposing the work to be 
commenced in October, the miners may 
possibly cut through the rock by 
March. The next 4 months are occu- 
pied in digging out tlie gravel in 
which diamonds are found ; this is 
usually a work of much labour and 
delay, in consequence of the necessity 
of frequently emptying the water 
from the mines. The miners then 
await the setting in of the rainy 
season, to furnish them with a supply of 
water for the purpose of washing the 
gravel.” 

The author of this book visited the 
mines on the 11th of April, 188h 
A walk of 20 minutes from the E. out- 
skirts of the town brought him to the 
first mine. It was in rolling ground 
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covered with many thorny plants. 
The pit was as round as if cut with 
a circular saw, and (JO ft. deep. After 
descending 30 steps a small stream was 
reached, which was issuing from the 
diggings, descended to the bottom of 
the pit and was thence drawn up by 
the common apparatus of a succession 
of jars fastened round a wheel as used 
in gardens. At 90 steps down, 0 or 8 
men were at work with sledge ham- 
mers called jhuinrd , with which they 
beat the fiat rock, and the fragments 
were carried away, washed in the 
water of the stream and examined. 
This way of working is called mudhd. 
This pit had cost rs. 1,000, and was 
called Shah id a, n ka Khadati, the word 
Khadan being here used for Khan, “ a 
mine.” The finest diamonds arc got 
from these pits. Pieces of rock which 
have small white patches like bits 
of oyster shells are sure to contain 
diamonds. 

The Maharaja- of Pana is descended 
from Hardi 8dh, one of the sons of 
the famous Ohhatr Sal. When the 
British entered Buiulelkhand, the ltdjd 
was Kishor Sinli, who was confirmed 
in his possessions by deeds given to 
him by the English Government in 
1807 mid 1811. In 185 7 the Bdjii re- 
ceived for services, then rendered, the 
privilege of adoption, a dress of 
honour worth £2,000, and a right to be 
saluted with thirteen guns. The pre- 
sent MnhAnya Kudra Pratap 8inh suc- 
ceeded in 1870, and in 1870 was invested 
with the insignia of a K.G.S.I. by the 
Prince of Wales. He is a handsome 
man, of middle height, and a keen 
sportsman. He maintains a force of 
2,410 infantry, 250 cavalry, and 19 
guns. H.H. has built a vast temple 
to JJalbhade , which is worth a visit. A 
flight of 10 steps leads to a fine hall 
supported by 8 pillars on cither side. 
The building is partly of granite, and 
cost about rs. 150,000. The palace is 
not far off, and the traveller will of 
course pay his respects there. 

Bdnda . — As Bdnda is a place of 
some interest and a considerable town, 
it will be well to proceed thither 
from f Pand, and thence to Kdlinjar. 
Bdnda is 50 ra, N. of Pan 4, and in 


the dry season it will be best to hire 
ponies at Band and ride, carrying one’s 
own provisions. It is a municipal 
town and the administrative head- 
quarters of a district of the same 
name, which contains an area of 2,908 
sq. m., with a pop. (1872) of 697,884 
persons. Bdnda town has a pop. of 
27,746. It stands on an undulating 
plain 1 m. E. of the Ken river. The 
name is said to be derived from the 
sage B&ndco, a contemporary of Kiiina- 
chandra, The earliest kings whose 
dynasty lias been ascertained from 
coins were Nagas. Their capital was 
at Narwar. They were probably vice- 
roys of tlie Guptas at Kanauj, from the 
Christian era till the end of the 2nd 
century, A.D. From that time till the 
8th century Banda probably formed 
a part of the kingdom of Gwdlidr, but 
nothing is known of its history. 

From the 9th to the 14th century 
Banda, in common with the rc?st of 
Buiidelkliand, was ruled by the 
Ohandel dynasty, which terminated 
about 1300 A.D,, when the Buudelas 
entered as conquerors. The Bundelas 
successfully resisted the Mugliul em- 
perors, but were aided in their defence 
by the Mardthas, who hence acquired 
liulitpur, Jalan, and Jbdnsf. in 1 TBS, 
Bdjl llao obtained the supremacy over 
' all Buiulelkhand, and the Mardthas re- 
mained the paramount power until 
1804, when Bdnda became a part 
of a British district. In 1819 Bdnda 
was separated under the name of 8. 
Buiulelkhand. The titular rank of 
Niiwdb remained in the family of 
Bhamsldr Bahddur, a Mardtha, and in 
May. 1857, the inhabitants were in- 
cited to revolt against the British, by 
the Kdnhpur and Allahabad mutineers. 
The 1st N. I. seized on the magazine and 
other public buildings, and were 
joined by the troops of the Niiwdb. 
On the 14tli of June the majority of 
the British residents abandoned the 
town. The joint Magistrate was 
murdered in the palace on the 15th of 
June, The people through the country 
districts rose cn masse y and a period of 
absolute anarchy followed. The Niiwdb 
attempted in vain to organize a 
government. 
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The fort of Kdlinjar, however, was 
held throughout byihe British forces, 
aided by the Rdjd or Band. The town 
was recovered by General Whitelock 
on the 20th of April, 1858, The 
Ndwdb was permitted to retire on a 
pension of £11, <100 a year. After his 
removal the town began to decline, 
while the growth of ltdjapur as a 
rival cotton emporium has largely de- 
prived Bdnda of its principal trade. 

The town contains 6G mosques, 1G 1 
Hindi! temples and 5 Jain temples, 
some of which possess fair architec- 
tural merit. The Niiwdb’s palace lias 
been demolished or converted into 
dwelling-houses, and the only editices 
worthy of a visit are the ruined/wfacc, 
built by the Ajahjnrh Rajas, the tomb 
of Klnumni Sink, Rdjd of Jaitpiir, 
which is in good preservation, and the 
remains of Jihurgarh fort, beyond 
the Ken, and stormed by the British 
in 1804. The cantonment is 1 m, from 
the town on the Fathpiir road. 


ROUTE 4. 

BIIUSAWAL TO INDUR, BHOPAL, 
AND BIllLSA. 

There are two ways of reaching 
Bhopal from Bombay and Bhusdwal. 
The first is by G. I. 1\ Rail, from 
Bhusdwal to 1 tarsi, as follows : — 



Names of 

Time. 

Fares. 

Sis 

Qtt 

Stations. 



1st c. 

2d {•. 

MS. 

Bliust'iwul 

r.M. 
1». 0 

A.M. 

0.40 

R. A. 

It. A. 

1 40 

ClidiiUiil , . 

11.81 

A.M. 

8,30 

4 0 

2 0 

77 

Khundwii . 

1. 8 

10. 2 
r.M. 

7 2 

5 0 

i;i7 

184 

Mania . , . 

Itai-Bi for Hush, j 

: 4.3ft! 

1. 8| 

9 0 

0 8 


ungubdd 

7.32 3.10 

12 0 

9 4 


Remarks.— C handnl Is the Station for 
Asirgayh. There are refreshment rooms at 
hkaudwA and Harda. 


At Xtdrsi the traveller will have to 
make his own arrangements for the 
journey on to Bhopal. He will do 
well to write a few days beforehand, 
both to the Station Master at Itavsi 
and the Civil Officer at Hoshangabdd, 
stat ing what day he expects to arrive 
at Ttdrsi, and asking for a vehicle or 
ponies to take him ou to Hoshangabdd 
anil Bliopdl. The T. B. is within easy 
walking distance of the Railway Sta- 
tion, The first stage is from ltdrst to 
Hoshangabdd, anil is 11 m. over a 
tolerable road. 

lloshamjabad . — This is the head- 
quarters of a district of the same name, 
administered by a Deputy Commis- 
sioner with assistants. It has an area 
of 4,37G sq. m., anil a pop. of 140,180. 
It is a valley extending about 150 m., 
between tlie Narmadd and the Sdt- 
pura mountains. In the W. part the 
jungles are considerable. The lofty 
range which shuts in the valley is re- 
markable for mountain scenery, sur- 
passing in picturesque! less the Vind- 
hyan Chain in the N. Everywhere 
huge masses of sandstone stand boldly 
out, with scarped faces of rock many 
hundred ft. high. Amid these preci- 
pices rise numberless little streams, 
many of them perennial, working their 
way from the mountain spurs; they 
flow across the plain between sandy 
banks covered with low jungle tiil 
they reach tlie Narmada. Such are 
the Dudhi, Anjan, Denwa, Ganjdl, and 
Moran, which last contains a vein of 
indifferent coal. 

In 1720 a.p. Dost Mulmmmad, the 
founder of the Bliopdl family, took 
Hoshangdbdil city and the territory 
from Seoni to the Tawa. In 1742, 
Bdlaji Bdjl Rdo Beshwd annexed the 
Handid districts, and in 1750 Raghojl 
Bhoiisla reduced tlie eountry E. of 
Hanclid anil S. of the Narmadd, ex- 
cept the portion which belonged to 
Bhopdl. In 1795 hostilities com- 
menced between the Bhonslas and tlie 
Bliopdl Government. One of Raghojl's 
officers took the fort of Hoshangdbdil, 
after a stuidy resistance from the 
Bhopdl troops. In 1802, Wazlr Mu*, 
hammad. ruler of Bhopdl, re-took 
Hoshangdbdd and laid siege to. the 
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fort of SohAgpAr, where ho was de- 
feated with great loss, and hotly pur- 
sued to HoshangabAd, where his horse 
was killed under him. A rude stone 
figure of a horse marks the spot. He 
then mounted a famous charger called 
PankhrAj, and escaped by leaping him 
over the battlement of the fort. The 
NAgpiir troops burned Hoshangabad, 
but were repulsed from the fort. In 
1809 they returned and took the fort 
after a siege of three months. Wazir 
Muhammad then called in the Pin- 
dAris, who ravaged the country until 
1817, when they were extirpated by 
the British. 

JToshan/jdbdd has its name from 
Hoshang ShAh, the second of the Ghori 
Kings of MAlwa, who reigned in 
1405 A.D. He died and was buried in 
the town, but his bones were after- 
wards removed to MAndu. In 1720, 
a massive stone fort was built here, 
with its base on the river, the mate- 
rials of which have since been removed 
piecemeal. In 1818, HoshangAbud l>c- 
came the residence of the chief British 
official, and has lately been made the 
head-quarters of the NarinadA Divi- 
sion. A wing of a N.I. regiment is sta- 
tioned at it, and a church and a first- 
class jail have been built. It lies close 
to the H. bank of the NarmOdA, and 
between it and the railway. The river 
is crossed by a ferry, . and the traveller 
then enters the territory of Bhopdl. 
The distance from HoshangAbAd to 
Bhopal is 40£ ra. After crossing the 
river the road runs through the Nar- 
madA valley for 3$ m. It then begins 
to ascend the Vindhya Hills. Here 
the road is not good, but the gradi- 
ents are fairly easy. The summit of 
the range forms the edge of the table- 
land of MArwAr, and a magnificent 
view is obtained over the Narmada 
valley. The Vindhya range forms the 
S. limit of Madhyadesh, the sacred 
land of the Hind As. 

The first rest-house, after passing 
the NarmadA, is at the village of 
Choka, 9 m. from Hoshang Ah Ad and 
close to the crest of the hills. Thence 
the road to Bhopdl lies through a well 
wooded and most fertile country, 
which, however, does not possess any 


special, objects of interest. No large 
rivers are crossed -and the road, which 
is fairly good ami metalled, is practi- 
cable for wheeled conveyances, except 
in the height of the monsoon. The 
following are the stages between 
Choka and BhopAl : — 

Cliuka to Bishantkhfm . . IS miles. 

IJisliantkhiru to DMp . . . <>4 

Bliip to Bhopdl ... 12 

At each of these stages there are clean 
and well-built and comfortable travel- 
lers’ houses, which used to he kept up 
at the expense of the late Kudsiya 
Blgam, but arc now maintained by 
the Bhopal State. None of the halt- 
ing stations above named call for 
special remark, except that of Bis- 
hantkhira . 

Here the rest-house stands in the 
bed of an ancient lake, called after 
the celebrated IlAjA Bhoj, who lived in 
the year 1100 A.D. The ancient legend 
is that in olden days the whole coun- 
try for miles round was under water, 
thus forming a beautiful lake some 
12 m. long, but that in consequence 
of the sickness which was supposed to 
have its origin in the malaria pro- 
duced by this large hotly of water, and 
which was fast depopulating the sur- 
rounding country, the dam of this lake 
was broken, and the water allowed to 
drain off. 

The Bhojipur band (dam) with its 
breach is still in existence, and attests 
the truth of this legend. The lands 
foimerly covered by this lake are na- 
turally most fertile, and the revenue ob- 
tained from the produce of these lands 
alone is said to exceed 3 lAkhs of 
rupees a year. 

By the 2nd route the traveller will 
proceed from BhusAwal to KhandwA 
by the G. I. P. Ry., and thence by 
the Holkar State Railway to IndAr. 
The whole of this route is fully de- 
scribed in the Handbook of Bombay, 
to which the traveller can refer. The 
principal stations are on the G. I. P. 
Ity,, as follows : — 

P.M. A.M. 

BhusAwal . . 10.30 §-*0 

KhandwA . . . ^ 2.86 10.2S 
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The stations on the Holkai* State 
Railway arc as follows : — 


s ■« 
£| 

Naums of 
►Stations. 

T 

J Time. 

i 

Fares. 

lsW\‘2d c. 

MS. 


A.M. 

P.M. 

Li 


Khnndwa. 

. 10.35 

1.25 

j 



! P.M. 


j 

1 20 

Klicri . 

. 12.25 

3.42 

1 10 | 1 2 


Mail (Mliow) 

. 1.32 

X 0 

4 0 1 3 1 

: 7s* 

Ran ' . 

. 5.15 

10. 0 

4 15 1 3 A 

i S5J 

Indur 

. ( 5.37 

10.50 

1 

5 6 1 3 10 


Remarks.-— There are refreshment rooms at 
Mau ami at Indur. 


At Indur itself there is a very good 
T. B. Here the traveller will have to 
make his own arrangements for his 
journey to Bhopal, as no regular com- 
munication exists between the two 
places. 

The following is the list of Stages 
and distances between Indur and 
JiliupAl : — 


Indur to Hi was 

22 niiles. 

T. 11. 

Diwas to Antia 

Amin to Sonkarh . 

Si >n kneli to Mot warn 

13 „ 

10 ” 

T. U. 

Metwani to Ashta 
Ashta to Ainlai 

nq „ 

12 

.T. B. 

Aiiilrii to Sihor 

12 

T. B. 

Sihor to Kfljuria 

10 „ 

T. n. 

Kujurin to Bhopal 

10 „ 

T. B. 


Total . . . . 110* miles. 

The road front Indur to Diwds is 
part of the Great Trunk Road which 
runs from Bombay to the Ran j fib. It 
is always kept in excellent order. 
Front I)iwAs,also, to Sonkach the road 
is good, but Ixiyond that as far as 
Ashta, it is only now being constructed, 
and thence to Sihor it is merely a 
t rack. The country between Sonkach 
and Sihor is practically impassable 
during the rainy season. 

JJitrds.— This is the capital of a Na- 
tive State under the Central India 
Agency and the Government of India. 
It is ruled by two chiefs, represen- 
tatives of two branches of the an- 
cient Rajput family of PuAr, and of 
the same stock as the RAjA of DliAr.* 

* In the Imp. Gaz. Dliar Is iucorrt'ctly spelt 
blmr without mi accent. 

[Punjab— 1883.3 


The elder, Kishnaji RAo PuAr, is called 
Bab A Sahib. The younger, Narayan 
Rdo PuAr, is styled DadA tfahib. The 
elder rules a territory containing 1,378 
sq. m.. with a pop. of G2,884, and a 
revenue of £27,783. He keeps up 87 
horse and 500 foot, including police, 
with 10 guns for saluting. The junior 
rules 6,1 97 sq. m. with a pop. of 58,925, 
and a revenue of £32,506. He main- 
tains 123 horse and 500 foot, including 
police. The territory was given by 
BAji RAo PcsliwA to KAliijl, ancestor 
of these chiefs, and was divided be- 
tween his two sons. In 1818 the 
British made a treaty with the Chiefs, 
taking them under their protection. 
Both did good service during the Mu- 
tiny, and are guaranteed the right of 
adoption. They are entitled to a salute 
of 15 guns. Their residences in DiwAs 
arc modern, and arc large rambling 
buildings. They have a handsome resi- 
dence in Indur. DiwAs is overlooked by 
a precipitous hill, near the summit of 
which are temples to Bhawani, the 
tutelary goddess of the PuArs. 

Sonkach is the head-quarters of a 
collect orate under the CwAliAr State. 
Mem the road crosses the Kali Sind 
river, which, after a course of 225 m.. 
falls into the Chambal, and is a con- 
siderable* stream even at Sonkach, not 
many miles from its source, in the H. 
side of the Vindliya mountains. 

Ashta has an old fort, originally 
built by the RAjpAts, and partially re- 
constructed about 150 years ago. It 
is situated on the high bank of the 
PArvatl river, and the view from the 
Citadel over the windings of the river, 
which tiows between well- wooded 
banks, is picturesque in the extreme. 
In recent years this fort has been ren- 
dered famous for its gallant defence by 
Jahangir Mul.iammad Khan against 
the army of the Kudsiya Bigam. The 
siege lasted three months, when the 
contending parties accepted the medi- 
ation of the British Government. 

Sihor is a town in the BhopAl State, 
situated on the right bank of the 
Haven, 20 m. S.W, of BhopAl. Here 
is a small military cantonment, where 
are the head-quarters of the BhopAl 
battalion and the Residency of the 
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British Political Agent at the Court of 
EI.H. the Bigam of Bhopal. The can- 
onment is prettily wooded, and con- 
tains several good houses and gardens 
belonging to the British residents. A 
pretty English church, built by the 
late Colonel Osborne, C.B. , stands in 
the Residency grounds. There is a 
manufacture here of printed muslins. 
The bazar is a good one.. 

The road from Sihor to Bhopal is 
metalled, and is now in fairly good 
order. 

Bhopdl . — There is here an excellent 
well-furnished house for visitors, built 
and kept up by II. M. the Bigam. It 
is known as the Jahangirdbdd Kotlii. 
The first, object that strikes one on 
arriving at Bliopal is the fine and ex- 
tensive lake, on the X. bank of which 
the town stands. Bhopdl is the capital 
of a Xative State in Malwa, under the 
Central Indian Agency, and the 
government of J ndia. It has an area 
of 8,200 sq. m.. with a pop. of 780,200, 
and a revenue of £288,340. The 
dynasty was founded by Dost Mu- 
hammad, an Afghan chief in the 
service of Aurangzib, who took advan- 
tage of the troubles that followed 
the Emperor’s death to establish his 
independence. His family have always 
shown their friendship for the? British. 
In 1778, when General Goddard made 
his famous march across India, Bhopdl 
was the only Indian State which 
shewed itself friendly. In 1809, when 
General Close commanded another 
expedition in the neighbourhood, the 
Niiwdb of Bhopdl applied to be re- 
ceived under British protection, 
but without success. The Niiwdb 
then obtained assistance from the 
Find dris, in the gallant struggle he 
maintained to defend himself against 
Hindhia and Raghoji Bhousla. 

In 1817, the British Government in- 
tervened and formed an alliance with 
the Ntiwab of Bhopdl, who was in 
1818 guaranteed his possessions by 
treaty, oil condition of furnishing 6(K) 
horse and 400 infantry, to maintain 
which 5 districts in . Mdlwa were 
assigned to him. He was soon after* 
wands killed by a pistol accidentally 
discharged by a child. His nephew, 


an infant, was declared liis successor, 
and betrothed to his infant daughter, 
but the Ni'iwab’s widow, Kudsiya 
Bigam, endeavoured to keep the 
government in her own hands, and 
the declared heir resigned his claim to 
the throne, and to the hand of the 
Niiwab’s daughter Sikandar Bigam,in 
favour of his brother Jahangir Mu- 
hammad. After long dissensions, 
Jahangir Muhammad was installed as 
Nuwab, iu 1837, through t he mediation 
of the British. He died in 1844, and 
was succeeded by his widow, Sikandar 
Bigam, who ruled till her death in 
18(58. She left one daughter, Shah 
Jab an Bigam, the present ruler, who 
like her mother is distinguished for 
her loyalty to the British Crown. 
8he maintains (594 horse, 2,200 foot, 
14 field guns and 43 other guns, with 
291 artillerymen. The State pays 
£20,000 to the British Government- in 
lieu of a Contingent. 

The name of Bliopal is said to be 
derived from that of its founder, ltaja 
Bhoj, and the/lam by which he formed 
I the Tank, dam being in Hindi “y )dl." 

| Thus Bhoj pal has been corrupted into 
I Bhopal. The lake is 4£ m. long, and 
1 b m. broad, and to the E. of the town 
I there is another lake, 2 m. long. The 
j city proper is enclosed by a masonry 
wall, 2 m. in circuit, within which is 
the old fort built by Rdjai Bhoj, and 
also the Citadel, Arsenal, Mint, and 
the Palaces of the Bigam, of the 
Sulf&u Jah&n Bigam, and of the 
Nuwab Consoi-t. Outside the walls, 
the suburbs extend to the N. and N.E. 
A new palace for the Bigam is being 
Imilt to the N. of the city, outside the 
walls, and around it is springing up a 
new town, called after H. H. Hh&ltja- 
h&n&bad. 

The traveller should visit the fol- 
lowing places : the Palaee of the 
Bigam , which is not of much archi- 
tectural beauty, but is a large and 
; imposing building ; the (Mattel , from 
the walls of which a fine view of 
the lake and surrounding country is 
I obtained ; the Jdm’i Mattjid, built by 
j the late Ifudslya Bigam ; the Mott 
Mayid, built by the late Sikandnr 
| Bigam (it somewhat resembles the 
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Mosque at Dibit) ; the Jfiut tm&Arsenal f 
and the Garden* of the Kudsiya and 
Sikandar Bigams. 

The town of Bhopal is well kept 
and lighted, and fairly clean. In the 
city proper, water has been laid on to 
all the houses. The Waterworks were 
built by the Kudsiya Blgam, and are 
now under European supervision. The 
smaller lake was constructed by 
Chhotil Khitn, minister of Nuwdb 
Haiat Muhammad Khan, a former 
ruler of , Bhopal. The dam is of 
masonry, and is an imposing work. 
Beyond this dam, and to the N.E. of 
the city is Jahdngirabdd, where is the 
rest-house for visitors. 

Bhopal was besieged in 1812, by the 
armies of Sindhiaand thcBhonslaKdja. I 
The siege lasted 10 months, and the 
garrison were reduced to the greatest 
extremities, and would have perished 
but for grain brought by boats across 
the lake. The women of Bhopal 
greatly distinguished themselves in 
t he defence. They hurled down stones 
from the walls on the enemy, and in 
this way repulsed several attacks 
which were almost successful. Event- 
ually the siege was raised. 

The following arc the stages from 
Bhopal to Bliilsa : — 

Bhopal to llalanipur . .12 miles. 

Jin km mill’ to Ssiurlii . . . 14 ,, 

Km iirlii to Bhil.su ". . . 0 „ 

Total 32 mill's. 

There arc no rest-houses, nor is 
there any accommodation for travellers 
on route ; the road is very bad, in fact 
it iN almost impracticable for wheeled 
traffic, even in the dry season. There 
is nothing to interest the traveller 
between Bhopdl and Sdnehi. At 
Bdiichf, however, arc the celebrated 
Buddhist topes, which will well repay 
the discomfort of the march. They 
arc situated on a small hill, at the 
foot of which the traveller can encamp, 
if he can procure a small tent from 
Bhopdl, or he may go on to Bliilsa, 
which is in the Gwdlidr territory. 

Sdnohf.—With reference to this 
idace, the traveller should consult 
General Cunningham’s work, “ Bhilsa [ 


Topes,” Smith & Elder, 1 vol. 8vo, 
1854, also “Tree and Serpent Wor- 
ship,” one half of which and 45 of 
its plates, besides woodcuts, are 
devoted to the illustration of the 
Great Tope. A cast of the E. gate- 
way is in the S. Kensington Museum. 
Mr. Fergusson says, in his “ History of 
Architecture,” p. 60, “The most ex- 
tensive, and taking it altogether, 
perhaps the most interesting group of 
topes in India, is that known as the 
Bhilsa Topes, from a town in the 
, kingdom of Bhopdl, near which they 
are situated. There, within a district 
not exceeding 10 m. E. and W. and 6 
N. and ft, are 5 or 6 groups of topes, 
containing altogether bctwxen 25 and 
30 individual examples.” 

The principal of these, known as the 
Great Tope at Sanchi, has been fre- 
quently described, the smaller ones arc 
known only from General Cunning- 
ham's descriptions ; but altogether 
they have excited so much attention 
that, they are perhaps better known 
than any group in India. We arc not 
however, perhaps, justified in as- 
suming, from the greater extent of 
this group, as now existing, that it 
possessed the same pre-eminence in 
Buddhist times. If w'e could now see 
the topes that once adorned any of 
the great Buddhist sites in the Do&b, 
or the Bihdrs, the Bhilsa group might 
sink into insignificance. It may only 
be, that situated in a remote and thinly 
peopled part of India, they have not 
been exposed to the destructive energy 
of opposing sects of the Hindi! reli- 
gion, and the bigoted Muslim has not 
w anted their materials for the erection 
of his mosques. They consequently 
remain to us, while it may he that 
nobler and more extensive groiqw of 
monuments have been sw r ept off the 
face of the earth. 

Notwithstanding all that has been 
written about them, we know very 
little that is certain regarding their 
object and their history. Our usual 
guides, the Chinese Pilgrims, fail us 
hero. Fa Hian never was within 
some hundreds of miles of the place ; 
and if Hioucn ThBang ever was there, 
it was after leaving Ballabhi, when 
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his journal becomes so wild and curt 
that it is always difficult, sometimes 
impossible, to follow him. He lias at 
all events left no description by which 
we can now identify the place, and 
nothing to tell us for what purpose 
the great tope or any of the small 
ones were erected. 

The Mahawanso, it is true, helps 
ua a little in our difficulties. It 
is there narrated that, Ashoka, 
when on his way to Ujjeni (Ujjain), 
of which place he had been nomi- 
nated governor, tarried some time 
at Clietvagiri, or, as it is elsewhere 
called Wessanagara, the modern Bes- 
nagar, close to Sdnehl. He there 
married Devi, the daughter of the 
chief, and by her had twin wiiih, 
Ujjenio and Mahindo, and aftei wards 
a daughter, Sanghamitta. The two last 
named entered the priesthood, and 
played a most important part in the 
introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon, 
Before setting out on this mission, 
Mahindo visited lvis royal mother at 
Chetyngiri. and was lodged in “ a 
superb viUiira.” which had been 
erected by herself. 

In all this there is no mention of 
the Great Tope, which may have 
existed before tlmt time ; but till 
some building is found in India 
which can be proved to have existed 
before that age, it will be safe* to 
assume that this is one of the 84,000 
topes said to have been erected by 
him. Had Sanchi been one of the 
8 cities which obtained relics of 
Buddha at the funeral pyre, the ease 
might have been different ; but it has 
been dug into and found to be a stupa 
and not a dagoba. It consequently 
was erected to mark some sacred spot, 
or to commemorate some event, and 
we have no reason to believe that this 
was done anywhere before Ash oka’s 
time. 

The (treat Tope at Ranchi is a 
dome 106 ft. in diameter, and 42 ft. 
high. On the top is a flat space 34 ft. 
in diameter, which was once sur- 
rounded by a stone railing, parts of 
which still lie there. In the centre 
was a Tee, intended to represent a 
relic caaket. The dome rests on a! 


sloping base, 120 ft. in diameter, and 
14 ft. high, with an offset on the 
summit, 6 ft. wide. This, Mr. Fergus- 
son thinks, was surrounded by a 
balustrade, and ascended by a broad 
double ramp on one side. It was 
probably used for processions round 
the monument. The centre of the 
mound is quite solid, being of bricks 
laid in mud, but the exterior is faced 
with dressed stones, over which was 
cement nearly 4 inches thick, originally 
adorned, no doubt, with paintings or 
ornaments in relief. 

Besides the group at HAnchf, in 
which are seven topes, there is at 
S onari, 0 m. off, a group of 8 topes, of 
which 2 are important structures in 
sq. courtyards, and in one of these, 
numerous relies were found. At Sad- 
harn, 3 m. further, is a tope 101 ft. 
in diameter, which yielded no relies. 
In one tope, 24 ft. in diameter, were 
found relies of Sari put ra and others 
like those found at Sanchf. 

At Tthojpitr, 7 m. from SAnchi, are 
37 topes, the largest 06 ft. in diameter, 
and in the next to it important relics 
were found. At Auditor, o m. W. of 
Bhojptir, is a group of 3 small but 
very interesting topes. “As far as 
can he at present ascertained,” says 
Mr. Fergusson, “ there is no reason for 
assuming that any of these topes are 
earlier than the age of Ashoka, n.c. 
220, nor later than the 1st century 
A.D., though their rails may be later.” 
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ROUTE 5. 

INDtiR TO UJJAIN. 

Tho railway from Indiir to Ujjain 
is part of that which goes to Nunach 
and Cliitor. Tho line runs nearly due 
N t> and the stations are as follows : — 


ll 

Names of Stations. 

Time. 

Pares. 

1st c. '2d c. 

MS. 

Imliir 

A.M. 
(!. 0 

n. A. 

n. a. 

0 

Paha .... 

0.80 i 

0 9 

0 G 

111 

AJhimI • 

7.13 ! 

1 2 

0 12 

m 

Pathabtul Junction 

7.50 1 

1 0 

1 1 


Ujjuiu . . . | 

1 

0.20 1 

1 

V! 

1 9 


The line pusses through aflat country, 
with lmt little cultivation, and there 
is nothing to induce the traveller to 
stop until he reaches Ujjain. At Fath- 
dbdd junction a line diverges to the 
right or E. to reacli Ujjain. There is 
generally a considerable passenger 
traffic here. 

mjain or IJjaii/ini . — This famous 
city is situated on the right hank of 
the river Kipra, which falls into the 
Uhnmbal after a total course of 120 m. 
Ujjain is in the dominions of Sindhia, 
in Mdlwa, of which it was once the 
capital. It stands in N. lat. 23° 1 1' 10" 
and E. long. 75° 51' 45". It is the spot 
which marked the first meridian of 
Hindi! geographers. It is said to have 
been the seat of the viceroyalty of 
Ashoka, during the reign of his father 
at 1 Vital i put va, tho capital of Ma- 
gadha, supposed to be the modern 
Patna, about 2G3 B.C. It is, however, 
host known as the capital of the cele- 
brated Vikramdditya (Valour’s sun), 
founder of the era called Sam vat, 
which begins 57 B.C. He is said to 
have driven out the Shakns or Scy- 
thians, and to have reigned over almost 
all N. India. At his court flourished 
the Nine Gems of Hindi! literature, viz., 
Dhauvantari, Kshapanaka, Anmra- 
rinhtt, Slxanku,. Yetdlfpbh&tta, Ghata- , 


karpara, Kdli-ddsa. Varan vu chi, and 
Vardha-mihira. Of these the poet Kdli- 
ddsa has obtained a European cele- 
brity. Ujjain, as well as the whole 
province of Mdlwa, was conquered by 
'Aldu ’d din Khilji, who reigned at 
Dihli 1295-1317 a.d. In 1387 A.D. 
the Muhammadan Viceroy declared 
himself independent. His name was 
Dildwar Khdn Ghori, of Afghan origin, 
who ruled from 1387 to 1405, and made 
Mdndu his capital. In 1581, Mdlwa 
was conquered by Bahddur Shdh, 
king of Gujarat, and in 1571 by Akbar. 
In 1(158 the decisive battle between 
Aurangzlb and Murdd and their elder 
brother Hard, was fought near this 
city. In 1792, Jaswant Ran Holkar 
took Ujjain, and burned part of it. 
It then fell into the hands of Sindhia, 
whose capital it was till 1810, when 
Daulat It do Sindhia removed to Gwd- 
lidr. In Mdlwa opium is largely cul- 
tivated, and is exported to the amount 
of 37,000 chests. 

The ruins of ancient Ujjain are 
situated about a in. to the N. of the 
modern city, which is oblong in shape 
and Cm. in circumference, surrounded 
by a stone wall with round towers. 
The principal bdzdr is a spacious 
street, flanked by houses of 2 stories, 
and having also 4 mosques, many 
Hindu temples, and a palace of Ma- 
hdrdjd ►Sindhia. Near the palace is 
an ancient gateway, said to have been 
part of Vikramdditya’s fort. At the 
►S. end of the city is the Observatory, 
erected by Jay Si Ah, Rdjd of JaypViv, 
in the time of the Emperor Muhdm- 
mad Shah ; the same prince erected 
observatories at Dihli, Jay pur, Bn- 
ndras, and Mathurd. The remarkable 
results of the astronomical observa- 
tions at those places were formulated 
in tables, published by Jay Sinh, and 
noticed in Tod’s Rdjdsthdn. In these 
tables he corrected those of De La 
Hire, aud they still exist as a monu- 
ment of his skill, under the name of 
“ Ti j Muhammad Shdhi.” The modem 
city of Ujjain is surrounded on all 
sides by a belt of groves and gardens. 
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ROUTE 6. 

INDtfTi TO D*[AIt, B1IOPAWAR, BAttlf. 

MAXDU, MAHKSHWAR, ANTT^MAN’- 

DALESI1WAU. 

This * route lies through a wild 
country, and the traveller will have 
to carry his supplies with him. At 
MAndu he will certainly require some 
armed men, whom he may perhaps 
obtain from the Raj A of Dhdr, as the 
tigers are very numerous and dan- 
gerous, and, indeed, bo they are at 
BAgh. Tie will do well not to have 
any dogs with him, as the panthers 
will take them away, even from under 
his bed. There is living at Indi'ir, 
Bhairu LAI, a painter, who went with 
l)r. Iinpcy in 1857. The stages 
are : — 


Indur to I3etwsl rhvr . . 15 miles. 

Betwdto Dliur . . . . 21 „ 

I)har to Bhojuiwar , . . 24 „ 

Iiliujuiwar to fia^h . . . 28 „ 

Return to Uhopawur . . 28 „ 

Iihojiawar to Dlnir . . . 24 „ 

Dhar to Xiilchali . . . 20 ,, 

Nalchah to Miimlu . . <5 ,, 

Return to NsileliaU ... 0 ,,-w 

Ndlehah to Uuzri . . . 20 „ 

Guzri to Malicshwur . .15 ,, 

Muliesliwar to Mmululeslnvar . »> „ 

Mandaleshwar to Burwsii . . 24 „ 

Burwal to Unkurji and buck . 12 ,, 

Banviti to Iudur uy rail . . 4«t £ „ 


The BetwA river runs for 3G0 m. 
from close; to a large tank at BhnpAl 
to the Jamnd, 3 m. below the town 
of llammfrpiir. The traveller must 
obtain a carriage from one of the native ! 
princes, and will require a tent. The [ 
crossings of the river are dangerous j 
and often impracticable. ! 

Dhar is the capital of a Hindu 
State of the same name. The present 
HAjA, A'nand RAo PuAr, was born in 
1843, and is a Pudr RAjput ; he claims 
descent from VikramAditya. His an- 
cestors became distinguished com- 
manders under Hhivaji. In 1749 the 
Anand BAo of tot day received a grant 
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of Dhar from BAjl Rdo Poshwd. For 
20 years the country was spoiled by 
the troops of Simlhia and Holkar, 
and preserved from destruction only 
by the talents and courage of Mina 
Bui, widow of A'nand Rdo II. In 
1857 the State was confiscated for 
rebellion, but was restored to the pre- 
sent Rdjd, as he was a minor when 
; the mutiuy took place. The district 
of Bairsea, however, was given to 
Bhopdl. The area of the State is 
2,500 sq. in., with a pop. of 150,000, 

• and a revenue of £07,000, out of 
| which £1,900 is paid to the Mdlwa 
! Bhil Corps. By the treaty of January, 

! 1819, Dhar was taken under British 
protection. 

I There is nothing particular to be 
j seen at Dhar, except 2 mosques erected 
j wholly of Jdina remains. Mr. Fergus- 
son, in his “History of Architecture,” 
j p. 540, says of them, 44 The principal 
of these, the JAm’i Masjid, has a court- 
yard measuring 102 ft. N. and S. hy 
*131 ft. in the other direction. The 
mosque itself is 119 ft. by 40 ft. fiin., 
and its roof is supported by 04 pillars 
of Jaiua architecture, 12ft. fiin. in 
height ; all of them more or less 
richly carved, and the 3 domes that 
j adorn it are also of purely Hindu 
form. The court is surrounded by 
j an arcade containing 44 columns, 

1 10 ft. in height, but equally rich in 
carving. There is no screen of arches 
as in the Ku£b or at Ajmlr. Inter- 
nally nothing is visible but Hindi! 
j pillars, and, except for their disposi- 
tion and the prayer-niches that 
adorn the W. wall, it might be taken 
for a Hindi! building. In this in- 
stance. however, there seems no doubt 
that there is nothing in x'tlu. The 
pillars have been brought from dese- 
crated temples in the town, and ar- 
ranged here by the Muhammadans as 
we now find them, probably before 
the transference of the capital to 
MAndu. 

M The other mosque is similar to this 
one, und only slightly smaller. It haw 
long, however, ceased to l>e used as 
a place of prayer, and is sadly out of 
repair. It is called the LA$ Masjid, 

from m iron pi to, now lying 
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buried in front of the gateway. This 
is generally supposed to have been a 
pillar of victory, like that of the Ku£b, 
but this can hardly be the case. If it 
were intended for an ornamental pur- 
pose, it would have been either round 
or octagonal, and had some orna- 
mental form. As it is, it is only a 
square bar of iron some 20 ft. or 25ft. 
in height, and 9 in section, without 
any ornamental form whatever. My 
impression is that it was used for some 
useful constructive purpose, like those 
which supported the false roof in the 
Pagoda at Kanaruc. There are some 
boles through it, which tend further 
to make this view of its origin pro- 
bable. But, be this as it may, it is 
another curious proof of tlic employ- 
ment of large masses of wrought -iron 
by the Hind As at ft time when they 
were supposed to be incapable of any 
such mechanical exertion. Its date is 
probably that of the pillars of the 
mosques where it is found, and from 
their style they probably belong to the 
10th or 11th centuries.” 

There is nothing to detain the tra- 
veller at BhopiVwar, and lie may pro- 
ceed directly to Bdgh. 

Jidyh.— There is no place here where 
the traveller can put up. He must 
therefore depend entirely upon his 
tent, which it will perhaps be best 
to pitch at the neighbouring village 
of the same name, as Bngh itself is 
very much infested by tigers. Mr. 
Fergusson says that “the series of 
Vih&ras here is only a little less in- 
teresting than the series at Ajanta.” 
They exist in a secluded ravine in the 
hills that bound the valley of the 
Narmada to the N. They were first 
described by Lieut. Dangerfield in 
vol. ii. of the Lit. Trans, of the Bora. 
Soc., and subsequently by Dr. Iinpey 
in the 5th vol. of the Bora. Soc. As. 
Journ. The series consists of 9 Yi- 
hdras, but there is no Chaitya Hall. 

The larger Vihdras, however, have a 
room attached to them, which may 
have been employed for worship, and 
as a school. The sanctuaries generally 
have a dahgopa, instead of an image 
of Buddha. The largest Vihdra.has 
a hall 96 ft. square, inside which are | 


8 pillars ranged octagonally, and 4 
structural pillars. The room connected 
with this Vih&ra measures 94 ft. by 
44 ft., and the two are joined by a 
verandah 220 ft. long, adorned by 20 
free standing pillars. The whole of 
the back wall of the gallery was once 
adorned with frescoes, as beautiful as 
those at Ajanta. The subjects arc 
generally dancing and love-making, 
and there is only one small picture 
which seems to represent worship. The 
style of art is very similar to that of 
Persia at about the same date. The 
date seems hardly doubtful ; the earliest 
could not well have been commenced 
before the year 500 A.D., and none ap- 
jiear to be later than 700, 

N&lchah . — The situation of this 
place is very picturesque. A small 
stream runs near the town, which is 
also well supplied with water from 
tanks and wells. The place lias fallen 
to decay, but some of the ruins are 
very fine. Sir John Malcolm con- 
verted one of tlic ruined buildings 
into a summer residence, but bis men 
had to expel a tigress and some of her 
cubs from one of the rooms. 

Mdndu . — This place is said by Mal- 
colm to have been founded in 313 A.D. 
It first, however, rose to great, pros- 
perity between 1387 and 1405, when 
Dilawar Khan, King of MAlwa, made 
it his capital. Ilia son Hoshang erected 
most of the magnificent buildings 
whose ruins still remain. Mr. Fergus- 
son says that “ the site is one of the 
noblest occupied by any capital in 
India. It is an extensive plateau de- 
tached from the mainland of Mdlwa, 
by a ravine 300 yards broad, where 
narrowest, and nowhere less than 
200 ft. deep. It is crossed by a noble 
causeway, defended by 3 gateways, 
and flanked by towers on either hand. 
The whole plateau is surrounded by 
walls erected on the brink of the cliff, 
and extending 28 m.” These walls 
follow the sinuosities of the ravine, and 
many of these penetrate the hills for 
a m. or two. The general breadth of the 
plateau from E. to W. is 4 or 5 m., and 
its length from N. to S. 3. It abounds 
in water, and is fertile in the highest 
degree. 
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The finest building is the prin- 
cipal mosque, commenced and nearly 
completed by Hoshang, who reigned 
from 1405 to 1432. its external dimen- 
sions are 290ft. by 275ft., exclusive 
of the porch. Internally the court- 
yard is a sq. of 1G2 ft. Two of the 
piers on the E. and W. are doubled, 
otherwise the 4 sides of the court arc 
exactly alike, each l>eing ornamented 
by 11 arches of the same dimensions 
and height, supported by pi liars, each 
of a single block of red sandstone. 
The only variety is that the E. side has 

2 arcades in depth, the N. and S. 3, 
and the \V. 5, besides being orna- 
mented by 3 domes, each 42ft. in dia- 
meter. Each of these domes is sup- 
ported by 12 pillars, all equally 
spaced. The interior of the Court is 
one of the very best specimens now 
to be found in India, as regards 
simple grandeur and expression of 
power. It is, however, fast falling 
to decay. “ The tomb of the founder,” 
says Mr. Fergusson, “which stands 
behind the mosque, though not re- 
markable for size, is a very grand 
specimen of the last resting-place of 
a stern old 1’athAn King. Both in- 
ternally and externally it is riveted 
with white marble, artistically but not 
constructively applied, and conse- 
quently in many places peeling off. 
The light is only admitted by 'the 
doorway and 2 small windows, so that 
the interior is gloomy, but not more 
so than seems suitable to its destina- 
tion.” (Hist, of Arch. 543), 

On one side of the mosque is a 
building 230 ft. long, supported by 

3 ranges of pillars, 28 in a row. 
These appear to have been taken from 
a Hindi! edifice. On the N. side is a 
porch, the pillars of which have been 
taken from a Jain building. 

The palaces of M Andu arc even more 
remarkable than the mosques. The 
principal one is called Jahaz M ahull, 

“ Ship Palace,” perhaps from its being 
built between 2 great tanks, whence 
it appears to be in the water. It is 
covered with vegetation, so that it is 
almost impossible to sketch or photo- 
graph it, but a view of it is to be 
found in Elliot’s “Views of the East,” 


“Its mass and picturesque outline make 
it one of the most remarkable edi- 
fices of its date. The principal room 
is a vaulted hall, 48 ft. long and 24 ft. 
broad and high, flanked by buttresses, 
massive enough to support a vault four 
times its section. Across the end of 
the hall is a rouge of apartments 3 
stories high, and the upper ones 
adorned with rude hold balconied 
windows. Beyoml is a long range 
of vaulted halls, standing in the water, 
which were probably the apartments 
in which the inhabitants of the palace 
lived. They are bold and massive to 
a degree seldom found in Indian edi- 
fices. 

“ On the brink of the precipice, 
overlooking the valley of the Nar- 
mada, is tiie palace of lUu Bahadur , 
of a lighter and more elegant cha- 
racter, but even more ruined than the 
N. palace. Over the whole plateau 
are ruined tombH and buildings of every 
class, and ho numerous as to defy des- 
cription. In their solitude, in a vast 
uninhabited jungle, they convey as 
vivid an impression of the ephemeral 
splendour of the Miilinmmndan dynas- 
ties as anything in India, and if 
illustrated would alone suffice to prove 
; how wonderfully their builders had 
grasped the true elements of archi- 
tectural design.” 

Mahnthmtr is a town with a pop. of 
about 18,000 persons. It is situated on 
the N. or right bank of the Narmada, 
which here rushes over a rocky bottom 
between banks from CO to 80* ft. high. 
The stream is about 2,000 ft. wide, ami 
the water is reached by a vast GhAt or 
flight of stone stairs, which reach be- 
low the water even at its lowest. This 
GhAt, which was erected by Ahalya 
Bat. widow of Khnndc Hdo Holkar, is 
declared by Fergusson to be one of the 
most beautiful in India. Mahcshwar 
was the residence of this famous queen, 
the most exemplary of all the rulers 
that ever graced an Indian throne. 
Her magnificent (Jhhattri is here. It 
is a quadrangle 2 stories high, with a 
flight of steps at one corner. There is 
a slab of dark stone with an inscrip- 
tion, a copy of which will be found in 
vol. iv, of the Ind. Ant., Tart 48. In 
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front is a spacious hall, in which is a 
marble image of Ahalya B&i, half the 
size of life. The fine palace here is 
not of her time, but was built about 
50 years ago. It is of grey basalt, and 
highly ornamented with sculptures. 
The fort is in bad repair. 

Mandalnth mar is a town on the right 
bank of the Narnuuht, about 35 m. S. 
of Jiidiir, with a pop. of 2.000. The 
Narmadil is at this point 500 yds. wide, 
and unfordable except in the dry 
weather/ but even then crossed with 
difficulty. There is, however, a ferry. 
There was once a British cantonment 
here, in which resided the principal 
assistant of the ltesident, at Indi'ir. 
He had charge of the British tracts in 
Nim&r. • The town is surrounded by a 
mud wall, and lias a small well-built 
masonry fort. There arc some Hindu 
temples which the traveller will find 
worth inspection. 

Jtar/rdi. — There is a tolerable T. B. 
hews, and a good bridle road of 7 m. 
leads to Unkarji or rather Omkdrji, 
the great temple of 8hiva, in the 
famous island of Mdndluitd. 

i'nkdrji , or more properly Omkdrji, 
is a word derived from the mystic syl- 
lable OiH t which appears first in the 
Upanishads as the object for profound 
religious meditation, the highest spi- 
ritual efficacy being attributed not 
only to the whole word, but also to the 
throe sounds a u, -j»i, of which it con- 
sists. In later times these sounds 
represent the union of the three gods ; 
viz. a, Vishnu ; ?/, Shiva ; w, Brahmd. 
The great temple of Omkar is situated 
iti the island of Mdndhdta in the Nar- 
mada. It appears from the Narmodd 
Khand, a portion of the Skanda Pu- 
rdna, that the island was originally 
called Boidtirya Maui Par vat, but its 
name was changed to Mdndhdta as a 
boon from Shiva to ltdjd Mdndhdtri, 
the 17th monarch of the Solar ltace, 
who performed a great sacrifice here 
to that deity. 

The area of the isle is about five- 
sixths of a sq. m., and a deep ravineeuts 
it from N. to S. At the N. the ground 
slopes gently, but terminates at the 
N. and IS. in precipices 500 ft. high. 
At this point the S, bank of the Nar- 


mndd is equally steep, and betweeu the 
cliffH the river is exceedingly deep 
and full of alligators and large fish. 
Hunter says that the N. branch of 
the Narmada is called the Kdvcri, 
and it is believed that a stream so 
called enters the Narmada a m. 
higher up, passes unmixed through 
it, and again leaves it at Mdndhdta, 
thus making it a double junction of 
two holy rivers. 

On both sides of the Narmada the 
rocks are of a greenish hue, very boldly 
st ratified. It is said that the temple 
of Omkar and that of Amrcshwar on 
the »S. bank of the river are two of the 
12 great temples which existed in 
India when Mahmud of (Jhazm de- 
stroyed Somndth iuA.D. 1021. During 
the wars of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, the S. hanks were deserted, 
and overgrown with jungle, and when 
the Peshwd desired to repair the 
temple it could not be found, so a new 
one was built, with a group of smaller 
ones. Afterwards part of it was 
found, and the lute liajd Mdndhdta 
built si temple over it ; but its sanc- 
tity and even its name have been 
appropriated by that which the Pesh- 
wd built. 

The ltdjd Mdndhdta. who is here- 
ditary custodian of the temples, is a 
Bhitdla, who claims to be 28th de- 
scendant of the t'liauhdn Bharat Siuh, 
who took Mdndhdta from Nuthii llliil 
in ll(i5 a.d. Devotees used to dash 
themselves over the cliffs at the E. 
end of the isle ; but this ceased in 
1824. The old temples have suffered 
from the Muhammadans, and every 
dome has been overturned and every 
figure mutilated. The horizontal gate- 
ways are finely carved. The oldest 
temple is that on the JHrlthahi rock* 
at the E. end, where the devotees used 
to cast themselves down. It consists of 
a courtyard, with a verandah and colon- 
mules supported by massive Pinal’s 
boldly curved. On the hill are the 
ruins of a very fine temple to Si dde. sh- 
ram Malay era, which stood on a 
plinth 10 ft. high and projecting 10ft. 
beyond the porches, of which there was 
one on each side, resting on 14 pillars, 
elaborately carved and 14 ft. high. 
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Bound the plinth wan a frieze of ele- 
phauts, G ft. high, carved in relief 
with remarkable skill* on slabs of 
yellow sandstone, but all but 2 of the 
elephants are mutilated. 

There is a temple to Gattri Sam- 
i tilth , in front of which is an immense 
bull carved in a fine green stone, and 
100 yds. farther is a pillar 20 ft. long. 
On the island itself all the temples are 
Shivitc, but ou the N. bank of the 
NarmadA are some old temples to 
Vishnu, and a group of Jain tem- 
ples. Where the river bifurcates are 
some ruined gateways, and a large 
building on which arc 24 figures of 
Vishnu, well carved in green stone. 
Among them is a large figure of the 
boar AvatAr, with sitting figures like 
those at Khandwa. On an image of 
Shiva, in the same building, is the 
date 13-lti A.D. Further down the 
bank, in the Havana ravine, is a pros- 
trate figure 18J ft. long, with 10 arms 
holding clubs** and skulls. Oil its 
chest is a scorpion, and at its right 
side a rat, and one foot rests on a pros- 
trate human figure. 

The bed of the ravine is covered 
with huge basalt blocks slightly 
carved. The Jam tent plan stand on 
mi eminence a little back from the 
river. The largest is on a plinth 
of basalt 5 ft. high, with a quad- 
rangle oil ft. by 43 ft., surrounded by 
pillars 10 ft. high, in 4 rows. The 
K, wall is still complete. On each 
side of the doorway is a figure with 
Shivitc and .Tain emblems curiously 
intermixed. The hills near these 
temples, as well as the island, are j 
covered with remains of habita- 
tions. 

A great fair is held at the end of 
October, attended by 15,000 persons. 
According to a prophecy, the fulfilment 
of which the HrAhmans at M and hat a 
anxiously expect, the sanctity of the 
Ganges will soon expire and be trans- 
ferred to the NarmadA. Sir Richard 
Temple thus describes this place : — 
u Emerging from these horrid wilds 
the NarmadA again becomes beautiful, 
crashing in grand turmoil over dark 
trap rocks, then flowing auietly down 
in the shadow of the wall-like ridges, 


and then surrounding tho sacred 
temple of the Omkdr MnndhAta, the 
heights of which are covered with 
temples and priestly buildings. Here 
again the river forms itself into deep 
pools of still water, in which are 
imaged all the forms of the rocks and 
structures. Here, also, at stated times 
arc held religious gatherings, which 
greatly add to the beauty of the place. 
In former days devotees used to pre- 
cipitate themselves from the rocky 
peaks to earn immortality by perishing 
in the NarmadA.” 


ROUTE 7. 

INDUR TO RAT LAM, MANPESHWAB, 
NfMAClI, CHITOU, AND MOUNT ABU. 

The traveller will leave IndVir by 
the Holknr, Sind hi a and Nlmaeh State 
Railway. The stations are as fol- 
lows 


s 

g 

Names of Stations. 

Time. 

Faros. 

1st c. 

2d c. 

MH. 


A.M. 

u. A. 

R. A. 


Inddr 

<•>. 0 



9 

Pulift . . . . ! 

ii.a« 

0 9 

0 6 

18 

Ajnod . . . | 

7.1« 

1 2 

0 12 

m 

Fat^abAU Junction j 

7.60 

1 12 

} !! 

:i5i 

Chambal . . . 

8.69 

2 » 

i a 

661 

Runlja . . . 

10.35 

3 7 

2 fl 


Ratlaiu . . . i 

__ _ J 

12. 0 

4 10 

8 2 


Remarks.—' T he train stops for 2Q inin. at 
Fath&bjid, but passengers do not change car- 
riages. 


There are good refreshment rooms at 

RatlAm, where either lunch or dinner 
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can be procured, but passengers who 
require meals should, before starting, 
inform the guard of the train, to enable 
him to order them. 

llatldm is the capital of a Native 
State with an area of 1200 sq. m., a 
pop. of 100,000, and a revenue of about 
£130,000 a year. It was founded by 
It at n a, great-grandson of Uday Sinh, 
Rdjd of Jodhpdr. ltatna was at the 
battle of Fatljdbdd, near Ujjain, in 
which Jasvvant Ruo Rdthor, with 
30, (XX) R&jputs, fought Aurangzib and 
Murad, with the whole Mugliul army. 
Tod, vol. ii., p. 49, says, “ Of all the 
deeds of heroism performed that day, 
those of ltatna of llatldm by universal 
consent are pre-eminent, and are 
wreathed into immortal rhyme by the 
bard in the lldsa lido Ratna. Nobly 
did he show that the Rdthor blood had 
not degenerated,’* The present Raja 
llanjit Sinh, not Jus want Sinh as erro- 
neously stated in the Imp. Gnz., vol. 
viii., ]>. 37, and in the book of tlic 
Dihli Assemblage, was born in 18(50, 
and speaks English fluently. He is 
acknowledged to be the first Rdjpdt 
Chief in W. Mdlwa, and is entitled to 
a salute of 13 guns. He courteously 
receives travellers of distinction in a 
villa, which, with its surroundings, cost 
£30,000. The garden is well kept up, 
and there is an octagon building in the 
centre of it, and close to this are a 
menagerie arid aviary. This garden is 
outside the town, but tlic palnee in 
which the l’riucc resides is within the 
walls, and is a new building, with a 
handsome reception room. The town 
i s a great emporium for opi nm . There 
is a neat Cliauk or nqtiarv, built by the 
well-known author JShahdmat ’Ali, who 
administered the State during the 
ltdjd’s minority. Beyond this square 
is the Chdndnl Chauk, in which the 
bankers live, and this leads to the Tir- 
pauliya Gate, outside which is the 
Am pit Sdgar tank, which in the rains 
is very extensive. Beyond that again 
is a Kund or Source, also built by 
Shahdmat ’All. In the town is a col- 
lege with 500 students. The military 
force consists of 5 field guns, 58 
artillerymen, 85 cavalry, and 300 in- 
fantry. The traveller will proceed on 


the Holkar State Railway. The sta- 
tions arc aB follows : — 


Dist. from 
Ratlam. 

Raines of Stations. 

Time. 

MS. 

llatldm 

A.M. 

12.10 

8* 

Namli 

12.40 

21* 

Jnsra 

1.48 

31 1 

DhoUhdr . . . 

2.37 

44} 

Dalaudu .... 

3.30 

Mi 

Marujeshwar . . . . 

4.12 


The line runs through a flat and 
rather treeless country. 

Mandcxhwar is a small town, only 
remarkable as l>eiiig the place where 
in 1818, at the end of the Piiuldrf War, 
a t reaty was made Ijctwcen the British 
Government and Holkar. 


d x 

B "? • 

rt 

5' * 

S£ 

Names of Stations. 

Time. 

MS 


! Mamjeshwar 

A.M. !>.M. 

4.12 11.15 

8 


Tharoil . . . . 

4.50 12. 2 

15 


Malliargarh 

5.23 12.40 

28, 


llarkia Klial . . . 

0. 1 j 1.20 

31 i 


Nimaeli . . . J 

! 0.37 1 2.10 

1 : 


Remakks.— T here are refreshment rooms at 
Nuuueh. 

At Nimach, the only shady place 
in the line, the country is wooded. 

\iumrh . — This town stands at the 
N.W. corner of Mdlwa, close to the 
boundary separating that province 
fromMewdrin ltdjpdtdnd. The British 
territory was formerly limited to the 
site of the cantonment, and a few acres 
sold by Daulat lido Sindhia, in 1817, 
according to the treaty of Gwdliar in 
that year. By a later treaty more land 
has been obtained, and a small fort has 
been built. The elevation is 147<> ft., 
but the statement as to the climate in 
the Imp. Gaz., vol. vii., p. 139, is en- 
tirely incorrect. The heat is very great 
indeed. Nimach is deficient in water. 

The T. B. is 1 m. N. E. of the 
Railway Station, and 300 yds. to its 
N.W. is the Old Residency, a large 
ugly building, very hot, as there are 
no verandahs. A large room on the 
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ground floor is used for balls and 
masonic meetings. $ of a m. to the 
W. of the T. II. is the Fort, in which 
the English soldiers took refuge in the 
Mutiny, instead of going out and de- 
stroying the mutineers. The so-called 
church is 2 m. to the N. by W. of the 
Railway Station, and is merely the 
small part of a barrack, which lias 
never been consecrated. There is only 
one inscription, a brass to the memory 
of Leslie Copeland of the Bombay 
C. S., who died September, 1861. The j 
Native Cavalry lines are 1 m. to the i 
N. l»y E. of the Railway Station. The j 
European lines are about the same dis- ■ 
tancc. but more to the W.; there is a j 
very nice reading room, about 1^ m. ! 
to the E. of the Railway Station. 

The Cemetery is 1A m. to the N. It 
is neatly kept* has tine trees at one end. 
and is enclosed by a good wall, with 
an iron gate. The mutineers smashed 
many of the tablets with stones or 
bullets. Among those thus injured is 
that of Col. Robinson. Pol. Agent in 
Mewar, who died on the 18th of June, 
1850, after HI years’ uninterrupted ser- 
vice. Hem also are interred Capt. ' 
Read, of H.M.’s 83rd, killed in action 
with the mutineers at Jiran on the 
28th of October. 1857, and Capt. Bowen 
Smith, 37th Kegt., who died of wounds 
received in action with the Bhils, 14th 
Nov. 1833 ; also Mary Dumlas Hutton, 
granddaughter of James Bruce, Esq., 
the celebrated Abyssinian traveller, 
discoverer of the sources of the Nile. 

The traveller may now proceed to 
Cliitor by the Ilolkar State Ry, The 
.Stations are as follows : — 


UdaypAr at Allahabad in 1881, in 
which a good account of the place will 
be found. There is no proper place at 
present for the traveller, and he must, 
therefore, write beforehand to the ' 
Resident at Udaypiir to ask that the 
MahArunA would instruct the governor 
to assist him in visiting the place. 
Without this assistance it will be im- 
possible for him to see Cliitor properly, 
and proceed thence to Udaypiir and 
Abu. 

The railway passes at a distance 
of £ m. to the W. of the Fort, and the 
road from the railway crosses the 
Gambheri river by a massive old 
bridge of grey limestone, with 10 
arches, all *>f pointed shape, except the 
6th from the W. bank, which is semi- 
circular. The arched gateways and 
towers which existed at either end of 
the bridge, have now disappeared. I n 
the 1st archway from the \V. is a stone 
with an inscription partly chiselled 
out ; and in the 6th are two with 
geometric figures of circles and inscrip- 
tion in vertical lines. These two 
stones are evidently from older struc- 
tures, and have been cut smaller re- 
gardless of the inscriptions and then 
laid flat to Ruit the courses of the pier. 
The date and builder of the bridge are 
not known, but it is popularly said to 
have been built by Ari Sihh, son of 
Rana Laksbman, both of whom were 
, killed in the siege by ’Alau ’d din, 
about A.l>. 1303. Another account 
| ascribes the bridge to Khizr Khan, son 
of ’Ainu ’d din, who called Chitor, 
j Khizrabud. 

i When Chitor was the living capital 


_ of MewAr, the city was up in the fort, 

| j and the buildings below were merely an 

* 1 Names of Stations. Time. Fares. outer bazar. The modern town is lilt le 
1st d. morethanawalled village, with narrow. 

5^ crooked streets, to which the railway 

MS ; A ” h 7~ may bring life. Unfortunately the 

Nmuieh , . j * railway station is too far off, arid the 

JO} Naipum . . . j 7.4. r > i o bridge is deficient in water-way, so 

?,|j| rtatklonoilt 11 * ! i that Hoods pass over the parapets and 

ii&f chitor . . ! j io]“o a l-i ! cut. into the banks, so that ordinarily 

_ . i 1 the ford is to be used. The town with 

: its surrounding wall resembles an out- 
Chitori,— A small volume called work to the lower gate of the principal 
** Cliitor and the MewAr Family ” was entrance to the fort, close to the W. 
published by Dr. Stratton, Resident at [ base and a little N. of. thei middle of 
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the hill, which measures from N. to S. 
3£ m. and J a m. broad. It is called 
the Talehti or Lower Town of Chitor. 
The Fort rises 500 ft. above the sur- 
rounding country, and is 185(i ft. above 
sea level. 

The ascent of the fort begins from 
the S.K. angle of the town, and is 
nearly a mile in length to the upper 
gate, with a slope of about 1 in 15. 
There are 2 zigzag bends, and on the 3 
portions thus formed arc 7 gates, one 
of which,, however, has only the base- 
ment left. From the gate at the fort 
known as the Padal Pol, the 1st por- 
tion runs N. for 1050 yds., passing 
through the nearly obliterated Bhairo 
or Phuta Pol and the Ilanuman Pol. 
Here the 2nd portion of 235 yds. be- 
gins, and turning at once passes 
through the Gancsh Pol and con- 
tinues to the Jorla Pol just before the 
2nd bend. At this point the 3rd por- 
tion of 280 yds., which turns again to 
the N., commences, and directly after 
leaving the bond passes through the 
Lakshmnn Pol, continuing then to the 
upper or main gate, the Mm Pol. 

“ Immediately outside the lowest 
gate on the 1. hand is a small square 
platform with an erect stone on it, 
marking the spot where, during the 
siege of Chitor by Bab&dur Shah of 
Gujarat, in A.D. 1535, Bagh Singh, the 
chief of Dcolia Pratapgnrh, was killed. 
Within the gate and a short way up 
the ascent, a footpath on the r, leads 
to a waterfall from the cliff below the 
G amaurkhi rcse r voi r.” 

“ Between the broken and the Ila- 
mimati gates, on the 1st part of the 
ascent, there arc on the v. hand, at a 
little distance apart, 2 platforms, each 
bearing an erect stone. They are co- 
vered with small domes or cupolas 
supported by pillars, and are called 
Chhatris. They mark the spots where 
the renowned Jaymall of Bcdnor and 
his clansman Kalla were killed in 
A kb nr’ s siege, in 1508. Kalla carried 
his wounded chief down to have a last 
stroke at the enemy, and died fighting. 
The lowest down, with 4 pillars, is 
Kalla’s chhatri, and the other with 6 
pillars is JaymalPs. Tod describes the 
memorial stones of Jaymall and Patta 


as both at this point, and a chhatri near 
them as that of Raghodcv, a semi- 
deified son of Edna Lakha,but present 
information on the spot states that the 
2 chhatris here are those of Jaymall 
and Kalla, while the rhabutm of 
Patta is higher up within the Earn Pol. 
and the chhatri of Kaghodev higher 
still, on the height above, and near 
the temple of Anapurna Devi. The 
rough erect memorial stones on those 
clmbulras, arc kept coloured red by the 
villagers, and venerated as if marking 
the shrine of some deota, i.<\, a minor 
deity, and they are the old marks 
which were long left with merely rude 
mounds around them, but some years 
ago the Prdtapgayh and Bcdnor fami- 
lies built the masonry chabutras and 
chhatris now seen. 

On the 2nd portion of the ascent, 
a few paces beyond the Ganesh Pol, 
there is, in the loose stone parapet on 
tlicr. hand, a fragment of an inscribed 
stone, about 1$ ft. high by 1J ft. broad, 
the characters on which are old, i. r . . 
much older than those of the inscrip- 
tions on t lie bridge, which arc of the 
ordinary Nagari style. 

“ On the upper part of the 3rd portion 
is a bastion with an old dismounted 
gun ; and at the top, facing the great, 
gate, the place of the rampart is occu- 
pied by a pillared hall, now used as a 
guardhouse, and apparently of ancient 
construction, though the spaces be- 
tween the pillars on the outside to- 
wards the plain have at a later date 
been built up with pointed arches, and 
these again closed, except i ng one, beside 
which, on the top of a pillar, its an in- 
scription of Samvat 1538, A.D; 1482, 
said to record the visit of a Jain digni- 
tary, From the top of this hall, on 
which there arc 2 four-pillared chha- 
tris, a fine view of the plain is ob- 
tained. Outside the Ham Pol are 
several inscriptions, but none appear 
very ancient. On the r. , leaning against 
a ehahutra , are 3 tall stones, and on 
the 1. against the wall is another. 
There are inscriptions also on stones 
of the wall itself, on both sides of the 
gateway. Sundry of the inscriptions 
bear the name of Banbir, who was 
Regent about A.D, 1539. 
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“ The Ham Pol is a large and hand- 
some gateway, crowned by a Hindu 
quasi-arch of horizontal courses, in 
which the upper courses of either side, 
projecting inwards, overlap each other 
till they meet, or nearly so, being 
then slabbed over. This is the con- 
struction of all the gateways on the 
ascent, except the Jorla, though in one, 
the Lachchman, the lower angles of monuments of the age (the 1st or 
the projecting courses arc sloped off, great age of Jaina architecture, which 
giving the whole the outline of a re- extended down to about the year 1300, 
gular pointed arch. or perhaps a little after that) is the 

Inside the gate, on each side, is a j tower of Sri Allat (Rana Alluji), 
hall or guard-room, supported on ( which still adorns the brow of Chitor. 
square-shaped and slightly tapering This one is a singularly elegant spe- 
antique pillars. Immediately past the ' cimeu of its class, about 80 ft. in 
hall, on the 1. hand, a new and wide ' height, and adorned with sculpture's 
road has l)ecrt ojnined, leading to the : and mouldings from the base to the 
N. The old road from the gate goes summit. An inscription once existed 
straight on E. for about 50 paces, at its base, which gave its date as 
Here, directly fncing the gate, the A. D. (8!M>. and though the slab was de- 
hill again rises steeply, and at the tachcd, this is so nearly the date we 
foot of this upper rise is a chabutra . should arrive at from the style that 
with an erect stone, marking where i there seems little doubt that it was of 
Patta Singh fell. At Patta Singles j that age. It was dedicated to Adiinth, 
platform the old road divides into 3. i the 1st of the Jaina Tirthankars, and 
one of which is a new carriage road, his figure is repeated some hundreds 
and this must be taken by the travel- ! of times on the face of the tower : but 
lcr. Turning to the 1., immediately | so far as I could perceive, not that of 
after passing the gateway hall, it runs ! any of the other Jaina saints. The 
N. between the parapet and the rcser- | temple in the foreground, >S. side, is 
voir, then on beneath Patna Singh’s : of a more modem date, being put 

f ialace, now commonly called after a | together, principally, of fragments 
ater occupant, the Mahall of Hingtal ; of other buildings, which have dis- 
Ahariya. appeared. 

“ It then ascends the high ground "The tower consists of 7 stories, witli 
forming the N. loop of the ridge which an internal narrow and cramped stair- 
marks the summit of the hill. At the j case ; the top story is open, and its 
point thus gained it joins the new 1 roof, which rests on pillars, and has 
circular drive which sweeps round the | been much damaged by lightning, has 
greater part of the fort. The W. seg- bushes growing on. Its construction 
ment of the ridge, with the margin of is locally attributed by some to a Jain 
the valley skirting it, was the site of mahajan or banker, and by others to a 
the old city, and is everywhere covered lady known ns the Kliatni ltuni. Frag- 
with ruins, from Ratna Singh’s palace merits of an inscribed stone are on the 
on the N. to the prison on the H. Of ground under a tree just N. of the 
structures anterior to Alau’d din there tower. 

remain only the old Jain tower on the “ Continuing S. the visitor will pass 
K. brow, some Jain temples here and a temple of blue-throated Mahddev, 
there, the Palace of Ratna Singh, and very ancient, but still having a resi* 
the Tank and Water Palace of his dent priest. Close by is the gate of 
consort, Rani Padmani. . the Nun, which is the E. entrance 

“ Following 1st the opener route to the fort, and next in importance to 
along the ridge the line goes E., pass- the Rdm Gate on the W. Here the 
ing the small Lakhota Gate, and then lido of Saiumhar was killed in Akbar’s 


turning S. near a small Hindu temple 
on the r. or W. of the road it con- 
tinues in a straight run along the crest 
with the old Jain tower standing up 
grandly i n front. Thi s tower is called 
the small Kirthana , which is a con- 
traction of Kirthi Stambh, Tower of 
Fame. Fcrgusson thus describes it : 
One of the most interesting Jaina 
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siege, ami his memorial platform is 
just inside the 1. gate. The road then 
passes by the Bhimlat reservoir to the 
Kaj Tilor, a hill on which arc the 
ruins of the Palace of Chitram Mori 
of the Puar dynasty, which reigned 
before the Sisodias took Chitor about 
a.d. 728. A broad terrace has lately 
been made here, which is the highest 
point in Chitor, and whence there is a 
magnificent view. A little S. of this 
the {road turns to the W. at a mined 
temple, from which to the great S. 
bastion overlooking the semi-detached 
hill of Chitorfa, is £ of a mile, which 
may be walked or ridden but not 
driven over. On the platform is a 
gun 12 ft. long, with a (i-inch bore, 
iioturning to the round temple the 
road runs N., and passes on the r. the 
jail, said to have been built by Prithi 
Kaj, the brother of Sanga. The MAlwa 
King is vulgarly thought to have been 
confined here. Beyond, on the r., is 
t he Parade and then a tank with the 
Palace. 

“ On the \V. ridge is the large old 
palace of the Kiimpiira chief, and be- 
yond it that of the ►Salumhar chiefs. 
Next is the temple of Kiitrika Mita, 
move than 1000 years old. Then come 
the palaces of Patta Singh and Jay- 
mall in ruins. The view now opens 
out, and a semi -circular valley is seen 
with the .Elephant reservoir close to 
the cliff and a background of trees, 
out of which rises the magnificent 
Jaya-stambh or Tower of Victory. Of 
this Mr. Fcrgusson says : To Kumbha, 
who reigned from 1418 to 1488, we 
owe this tower, which was erected to 
commemorate his victory over Mah- 
mud, king of Malwa, in 1439. It is a 
Pillar of Victory, like that of Trajan 
at Home, but of infinitely better taste 
as an architectural object. It has 9 
Btories, each of which is distinctly 
marked on the outside. A stone in the 
centre leads to each story, the two 
upper ones being open and more orna- 
mented than those below. It is JO ft. 
wide at the base, and more than 120 ft. 
high, the whole being covered with 
ornaments and sculptures to such an 
extent as to leave no plain part, while 
this mass of decoration is kept so sub- 


dued that it in no way interferes with 
the outline or general effect. ' The old 
dome was injured by lightning, and a 
new one was substituted by H. II. 
Swarup Siiih. The stair is much 
wider and easier than that in the Jain 
tower, the Chhotd Kiribati, and in the 
inside arc carvings of Hindu deities 
with the names below. In the top- 
most story arc two slabs with long 
inscriptions. The tower took 7 years 
in building, from 1442 to 1449. On 
the road at the corner of the lower 
platform is a square pillar recording a 
Sati in A.D. 14()S. 

“ From the tower one may turn back 
a little to the Mahasuta and C5au- 
niukh. The Mahasuta is a small 
wooded terrace, which was the place of 
cremation of t he lianas before Udaypur 
was founded. Below, on a lower ter- 
race, are the CSaumukh springs and 
reservoir. The springs issue from the 
cliff at places where are cow-mouth 
carvings round the name. To the S.W. 
is a large carved stone temple, built by 
Kami Mukalji. In the back wall is 
a huge carved head.” * 

Vdaypu r . — The traveller who desires 
to visit Udaypur must stop at Nimba- 
khera, a station on the Nimach and 
Ajmir continuation of the Holkar and 
Sindhin State Kailway, about. 1G m. N. 

[ of Nimach. At this place the high road 
to Udaypiir commences. There is a 
dak banglii, with a kbitmatgar, or ser- 
vant, who will supply food. The 
journey to Udaypiir w ill be made by a 
camel cart diik, by which the traveller 
with servant as well as baggage can 
go, otherwise a covered spring cart 
can lie hired at Nimach. By camel 
dak the cost will be 18 rs. for the whole 
cart ; by spring bullock cart from 
Nimach, about lo rs. This cart may 
be engaged also to go on to Kaukroli, 
30 m. N. of Udaypur. 

The next stage is Manga nrar, 24 m. 
further, with a id. bang! A anti a ehauki- 
dar, or watchman, chairs, tables, and 
bedsteads, but no servant s : cooking 
utensils, or plates ; these the traveller 
must take with him. The next stage 
is Ddboky 27 m. further, with a banglii 

* “ Chitor and the Mowar Family.” 
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and watchman as at Hangar war, but 
no other accommodation. At about 5 
m. from Dubok pass through the 
Debari Gate in the Ginva or Udaypur 
Valley. This is an irregular oval 
amphitheatre of about 70 sq. m., un- 
dulating in surface, and with occa- 
sional small hills, offshoots from the 
larger ranges which everywhere sur- 
round the valley. The road passes 
through a depression in the hills, which 
is guarded by a gateway and a lofty wall 
running up the slopes on cither side. 

About a ra. before reaching the capi- 
tal, cross the Arh river, so called from 
the old ruined town of that name 
on its hanks. This stream collects the 
whole drainage of the Ginva, the 
natural outlet from which was 
dammed up with an immense masonry 
embankment by Maluirdna Uday Sinli. 
He thus formed the Uday Sdgar Lake, 
the surplus waters from which, 
escaping, form the Biracli river. 

There is a d&k bangld at Udaypur, 
which is temporarily occupied by offi- 
cials of the Udaypur Government. 
Accommodation might be obtained by 
writing before to the Resident at 
Udaypur. On arrival at Udaypur, the 
traveller will of course first leave his 
curd on the Resident. He will then 
occupy the first day in visiting the 
la-ha which lies to the W. of the city, 
and in which arc islands with Ixwu- 
t if ul palaces. In one of these the 
Emperor Shah Jahtin, then Prince 
Salim, was sheltered, when he had in- 
curred the displeasure of his father 
Jalidngir. Here arc retained some 
relies of the Prince, and there is a 
handsome shrine of polished stone. 
Here, too, the refugees from Nlmach, 
40 in number^ in the great Mutiny of 
1857, were received and protected by 
the Maharana of^that tim^ Swariip 
Siftli. From one of the palaces, 
Outram, when conversing with the 
Mahtirana and asked by him if any man 
living would dare to spring into the 
lake, swarming as it was with alli- 
gators, who were being fed, sprang and 
swam to shore. Th c groves and bui Id - 
ings in the islands arc so beautiful 
that the traveller will be glad tp pass 
the whole day there. 


The lake is $aid to have been 
constructed in portions at different 
periods. Uday Sinh probably com- 
menced it, but it has its name 
Peshola from a man who is said to 
have been one of the first contrac- 
tors, but 2 or II small tanks were sub- 
sequently made and opened into it. 
The N. portion is called the S war tip 
Siigar. having been constructed by 
Mahtiram't Swariip Sinli. There are a 
number of beautifully built boats on 
the lake, but they belong to the Malia- 
riina, and there arc none for hire, so 
that travellers can go upon the lake 
only through the kindness of H.H., 
who at the Resident’s request would 
probably lend a boat. 

The next day should be spent in a 
visit to the royal jutlarc on the brink 
of the lake, if permission can he 
obtained, which can only be through 
the Resident on suitable introduction. 
The modern or English part of the 
palace, close above the lake, is the part 
most accessible. It is a most im- 
posing pile of granite and marble, of 
quadrangular shape, rising at least 
100 ft. from the ground, and flanked 
with octagonal towers, crowned with 
cupolas. Although built at various 
periods, uniformity of design has been 
well preserved ; nor is there in the 
East a more striking or majestic 
structure. It stands upon the very 
crest of a ridge, running parallel to, 
but considerably elevated above the 
margin of the lake. The terrace which 
is at the E. and chief front of the 
palace extends throughout its length, 
and is supported by a triple row of 
arches, from the declivity of the ridge. 
The height of this arcaded wall is full 
50 ft., and although all is hollow 
beneath, yet. so admirably is it con- 
structed that an entire range of »bles 
is built on the extreme verge™ the 
terrace, on which all the forces of the 
Rdnd, elephants, cavalry, and infantry, 
arc often assembled. From this ter- 
race the city and the valley lie before 
the spectator, whose vision is bounded 
only by the distant hills ; while from 
the summit of the palace nothing 
obstructs the view over lake and moun- 
tain. 
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It is difficult to conceive anything moat supplied from the lake, while 
more beautiful than the views ob- on the S. the fortified hill of Eklinggafli 
tained from the palace, the embank- rises steep and rugged. The principal 
mqnt, or the Dudh TalAo, more gateways are the HAthl Pol or 
especially in the morning, when the il Elephant Gate,” to the N. ; the Khcr- 
early sun lights up the marble of the wdrA Gate, to the S. ; the Siiraj Pol, or 
water palaces, with the dark water “ Gate of the Sun,” on the E.; and the 
beyond, and the still darker back- Dihli Gate between the Elephant 
ground of the hills. Gate and the Gate of the Sun. 

On the third day the traveller may On the side towards the lake is a hand- 
go to see the great lake at Kankroli some TirpauliyA, or “3-archcd gate- 
or RAjnagar, called the RAjsamudra, way,” giving access to the water, while 
30 m. to-ihe N. of Udaypiir. The re- another gate opens on a bridge, which 
taining wall of this lake is of massive has several massive arches, and spans 
masonry, in many places 40 ft. high a narrow part of the lake to a suburb 
and faced with marble. The area of ori the W. The principal street leads 
the lake is 12 sq. m. and the masonry from the HAthi Pol Gate through the 
embankment is 2 np long and sup- main bazAr to the Palace, gradually 
ported by earthen embankments, rising along the side of the ridge and 
There is a fair cart track to this place, passing the great Jagdes Temple. 

Another visit may be made to Ahar, Another drive may be taken through 
3 m. to the E. of the lake, where aTe the the bazars from either the Dihli 
tombs of the RAnAs, called SamAdh, or Siiraj Pol Gate to the Gulab 
where their ashes after cremation are Garden , which with its stately trees, 
collected. The most remarkable are beautiful flowers, walks and fountains, 
those of Sang ram Sink //., a large and is well worth a visit. Passing through 
beautiful structure, which has been it the traveller will go to the Dudh 
photographed by Messrs. Bourne and Talao or “ milk tank,” which branches 
Shepherd, and of Amara Sinh, grand- out of the Peshola Lake. A pic-* 
son of Uday Sinh. These Chhatris turesque drive has recently been 
stand in what is called the MahA Sati, constructed round it. Thus leaving 
or royal place of cremation, which is the city precincts by the KhcrwArA 
enclosed oy a lofty wall and is adorned Gate, the visitor may return to the 
by many fine trees. Besides the dak banglA by the outside road, 
modern village of Ahar, there is the 
older town, where are ruined temples, 
which are the chief objects of interest, 
and also some still more ancient 
mounds. 

Udaypiir is the capital of the 
MahArAnA of MewAr, chief of the 
Bisodia RAjpiits or “ Children of the 
Sun.” The MahArAnA is said to be 
the lineal descendant of RAmA, an 
incanrtion of the Deity, who lived 
1100 B.C. The city contains 
about 50,000 inhabitants, and is built 

a on the N. portion of the ridge 
g the E. border of the lake, 
i and partly on the lower ground at its 
back. 

The city is surrounded by a bas- 
tioned wall, which towards the S. 
incloses several large gardens. The 
W. side is further protected by the 
lake, and the N* and E. sides by a 
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ROUTE 8. 

CHITOR TO AJMiR, MOUNT Ab#, 

tArAgarh, THE PUSHKAR LAKE, 

NASIrAbAd AND DEOLI. 

Prom 'Udaypiir to Mount A'bti, in a 
direct line, is about 80 m., and a very 
hardy traveller, who is accustomed to 
rough it, might go to Abu direct. He 
will probably have to walk a good 
part of the way and pass spots where 
there is danger from tigers, but of 
course to some men there would be 
compensation in the excitement. The 
ordinary traveller must return to 
Chitor and go from thence to Ajmir 
by the Nimach and Naslrdbdd mil- 
way, which has just been finished. 

Ajmir is the capital of an isolated 
British district in Rdjpiitdnd, lying 
between 25° 30* and 26° 45' N. lat. 
and 73° 45' and 7f>° E. long., with an 
area of 2,710 sq. m. and a pop. in 1872 
of 316,590 souls. The district com- 
prises two tracts known as Ajmir and 
Merwdrd. The Agent of the governor 
general for Rdjptitdnd, whose head- 
quarters are at Abii, is ex-officio 
Commissioner of Ajmir. The city of 
Ajmir is on the lower slope of the 
Tdrdgayh Hill, and is surrounded by v a 
stone wall with 5 gateways. The 
city is well-built, and contains many 
fine houses. Ajmir is said to have 
been built in 145 A.D. by the Chauhdn 
Rdjd Aja, whence its name. In 
685 A.D., Doli Rdf, Rdjd of Ajmir, 
joined the Hindii princes in resisting 
the Muslims under Muhammad Kdsim, 
but was defeated and slain. 

In 1024, Mahmud of Ghazni, on his 
way to Somndth sacked Ajmir. On 
his return the Rdjptits inflicted severe 
losses on his army. Bisdldeo, who soon 
after became Rdjd, constructed a tank 
called Bisdl Sdgar. He also con- 
quered Dihli from the Tudrs, and 
subdued the hill-tribes of Me r ward.* 
His grandson, And, made the And 

* It is to he regretted that the Imp. Gaz. 
im+f* the very incorrect spelling of 


Sagar Lake, and the 3rd from liim, 
Someshwar, married the daughter of 
Anang Fdl Tudr, King of Dihli, ayd 
had a son, Pyithvi Rdjd, the last of 
the Chauhdn dynasty, who was 
adopted by Anang Fdl, and became 
Rdjd of Dihli and Ajmir. In 1093, 
Fyithvi was killed by Shahdbu *d din 
Ghorl, and shortly after the same 
conqueror took Ajmir, but granted it 
to a relative of Frith vi, under a heavy 
tribute. The RdjpAts, however, re- 
belled and were defeated by Kufcbu *d 
din, who gave the fort of Tdidgayh to 
Saiyid Husain, but he and all his 
garrison were killed about 1210 by 
the Rdthors and Chauhdns. Their 
tomb stands in an inclosure called the 
Ganj i Slmhlddn. 

Shamsu ’d din Altamsh reconquered 
Aj mir,but it was taken by Itdnd Kumbho 
of Mewdr. At his death it fell into the 
hands of the King of Mdlwa, in 1469, 
and was possessed by that State till 
1531, when it was taken by Mdldco 
Rdthor. Akbar conquered it in 1556. 

Thomas Coryat in the 17th century 
walked [from Jerusalem to Ajmir, and 
spent £2 10a. on the journey. Sir Thomas 
Roe, the ambassador of James I., gives 
an account of the city in 1615— *1616. 
Here Aurangzib defeated his brother 
Ddrd. In about 1720, Ajft Si Ah 
Rd$hor seized the city, which was 
recovered by Muhammad Shdh, and 
made over by him to Abhay Siiih. 
His son Rdm Sinh called in the 
Mdrdthas, under Jay Apa Sindhia, 
who however was murdered, and in 
1756, Ajmir was made over to Bijay 
SiAh, cousin of Rdm Sidh. In 1787 
the Rdthors recovered Ajmir, but 
after their defeat at Pdtan had to 
surrender it again to Sindhia. On 
the 25th of June, 1818, Daul*t Rdo 
Sindhia made it over by treaty^ to the 
British, since which it has been quietly 
governed. 

The hotel and T. B. at Ajmir are 
one and kept by Laurie, who charges 
5rs. a day. The bangld is very clean 
and comfortable, and close to the 
railway station on the left. The 
Residency, where the Commissioner 
resides, is on the brink of the And 
Lake, a fine body of water. There 
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arc many alligators here, and Miss bo of the time of M&hmild of Ghazni. 
Baring had one, 10 ft. long, caught for On the N. side are the rooms of the 
her inspection. Opposite the Com- attendants of the Mosque. Below the 
missioner’s house across the lake is E. gate is a very ancient Muslim 
Pokhar. cemetery. The principal person who 

The first thing to be visited is the has the care of the Mosque is Kdzlu’d 
fort of Taragafh. The traveller may din ’AH, who is now about 85. * He 
ride up or go in a jhdmpan or litter with possesses certificates which show 
8 kahdrs or “bearers.” In this con- that he is a staunch supporter of the 
veyance the ascent takes about half -an- Brit i sh G overnment. His loyalty was 
hour to reach the 1st gate of the fort, and proved during the mutinies, when the 
nearly lialf-an-honr more to reach the care of the fortress and the Passes to 
2nd og, upper gateway. Between these Ajmir was made over to him by 
gateways the road is from 6 to 8 ft. General Sir George Lawrence, 
broad, but very steep, and overlooks a The next visit will be to the famous 
precipice, down which some years mosque called the Arahi din lid 
ago two persons fell with a camel and Jomprd , “ the two days and a-half 
were killed. The area of the fort is hut,” which is said to have been built 
80 acres. The entrance is by a lofty supcrnaturally in two days and a-half. 
gateway on the W., and the wall here The mosque stands to the S.W. of the 
is 30 ft. high. At the extreme E., on Tirpauliyd Gate or »S.\V. gate of the 
the edge of a tremendous precipice, is city which leads to Tdrdgarh. Ac- 
the Commissioner’s house, command- cording to Cunningham (see Arch, 
ing a fine view of the railway from Rep. vol. ii., p. 261), the mosque was 
Jaypur to the K. and the Mayo Col- built, as shewn by an inscription on 
lege Buildings in line with it. On the baek wall immediately under the 
the N. the city of Ajmir is overlooked roof of the 2nd dome from the centre, 
with the And Sugar Lake, to the W. in Zi Hijj, 596 A.H., = September, 1200 
of which is a line of hills, which A.D. There is also an inscription on 2 
separate the And Lake from that of bands of the N. minaret, which gives 
Pufthkai'. To the S. is the old city of the name of the “ King of Kings of 
Ajmir and a surrounding rampart, the East, A'bti’l Mujjaffar Altamsh, 
of which only one gateway is left. Commander of the Faithful,” who 
W. of the Commissioner’s house at reigned 1211 to 1236 A.D. 

Tdrdgarh is that of the commandant The glory of the mosque is the 
of the Merwdrd battalion, and then screen of 7 arches, with which Al- 
the T. B. f which contains 6 principal tamsh adorned the courtyard. The 
rooms, next to which, to the N., is the central arch is 22 ft. 3 in. wide, the 
Deputy Commissioner’s bangld. The two on either side 13 ft. 6 in., and 
wall along here is entirely gone, but the outer one at each end 10 ft. 
the ascent is so precipitous that no 4 in. In the centre the screen rises to 
attack would bo possible. The tra- a height of 56 ft., and on it are tho 
veller will now proceed to the Dargdh ruins of 2 minarets, 10$ ft. in diameter, 
or “ shrine ” of Saiyid Husain. The ornamented with alternate circular 
mosque was built by Jabar Khdn, and angular flutes, as in tho lower 
chamberlain to Akbar, as stated by story of the Kufcb. “It is neither 
J, D. Latouche, in his Gazetteer of however its dimensions nor its design 
1876, but the inscription over the that makes this screen one of the most 
8. gate says that it was built by remarkable objects in India, but the 
Ism All Kuli Khdn in Akbar’s reign, mode in which it is decorated. Nothing 
Over the arch is tho Ayat i Kursi. can exceed the taste with which the 
There is a passage over the door, Kdfik and Tughrdinscriptions are inter- 
which is said to. extend all under the woven with the more purely architec- 
square, where the garrison when tural decorations, or the manner in 
besieged could stowaway their things, which they give life and variety to 
The W.'sttta of the Mosque is said to the whole, without ever interfering 
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with the constructive lines of the 
design. As examples of surface decora- 
tion the 2 mosques of Altamsh at 
Dihli and Ajmir are probably un- 
rivalled. Nothing in Cairo or in 
Persia is so exquisite in detail, and 
nothing in Spain or Syria can approach 
them for beauty of surface decoration. 
Besides this, they are unique. No- 
where else would it be possible to find 
Muhammadan largeness of conception 
combined with Hiudti delicacy of 
ornamentation, carried out to the 
same extent and in the same manner.” 
— (Fergusson, Hist, of Architecture, p. 
613). 

Cunningham says, “ On entering the 
mosque by the centre arch, we see a 
vast pillared hall, 248 ft. long and 
40 ft. wide, covered by a flat recessed 
roof, which is divided into 9 octagonal 
compartments, corresponding with the 
7 arches of the screen wall, and the 2 
corners of the cloisters. In this hall 
there are 6 rows of columns, of which 
one row is placed against the back 
wall. In the side cloisters there were 
only 4 rows of columns, of which little 
now remains, save a few stumps which 
cling to the walls. In the Mas] id 
proper or W. side, there were 124 
pillars, in the E. cloister there were 
92, and in each of the side cloisters 64 
pillars. Altogether there were 344 
pillars, but aB each of these repre- 
sented at least 2 of the original pillars, 
the actual number of Hindi! columns 
could not have been less than 700, 
which is equivalent to the Bpoils of 
from 20 to 30 temples. I examined 
all these pillars most minutely in 
search of inscriptions, or masons' 
marks that would throw some light 
on the probable date of the despoiled 
temples. The search was not alto- 
gether unsuccessful, as I found several 
short records and single letters which 
would appear to have been contem- 
porary masons’ marks. I found the 
names of Kexara ShH Sihala and 
Ddbara on different pillars in char- 
acters of the 11th and 12th centuries, 
and on a pillar at the N. end I found 
a longer record of about the same age, 
which reads Mahada Punghara 6£. 
From these scanty records I infer, 


but with some hesitation, that most of 
the temples which furnished materials 
for the building of the great mosque 
must have been erected during the 
11th and 12th centuries.” (Arch. Rep. * 
vol. ii., p. 262). 

The same authority thinks that this 
mosque and the Kufcb mosque at Dihli 
were built by the same architect. He 
contrasts their dimensions, and says 
that the original design of the Ajmir 
mosque is still traceable. “ Externally 
it is a square of 269 ft. each side, with 
4 peculiar star-shaped towers at the 
comers. There are only 2 entrances 
— one to the E., and the other to the 
8.— the N. side being built against the 
scarped rock of the hill. The interior 
consists of a quadrangle 200 ft. by 
175 ft., surrounded on all 4 sides by 
cloisters of Hindi! pillars ; the mosque 
itself, which forms the IV. side of the 
quadrangle, is 259ft. long by 57 J broad, 
including the great screen wall, which 
is no less than lljft. thick and 56 ft. 
high. The vast size of the Ajmir 
mosque will be best appreciated by a 
comparison of its dimensions with 
those of the great Kutb mosque at 
Dihli, which was built in the same 
reign, but just 7 years earlier than the 
other. I am therefore inclined to be- 
lieve that the 2 mosques must have 
been designed by the same architect, 
and that even the same masons may 
possibly have been employed in the 
decoration of each. 


Exterior dimen- 
sions 


Dihli. 


Ajmir. 


1471 X 47 ft. ! 250 x 574 ft. 
Interior . . 185 X 92 ft. j 248* x 40| ft. 


Front of screen 
wall 

Thickness of 
ditto . . 8 ft. 


135 ft. 


240 ft. 
114 ft. 


(Arch. Rep., vol. ii., p. 260.) 


General Cunningham and Mr. Fer- 
gusson differ as to the pillars, which 
the former authority thinks were 
moved and replaced by the Muslims, ^ 
but the latter is of opinion that they * 
are in situ. 

The mosque derives its extreme 
sanctity from being the burial place 
of Khwaiah Mu’inu ’d din Sanj&r 
Chishti, who wae called Aft&b i Muik 
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1 Hind, which words give the date of 
hisdeath as 633 A.H.—1235 A.D. He was 
the son of Khwajah ’Usmitn, and wae 
called Chishti from a quarter in the 
city of San j dr in Persia. He died be- 
tween the 1st and Oth of Itajab in the 
year mentioned. He had gone into a 
chapel to pray, and the Chishti from 
Fathptir Sikri coming to sec him on 
the 0th day found him (lead. 

Other saints of the family were Kutbu 
’d din, buried 14 m. from Dihli, also 
Bdbji Farhl Slink rt Ganj of Pdk Patan, 
Sultdn Nisjiiinu ’d din, whose shrine is 
0 m. from Dihli, Nd§iru *d din of the 
Chi nigh at Dihli, and Saiyirl Muham- 
mad ijusaini, styled Bandah Nawdz or 
Gisu Dardz, whose shrine is at Kal- 
bargah (sec Madras Handbook, p. 359). 

The traveller will on driving to the 
mosque put on flannel socks over his 
shoes before mounting the steps at the 
S. entrance. After ascending the steps, 
he will pass through a gateway, and 
come to the lofty gate called the Dil- 
kusha, “heart expanding,” which is 
perhaps 100 ft. high to the top of the 
small turrets. He will then enter a 
courtyard, in which are 2 enormous 
iron cauldrons ; that on the right will 
contain 6,400lbs. of rice, nnd 2,4001bs. 
of oil, besides many lbs. of raisins. 
This compound is boiled for 3 hours 
at the festival of the saint, which is 
on the anniversary of his death, and 
costs H.OOOrs. ; the people struggle for 
the ingredients, while European visi- 
tors sit on the adjoining platform and 
look on. The smaller cauldron on the 
left hand is filled with 3,200lbs. of rice, 
1,(»00 of sugar, 4801bs. of clarified 
butter, and a proportion of almonds 
and raisins, and is likewise cooked for 
3 hours and distributed. The cost is 
800rs. 

The court in which the sanctuary 
is, is not remarkably handsome ; 

2 or 3 dozen ostrich eggs arc sus- 
pended over the tomb, which is 4 ft. 
6 in. high. In a small inclosure with 
well-cut marble lattices is the Mazur 
or “ grave” of HAfi& J aim'd, daughter 
of the saint. She was married and 
had 2 daughters, and died a widow. 
Close by her tomb is that of Chimmi 
3lgam, daughter of Bhdh JahAn. 


Jamdl’s grave is 8. of the Khwaiah’s. 
and Chimmt’s to the W. of it. There 
arc some very fine trees in the in- 
closure, and to the S. a deep tank, 
where ablutions arc made. From the 
floor of the mosque to the water is 
80 ft. Beyond is a narrow road and 
then some fakirs’ huts, and then the 
city wall, and then about 300 ft. up 
the hill of Tar&garh is the Chill A or 
“tabernacle” of the saint Pir i Dastglr, 
which is white and looks well. 

N. of the sanctuary is a long, narrow 
and very handsome pavilion of white 
marble, built by Shah Julian, It 
has 11 arches, and is about 1(K) ft. 
long ; a Persian inscription runs the 
whole length of the roof under the 
caves, which with curtains partly con- 
ceal it. Close to the sanctuary is a 
vault, in which the Shakar Ganj saint 
kept his tabernacle. Most of the 
outer doors are completely covered 
with horse-shoes, and many slips of 
writing arc plastered on the walls. 
Just outside the Dilkusha Gate arc 2 
small stone pavilions with curiously 
carved pillars. They are probably 
parts of Hindi! temples, and appar- 
ently have had figures carved on them, 
but the attendant at the mosque de- 
clares that the marks were made by 
the weather. It must be remarked 
that besides the pillars, which arc 
evidently Hindu, there are many stones 
imbedded in the walls with idols carved 
on them. 

Before leaving the visitor will pro- 
bably have a necklace of flowers put 
round him, which it will be polite 
not to take off till he reaches his 
banglA. It should be said that at the 
time when Mr. Fcrgusson and General 
Cunningham wrote their notes, the 
mosque was in a ruinous and dirty 
state, the doors to the large arches, 
which are magnificently carved, were 
all broken, but they were put together 
in 1877, and other repairs were made 
which have immensely improved the 
appearance of this fine building. The • 
cost of these repairs was 10,000 rs. 
According to measurements taken in 
1877, the breadth of the inner court 
in which the pillars are, is 40 ft. 4 in., 
and its length 250ft. Sin. The height 
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of the wall is 22 ft. 6 in., and of from there being a trap for them on 
pillars, which are in 3 pieces, 21 ft. 6 In. the very road side. It is built of large 
There are 4 large domes 15 ft. high stones, and when the leopard enters 
from the roof, and 5 smaller ones. The the wooden dodr falls and shuts him 
small arch which is lying on the roof in. The hills are well wooded on the 
has inscribed “ Tamt batdrikli sh’abdn Pushkar side, and there arc many 
sanali arb’a ’ashar wa samdniyah.” mango trees planted by Major Dixon, 
. Beyond the N. gate of Ajmir, which whose praises are still sung by all. He 
is called the Nayg, or Agra Gate, are gave the hill to one Dudhukar, a fafclr, 
the An & Sdgar and the Daulat Jifigh* who got his name from drinking only 
which last should be visited, In it is milk, “ dudh.” 


the marble pavilion built by Sbdh 
Jahdn. The pavilion is 43 ft. 10 in. sq. 
The verandah is also of marble, and is 
62ft. from N. to S., and 4ft. Din. 
broad. There is also a pretty balcony 
overhanging the lake, in which many 
ducks congregate, almost within shot. 
When Lord Northbrook was at Ajmir 
he stopped 3 days in the house of 
Sumir Mall, to which there is a steep 
ascent. There are 6 large rooms and 
9 small. The verandah is 206 ft. long 
from N. to S., and 84 ft. 9 in. from E. 
to W. In the principal room arc 4 orna- 
mental angels, the size of young lads, 
brought from Lakhnau. Besides the 
city. gates already mentioned, there is 
the Dihll gate to the N.W.. the Mad sir 
gate on the N.E., and the Asari gate 
on the S. The new bdzdr is near the 
Naya gate, oM the Visdlah tank is 
outside the Maddr gate, as is the ddk 
banglii. The Digl reservoir is near 
the Asari gate. The cemetery is E.N.E. 
of the Daulat Biigli, and the chuTch is 
S; of the cemetery near the Agra and 
JaypAr road. Before leaving Ajmir it 
will be well to visit the Pushkar Lake 
or “ Lotos lake,” as it is only 7 m. to 
the N. of that town. 

The PuMar Lake, — The word 
Pushkar has been corrupted into Pok- 
har in common parlance. At 3 m. 
from the ddk bangld at Ajmir, the 
village of Naushahra is passed. This 
village is in a gap in the hills which 
divide the And Bdgar from the Push- 
kar Lake. The Pass through the hills 
is 1 m. long, with an ascent of about 
200 ft,, and from the bottom to the 
Bdjdof BhartpAr’s bangld on the Pu$h- 
kar Lake is 3 m. The hills arc called 
the Ndg, and with them the Ardvali 
range commences. Panthers and leo- 
pards are pretty numerous, as appears 


The first view of this celebrated 
lake is not impressive, but after pass- 
ing through the town, also called 
Pushkar, the shore, adorned with build- 
ings, is certainly picturesque. Tlic / 
inhabitants of the town are nearly, 
all BrAlimans, who arc divided into the- 
Bapd Bds, and the Chhota Bds. The 
former claim to be descendants of 
Pardsa, father of Vi Asa. They arc 
frequently called Bhojaks, and inter- 
marry with the Brdhman attendants 
at Jain temples, who are called Sevaks. 
Other ’Brdhmans will not eat with 
them. The Chhota Bds get one-third 
of the offerings, and this is decreed to 
them by a charter of Jabdnglr. They 
arc divided into 4 classes, Gaur, Su- 
nddb, Gujardtl, and Rdj Purohit, who 
are the Purohits of the Rdjds of Jay- 
pAr, Blkdnir, BhartpAr, and DholpAr. 

A fair takes place in October or No- 
vember, and is visited by 100,000 pil- 
grims. There are 5 principal temples to 
Brahma, Savitri, Bhadra NdrAynna. 
Vardha, and Shiva Achaleshwar. The 
temple to Brahma is the only one in 
India to that god. It is 300 yds. to 
the W. of the lake, and the ascent to 
it is by 5 flights of steps. Over the 
gateway is the figure of a ham or 
“goose*” the vehicle of Brahma. 

Visitors may walk in 3 yds., when 
they come to 2 white marble elephants, 
representing Airdvata, the elephant o J 
Indra, produced at the churning c 
the ocean, which is considered to la- 
the prototype of the elephant rde t 
and the elephant of the E. qtrartc M 
To this they may not advance. Paral- 
lel with the elephants hangs a largt 
bell, behind which is a basket with a 
tuhi plant ; SO ft. behind this is the 
shrine. Behind this are seen Brahma 
with 4 heads and his wife GAyatii 
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She refused to come to a sacrifice ha&^ic Kankd, which falls into Kanisht 
was performing and was deserted b^*ru?hkar ; the Ndndd, which flows past 
him. She was only a Gujar’s daugh- Ndnd ; and the Prdcbi, which passes 
ter, but was passed by Indra through by Hoskrar. Two of these 5 streams 
the body of a cow. and thus became meet at Ndnd, 5 m. from Puslikar, 


worthy to marry Brahma. Gdyatri is 
said to be the mother of the 4 Vedas. 
Her image is small, and is beside that 
of Brahma. Savatri’s temple is on the 
hill to which Gdyatri fled. This tem- 
ple was built by Gokul-Pdrak, a Ma- 
hdjan of Gwdlidr. The attendants are 
Puri' Gosains. Latouche says that 
Savatri’s temple is on the N. of the 
lake, and was built by A jit Sinh of 
Mdrwdr. This does not agree with the 
local statements. 

The temple to Bhadra Nardyana 
was re-built by the Thdkur of Kharwd, 
75 years ago. The temple to Vardha 
was demolished by Jahdngir, and the 
present temple was built by Bakht 
Sinh of Jodhpdr. Gomat Rdo, a Ma- 
rdtha, re-built the temple of Shiva 
Achcleshwar, which is about as far 
from Aurangzib's mosque to the N.E. 
-as that is from Brahma’s temple in 
the same direction. 

Apaji Sindhia re-built the temple to 
Brahma , so the people say. There is 
a new temple to the N.W. built by 
Mohan Lai. It is to Krishna, whose 
image and that of Radha is in it. It 
is here called Gydn Gopdl. Beyond 
this temple on the way back to Ajmir, 
is Aurangzib’s mosque, and beyond it 
again the temple of Puran Mall Seth, 
built 36 yearn ago. Europeans may 
not go beyond the door, where nothing 
is seen but a copper pillar, on which 
is a flag and the following notice 

“It Is requested that Europeans do not 
enter inside the mamlir, it being objection- 
able to tho owners. 

A. G. Davidson, Major, 
Deputy Commissioner. 

Ajmir, MerwiirA." 

AjmIr, 

2nd February, 1664. 

The sanctity of Fuijhkar is thought 
Jb liquid that of Mdnasarowar in Thi- 
bet, and is attributed to the perform- 
ance of a sacrifice by Brahma and to 
the Saras wati reappearing in # 5 
streams; viz., the Suprabhd, which 
falls into Jyesht Pu$hkar ; the Sudhd, 
which falls into Madhya Pushkar ; 


where they get the name of Luni. 
After Brahma’s sacrifice any sinner 
could get to heaven by bathing in 
Pu^hkar, but heaven’s gates became 
inconveniently crowded, and the puri- 
fying baths were then restricted to the 
11th of the full moon of Kdrtik. 
These tales arc told in the book called 
the Pushkar Mahdtmiya of the Padma 
Purina. The water of the lake is very 
deep, as may be seen at the stairs, and 
the natives with their usual exaggera- 
tion say that it goes down to Patdla, 
or the infernal regions. The Bhartpiir 
temple is on the S. of the lake, and 
next, to it is the Gau Ghdt, which is 
the chief place for bathers. Next in 
the same direction is the temple 
oE Hans Rdj, formerly minister of 
Jodhpiir ; his son Asht Kara is living. 
Next is the Ghdt of Randl Boddrau, a 
mistress of the late Alwar lldjd ; next 
is the Glidt of Hdthi Sinh, who was 
minister of Kishngayh 3 generations 
ago. Then comes the Ghat of Mukund 
Bat Kayath of Ajmir, built 4 generations 
ago ; then follows the Ghdt of Parsh- 
rotamdds, a Sadhti to whom it w r as 
given by Sindhia, who built it ; after 
this comes the Budhawar Ghdt and 
temple, bought by Government for a 
police office, but now changed into a 
(ldk bangld ; then come the Ghdt and 
temple of Sarji Bdo, which fell to 
Hindu Bdo, his son ; an estate was 
attached to it, and was given by Dixon 
to Dudhukar the fakir. Next is a 
temple built by Narsinghji, a Bairdgi 
of Ajmir, to whose sect it now belongs. 

After this comes a Ghdt belonging 
to the Panchdyat of the darzu, or 
“ tailors.” Next is the Vardha Ghdt, 
which belonged to Ahalya Bdi ; and next 
to this is the Ghdt of Bdiri Ldl,who was 
Sharishtaddr to Dixon, and is living. 
Govind Rdo’s Ghdt follows. He is a 
retainer of Sindhia. Then follow’s the 
Ghdt of Sdm Ldl and Sundar LAI, 
Kayaths of Jayptlr ; theu come the 
I temple and Ghdt of Apaji Sindhia, 
j then the Ghdt of the Gaur Rdjpdts of 
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Edjgarh. then that of Jaisalmir, then 
that of MAn Singh of Jayptir, theft 
those of Jodhphr, Ko^ah, It all Am, and 
Jait Singh of Hansra. After this is 
the cremation ground of Abhay Singh 
of Jodhpur, then the GliAtof Brahmajf. 
In the middle of the lake there is a 
small building where Brahma per- 
formed the Horn. It is very unsightly. 
From it Savatrl ran up the hill, be- 
cause Brahma married GAyatrl. Next 
comes a palace belonging to Daulat 
Singh, nephew of the RAja of BAdi. 
Last of all is the Jog Ghiit, where 
Brahma is said to have fed the Brah- 
mans. 

After seeing all the sights at the 
Pushkar Lake, the traveller will return 
to Ajmir and proceed from thence to 
Alt. Abu by the RAjptitAnA Railway. 
The stations on this line are os fol- 


lows 

— 



u 






Names of Stations. 

Time. 







MS. 


A.M. 

P.M. 



Ajnifr Junction , 

12.27 

1.57 


9 

Saradhana . . . 

1. 3 

2.42 


16 

Man galia was 

1.30 

3.12 


22 

Kharwa . . . . 

1.53 

3.42 


32 

Byawar 

2-23 

4.21 


41 

bendra . . . . 

3. 5 

6.10 


66 

Gurya. . . 

4. 5 

6.45 


82 

Sujat Road . . . 

4.52 

7.51P] 


97 

Bitura 

6. 8 

10. 5 


106 

Bhimrilia . . . 

6.48 

11. 2 


115 

Ilaui .... 

7.53 

12.36 





A.M. 


124 

Erinpura Road . . 

8.50 

2.21 
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Nana .... 

9.40 

3.12 


148 

PimlwarA . . . 

10.45 

4.27 


154 

Ban as. 

11.12 

5. 2 


175 

Mount Abu . . . 

P.M. 

12.26 

6.51 



There are good refreshment rooms at 
ByAwar, Sujat Road, NAna, and Abu 
Road, the station for Mt. A'bii. 

A'btL is Raid to be a corruption of 
the Sanskrit word Arbuda, which also 
means u a serpent,” “ a swelling,” 
and “ 100,000,000,” but Mr. Rowland, 
B.C.S., in his paper in the Indian An- 
tiquary, vol. ii., p. 241), translates it 
the mount of “ wisdom.” It is a 
mountain in the Sirohii State of RAj- 
piitAnA, in 24° 35' 37" N. lat., and 


, 72° 45' 16" X. long. Although re- 
garded as belonging to the ArAvali 
range, Abb is detached. The highest 
point, Gurushikar, is in the N. part of 
the plateau, and 5,650 ft. above the 
sen. Abu is the summer quarters of 
the Governor-General’s Agent for RAj- 
piitAnd, and is much resorted to by 
Europeans in the hot weather. The 
most charming feature in the scenery 
of the plateau is the Nakhl lake, 
which is to the N.W. of the plateau, 
and has its name from nakh, “ a finger 
nail,” being said to have been scooped 
out by the nail of an ascetic. It is 
1,880 ft. broad from N. to S., and 
2,000 ft. long from E. to W. 

The Civil Station, which includes an 
English church, barracks, and Law- 
rence School, is to the S. and K. 
of the lake. The dAk bangla is 
about 1,400 ft. to the E. of the 
church, and nearly in the same line 
with it, but there is a Govt. banglA 
in which there are rooms to be let 
to invalid officers, about 100 yds. to 
the N.W. of the church. A little to 
the N. of it is the office of the Political 
Agent for Sirohi, and to the N.E., at 
nearly the same distance, is the office 
of the G.G.’s Agent for RAjpiitAnA. 
The cemetery is about $ of am. to 
the W. of the church, and the Post 
Office is 120 yds. to the E. of the 
church, with a house belonging to the 
MahArAjA of Jodhpiir, a little to the 
N. There are houses on the summit 
belonging to several other Princes. 

The old road up was from AnAdra, 
a village at the foot of the mountain. 
It enters the plateau on the N. side. 
According to the Imp. Gaz. AnAdra 
itself is on the S.W., the ascent being 
3 in. long. From the railway station 
to the dAk bangiA on the summit of 
Abb is nearly 14 m., and the distance 
may be done on ponies or in &.jh&mpa n. 
The best view of the lake and station 
is from Bailey’s Walk, so called from 
the magistrate who made it. It ex- 
tends from the Station to Sunset 
Point on the W., and is the favourite 
evening drive. It crosses one of the 
higher peaks of the mountain over- 
hanging the lake, and the sceneiy is 
here very beautiful. Besides the lake 
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there is a large reservoir at the village 
of Uriya on the N.E. of the Station, 
and there are wells, which sometimes, 
however, run dry in the hot weather. 
The houses of the villages on the 
summit are round and low, with 
pointed roofs, and the people are 
Jiliils, with little clothing and very 
dirty. The cli mate in winter is charm- 
ing, the air bracing, and the ground 
often white with hoar frost. Fires are 
in use after sunset from December to 
March* In the hot season, the breeze 
at night is always pleasant. 

Game of all kinds is very plen- 
tiful, and A'bii is one of the few 
places where the lion and tiger arc 
found together. Not long ago, an 
officer, who was walking on the hill 
which overlooks the Station, saw a 
large maned lion stretched out on a 
slab above a walk, where many ser- 
vants and children were amusing 
themselves. He was evidently watch- 
ing them, for he often raised his head. 
Dears and panthers are also very 
numerous, and visitors who take dogs 
with them will have to be on their 
guard after sunset, or these will be 
carried off. Pea fowl and blue pigeons 
are held sacred, and the killing of 
them is prohibited by Government, 
but there are also partridges, quails, 
hares, and deer, rtnd also sArabhar, a 
species of elk. It is a Bort of paradise 
for sportsmen, but no expedition 
should be made without a guide, for 
the way is easily lost. The Bhtls are 
the best guides, and also wonderful 
trackers of game. 

In the 13th century Abu was held 
by the PramArs of Chandravatl, a 
ruined city to the 8.E. In their day 
and down to the British occupation the 
killing of any animal on the mountain 
was prohibited, under penalty of death. 
Even now no cow, ox, or nilgAi may 
be killed on the hill, mutton is the 
only meat procurable, and even fowls 
arc dear and scarce, but a good sports- 
man will easily supply his table from 
his gun. 

The great attraction for the traveller 
is first the scenery, and secondly, the 
temples. The nearest shrine to this 
Station of any importance is a small 


rock-cut temple formed out of clefts 
in the hill overlooking the Station. 
The rock is surmounted by a small 
white shrine. The approach to the 
temple is by a rough staircase of 450 
steps, through mango and charnpA 
trees. Visitors are not allowed to see 
the adytum, but there is only a large 
idol inside. The place is one of some 
sanctity. The view from the terrace 
over the Station is very fine and ex- 
tensive. There is a spring of good 
water close by. 

Dclrradd or Devaheada , the “place 
of temples,” contains the most beau- 
tiful Jain temples in India. A de- 
scription of them will be found in 
Tod’s “ Travels in W. India,” pp. 101- 
113. This place is distant ^ a m. 
from the foot of the hill on which 
Arbuda MAtA stands, and is a m. N. of 
| the Station. There are several temples 
here, hut two of them are unrivalled 
in some respects by any temples in 
India. They arc built wholly of white 
marble, of which no quarries exist 
, within 300 m. of the spot. “ The 
more modern of the two was built 
| by the brothers Tej PA1 and Vastu 
PAl, who erected the triple temple at 
GirnAr, in 1177 A.D. This temple we 
learn from inscriptions was erected 
between 1197 nnd 1247 A.D., and for 
minute delicacy of carving and beauty 
of detail stands almost unrivalled even 
in this land of patient and lavish labour. 
The other, built by another merchant 
prince, Vimala SAh, about 1032 A.D., 
is simpler and bolder, though still as 
elaborate as good taste would allow in 
any purely architectural object.” (Fer- 
gusson’s Hist, of Arch., p. 234.) 

The temple is dedicated to PArswa- 
nAth, of whom there is a cross-legged 
seated figure in a cell lighted only from 
the door. Over this cell is a pyramidal 
spire-like roof, which is a feature 
common to all HindA temples, except 
that at GAya ; to this is attached a 
portico composed of 48 free standing 
illars inclosed in a courtyard 140 ft. 
y 90, surrounded by a double colon- 
nade of smaller pillars, which form 
porticoes to 55 cells, which inclose it 
on all sides, each being occupied by a 
cross-legged image of PArewanAth, 
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The exterior of the temple is quite 
plain, but the magnificent carving 
within passes description. 

Mr. Fergusson has given a woodcut 
of the pendant in the dome atp. 237 of 
the “ Hist, of Arch.,” which will give 
some idea of the beauty of the work, but 
the white marble has a charm which 
cannot be imitated. The great pillars 
of the porch are the same height as 
those of the smaller porticoes, and 
like them finish with a bracket capital. 
On this rests a dwarf column, which 
supports the architraves of the dome. 
A curious angular strut of white marble, 
springing from the lower capital of the 
pillars, appears to support the middle 
of the beam, but is really only orna- 
mental. Mr. Fergusson thinks that 
this last feature is derived from a j 
wooden original. A single block in 
the angles of the octagon supporting 
the dome introduces the cycle. Above ' 
the second row of ornaments 16 pe- j 
destals support statues, and in the 
centre is a pendant of exquisite beauty. 
The delicacy of detail and appropriate- 
ness of ornament are unsurpassed by 
anything to be found elsewhere. In this 
respect the architects of Henry VII. ’s 
Chapel at Westminster, and those of 
Oxford are coarse and clumsy in com- 
parison. 

Ganmukh nr Buxtunji, the shrine 
of Vasishta, is 500 ft. down the 8.W. 
slope of Abti, and 3 m. from the 
station. The temple is reached by a 
long flight of steps from the summit. 
The descent is shaded by luxuriant 
foliage on all sides, and the spot is 
a favourite one for the sportsman 
(see Ind. Antiquary, vol. ii,, p. 252), 
as elk and tigers are to be found in 
the neighbourhood. At the temple is 
a fountain supplied from a spout in 
the form of a cow’s head, which gives 
the place its name. On the edge of 
the tank are small shrines to MahAdco 
and Ganesh. There arc also 2 in- 
scriptions, which time has rendered 
illegible. The temple is a plain brick 
edifice, surrounded by a nigh wall. 
In the middle of the quadrangle of 
the temple is Vasi$h$a’B shrine, to 
which access is not granted. A brass 
figure stands outside, facing the door. 


Tod affirms that this figure represents 
the last of the DhAr Pramars. Within 
the temple arc many small marble 
figures. In the dress of the figure of 
the PramAr are several pieces of silver 
let in, shaped like the masonic emblem, 
the square. 

Dev any an. — The temples here are 
at the foot of the mountains on the 
S.W. side, and they may be visited 
j from the dAk banglit at AnAdra, from 
j which they are distant 2 m. to the S. 
The scenery here is lovely, the temples 
' being in the midst of a bambii forest, 
j in which are also magnificent trees, 

■ near a pool of water clear as crystal, 

| and full of fish. Here once stood the 
city of LAkhnagar, of which these 
were the chief temples. Huge blocks 
of dark grey stone, granite and marble 
show that the buildings were once 
of importance. Among the ruined 
temples is a large one to Vishnu, of 
whom there is a large marble statue, 
surrounded by images of Ganesh, 

| Narsingh, and the Hindu Triad. On 
1 the oppositeside of the stream, 30 ft. up 
the bank, is a small shrine, near which 
is a figure of Narsingh, which Mr. 
Rowland pronounces to be “ the 
finest piece of carving at or near 
Abd.” 

Karori Doich. — Here is a small pretty 
temple S.8.W. from AnAdra. It is of 
white marble and dedicated to KAli. 
Here is a wonderful statue of a maec- 
bearer, about 4 ft. high. The Mu hunt 
or “ abbot ” of a religious house near 
this dwells in a residence charmingly 
situated, with a spacious terrace in 
front. 

Gautama. — The temple to this sage 
is on the S. side of the hill to the W. 
of Gaumukh, 6 m. from Abd. It is 
worth a visit for the lovely view from 
the rock on which the temple stands. 
The temple is said*to be 1000 years 
old. It contains an image of Vishnu, 
and a female in white marble. 

Rif hi Kftfhna. — The temples which 
bear this name are at the foot of the 
hill on the S.E. side, 14 m. from the 
station. The road is rugged, and a 
guide is indispensable. The principal 
shrine is of white marble, and facing 
it, under a stone dome supported by 
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white marble pillars, is an image of 
Garufla in the purest white marble. 
Outside the temple is a magnificent 
banyan tree, and to the N. a block of 
ancient ruins, also a stone over which, 
after the flood, all the animals are 
said to have walked. 

Arhalgarh and Arftalrxhn'ard are 
6 m. from the station by road, and 4 
by a foot path, which is too difficult 
even for mules. The road leads to 
thc^.E. and passes near U'riya, where 
are temples to Nandeshwar,* and 
an inscription dated 1208 A.n. The 
1st temple at Aclialeshwdrd is on the 
right of the path, surrounded by a wall 
and approached by a flight of steps. 
Mr. Howland says that the “ exterior 
is the finest piece of workmanship, as 
far as detail is concerned, on Abu.” 
There arc lines of figures in alto- 
rilievo from the base upwards. The 
1st is of elephants standing with 
trunks joined, the next of tigers 
couchant, then come processions of 
figures, animals, and carts. Above 
these arc groups of wrestlers and 
dancing females, 8 in. high. Above 
these arc larger detached figures. The 
temple is of coarse white marble, turned 
grey with the weather. The figures 
on the S. side are the most perfect, 
those on the N. side are much worn. 
Between this and the Agni Kund is a 
small temple to Shiva. On the edge 
of the Agni Kund stands a marble 
statue of the Pram fir with his bow, 
which Tod eulogizes. 

The shrine of AchaleshwarA has 
been fully described by Tod (sec his 
“ Travels in W, India ”). Achalgaph 
is 4,688 ft. above sea level. It has 
2 gates, the 2nd of which is called the 
Champd. It leads to a little village 
on the rise of the hill and to the 
temples and summit of the peak, from 
whence there is a magnificent view. 

For a translation of the inscrip- 
tions at Abfi, see Prof. H. H. Wil- 
son’s paper, Asi. Res., vol, xvi„ pp. 
284 to 330. Before leaving Abfi a 
visit should be paid to Chandravati, 
a ruined city 12 m. E. of A'bii, on 

* There is a typographical error in Mr. 
Rowland's paper (Ind. Ant., vol. it., p. 264,) 
Where 1288 Is given for 1208 in the note. 


I the bankB of the Bands. Chandravati 
I was the capital of the Pramdrs when 
they were paramount lords of the 
country between the Satlaj and the 
Narmadd. It was unknown to Euro- 
peans till visited by Sir C. Colville and 
his suite in January, 1824, To judge 
from the fragments of marble and 
stone strewn over an extensive plain 
the city must have been of consider- 
able size, and its pretensions to great 
refinement and riches may be admitted 
from the beautiful specimens of its 
marble edifices still remaining. In 
Tod’s “W. India,” pp. 130, 134, views 
are given of a magnificent temple and 
fine pi Hare still existing at Chan- 
dravati. They are Brahmanical. and 
adorned with rich sculptured figures 
and ornaments in high relief, those of 
the human form being nearly statues, 
and only attached to the building 
sufficiently for their own support. 
They are executed with a degree of 
excellence scarcely equalled in Indian 
sculpture, and which would not dis- 
grace more cultivated artists. Of these 
images there are 138, the smallest 2 ft. 
high and placed in niches of the most 
elegant workmanship. The building 
is entirely of white marble, and the 
prominent parts have retained their 
lustre ; but those which recede are be- 
come dark from the influence of 
weather, adding to rather than dimi- 
nishing the effect of the rich carving. 
The principal figures arc a triad 
Shiva with 20 arms, a figure of Death 
with 20 arms, one holding a human 
head by the hair, a victim lying be- 
neath and a female figure on either 
side, one drinking the blood falling 
from the head, the other devouring a 
human hand. 

The traveller will return from A'bii 
Road to Ajmlr by the same line as he 
came. The train leaves at 4*9 P.M. 
and 7*46 P.M., and reaches Ajmlr at 
3* 1 G A. M. and 1 2*21 P.M. From thence 
he will proceed to Na$ir&bdd by the 
Rajpi'it&nii Mdlwa Railway. The train 
leaves at 8 A.m. and 7 P.M. The dis- 
tance is only 16 m, and the journey 
takes about 60 minutes. 

Nafirdbdd Cantonment is in 26* 
18' 46" N, lat., and 74° 47' E. long., on a 
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bleak open plain sloping E. from the 
ArAvali Hills. The Station was laid 
out in 1818 by Sir D. Ochterlony. It 
is more than a m. in length, and has 
beyond it a native town containing 
about 18,000 inhabitants. There are 
lines for a battery of It. A., a regiment 
of European infantry, a regiment of 
N.I. and a squadron of N.C. The 
garrison consists of Bombay troops. 
The water is brackish and insufficient. 
The cemetery here is one of the largest 
in India, and speaks too clearly of the 
fatal climate. It is 600 yds. to the 
S.W. of the railway station, and about 
a m. S.W. of the church. The wall is 
nicely covered with creepers, and the 
ground near it is planted with myrtles. 
There is a handsome tomb here to 
Brig.-General Woolcombc, C.B., which 
is remarkable from the fact that the 
railing to it was made by the SipAhis 
of the Deoli Irregular force as a token 
of respect. There is also one to Colonel 
Elliott, Gov.-Gcn.’s Agent for R&jpd- 
tAnA, who died in 1865. 

There are also tablets to Captain 
H. Spottiswoode and Cornet New- 
berry, 1st Bom. Lt. Cav., who were 
killed in charging the guns of the 
Bengal mutineers on the 28th of 
May, 1857. Kaye says of this affair, 
“ Sepoy War," vol. iii., p. 321 : “At 
Nasi r Ab Ad were stationed the 16th and 
30th B.N.I., and a native horse field 
battery. They had been hovering on 
the brink of mutiny, but there was a 
regiment of Bombay cavalry, the 1st 
Lancers, believed to be staunch, but 
when on the afternoon of the 28th of 
May the Bengal troops broke into 
mutiny, the half-heartedness of their 
Bombay comrades was apparent. 
Ordered to charge and, retake the 
guns, they dashed forward, but when 
within a few yds. of the battery turned 
threes about and left their officers to 
be slaughtered. The Bombay troopers 
had their families with them, and were 
alarmed for their safety. If they had 
attacked the Bengal Sip Ah is there 
might have been a massacre in the 
Bombay lines.” The Europeans now 
fled to ByAwar, 30 m. on the road to 
Dlsa. The mutineers then burned the 
cantonment at Nagfr&bAd and marched 


off to DihH. At By&war Capt Penny, 
who had been mortally wounded in 
the charge, died and was buried. 

A tall broken column marks the place 
where lie Major Ashby and 16 men and 
women belonging to the 3rd D. 
Guards, who died of cholera in August 
and September, 1861. There is a noble 
slab of Aberdeen granite with an in- 
scription to Capt. Bruce, brother of 
Sir W. Bruce, who died of cholera in 
1869; there is also a magnificent white 
marble cross beautifully carved, pre- 
sented by the MahArAjA of Jaypur, 
near which are buried Capt. H. Phill- 
potts, Pol. Agent in Harauti, and 
others. There is also a tablet to 96 
officers, privates, and women belong- 
ing to the 106th Regt., who died 
here. At ByAwar, which lias been 
mentioned above, is buried Col. Dixon, 
the celebrated officer who did so much 
for McrwArA. The inscription is : — 

Sacred 

To the Memory of 

Colonel CHARLES GEORGE DIXON, 
Bengal Artillery, 

Who died at Byawnr on the 
25th day of June, 1857, 

Aged 

61 years, II months and 26 days. 

He was for many years the 
Superintendent and Commander of 

Ajinir and MerwArA, and commanded the 
Mens’ nr A Local Battalion for 22 years. 

He was loved by all, and 
His name will be handed down to 
Future generations by t hose amongst 

Whom he lived so long and ruled so well. 

As there is so little to be seen at 
NaijirAbAd, it would not be desirable 
to go there, except as a haiting-placc 
on the way to Deoli, which is a place 
of more interest. The distance from 
thence to Deoli is 57 m., and must be 
made in a dAk gAyl, which will be 
supplied at Na^lrAbAd for 75 rs. to go 
and return. The stages are as fol- 
lows : — 

LorwA44 , « .6 miles. 

Hokla . . • . 0 ,, 

Goeda . • • • 7 ,, 

Sarwar . . . . 9 „ 

Kakri . . . . 8 „ 

Bogra . . . . 8 „ 

BanAs river . . . 7 „ 

Deoli . . . . 7 „ 

At 3 m. a shallow stream is crossed, 
where there arc many cranes. At 
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SarwAr there is a long dry plain 
covered with grass, where many goats 
are fed. The author in 1877 saw a 
large wolf coming straight to his 
carriage carrying a large goat over 
his back, which prevented his seeing 
what was before him. A shot at 300 
yds. made the wolf drop the goat, 
which was brought in alive to the 
next station. At Goeda there is a 
ilAk bangld, about 100 yds. off the 
mail to the right. There is a T. B. at 
Kak.ri, where the traveller may lunch. 
The Bands river is crossed on an 
elephant, the water being only 44 ft. 
deep at the ford, but there are deep 
pools which swarm with alligators. 

Deoli . — Here are the head-quarters 
of the Deoil field force, which con- 
sists of a regiment of infantry and a 
small body of cavalry. Deoli is a 
good station for the sportsman, as 
there are tigers and panthers, and 
abundance of deer in the neighbour- 
hood, as well as smaller game and 
excellent fishing for trout and mahasir 
in the BanAs. The trout are generally 
small, but are sometimes caught 
weighing as much as 61bs. Mahasir 
of lOlbs. or mom are caught. There 
is also a stream called the KhAri, which 
is very broad, but shallow in the hot 
weather. It falls into the BanAs. In 
the rains it is a raging torrent, but 
even then the people of the place 
cross it on gourds. There are alligators 
in the pools where the water is deep, 
but they arc much larger and more 
numerous in the BanAs. One of these 
creatures was killed in Deoil in a 
culvert, in the middle of the day, when 
many people were passing. 

The Deoli field force are not only fine 
soldiers, but are excellent workmen, 
and to them Deoli owes most of its 
public works. The Church, which stands 
m the centre of the station, was built 
by them. It is of stone, and is a most 
elegant structure. As the Sip Ah is 
gave their work for nothing, it cost 
only 9,000 rs. It stands in the com- 
pound of the Presbyterian Mission, 
and the missionaries bought it for 
3,000 re. f of a m. to the W. of the 
Cemetery, which is close to the 
Parade Ground, is the Nth Chdl Lake, 


which was made by the SipAhis. It is 
a fine piece of water, in which is a 
small alligator that has killed many 
dogs and often been hunted in vain. 
It had a companion, which was killed 
outside the water. There is an island 
in the centre of the lake, and on it a 
pretty temple to Hanuman. There is 
a bathing Gh&t at the island, with a 
flight of steps. There are many 
waterfowl below the embankment, 
but these are not allowed to be shot 
when on the lake. At the W. end is a 
temple to Mahadeo aud a stone to 
PArvati, with a bathing GhAt, and a 
small house inhabited by BrAhmans. 
At the S.W. end is a small house with 
a fine white marble seat. A pensioned 
IlAjpiit of the Deoli force lives there. 
There is an inscription as follows, under 
a mural crown : — 

Ko$ah, 1858. 

E turbo Legio 
Deoli Irregular Force. 

To commemorate 
A grant of good conduct pay 
To 

The Deoli Irregular Force, 

THE NEK CIIAL WORKS 
Were constructed by 
The men of that Infantry, 
1805—1868. 

On the brink of the tank there is a 
handsome GhAt with 2 flights of steps, 
and a small pavilion built over the 
escape weir. All these works were 
executed by the SipAhis, whose gratui- 
tous labours certainly command ad- 
miration. This force, under the com- 
mand of Colonel H. Clay, served in 
the last AfghAn War. 
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ROUTE 0. 

AJMIR TO KISHANGABtf, SAMBHAR 
SALT LAKE, JAYPIIR AND AMBER. 
The traveller will leave Ajnrir by 
the R&jpi'itana Malwa Railway. The 
stations are as follows : — 


Dist. from 
Ajmir. 

Names of .Stations. 

Time. 

MS. 


A.M. 

P.M. 


Ajmir Junction . 

3.53 

1.20 

8 

Ladpura, . . . 

4.24 

1.59 

18 

Kishangarh 

4.50 

2.40 


Kuhangarh . — Thus is the capital of 
one of the States of Rdjpdtdnd under 
the political superintendence of the 
Governor-General’s Agent. The State 
has an area of 724 sq. m. and a pop. 
of 105,000. It was founded by Kishn 
Sihh, 2nd son of Uday Siiih, Rdjd of 
Jodhpur, who conquered the country 
and became its ruler under the sign 
manual of Akbar in 1594. In 1818, 
the chief entered into a treaty with 
the British Government, which con- 
tained the same stipulations as those 
made with the other lidjpi'it Princes 
in that year. Kalydn Sinh was then 
Rdjd of Kishangarh and quarrelled 
with his nobles, and at last abdicated 
in favour of his son Makhdum Sinh, 
who adopted the present Rdjd, Prithi 
Sihh. The latter was bora in 1835, 
and succeeded in 1840. He has the 
right of adoption, and is entitled to a 
salute of 15 guns. The revenue in 
1875 was £30,000 a year, but being re- 
duced by the abrogation of the duty 
on salt, the deficit is partly made up 
by the British Government, who con- 
tribute £2,000 a year. The military 
force consisted in 1876 of 550 cavalry, 
3.500 infantry, 36 guns and 100 
artillerymen. The Fort looks well 
from the railway, from which it is 
distant not more than a m. The 
palace of the Rdjd is a very strong 
and handsome buildiug. Close to it 


is a wide tank. The houses are lofty 
and well built, but a good deal fallen 
to decay. The town has about 8,000 
inhabitants. 

To reach the Sdmbhar Salt Lake 
the traveller will leave Kishangarh 
and go to Phalera (properly Phulala) by 
the train leaving either at 4.56 a.m. or 
2.46 p.m. The distance is 31 m. and 
the journey takes about an hour and a 
half. The distance from Phulala to the 
Sdmbhar Lake is 4$ m. N. by E. The 
descent is very marked. 

Sdmbhar Lake is situated on the 
joint border of the Jaypiir and Jodhpur 
States, E. of the A'rdvali Hills. The 
surrounding country is arid and sterile, 
being composed of rocks abounding in 
limestone and salt and belonging to 
the Permian system, and the salt of 
the lake comes from the washing of 
these rocks. The bottom is tenacious 
black mud resting on loose sand. The 
lake is 21 m. long from E. to W. after 
the rains, and the average breadth at 
that time is 5 m. from N. to S., and the 
depth a mile from the shore is ft,, 
and at 5,750 yds. is 2 ft. 5 in. The 
water dries up from October to June, 
and leaves alxmt an inch of salt in 
the inclosures. The works extend 
from Sdmbhar on the E. to Ratai 
Lake 9 m. Opposite Japay, which comes 
before Ratai, are the Gudha Works oil 
the N. side ; 10 m. to the W.of Gudha 
are the Ndwa Works, and both these 
are in Jodhpiir territory. 

From the 17th century to 1870, the 
salt was worked by the Jaypiir and 
Jodhpdr Governments conjointly, when 
the British Government became lessees 
of both States. The average yearly 
outturn is from 3,000 to 4,000 tons of 
salt, and the cost of storage and ex- 
traction is 3 farthings for every 82 and 
lbs. In 1877, the price of the 
salt was reduced from 9J dnds for a 
man of 82 lbs., to 7£ dnds. When the 
salt is formed, men and women of the 
Barrdr caste wade through the mud 
and lift it in large cakes into baskets. 
This way a man will bring to shore & 
a ton a day. The salt is of 3 colours, 
blue, white, and red, caused by micros- 
copic alga. The bluish grey salt is 
the most common, aad is taken.in the 
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N.W. Provinces. The white salt is 
most valued in Kajpdtdnd, particu- 
larly in Jayptir, while in Tonk, red is 
the favourite. 

It is said that the lake in the 
beginning of this century was much 
larger, being 50 m. in length and 
10 broad. In order to go to the 
lake the traveller will get into a 
country cart used for taking away the 
salt. Each cart takes 5 bags of 3 
mans or 246 lbs. each. The bullocks 
drag the carts through black mud 8 
inches deep, which smells fearfully of 
carburetted hydrogen. In this cart the 
traveller will go 450 yds. to an inclo- 
sure 1,200 ft. by 400, called a %dr, 
formed by a wall of coarse grass and 
earth, protected by stakes 3 ft. high. 
The water in the Kyar is at first 10 
inches deep, but in 15 days it is re- 
duced by evaporation to 4, when the 
labourers, mostly women and boys, go 
in and collect the salt in baskets ; the 
l. rger the crystals the more they are 
esteemed. There are two wretched 
boats on the lake ; one of these is the 
trunk of a tree roughly scooped out 
and very unsteady, the other is not 
proof against the brine. The lake is 
nowhere more than 3 ft. deep, with 

1 ft. of mud at the bottom. 

There is no T. B. at Sdmbhar, and the 
house of the Deputy Commissioner is 

2 m. from the station. In the garden 
to this house is a stone taken from the 
gate of the Sdmbhar Fort, with an 
inscription dated in the reign of 
Aurangzib. J a m. to the H. of the 
house is a lake held sacred by the 
Hindds. There is a tomb here to Serg. 
Henry Hughes, who was drowned in 
1867. On the N. side is a temple to 
Elanumdn, next to it on the W. is one 
:o Raghundth, then one to Girdhdri, 
then one to Ganga, then one to Nar- 
;ingh, and in succession temples to 
Jogeshwar, Mahddeo and Krishna. 
These temples are modern, the old 
ones having been destroyed by Aurang- 
zib, who caused the idols to be thrown 
into the lake. The fort is quite ruined. 
From Sdmbhar the traveller may visit 
Ndren or Ndrdanha. 

Rartm . — This is the head-quarters 
of the D&dd Panths, There is a large 


temple of this sect, externally plain, 
with a marble hall supported by a 
dozen pillars, and a recess in which 
are the Chhatrl of the founder of the 
sect, and his book covered with silk. 
The visitor will have to take off his 
shoes. There are 10 steps and a plat- 
form before reaching the recess. On 
a pillar on the right of the 1st step is a 
long Hindi inscription. At a little dis- 
tance from the temple is a lake with 
an area of about 7 acres. In the 
water are 3 temples . Near the lake 
are some very fine trees of the Firm 
hidica species. One measures at 3 £ ft. 
from the ground, 58 ft. in circum- 
ference, and another 48 ft. 

It must be noted that on the E. side 
is a fine Chhatri to Raja Jihoj , with an 
inscription dated Samwat 1733 = a. d. 
1674. There is a fort here, at the gate 
of which is a Mosque built of the ruins 
of Jain temples, with Hindii pillars 
12 ft. high, which are ornamented 
with bells. The upper platform from 
which the pillars spring is 43 ft. sq. 
and 12 ft. 3 in. high from the ground, 
the ascent being by 2 flights of steps. 
The building has four porticoes, each 
of which has 4?pillars. so that with the 
4 in the centre there arc altogether 20 
of rough white marble. There are 5 
domes, 4 small ones over the portico 
and a large one over the centre. This 
last has 8 concentric rings and a pen- 
dant, In the centre of the pavement 
under the roof is a stone slab, with a 
carving in alto-rilievo of Rdjd Bhoj 
on horseback, preceded bv a soldier 
carrying his sword and shield. Al- 
together it is a very handsome build- 
ing. The attendants insist on the 
visitor taking off his shoes. There 
are 8 or 10 other chhatris, more or less 
ruined, In the centre of tho E. side 
of the tank is a gateway, the middle 
arch of which is 39 ft. high, and from 
the top of it to the centre turret is 
20 ft. more. The walls are built of 
destroyed Jain temples, and in the 
right-hand corner of the centre arch 
is written in Persian — 

How long will you dwell in this dreamland? 

RIbo, for the long long journey is at hand. 

“Write* by Muhammad M’aijtim 
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Bakari,” with the date 1013 a.h. 
1604 a.d. 

The traveller will now return to 
Phaleraandgo on the RAjpAtAnA line 
to Jayptir. The trains are as follows : — 


Dist. from 
Plialera, 

I 

Names of Stations. ■ Time. 

I 

MS. 

, A.M. 

P.M. 


Phalera . . . 6.45 

5.11 

13 

Dliankia . . . 8. 0 

7.15 

25 

Jaypur . . . j 8.32 

8. 0 


Remarks.— There is a good refreshment 
room at Jaypur. 

JaypH/r is in 26° 66* N. lat. and 76‘ 
5/y E. long. It is the largest town and 
the chief commercial centre of RAjpAt- 
AnA, and derives its name from the 
famous MahArajA SiwAi Jay Singh II., 
who founded it in 1728. There are 
seven banking firms here, with a capital 
of more than 6 millions, and an annual 
business which amounts to 2$ millions. 
There are several minor houses that do 
about £ a million a year. The town is 
surrounded on all sides except the S. 
by rugged hills, crowned with fortB. 
At the end of the ridge overhanging 
the city on the N.W. is the NahArgarh 
or “ tiger fort,’ 1 the face of which is 
scarped and inaccessible on the §. or 
city side, while on the N. the ridge 
slopes towards Amber. A masonry, 
crenelated wall, averaging in height 
20 ft., and in thickness 9, incloses the 
whole city. In it are seven gateways 
with screen walls, all of the same pat- 
tern, with 2 kiosks above and machi- 
coulis over the entrance. At intervals 
are towers and bastions pieroed with 
cannon, while the parapet is loop- 
holed for musketry. 

The city is remarkable for the 
width and regularity of its streets, 
and the beauty of the mosques, 
temples, and private houses. The 
city is 2 m. and 40 yds. in length 
from E. to W. and l}m. in breadth 
from N. to S. It is laid out in rectan- 
gular blocks, and is divided by cross 
streets into 6 equal portions, which are 
in turn intersected at regular intervals 
by narrower lanes* The main streets 


are 111 ft. wide and are paved, and 
the city is lighted by gas, manu- 
factured outside the walls. The palace 
of the MahArAjA, with its pleasure 
grounds, occupies the centre of the city, 
and covers $th of its whole area. The 
T. B. and hotel, both of which have 
rather indifferent accommodation, are 
a little outside the N. wall of the 
city. It is not quite safe to walk to 
them at night, as tigers and panthers 
move about at that time. Dr. Hendry, 
who resides in the town, has written* a 
useful Guide, and is the best authority 
on all questions connected with it. 

The first visit to be paid will of 
course be to the Political Agent, who, 
for travellers recommended to him, 
can procure a carriage from the MahA- 
rAjA to enable them to call at the 
palace and to see the sights in the 
neighbourhood. To see Amber an 
elephant will be necessary. The Resi- 
dency is not far from the hotel 
and T. B., outside the walls and on the 
same side as the town. Thence the 
visitor will drive to the Maharaja's 
palace. The facade is extremely lofty, 
there being 7 stories. At each ex- 
tremity is a lofty tower surmounted 
by a cupola. The most remarkable 
apartment is the DiwAn i KhAs, or 
private hall of audience, which is built 
entirely of white marble, and this 
costly material is also extensively used 
throughout the palace. On the top 
story there is a magnificent view over 
the centre city. The garden is £ a m. 
in length, and is very beautiful, being 
adorned with fountains, fine trees, and 
flowering shrubs, and laid out in a 
succession of terraces. It is sur- 
rounded by a high embattled wall. It 
must be observed that no one but the 
British Political Agent is allowed to 
drive straight up to the palace door. 
Others must stop at an outer court, 
After walking through this court, 
visitors are met by 2 RAjpiit officers, 
with whom they pass through several 
rooms until they enter the Audience 
Hall. 

In the centre of the large inclo- 
sure of the palace is the RAj Printing 
Office. The waiting hall for the chiefs 
is in the middle of the paved ocmrt. 
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At the S.E. angle is the Clock Tower, extent, and was laid out by Dr. 
and at the N.W. is the entrance to the Fabeck, a gentleman of groat artistic 
gardens. In the centre of the W. side taste, at a cost of about :C 40.000. 
are the Chandra Maliall and the These gardens cost the MahArAjA 
Armoury, and opposite on the right is 30,000 rs. a year to keep up. The late 
the grand entrance. To the E. of the MahArAjA meant that they should be 


DiwAn i ’Am is the Parade ground, girt 
with open colonnades, behind which 
are the Law Courts. In the lower 
story to the 8. of the court is the 
Hhish Mahall and above it the Moz 
Mandir, where the astrologers make 
tlicir calculations. N. of the court the 
Chand Maljall rises to 7 stories. The 
ground floor is called the Pitan NiwAs, 
or u winter chamber,” glazed with talc 
ill the front, opening on a fine arcade, 
which leads to the royal council room. 
In an apartment called the ShabniwAs 
is a recess in which Shiva and his con- 
sort called Ardhan&rf arc worshipped. 
To the N. of the hall is a building of 2 
stories called Dochatta. Above is the 
Shobhaniwds, then the Hall of Bril- 
liance, then a billiard room. The 3 
lower stories are equal in size, but the 
upper diminish to the Mokat Mahall, 
or ** vaulted turret,” which is of Mak- 
r&na marble. Horses can mount to 
the top by inclined planes. * 

In the centre of the street side rises 
the Tshwarf MinAr Swarga Sul, the“Mi- 
naret piercing heaven,” built by Ilajd 
Tshwari Sinh to overlook the city. In 
line with the Chandra Mahall is the 
MAdho NiwAs, built by Madlio Sinh. 
The first apartment is a modern draw- 
ing room with panels of colour and 
gold done by the pupils of the School 
of Art. Hebcr describes these apart- 
ments, In the lower garden is the 
temple of Govind, which is much fre- 
quented by pilgrims, as it contains an 
image of Kp^hna, brought from Brin da 
Ban by SAwAt Jay Sinh, just as 
RAnA RAj Sinh, of UdaypAr, brought 
the image of BA1A GopAl to NAth- 
dwArA. 

After this visit the traveller may 
drive beyond the N. gate to the 
Menagerie, where there are 7 tigers, 
the one in the middle being of 
extraordinary size, but from his long 
confinement the least ferocious of all. 
Further on in the same direction is the 
PMie Garden, which is 70 acres in 
[Parfdb—1 888 J 


the finest gardens in India, and it will 
be seen that he has succeeded in his 
design. There is here a fine utatve of 
Lord Mayo, with the following inscrip- 
tion : — 

This Statue 
Is erected by 

H. H. Ha kamad a KA-iAHAf Hindustan 

RAj RAjkndra ShrI MahAra.tA AdirAj 
T he Hon. Sawai RAm Singh 
BahAdvr, (i.C.H.I., 

As a tribute 
To the Memory of 

Ilia moat esteemed and lamented Friend 
The Right lion. 

RICIIARD SOUTHWELL BOURKE, 
Bnron Naas of Naas, 

Viscount Mayo of Mbny Crowe, 

Oth Earl of Mayo, K.T., P.C., LL.l)., 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

Whose able administration and 
Brilliant career from 1800 to 1872 
Were marked 

By wisdom, justice and benevolence, 

And whose affable conduct, kiud disposition, 
Ami earnest endeavours to do good to the 
Millions of Her Majesty’s subjects in India, 
Won for him the sincere regard and 
Affection of the people. 
Indefatigable in the performance 
Of his duties, 

He personally visited all the distant parts 
Of Her Majesty's Indian Empire, 

Not forgetting even the 
Territories of the Native Princes, 

Whose interest he always had at heart. 

He signalized his tour through 
RrijphtAiut, 1870, 

By many an act of benevolence, 

And endeared his name to every one 
Connected with that part of India. 

Alas l he fell a victim, 

In theprimo of life, deeply regretted by all, 
To the cruel hand of an assassin. 

Whilst discharging his duties 
As a public servant at Hope Town 
In the Andaman Islands, 

8 tli February, 1872. 

The statue is of bronze, and the 
pedestal of white RAiwAlA marble. 
There is a sub-base of rough white 
stone from Amargayh, There are 4 
circular bronze plates with inscrip- 
tions, lone on the W. side in English, on 
the N. in Hindi, Urdii on the S. and a 
laurel fringe round the name of Mayo 
on the E. A little to the E. of tne 
status is a stone fount inscribed, 
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“ The gift of Lord Mayo, Viceroy of 
India, 1870.” 

The Mayo Hospital , — Beyond the 
gardens is the hospital, of rough white 
stone, with a clock tower about 80 ft. 
high at the N. end. There are 4 wards, 
2 below and 2 above, with 12 niches 
on either side, showing that they are 
intended for 24 patients each, but a 
3rd row might be put down the middle, 
so that instead of 06 patients they 
would in case of emergency hold 
154. Diseases from over nursing are 
common. This is continued to 3 years, 
and opium is given to quiet the child, 
who gets insufficient nourishment. 
Both in the lower and upper stories 
are rooms for outdoor patients, besides 
a dispensary and a private examina- 
tion room. There are branch dispen- 
saries in the city, and the people prefer 
to go there. From the roof there is a 
splendid view over the city and 
suburbs. 

The Church ,— From the hospital the 
visitor may drive to the Church, which 
is on the way to the ltaihvay Station, 
a little to the W. of the road. It is 
78 ft. 9 in. long, 34 ft. broad, and 64 ft. 
high. It is quite an architectural gem. 
There are 3 pillars on either side, of 
red marble from Bdldeo, of which the 
shafts consist, but the bases and 
capitals are of Amargarh stone. On 
either side of them are three pilasters, 
the shafts of which are of pure white 
marble from RiiiwAla. The altar rail 
is of the same marble. The pilasters 
supporting the chancel arch are of 
black marble from Bdisalana, in Kal- 
patar district, 80 m. to the N.W. of 
Jaypur. At the W. end, opposite the 
chancel, is a very pretty circular 
window of stained glass. The Mahd- 
rdjd contributed 3,000 rs. towards the 
building of the church. He gave also 
tho grounds and the roads to It. 

The Ja il . — The next visit may be to 
the Jail. The governor gets 500 rs. a 
month, a house and other advantages, 
and the appointment is made heredi- 
tary in his family. There are 915 
prisoners, of whom more than 80 are 
women, and II are boys who are not 
criminals, but in prison with their 
parents, and are taught trades, read- 


ing and writing. The women arc 
taught to read, and one or two read 
Hindi very well. They are allowed to 
read what books they like, and are 
taught by an Indian Christian woman. 
It is much to be regretted that in 
British jails women are not instructed. 
There are no solitary cells. Refractory 
men are punished with the canc up to 
10 strokes and with forced exercise. 
Refractory women are put into the 
stocks, or slippered on the back, and 
as a last resource have their heads 
shaved. The prison guard consists of 
300 Sipdhfs. Executions take place 
outside, where the criminals are hauled 
upjto a small cross beam, and finished 
by being hamstrung. The food is very 
good. 

The College of Arts ,— This is well 
worthy of a visit in order to inspect 
the designs of the students. They arc 
only 20 in number, but under the in- 
struction of their accomplished super- 
intendent Dr. Fabcck made rapid pro- 
gress. It was established in 1866 by 
the late Mah&r&jd, these institutions 
having been recommended by Sir 
Charles Metcalfe in 1864. 

The Jaypur College , — “ In Jaypiir 
public instruction has made greater 
progress than in any other State of 
Rdjptit&nA, during the administration 
of the present Maliftrsijii, who main- 
tains the traditional taste of his house 
for the encouragement of letters and 
learning. The College at the capital, 
which was opened in 1844, with about 
40 pupils, had in 1875 a daily class 
attendance of 800 (the scholars being 
mostly Hindiis, only ith are Muham- 
madans), and could compare favour- 
ably with similar institutions of its 
kind and status in British India. The 
college staff consisted of 15 English 
teachers, 12 maulavis (or Persian 
teachers), and 4 pandits (or Hindi 
teachers) ; and the annual cost of main- 
tenance, borne exclusively by the Ma- 
h&rAjA, was then about 24,000 rs. 
Here the students receive a well 
grounded English and vernacular 
education, and arc prepared for the* 
Matriculation and Fine Arts examina- 
tions of the Calcutta University, with 
which the College was affiliated in 
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1873.” (See Ildjptitdnd Gaz.. vol. ii., 
p. 163). 

The next visit will be to the Chha- 
trfs or cenotaph* of the Mah&r&jd* 
at Gethur. This is on the N.E. of the 
city wail. The traveller will drive to 
near the wall of the old city Brahm- 
pdr, and then ride on an elephant to 
the gate of Gethur, but he will have 
to dismount and walk about 100 yds. 
The Chhat-rfs arc in well planted 
gardens, the trees of which are full of 
solemn-looking grey-headed monkeys, 
and tigers are sometimes seen on the 
lull above. There is not far off a 
paved road that leads to Nahdrgarh, 
and at the time of the Prince of Wales’ 
visit, the words u Welcome here” were 
written in white letters (50 ft. high, 
on the scarp of the rock. To judge by 
these letters the rock of Nahdrgarh 
is GOO ft. high. The wall which de- 
fends it is 24 ft. high, with bastions 
40 ft. high. 

On entering the place where the 
Chliatrfs are, the visitor will see 
right in front of him that of Jay 
Singh Sawfti, which is the iincst of 
all. It is of the purest white marble, 
brought from Kdnfwdld. You ascend 
16 steps to the marble platform, which 
is 34 ft. 4 in. sq. The dome rises from 
an octagon 19 ft. sq. There are 20 
pillars, 8 supporting the dome, one at 
each corner to close the structure, and 
2 for the outer part of each of the 4 
porticoes, thus : 8 + 4 + 8 = 20. The 
pillars are exquisitely carved. They 
measure 6 ft. 10 in. from the base to 
the capital, and 10 ft. 9 in. including 
’ bases and capitals. The lower block 
of the base is carved with flowers on 
the outer sides, and with figures on 
the inner sides. In one group a woman 
is giving another woman to drink 
under a tree, on which is a butterfly 
beautifully carved. Above each panel 
is an apwrd or Gandhai'va. Then 
comes the plain shaft, and then the 
capital, most richly carved, with ele- 
phants supporting granite plinths. All 1 

the plinths arc differently ornamented. 
Above them is a cornice, on which are 
represented in alto-rilievo scenes from 
the Hindi! mythology, such as the 
'Churning of the ocean, Krishna sup- 


porting Govardhan, Krishna slaying 
Kans, and so on. On the stylobet be- 
low the platform, arc groups exqui- 
sitely carved in alto-rilievo of warriors 
on elephants attacking horsemen, 
tigers, &c. The lower platform below 
the steps is 67 ft. sq. 

At the N.E. corner of the upper 
platform is a small closet, in which 
a lamp has been kept burning ever 
since the death of Jay (Singh Sa- 
wai. There are similar closets to 
the other Chhatris, but the light, if 
ever lighted, is extinct. At the S.E. 
corner of Jay Singh’s Chhatri is that 
of his son Mddhu Singh, built by 
Pratdp Singh, while that of Jay Singh 
was built by I'shwari Singh. At 
Mddhu Singh’s Chhatri, the dome 
rises from the octagon on arches re- 
versed. The only ornaments arc carved 
peacocks. There are 10 steps and a 
smaller one to the upper platform. W. 
of this Chhatri is that of Pratdp Singh, 
his son, completed by the late ruler 
Itdm Singh. It is of white marble 
brought from Alwar. The dome springs 
from arches, which arc filled in with 
masonry, covered with cement, and 
adorned with figures representing 
vases full of fruit, and scenes from 
the life of Krishna. The scalloped 
arch is a prominent feature in this 
Chhatri. 

To the N. of Pratdp Singh’s 
Chhatri is a small coarse platform, on 
which Jngat Singh was burned, and 
to the S.W. of the latter, another 
platform where a brother of Sawdi 
Singh underwent cremation. Over 
these Princes no Chhatri has been 
erected. To the N. of all is the plain 
Chhatri of Prithvt Singh, grandson of 
Jay Singh ; then comes the inclosure, 
and beyond it the small village of 
Gethiir. The water which supplies 
Jay pur is drawn from a stream called 
the Am dn Shdh kd Ndlah on the N. 
of the city. This stream runs into the 
Chambal, and is crossed by a lattice- 
girder bridge, the piers of which are 
sunk 60 ft. into the sandy bed of the 
stream. The pumping station is nearly 
opposite the (Jhandpol Gate. 

Qa /to.— Another day may be spent 

in visiting the shrine of the M Sun 
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God” which is situated on the summit 
of a range of hills, about 1£ m. to the 
E. of JaypAr. The traveller may go 
on an elephant, or if he prefers it, 
walk. The road for a m. in length is 
paved with rough stones. It goes in a 
zigzag up the GhAt, and at 200 ft. up 
are some neat banglAs, built for people 
to witness the procession from the 
Temple of the Sun, which is about 
350 ft. above the plain, and built on a 
jutting rocky platform. It is a plain 
building, with an octagonal vestibule 
supported by pillars. The view from it 
over the city is perhaps the best that can 
l>e had. In particular one should remark 
the sandy desert, which is encroaching 
from the S.W. The sand has caused 
one large suburb to be deserted, and 
the houses and garden are going to ruin . 
The sand has even drifted up a ra- 
vine to the N. of the Temple of the 
Sun. This evil ought to be arrested 
at any cost. Just beyond the bang Ids 
and half-way to the temple is a small 
alcove, with a statement in Hindi of 
the expenses, incurred in making the 
road, and half-way before reaching the 
bang Ids is a Hindi inscription on the 
rock, on the right hand, saying that the 
road was constructed by 8hdm LAI, of 
the Kdyath caste, and his brother, who 
were governors of Jaypdr about 60 
years ago. 

On the E. side of the Olid? are 
gloomy ravines where wild beasts 
arc numerous, and at the foot of 
the GhAt there is a small inclosed 
tank on the right, and on the left an 
old temple and another tank. Passing 
to the right under a low covered wav 
the traveller will come to a deep pool 
of water, which is supplied by the in- 
cessant dropping of water from springs 
in the rocks, which are here only 20 ft. 
apart. In the mins there is quite a 
torrent at this place. The surface of 
the water is 30 ft. below the covered 
way, and then there is a very steep 
descent to a causeway, at 30 ft. below 
which is another pool, longer and 
broader than the first. 

Across the causeway is a temple to 
Shiva, very ancient and much vene- 
rated. There is an annual fair here, at 
which 100,000 pilgrims assemble, end 


all bathe together in the pools. Below 
the 2nd pool are other temples, and 
about 50 houses of priests. Then a 
wide plain opens out, and about 12 or 
15 m. off is seen the white fort of the 
present Minister. The rock on which 
the Temple of the Sun is built, is very 
precipitous on the 8. side. There are 
2 flights of steps from the platform of 
the temple, leading to paths down the 
hill. The drain pipe is carved to re- 
semble the head of an alligator, and 
the border round the platform appears 
to have once been carved. 

The Jantar or “ Observatory.” — 
This was built by Saw&i Jay Singh 
II., the celebrated astronomer, and is 
larger than those at Dihli, BanAras, 
Ujjain and MathurA, also built by 
him. It is in a large yard to the E. of 
the TirpauliyA, where" also is the Gun 
Foundry. 

The visitor will observe first a 
dial pointing to the N. pole, and 
called the Dnruv Jantra. Beyond it 
is the NAriol, the same circle gradu- 
ated to seconds. The length of the 
quadrant of the arc, on which arc the 
gradations, is 14£ ft. Next to this is a 
gnomon grooved along the hypothe- 
nuse. The depression is directed to 
the Pole Star ; next to this is the 
Dakshanatra, “great double north and 
south dial,” marking time by metal 
styles. Between pillars on beams 
hang 2 vast brazen plates ; one is 
called the Jantra KAj, and is 7 ft. in 
diameter. It is an astrolabe ; on the 
circles arc names of planets, lunar 
asterisms, &c. The altitude circle, 
Krantl Jantra or Kara Jantra, 17 ft. 1 
in diameter, hangs on a beam to the 
left. The Bhinti Jantra, “ double 
mural quadrant,” and semi-circle for 
calculating eclipses, is graduated in 
lead on marble arcs. By this is found 
the sun’s altitude, and zenith distance 
at noon, and the greatest declina- 
tion. The Brihat NAriol is far larger 
than the Jantra Samrat at Dihli, its 
gnomon beiDg 63 yds. high, with a 
base length of 66| ft. It is crowned 
with a kiosk, ana has stairs up the 
hypothenuse. It is an equinoctial 
dial graduated to seconds, and shows 
the declination of planets, stars or 
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sun. To the S. of 2 buildings once 
used for casting cannon is the Had 
Nariol, and to the N. the Jay FrakAsh. 
The 1st is 12 dials on one platform, 
with gnomons pointing in different 
directions, each named after the signs 
of the Zodiac. The Jay Pruh&xh is 
double for comparative observations. 
It has not been used since the death 
of SAwAi in 17 43, and the gradations 
which were carefully marked upon the 
cement are now peeling off from the 
effect "of weather and time. 

It is usual to obtain the use of an 
elephant to go to Amber. This animal 
will be mounted when the hill be- 
comes steep at the ChandrabAgh, 
about Jnl of a m. before reaching the 
1st gate of Amber, and thus far the 
traveller may proceed in a carriage. 
The whole distance is about 5 m. The 
road all the way Is broad and well 
kept. Observe first on the left NAhar- 
gaj*h, and then Jaygajh, and then 
another fort ruined, but once strong. 
On the left of the road, close to the city 
of Amber, is the tank of Manta, in 
which are large alligators ; above this 
is the palace of Jay Singh, of vast 
extent, crowning the hill, and also 
coming down the hill for about 500 ft. 
At the N.B. corner of the tank is tho 
Dil ArAm Garden, which is very 
pretty, and in an island in the lake is 
the MonbAri. 

Amber is situated in a valley in the 
range of the hills N. of Jaypiir, and is 
almost entirely surrounded by hills. 
It originally belonged to the HusAwat 
MinAs, the head of the Mina confede- 
ration, and was taken from them after 
a long struggle by the KachwAhA 
RAjpilts in 1037 A.D. These MinAs 
have still several privileges. Amber 
continued to be the capital till 1728, 
when the seat of Government was 
transferred to Jaypiir by fSawAi Jay 
Singh II. The traveller will first 
visit the palace, to reach which he 
must turn off the road from Jaypiir 
to the left, up a very steep and rather 
narrow path, while straight on past a 
temple of Krishna, and the curiously 
painted house of the Purohit , or do- 
mestic chaplain, is the town, which ; 
gradually opens into the valley of 


RAmgaj-b, on the E. of which are 
the hills which were the original seat 
of the KachwAhas, 

The traveller must ascend the 
steep incline to the palace on the 
elephant, when he will dismount and 
walk into a large court, where at 
the feast of the Dasalira the MaliA- 
rAjA sits in state : a regiment in 
his service lines the court, and 500 
goats and 100 buffaloes are slaughtered, 
This is a sacrifice to JSliila Devi or 
DurgA, whose small temple is on the 
right as you mount the flight of 30 
steps which leads to the DSwAn i ’Am, 
or public hall of audience. The marble 
platform here is 70 ft. 7 in. from K. to 
W. and 60 ft. 3 in. from N. to S., but 
tho length from E. to W. has besides a 
recess 27 ft. 8 in. deep, with 2 double 
low pillars on either side, and closets 
with lattices where ladies might sit. 
The roof of this noble structure is 
supported by 2 sets of pillars, which 
form 2 squares. In the outer square 
are 14 pillars and 2 pilasters, and in 
the inner square are 16 pillars. The 
outer pillars are of red stone from the 
locality itself, about 16 in. off ; these 
at the end are quadrupled, but the 
iuner pillars arc of exquisite white 
marble from RAiwAra, with various 
light streaks, some of which are very 
transparent and light yellow. 

The red pillars are covered with white 
chunam, which has been broken off 
from one whole pillar and parts of two 
others, disclosing the original red 
colour. Dr. Hendry says : “ This 

chamber is said to have been built in 
imitation of one at the imperial capital, 
and it is said that its beauty was re- 
ported to the Emperor, who, unable to 
endure that one of his chiefs, however 
powerful, should attempt to lival 
him, sent a force to punish the MahA- 
rAjA. At its approach, the carved 
red sandstone pillars, surmounted 
with bracket capitals, were covered 
with the famous plaster of Jaypiir, 
as beautiful as polished stone. The 
messengers were convinced, and re- 
turned to the king who sent them.” 
The story is generally believed, but 
seems improbable. The beautiful 
RAiwArA pillars would never have been 
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left uncovered, for they are the real 
ornaments of the room. It is rather 
probable that as the red pillars did 
not accord with the white marble they 
were covered with chunam to make 
them white. 

From this apartment there is a 
beautiful view over the hills in the 
direction of Ramgarh to the E. ; many 
of the summits being crowned 'with 
towers. The visitor will now cross 
the court and enter the Jay Mandir. 
The walls are of white MakrAnA 
marble, brought from Jodhpiir, and 
have beautiful panels, some of which 
are inlaid and others are adorned with 
flowers in alto-rilievo. On the out- 
side pillar is Jay Mandir in NAgari. 
The outside pillars are double, and 
between every two there are 2 quad- 
ruple pillars. The Jay Mandir is on 
the upper story. 

In the S. wall of the square is the 
Suh tuj Mandir , in the middle of 
which is a fine portal. There are 3 
noble windows, with lattices above. 
In the centre a small archway leads to 
a beautiful but small garden, with 
palaces to the right and left. In the 
building to the right is adark chamber, 
on the right wall of which is a view 
of Ujjain and on the left views of 
BanAras and MatliurA. The names of 
streets and notable places arc printed, 
but the room is too dark to make w out 
the details. The palace opposite the 
Jay Mandir is called the Sukh Xaicft a, 
“ hall of pleasure,” In the centre of 
the narrow dark room is a painting of 
a grove, and what looks like a fire- 
place, but it is an opening for a stream 
to flow down into the groove or channel. , 
The doors are of sandal-wood inlaid 
with ivory. This is a charming retreat 
in sultry weather. The stream runs 
into an octagonal basin with fountains 
in the middle of the garden. The 
walls of this room and of the 2 vesti- 
bules are adorned with reliefs repre- 
senting vases and urns for sprinkling 
rose-water, of various colours. 

From this the visitor will pass to the 
S. to the women’s apartments, where 
the rooms are painfully plain, the bed- 
rooms being mere cells. The contrast 
with the men’s apartments 1 b repul* 


Jayptir and Amber . 

sive. Returning now to the Jay Man* 
dir, the visitor will find at the N.E. 
angle the marble baths, which aro 
icached by a narrow and dark pas- 
sage. As the marble is very wlipjycry, 
and the light little or none, it is requi- 
site to tread with great care. At this 
angle is a balcony, whence there is a 
fine view over the towu of Amber 
and the plain beyond to the hill which 
overlooks RAmgarb. Some Chhatrls 
outside the wall are visible. They aro 
those of chieftains who died before Jay 
Singh II, 

There is a still more extensive 
view from the lofty story at the 
corner. The visitor will now descend 
a steep path to the Khlrl Gate, be- 
yond which, as it leads to one of the 
forts, Kantalgarh, no one is allowed 
to pass without an order. At t he bottom 
of this path there is a temple to ThA- 
kurj i, or Vi$hnu. 1 1 is white and beau- 
tifully carved, and just outside the 
door is a lovely sq. pavilion exqui- 
sitely enrved with figures, represent- 
ing Krishna sporting with the Gopis. 
This temple was built by Jngat Hifth, 
grandfather of the late RAjA. A few 
hundred yds. beyond this is the shrine 
of Ambikeshwar, a name of Shiva as 
the lord of AmbikA or PArvati, from 
which Amber is said by some to have 
its name. From this the visitor will 
descend many steps to some temples 
which arc submerged by water in the 
rains. Here the elephant will l>e 
mounted which will convey the visi- 
tors to their carriage. 

Sanganer . — The next visit will be to 
Sangancr, which is about 7 m. to the 
S.W. of Jaypiir. This drive will take 
the visitor past the Residency in a Hr 
direction, and past the Mott Dungari, 
leaving the 6th mile-stone on the right. 
When near the 7th the rood turns to 
the right. This is the high road to 
Tonk. It is a 2nd class metalled road 
for 54 m., and then for 6 more un- 
mctallcd, The garden called the Jay- 
piira BAgh is also passed on the way, 
and here Indian princes, who are visi- 
tors to tho MahArAjA, sometimes en- 
camp. After turning from off the main 
road to the right, there is a bad piece 
of road which leads to the river, the. 
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crossing of which is not easy, as, though 
the water is shallow, there is a steep 
place on either side, where a horse can 
hardly keep his footing. 

On the city side there is a gate* 
way, through which the traveller 
passes ; and, after about 200 yds., 
he will come to 2 Tirpauliyds, or 
gateways with 3 openings, al>out 00 
ft. high, and of 3 stories. They are 
in a ruinous and unsafe state. The 
2nd story has an open stone verandah, 
supported by 4 pillars on either side of 
the archway. These pillars have a sq. 
base 2 ft. high, and a 16-sided shaft ; 
but 2 ft. above the base there is a semi- 
circular ornament with a groove above 
aud below it. The pillars have the 
chain and bell ornament. Ascending 
the street to which the Tirpauliyds 
lead, the visitor will come, after 200 
yds., to a small temple on the right 
hand sacred to Kalydnji or Krishna , 
tbedoor of which is handsomely carved. 
On the opposite side of the street is a 
temple to Sltdr&m, to which the as- 
cent is by 8 steps. On a line with the 
2nd step is a pillar, 0 ft. high, of white 
Makrdnd marble. On one side of it is 
Brahma with 4 faces. On the next 
Vishnu, cross-legged, holding the lotus. 
On the 3rd side is Khiva, holding a 
cobra in his right hand and a trident 
ill his left. Pdrvatl sits beside him. On 
the 4th side is Ganesh. This is called 
a Kirthl Karnbli. 

Opposite this, on the left of the 
road, are the ruins of the old palace, 
which must have been a vast build- 
ing, but is now quite in ruins. The 
visitor will enter a large court, the 
buildings round which are totally de- 
stroyed, arid then pass into a smaller 
court with a garden and fountains, 
which might be repaired and made 
pretty at very small expense. On the 
N. side is a very good room, which has 
been handsome. It has 3 arches, and 
looks on the garden. In this place the 
Indian doctor lives. From the roof is 
a view over the town, which is sadly 
ruined. The doctor’s room has 3 scal- 
loped arches, and the doors are sandal- 
wood inlaid with ivory or bone ; but 
they are so old that the wood crumbles 
on being handlod. From the roof is 


seen a temple, which resembles an 
English village church. 

N. by E. from this is the Sanganer 
Temple. The W. end is 63 ft. long. 
At the N. Icorner of this side is a 
stone, which appears to have be- 
longed to an older temple. A gar- 
land is generally hanging on it. At 
33 ft. 6 in, to the E. of this stone is a 
tree growing with its trunk partly em- 
bedded in the wall. Here, in the 
hollow of the wall, is a stone which is 
painted red and called Bhoj&ji. It is 
said to be an idol of the Aborigines or 
Bhomiyas, About 20 ft. beyond this, 
in the N. wall, is the principal entrance 
to the temple. A flight of 7 steps leads 
to the portal, which is 10 ft. high. The 
door is 7 ft. 7 in. high and 7 ft. 2 in. 
broad. The sill is of white Makr&nd 
marble, and is beautifully white, and 
worn down by the tread of thousands 
of naked feet for centuries 4£ in. from 
its original height, which was about 2 ft. 

If visitors take off their shoes, they 
will be allowed to enter the court, 
which measures 58 ft. 1 in. from N. to 
S., and 43 ft. from E. to W. On either 
side are 3 rows of white Makriina 
marble pillars, surmounted with figures 
of gods and with red struts elaborately 
carved. The pillars are 3 ft. high, and 
there are 8 in each row. The gateway 
leading into the next court is a marvel 
of art, which equals any of the carving 
at AM. The door and its surround- 
ings are of Makrdnd marble, originally 
white, but grown yellow from age. 
Every inch of this marble is exquisite- 
ly carved with figures or ornaments, 
A group of 3 figures, representing 
Krishna between 2 Gopis, deserves ad- 
miration ; but the principal figure is 
called Kitar Ptil. Surrounding the 
figures are 7 ornamental borders. The 
, sill is worn away with the feet of pil- 
grims, but not more than 2 in., so it 
would appear that entrance into the 
2nd courtyard is more rare. The sill 
consists of 2 marble heads of demons, 
or, perhaps, that particular giant on 
whom Bhim brought down t he house 
for attempting violence to Sitd. The 
vast mouth of the figure is armed with 
large teeth, the head seems crushed fiat, 
and the tongue protrudes, 
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Visitors are not allowed to enter 
the 3rd court, even with their shoes 
off. They can see, however, from 
the door what there is within. 
Under a rich canopy are seated 3 
cross-legged figures of Pdi'swandtli 
in white marble, with (S smaller 
black figures in front, and 3 smaller 
cross-legged l’arswauaths in front of 
all. Visitors may go on the roof if 
they will take off their shoes. This 
temple is supposed to bo 1,0C0 years 
old. 

Returning to the Tirpauliyd, the 
visitor will observe, outside the door of 
the S. gate to the left, a stone 5 ft. 
high, with a Hindi inscription very 
roughly scratched on it. It hem’s the 
date, Samwat 1734 = 1677 A.D. Turn- 
ing to the rig-lit, at 150 yds., is the 
Tempi# of Sanga t from whom the town 
is called. He was an ancestor of the 
present Itdjd of Javpiir 18 generations 
ago. A flight of 12 tall steps leads to 
the upper platform, which is eq. The 
roof is supported by 20 pillars of mason- 
ry covered with chunam. At the S.E. 
corner is a small chamber, in which 
is a very fairly executed picture of 
Rdjd Sanga, on horseback, with a spear 
in his hand, preceded by an armed 
esquire. Above is Devi, riding on a 
tiger, with 2 attendants, and below 2 
pictures of tigers. The legend is that 
a neighbouring Rdjd used to htfnt in 
Sanga’s territory, and Sanga, after in 
vain prohibiting him, killed him with 
a spear. On this, a bard, in the ser- 
vice of the slain prince, entered Sanga’s 
service, and stabbed him to death with 
a dagger, and was burned on the spot 
here where his arrow fell, he having 
before his death shot a shaft to indi- 
cate where he was to be worshipped. 

About 150 yds. to the W. of the Tir- 
pauliyd, is a Jain temple. A flight of 
15 steps leads to the platform. The 
portico has a dome, which springs 
from just above the door, and the 

C els of the wall outside, round the 
i, are well carved with flowers and 
fruits. The dome is su p ported by 2 
pillars and 2 pilasters. . On the left of 
the street which leads from the Tir- 
pauliyds are temples belonging to the 
Oswdl Rdjpdts, who were made Mus- 


I lims. One of these has on the right of 
the door a stone coloured red, said to 
be a Bhomiyo or aboriginal god. The 
door is of white marble, and hand- 
somely carved. Within is a Pdrswa- 
nutli in white marble, and there are 3 
idols of gold in front of him from 12 to 
16 in. high. There is another Oswdl 
temple a few yds. further on, where, 
in a closet in the wall on the right of 
the door, is a Bhomiyo stone coloured 
red. 


ROUTE 10. 

AJMIB to JODHPUR AND MANDOR. 

It is a difficult journey from any 
quarter to Jodhprir, and cannot well be 
undertaken without assistance from the 
Mahdrdjd, as there is much sand, which 
is best crossed by camels. The route, 
however, is as follows : — 


Names. 

Dist. in 
miles. 

Romarks. 

Ajtnir 
Pughkar . 

0 

Metalled road, soil liard 
and sandy, water good, 
and supplies abundant. 

Govindgafh 

14 

Sandy, water good, sup- 


plies plentiful. 

Kurhki. . 

8 

Soil hard, cross the Sarsuti 
river, water good, and 
supplies. 

Lanbian . 

12 

Soil hard, water good, 
and supplies. 

Cross the Lora river, 

Balunda . 

Jli&k . . 

8 

water good, and sup- 
plies procurable. 

10 

Randy soil, recross the 
Loni river, water good, 
and supplies procur- 





able. 

Bogal 

10 

Soil hard, supplies abun- 
dant. 

Sandy soil, water good. 

Bisalpiir . 
Jodhpur . 

10 

18 

Sandy soil, supplies abun- 
dant. 

Total . . 

108 


There are good T, B/s at all these places. 
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Jodhpur is the capital of the State 
of Marw&r and of the RAthoys. It 
was built by the Maharaja Jodlm in 
1459 A.D. ,* and has ever since been 
the scat of government. 

It is situated at the N.E, edge of 
a cultivated and well -wooded plain, 
which towards the S. passes into 
low ground fertilised by the Lout. 
The town stands at the S. extre- 
mity of a rocky ridge 25 m. long, 
about 3 broad, and rising 400 ft. above 
tiie plain. It is inclosed by a wall 
5 m. in circuit, sloping up to the base 
of the rock, on which stands the 
citadel. The view from the summit of 
the upper fort is really magnificent. 
The whole of the city lies close to the 
rock on which the palace stands, and 
surrounds this rock on the E.,S. andW. 
The N. side, however, is high ground 
connecting the citadel with the Mandor 
hills, too much broken to afford good 
building ground. The numerous tanks, 
the white ramparts which line the 
higher parts of the city, the buildings 
crowded one upon another, and rising 
tier upon tier to the Chandpdl Gate, 
and the outworks on the W., give the 
city a picturesque appearance. 

The Padam SAgar Lake in the N.W. 
part of the city is excavated out of 
the rock, but is of small Bize. In the 
same quarter the Ilani Sugar lies at 
the foot of the W. entrance into the 
citadel, with which it is connected by 
outworks, which place it under the 
thorough command of the garrison, 
for whose use it is reserved except in 
urgent cases. The GtllAb SAgar to 
the E. is haudsomely built of stone, 
and is very extensive. The BAt kd 
TalAo is also extensive, and receives 
through pipes the water of distant 
streams, but in droughts all the reser- 
voirs except the RAni SAgar fail. There 
are 30 wells, constructed of masonry, 
with flights of steps descending to the 
water. In one the water is 90 ft. from 
the level ground, and is 90 ft. deep. 
The water in this well is good, and 
never fails. 

The citadel is 500 yds. long, and 

* The Imp. Oar. lma put, by a typographical 
error, 1549 ; the correct date is as above. 


250 broad. The valace is at the N. 
end, and covers $ths of the whole area. 
Its highest part is 454 ft. above the 
plain. The Hall of Audience, which is 
called the Hall of 1,000 Pillars, is vast, 
and the ceiling is supported by many 
massive pillars in parallel rows, about 
12 ft. apart. At about £ of a m. out- 
side the N.E. angle of the city is a 
suburb of 1,000 houses, called the 
Malta Mandir , or “great temple,” 
from a pagoda, the spire of which is 
conspicuous from a distance. The in- 
terior is richly decorated, and the 
adytum is covered with a silver 
Clihatri. This place is a sanctuary, 
which is allowed to be an asylum for 
criminals. This suburb is defended 
by a thin stone wall, with a lew weak 
bastions. In the city wall there are 
101 bastions, and 7 gates, each bear- 
ing the name of the place to which it 
leads.* 

The scarp-wall which covers the 
great gate is 109 ft. high. The main 
entrance is on the N., the access to 
it is protected by 6 successive gate- 
ways besides the inner one, which 
open 8 immediately into the palace. 
In the MahA Mandir suburb are 2 
palaces, in one of which the MnhA- 
rAjA’s spiritual adviser lives in great 
state. The other is reserved for the 
spirit of his predecessor, whose bed is 
laid out in a state chamber, with a 
golden canopy over the pillow. There 
is no living occupant of this palace. 

Mandor . — This was the capital of 
Marwdr before the foundation of 
Jodhpiir. It is situated about 3 m. 
to the N. of Jodhpiir. Here, before the 
RAthor conquest the ParihAr princes 
swayed the surrounding country. Here 
too are the Chhatris, or cenotaphs of 
the former rulers, but falling to decay, 
and very much neglected. The high 
ground on which this town is built is 
called Jodhagir, or “ the warrior’s 
hill.” A m. and J to the W. are fine 
gardens, with a lake called AJthai ltaj 
ltd TaUoy which is a magnificent sheet 
of water, clear, deep, and extensive, 
resembling rather a natural lake than 

* Tbs Imp. G&z., apparently copying 
Thornton, says 70 gates. 
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an artificial tank. 3 m. N. of this is the 
Rdl Samundar , a small but beautiful 
lake £ a m. long, and 200 yds. broad, 
with craggy banks of red sandstone 
feathered with picturesque shrubs, and 
bordered by a pleasure ground abound- 
ing in towering palm trees. The wall 
of Mandor was built of huge blocks of 
stone, many of which were removed to 
build the new capital Jodhpur. The 
stone palace of Ajit SiAh, who died in 
1724, is now quite deserted, and can 
hardly be inspected on account of the 
swarmsof bats. There are some gigantic 
figures of divinities and heroes. 


ROUTE 11. 

JAYPUR TO ALWAB, BEWABI, 
GURGAON, AND DIHLI. 

The traveller will proceed by the 
RAjpAtAna Malwa Railway to Alwar. 
The stations are as follows : — 


w 


k 
* <8 

5 ^ 

Names of Stations. 

Time. 

MS. 

Jaypur 

A.M. 

8.52 

P.M. 

8.35 

14 

Jlier . ... 

10. 5 

10.90 

28 

Damta 

10.51 

11.35 

A.M. 

39 

Amu . . . . 

11.20 

12.23 

40 

Bandlkul Junction . 

11.40 

P.M. 

12.52 

61 

RAfgarh. . . . 

Malakhera . 

1.14 

2.31 

71 

1.50 

3.13 

83 

Alwar . ... 

2.31 

4. 9 


Remarks. — There Is nearly half-an-liour to 
wait at Bandlkul, and good refreshment 
rooms. 

Alwar , — The dAk banglA is about 
110 yds. from the railway station. The 
Residency is about m. from the 
city. At the door are 2 white marble 
figures of Buddha, about half the size 


of life. In going to the Residency 
the traveller will pass through the 
grounds of the palace called Ba n i Ri l dw, 
so called from RAjA Rani Si Ah, who died 
in August, 1857. This palace is also 
called the Moti Dongarf. The grounds 
are tastefully laid out. It contains 
some fine courts, and a lieautiful 
Darb&r room. The view from the 
roof of this room towards the fort 
over the temples uuder the hill, on 
which the fort is built, with the tanks 
and Chhatrl of BaklitAwar SiAU in 
the foreground, is considered almost 
unique. From the Residency the 
traveller may visit the new palace , 
which is under the hill on which the 
fort is built. This palace was built in 
1833, and has been recently extensively 
repaired by the architect, Pandit Sham- 
buiiAtli ; he found that the timber was 
quite black, and so rotten that it would 
crumble between the fingers, and he 
has replaced the beams with iron 
rafters. The library here is kept in 
excellent order, and is rich in Oriental 
manuscripts. The librarian, Joshl 
Gangdda, keeps every manuscript in 
a separate cloth with a label. The 
chief ornament of the collection is a 
matchless GulistAn, which cost about 
£10,000, including the pay of the 
writer. It has a notice at the end 
which says that it was finished on the 
12th of Rabi’u’s SAni 1205 A.H. = 
1848 A.D., by A'gha. a pupil of Kniyid 
Muhammad Amir Rizavi, by order of 
MahArAo Raj A Bani Si Ah. Another 
beautiful book is the “ Dah Pand,” 
written by Rahim ‘ullali, in 1281 a.h. 
= 1864 A.D. 

In the centre of the wail of 
the large court of the palace is an 
elegant building called an A'ftAbi, 
and two chhattris or cenotaphs of 
marble, shaped like umbrellas, and 
adorned with carved lattice-work. 
The darbAr-room is 70 ft. long, with 
marble pillars. In it is a silver table, 
which cost 22,000 rs. The Shish Mah* 
all is very handsome, and looks ou a 
tank, to the west of which are many 
marble temples to Vishnu. To the 
south is the chhatrl or cenotaph of 
Rakhtdwar Sing A, an elegant structure. 
The upper story consists of a pavilion 
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with white marble pillars. In the 
centre of the pavement are four small 
feet cut out, and at one corner a gun, 
at the next a dagger, and at the third 
a sword and Rhieki cut in the marble. 
Visitors are here asked to take off 
their shoes. The corner stones were 
broken by the oxydisation of the iron 
by which they were clamped, and wood 
fastening!* have been substituted. 

The Tosha h Khanak may next, 
be visited. There is an emerald cup 
of large size, and also one said to 
Ixs a ruby. There are some good 
imitations of Chinese balls in ivory, 
and some curious cameos. One re- 
presents a goldsmith looking de- 
jected, and holding a gold chain 
from which a fly lias carried off a link, 
and this is so small, it can only be 
seen by a magnifying glass. There 
are here fifty handsome swords with 
hilts of gold ; one or two are from 
Persia, but most of them were made 
at Alwar, and the imitation of the 
IsfahAn steel is excellent. The super- 
intendent is a chelAor servant bom in 
the house of the RAjA. The Shish 
Malm 11 cost 10,000 rs,, and is adorned 
with pictures of RAdhA and Krishna. 
It should lie said that one of the beat 
swords in the armoury has written on 
it Amal Muhammad SAdilj KAbulf. 
* 4 The work of Mul.mmmad SAdik of 
KAbul.” The arms of Ban! Singh, 
grandfather of the present RAjd, could 
only bo worn by a man of great stature. 
His coat of mail weighs 16£ lbs , and 
the end of his spear 5 lbs., and his 
sword weighs G lbs. They are studded 
with large diamonds. There are a 
helmet and cuirass, Persian, of the 
16th century, and large enough for a 
man 7 feet high. Both are perforated 
with small bullets. They are said, 
erroneously of course, to have been 
worn by Jaswant RAo Holkar. The 
view from BakhtAwar’s Chhatrl iB one 
of the most beautiful in India. The 
white marble temples, the silver sur- 
face of the lake, the lofty hill crowned 
by the Fort, make up a lovely picture. 

The Fort . — It will bo well to start 
early in a carriage to see the Fort ; 
the drive will be to the left, passing 
the new white Caravansary ; the new 


BAzAr, where shops with two rooms 
sell for 450 rs. each ; the new Dis- 
pensary on the right, and the High 
School on the left. There is a separate 
school for the sons of chiefs. The 
carriage will now enter the town 
through a high gate ; after going a 
short distance the house may be visited 
| in which the elephant carriage is kept. 
It was built by Rani Singh, and is 
used by the RAja at the feast of the 
DasahrA. It is a car two stories high, 
and will carry fifty persons. It is 
usually drawn by four elephants, but 
sometimes by two only. Near this is 
an aviary, after which some steps are 
ascended, and the quarter is passed in 
which the chelae of the RAja, 700 in 
number, live. The walls of their houses 
are covered with paintings of RAjAs 
and elephants. 

A little beyond this the visitor 
will get into a jhdmpan, or litter, 
and Ini carried up the stony ascent 
which leads to the Fort. This ascent 
is paved with flat and rugged stones, 
extremely slippery, and as the gra- 
dient is very steep, with a precipice 
on the right hand, it is dangerous to 
ride, but the MaharAo RAjA has ridden 
up. At about 150 ft. up there is a fine 
Ficus indica, and a hut, and here tho 
steepest part of the ascent begins. It 
is called the HAthl Mora, “ elephant’s 
turn,” because those animals cannot 
go beyond this point. There is another 
hut further up at a place called GhAzf 
Mard, so called from a champion of 
the faith, who was killed there. It 
takes about 38 minutes to walk from 
that place to the gate of the Fort. 
The scar]) of the rock is 27 ft. high. 
The ascent at the gate is very steep. 
The visitor will pass inside the fort, a 
large ruined mansion of RaghunAth, 
a chela of the RAjA, formerly governor 
of the Fort. On the left hand is a 
cannon 12 ft. long, with a bore of 4 in. 
Thence to the inner fort is 100 yds. 
Hero there is a very handsome and 
commodious mansion, with rooms for 
about 20 people. It commands a mag- 
nificent view over the valley and ad- 
joining hills. There is a DarbAr room 
here, with many pillars chunamed. 

The visitor will now walk to the E» 
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bastion, called the Sandan Buiy, near 
which is what is called the Haw a ha 
ba ng Id. Ou this Burj, which is 200 ft. 
lower than the inner fort, are 3 can- 
nons, and 3 more at the Haw A kd 
bangla. The biggest gun is 24 ft. long, 
but it lias burst, and a fragment of it 
is lying at a distance. The fracture 
shows that the gun has been made of 
bars, with an outer covering 5 in. 
thick. The bore is 6 in. in diameter. 
From this bastion there is a fine view 
over the city. N. of the city, at 1 m. 
off, is the Jail, and 2 m. to the S. is the 
artillery ground and Top Khdnah, 
“ artillery arsenal.” It must be said 
that this hill and the surrounding hills 
abound in tigers and panthers. Ou 
returning the visitor may rest under a 
large tree, where the road branches to 
the right of the entrance. It goes 
down to a ravine, where, at the dis- 
tance of a m. and 1, is the Chhatri 
of Pratdp Sinh, and a spring of 
water, as also temples to Shiva, Sitd- 
ram, and Karanji, a name of Devi, 
and a small monument to the Queen 
of Pratdp Sihh, who underwent sati. 

After descending the Uhdt, the 
traveller may go to the Menagerie, 
which is near the 1st square, where 
are 4 very fine tigers, so savage that 
they rush at the bars when any one 
approaches, rearing up abo^e the 
height of a man. 

The Jail may next be visited. 
There are more than 500 prisoners, of 
whom 30 are women, besides 5 or 0 
boys. The lunatics are kept in the 
jail, but in a separate quarter. Crimi- 
nals are executed about a £ of a m. to 
the N. There is about one execution 
on an average in the year. The hos- 
pital is merely one of the cells. To 
separate the boys they are kept in a 
comer of the hospital, an objection- 
able arrangement. There are no soli- 
tary cells. Carpets, darlx, a sort of 
rug, and bedding are made at this jail, 
and also paper. The large hammer 
for pulping paper is moved by tread- 
ing. This is the only hard work. 
There was an inrnde here, in which 
Major Cadell, V.-C., was in great dan- 
ger. The prisoners attacked him with 
billets of wood on being ordered to 


work, which they had never done 
before. All the guard, 124 in number, 
ran away, and Major Cadell was only 
saved by Mr. Hatherley, the Governor, 
who managed to get him outside, and 
then galloped off for assistance. 

The Rdjd’s stables arc worth a visit. 
There are 200 horses, some of them 
very fine. 

The to ml) of Hath Jang , which is 
near the station on the Bhartpur 
road, should not be passed over. 
Its dome is a conspicuous object. 
There are 3 stories, and then a short 
one, and then the dome. At the N.W. 
comer is an inscription which gives 
the date in Nagari. Curiously enough, 
the month is the Muslim llab’iu’l Avval 
27, but the year is Samwat 1604, the 
Hindi year = 1547 A.D. and 955 A.H. 
It is not known now who Fatli Jang 
was. The dimensions of the tomb arc 
62 ft. sq. at base, 19 steps lead to the 
1st verandah, 16 to the 2nd, and 15 to 
the 3rd, each about a ft. high. To the 
top of the dome is about 30 ft. more, so 
that the total height is about 100 ft. 
Near the public railway station at 
Alwar is a private one for the M ah dr do 
Rdjd, a handsome building. 

Alwar city had, by the Census of 
1872, a pop. of 52,357 souls. The 1st 
mention of this place is in Ferishtah, 
who speaks of a struggle between Alwar 
and Ajmir in 1195 a.d. The most con- 
spicuous temple u that o/Jajanndth in 
the market place. The Tirpavligtt 
which crosses the main street is said to 
be the tomb of Taraug Sulfcdn, brother 
of Flrdz Shdh. 

Rewdri. — To reach this place the 
traveller must leave the Alwar railway 
station by the Rdjpdtdnd Mdlwa line. 
The stations are as follows : — 


h 

t* 

Names of Stations. 

Time. 

MS. 


P.M. 

A.M. 


Alwar. 

2.31 

4. 9 

17 

KhairthiU . . . 

3.25 

5.20 

37 

Bawrtl 

4.27 

0.56 

40 

Hewiiri .... 

4.52 

7,31 


Remarks. — The food at the refreshment 
room at RowArt canuot be commended. 
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Rewdrf was founded in 1000 A.D. by 
Rdjd RAwat. There are the ruins of a 
still older town E. of the modem 
walls. The RAj&s of RewAri were par- 
tially independent, even under the 
Mughuls. They built the fort of Go- 
kalgarh, near the town, which is now in 
ruins, but was evidently once very 
strong. They coined their own money, 
and their currency was called Gokal 
Sikkah. After the fall of the Mughul 
Empire the MarAthas got possession 
of ReWArl, and then the JAts of Bhart- 
piir. In 1805 it came under Brit- 
ish rule. It is a place of consider- 
able trade, particularly in iron and 
salt. The Town Hall is handsome. 
The pop. in 1876 was 25,287. Gokal- 
gayh may be visited, but the chief at- 
traction to the traveller would be the 
shooting, as tigers and large game are 
plentiful in the hills. The Jain tern - 
j)lex, however, close to the town maybe 
visited. They are paved with marble, 
and have gilt arches. 

Ghxrg&on. — The traveller may now 
proceed by the same line of railway to 
Gurgaon. The following are the 
stations : — 


If 

i* 

Names of Stations. 

Time. 

MS. 

12 

24 

30 

RewAri 

JntonH . . . . 

Garhl Ilnrsaru . an. 

„ „ dep. 

GurgAon . 

P.M. 

5. 7 
6.51 
6.25 
6.28 
6.47 

A.M. 

7.46 
S.48 
9.38 

9.46 
10.15 


Gurgdon town is the head-quarters of 
the districtof the same name, which has 
an area of 1 ,980 sq. m. , and a pop. of 
nearly 700,000. The whole W. part of 
the district was formerly covered with 
dense jungle, whence bands of maraud- 
ing Mem used to issue and plunder the 
country up to the very walls of Dihlf. 
Bishop Hebcr, who passed through in 
1825, speaks of the country as abound- 
ing in tigers, but with no human in- 
habitants except banditti. Since Brit- 
ish rule, which began in about 1804, 
the marauders have been weeded out. 
In May, 1857, the NtiwAb of Farrujsh. 


Mi to Streak . 

nagar, the principal feudatory of the 
district, joined in the great rebellion, 
for which, after peace was restored, 
his territory was confiscated. The 
sportsman may find occupation here ; 
deer, hares, and foxes abound, and 
wolves are common in the hills, where 
also leopards may he found. There is 
a very extensive lake to the E. of the 
town, called the Najafgarh Jhil, where 
waterfowl arc numerous. 

The next Btation to Gurgaon is 
Dihll ; for a description of this most 
interesting place, sec Murray’s “Hand- 
book of Bengal,” The distance is only 
10 m., and the traveller may leave by 
the 6 47 P.M. or lO’lo A.M. train. The 
journey takes about 50 minutes. 


ROUTE 12. 

DIHLi TO ROHTAK, HANSI, MISAK, 
AND SIR8AH. 

JRohtak is 42 m. to the N.W. of 
Dihlf. It is the capital of a British 
District, which has mi area of 181 1 sq. 
m. Its pop. in 1868 was 536,959. The 

5 >oj>. of the town iu 1868 was 14,153. 
;t is known to be very ancient, but its 
early history is lost. Its ancient site 
was Khokrakot, a little way to the N. 
of the modem town. According to 
tradition, it is said to have been re- 
built in the middle of the 4tli century 
A.D., but others say that this took 
place in 1146 A.D., under the rule of 
Frith vi Rdj. In 1824 it became the 
head-quarters of a British District. In 
1857 it was attacked by the troops of 
the Nfiwdbsof Farruklinagar, Jhajjar 
and Bahddurgarh, and by those of 
the chiefs of Birsah and $i$dr. They 
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plundered the Station and destroyed 
the records. For this the NAwAb of 
Jhajjar was executed, and the NiiwAb 
of BaliAdurgarh banished. Part of 
Jhajjar was added to Itohtak. 

Iu this route the traveller will leave 
the line of railway and have to hire a 
vehicle. He will find T. B.’s at the 
principal Stations. If fond of sport, 
he will be fully employed, as wild hog, 
deer, and hares, pea-fowl, partridges, 
and other game birds are plentiful 
throughout the year. To these may be 
added in the cold season wild geese, 
bustards, and flamingoes. Wolves are 
common, and leopards arc occasionally 
met with. 

The traveller will now proceed to 
Hansi. 

H&nsi is a town with 13,563 in- 
habitants. It lies on the W. JamnA 
Canal, and cn the road from Dihli to 
IJisar, 16 m. to the E. of HisAr. It is 
said to have been founded by Anang 
PA1 TuAr, King of Dihli, and was long 
the capital of HariAno. A high brick 
wall, with bastions and loopholes, sur- 
rounds the town, and the canal which 
flows by it is fringed with handsome 
trees. In 1783 it was desolated by 
famine, but in 1795 the famous adven- 
turer George Thomas fixed his head- 
quarters at Hansi, which forthwith 
began to revive. In 1802, British 
rule was established, and a canton- 
ment was fixed here in which a con- 
siderable force, chiefly of local levies, 
was stationed. In 1857, these troops 
mutinied, murdered all the Europeans 
they could lay hands upon, and plun- 
dered the country. When i>eace was 
restored, the cantonment was aban- 
doned. At Tosh&n, 23 m. to the S.W., 
are some ancient inscriptions which 
have hitherto baffled all attempts at 
deciphering them. They are cut in 
the rock, and half the way up is a tank 
excavated in the rock, which is much 
visited by pilgrims, who come from 
great distances to the yearly fair there. 

Hlsar is the capital of a division 
with 3 districts, lJi?Ar, Itohtak, and 
Sirsah, a total area of 8,478 sq. m., and 
a pop. of 1,232,435. A canal made by 
the Emperor Firuz ShAh crosses from 
£• to W, In 182$ it was restored by 


the British, and is now called the W. 
JamnA Canal. In this place as well 
as in HAnsi, the local levies revolted 
during the mutiny of 1867, but before 
Dihli was taken, a body of Sikh levies, 
aided by contingents from PatiAlA and 
BtkAnir, under General Van Cortlaiult, 
utterly routed the rebelB. 

This place too is well suited for a 
sportsman. As late as 1830 lions were 
to be found, but now wolves, wild 
hog, black partridges, hares, and quail 
abound. 

The town of #i$Ar was founded in 1 354 
AD. by the Emperor FirAz Shah, whose 
favourite residence it became. The 
pop. is 14,133, by the census of 1868. 
The ruins of Firuz ShAh’s town are 
scattered over the plain S. of the 
modern city. There is a cattle farm 
here managed by a European Super- 
intendent. Attached to it is an estate 
of 43,287 acres for pasturage. 

Sirmh . — There is a good staging 
hang] A at this place, and a Court 
House and Civil Offices. The town 
and fort are supposed to have been 
founded by one KAjA Saras, about 
1300 years ago. A Muslim historian 
mentions it as Sarsuti. A great cattle 
fair is held here in August aiul Sep- 
tember, at which 150,000 head of 
cattle are exposed for sale. The 
Ghaggar river, which is a formidable 
torrent in the rainy months, is dry 
from October to July. During the 
cold season its bed is occupied with 
rich crops of rice and wheat, and in 
these fields will be found excellent 
quail shooting. There is also a con- 
siderable marshy lake where water- 
fowl congregate. 
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BOUTE 13. 

HjtNSf TO JIND, KARNAl AND SAHA- 
RANPUB. 

From Hdnsi to Jind is about 27 m., 
which must be done in a hired gdri. 
There is a high-road all the way. A 
halt may be made at Kaniaund, about 
half-way. 

Jbu? is the capital of a native State, 
which was founded in 17(53. The chief 
was recognised as Rdjd by the Emperor 
of Dihli in 1708. The Rdjds were of 
the Sikh faith, and have always been 
staunch supporters of the British. 
Bdgh Sinli, who was Rdjd in Lord 
Lake's time, was of great assistance to 
that General, and Lord Lake confirmed 
the grants of land made to the Kdjd 
by the Emperors of Dihli and SSindhia. 
After the Sntlaj campaign, the Go- 
vsrnor-General bestowed a small ad- 
ditional estate on the ltdj a. In 1857 
Swardp Sinh was ltdj A, and was the 
first to march against the mutineers at 
Dihli. His troops formed the van- 
guard of the British army, and he re- 
mained with that army till Dihli was 
taken. His troops took part in the 
storming of the city. For these ser- 
vices territory of the worth of £11,681 
per annum was conferred on him. 
The present Rdjd, Raghbir Sinh, 
G.C.S.I., is a Sikh of the Sidhu Jat 
tribe, and is entitled to a salute of 1 1 
guns. The area of the Jind territory 
is 1236 sq. m., with a pop. of 311,000. 
The military force consists of 10 guns, 
79 artillerymen, 200 cavalry, and 1,600 
infantry. 

The town is situated on Firtiz Shdh’s 
Canal. There is a good bdzdr, and the 
palace of the Itdjd is a handsome 
building. The road is good, and crosses 
the canal by a bridge. 

Karn&l. — This town is traditionally 
of great antiquity, being said to have 
been founded by Rdjd Kama, cham- 
pion of the Kauravas, in the great 
war of the Mahdbhdrata. It was 
Beizcd by the Rdjds of Jind, in the 
middle of the 18th century, and 
wrested from them in 1795, by the 


adventurer George Thomas. It was 
conferred by Lord Lake in 1803 upon 
Ndwdb Muhammad Kh an, a Mandil 
Pathdn. A British cantonment was 
maintained here until 1841, when it 
was abandoned, probably owing to the 
insalubriousness of the site, as the W. 
Jamnd Canal, passing the city, inter- 
cepts the drainage, and causes mala- 
rious fever. A wall 12 ft. high in- 
closes the town. The streets are nar- 
row and crooked, and the water con- 
tains much impurity. Jacquemont 
speaks of this town as “ an infamous 
sink, a heap of every sort of un- 
cleanliness.” He adds, “ I have seen 
nothing so bad in India, and it is fair 
to mention that amongst the natives 
its filth is proverbial. It has, how- 
ever, a handsome vwtqve overtopping 
the wall, which is worth a visit.’* The 
town has now 27,000 inhabitants. To 
the W. of it is the Civil Station, on 
the site of the former cantonment. The 
T. B. iH also here. 

Kamal is famous ns being the place 
where a great battle decided the fate 
of India.* Here on Februavy 18th. 
1739, Nadir Shdh attacked the army 
of Muhammad Shdh, and has left an 
account of the battle in a letter to his 
son. Muhammad Shdh had surrounded 
his camp with entrenchments, which 
appeared so formidable to Nadir that 
he would not permit his soldiers to 
attack them. The battle lasted 2 
hours, 20,000 of the Indian soldiers 
were killed, and a much greater 
number taken prisoners. An immense 
treasure, a number of elephants, part 
of the artillery .of the EmjKjror, and 
rich spoils of every description fell 
into Nddir’s hands. The Persian loss 
is variously stated at from 500 to 
2,500 killed. The next day Muham- 
mad Shdh surrendered himself to 
Nddir, and thus the conquest of India 
was accomplished. 

From Kamdl an expedition may 
be made to Pdnipat , which is 20 
m, to the S, Pdnipat is a town 
with 25,276 inhabitants. It is 

* To show how meagre are the accounts of 
Indian affairs given by our so-called historians, 
the date of this decisive battle is not given by 
Elphlnstone and Mill or any other writer, 
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situated on the Grand Trunk Road, 
53 m. N. of Dihli ; it is the head- 
quarters of a district of the same 
name. It is of very great .antiquity, 
being one of the places called pat* or 
praxthax demanded of Duryodhana 
by Yudi^hthira, about 1100 B.c. It 
is famous for being the place where 3 
of the most celebrated battles in India 
have been fought. 

Here on the 21st April, 1526, 
Bdbar encountered Ibrahim Lodi. 
On the night before the battle Bdbar 
had sent out 5.000 men to make a 
night attack on the Afghdn army, 
but this had failed owing to a 
delay on the part of the attacking 
force, which did not reach the enemy 's 
camp till dawn. With the first streaks 
of light next day the Mughul pickets 
reported that the Afghdn s were ad- 
vancing in battle array. Bdbar im- 
mediately prepared for action, and 
appointed commanders to each divi- 
sion. On the r. and 1. of the whole 
line he stationed strong flanking 
parties of Mugliuls, who, when ordered, 
were to wheel round, and take the 
enemy in flank and rear. When the 
Afghans arrived at the Mughul lines 
they hesitated for a moment, and 
Bdbar availed himself of their halting 
to attack them ; at the same time 
sending his flanking parties to wheel 
round and charge them in the** rear. 
Bdbar’s 1. wing was roughly handled, 
but be supported it by a strong de- 
tachment from the centre, and the 
Afghdns in the end were driven back. 

On the r. too the battle was obstinately 
contested. Bdbar* s artillery, however, 
was very effective, and at last the 
Afghdns got into confusion. They 
maintained the battle till noon, when 
they gave way in all directions. The 
rcstwas mere pursuit and slaughter. 
According to Mughul accounts 15,000 
Afghdns were left dead on the field of 
battle, and those who fled from the 
field were chased as far as Agra The 
body of Ibrdhim Lodi was found the 
same afternoon with 5,000 or 6,000 of 
his soldiers lying in heaps around him. 
Bdbar reached Dihli on the 3rd day 
after the battle, and on the Friday 
following his name as Emperor was 


read in the public prayers at the 
Grand Mosque. 

The 2nd great battle was fought in 
the latter part of 1556 A.D., when the 
youthful Akbar, who had just suc- 
ceeded his father the Emperor Humd- 
yiin, defeated Hlmii the general of 
tf ulfcdn Muhammad Shdh ’Adil, nephew 
of Shir Shdh. Hi mu had 50,000 
cavalry, and 500 elephants, besides 
infantry and guns, but after a well 
contested battle he was wounded in 
the eye by an arrow, taken prisoner, 
and put to death. This battle was 
decisive of the fate of the Afghdn 
dynasty called the Stir. 

The 3rd battle took place on the 
7th of January, 1761 A.I>., when the 
whole strength of the Mardthas was 
defeated with terrible slaughter by 
Ahmad Shdh Durrdnf. All the Ma- 
rdtha chieftains of note, Holkar 
Sindhia, the Gdekwdr, the Peshwa’s 
cousin and son, were present with 
their forces. The Mardtlm army is 
said to have amounted to 15,000 in- 
fantry, 55,000 cavalry, 200 guns, and 
Pin ddris and camp followers, number- 
ing 200,000 men. The Afghan force 
consisted of 38,000 infantry, 42,000 
cavalry, and 70 guns, besides numerous 
irreguiars ; but the Marthas had al- 
lowed themselves to be cooped up in 
their camp for many days. They were 
starving, and on the morning of the 
battle they marched out with the ends 
of their turbans loose, their heads and 
faces anointed with turmeric, and with 
every other sign of despair. Scodasheo 
lido, the cousin and generalissimo of 
the Peshwd, with Wishwds Rdo, the 
Peshwd’s eldest son, and Jaswant lido 
Powdr, were opposite the Afghdn 
Grand Vazir. The great standard of 
the Mardtfia nation, the BhagirA 
Jlienda, or Red Banner, floated in the 
Mardtha van, and there were 3 Jain- 
pafJtAx, or ,, Grand Ensigns, of the 
Peshwd in the field. 

The Marthas made a tremendous 
charge full on the Afgjidn centre, 
and broke through 10,000 cavalry 
under the Yazir, which unwisely re- 
ceived them without advancing. 
The dust awl confusion were so great 
that the combatants could only dia- 
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anguish each other by the war-cry. 
The Yazir ShAh Wall KhAn, who was 
n full armour, threw himself from his 
iorsc to rally his men, but most of 
he Afghans gave way. 

JbrAhim KhAn GArdi. who com- 
nanded the MarAtha artillery, broke 
he Rohillas, who formed the r. wing of 
he Muhammadan army, and killed or 
bounded 8,000 of them. Aljmad ShAh 
10 w evinced his generalship ; ha sent 
lis pergonal guards to rally the fugi- 
tives, and ordered up his reserves to 
support the Yazir. In this pro- 
tracted and close struggle the physical 
strength of the AfghAns was an over- 
match for the slighter frames of the 
HindAs. 

A little after 2 f.m. WishwAs RAo 
was mortally wounded, and 8eo- 
daslico RAo, after sending a secret 
message to Holkar, charged into the 
thickest of the fight and disappeared. 
Whatever the message to Ilolkar was 
it proved instantaneously fatal, for he 
went off and was followed by the 
•GAekwAr. The MarAthas then fled ; 
thousands were cut down, and vast 
munbers were suffocated in the ditch 
of their entrenchment. The village 
of PAnipat was crowded with men, 
women, and children, to whom the 
AfghAns showed no mercy. They took 
the women and children as slaves, 
and after ranging the men in lines, 
amused themselves with cutting off 
their heads. The news of the disaster 
was communicated to the PeshwA by 
the Hill dll bankers in the following 
characteristic letter : — “Two pearls 
have been dissolved, 29 gold muhrs 
have been lost, and of the silver and 
copper the total cannot be cast up.” 

The modern town of PAnipat stands 
near the old bank of the JamnA, upon 
a high mound consisting of the dAbris 
of earlier buildings. In the centre of 
the town the streets are well paved, 
but the outskirts are low and squalid. 
There is a tolerable T.B. and the usual 
civil offices. 

From KamAl to S&liAranpAr is 
about 40 m. as the crow flies, but a 
circuitous route must be taken, which 
at AH events will give the traveller an 
opportunity of shooting, 
r 1MMLL. 


-SakdrMipur* 

Saharanpur. — This is a municipal 
city with a pop. of 43,814 persons. 
It is the head-quarters of the JamnA 
Canal establishment. It is a well 
built town, and the capital of a 
district of the same name, which 
has an area of 2,219 sq. m., and 
a pop. (1872) of 884,017 souls. 

The town was founded in the reign 
of Muhammad Tughlak about 1340 A. D. 
Tt was called from ShAh Haran Chishtf, 
whose shrine is still much visited by 
Muslims. It was a favourite place of 
summer resort of the Mughul court. 
In the reign of ShAh JahAn a royal 
hunting scat, called BAdshuh M ah all, 
was built by ’All MardAn KhAn, the 
projector of the Eastern JamnA ( 'anal. 
Unhappily the canal was neglected 
during the decline of the Mugful 
Empire, and was never of much utility 
till the district came under British 
rule. Sir P. Cautlcy, R.E., recon- 
structed the canal, since which time 
cultivation has spread on every side. 
In 1855 tho Ganges canal was opened, 
which has greatly added to the fer- 
tility of the country. On the 2nd of 
June, 1867, some of the SipAhls at 
SahAranpAr fired on their officers. 

The hotel and T.B. arc near the rail- 
way station. There is an English 
church, consecrated in 1858. There is 
also an American Presbyterian church, 
and a Mission from that body. There 
is an old Rohilla fort, which is used 
as a Court House. There is also a 
handsome new mosque. The main at- 
traction to the traveller, however, 
will be the Government- Hot antral 
Garden*, where many valuable plants 
have been acclimatized. 

The Government Garden at Sail Aran- 
pAr is 440 yds. from N. to S. where 
longest, and rather over 600 yds. from 
E. to W. at its extreme breadth. There 
is one gate on the W. side, and one on 
the E. side, .two on the S. side, and 
one on the N. Entering by the N. 
gate the first thing reached is the 
Agricultural garden, and beyond it to 
the E. the Medicinal garden ; beyond 
this to the S. is the Linnaean Garden. 
After passing the S.W. gate the first 
thing reached is the Horticultural 
Department on the right, and the 
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Dodb Canal Tree nursery. Beyond 
these to the N. is the nursery for 
cuttings, on the right, and that* for 
bulbous plants on the left. N. of 
these arc the nursery for fruit 1 rees, 
and the nursery for seedlings, and N. 
of these again are a Hindu Temple, 
and a tank and wells. 

The S.E. gate leads to some Sati 
monuments, and some ChhatrU , be- 
fore reaching which the Doab Canal 
Tree nursery is passed. Saharan pur 
is celebrated as the station whence 
the trigonometrical survey of the 
Himalayas was commenced by Cap- 
tains Hodgson and Herbert. It was 
begun at a house called Bclville, 
belonging to the late Mr. Grindall, 
Judge and Magistrate of the station, 
which was found to be elevated 
1,013 ft. above the sea, and extended 
to the snowy peaks which add so much 
sublimity to the view of the N. of 
Sahdranptir. 


ROUTE 14. 

BAHARANPUR TO HARDWAR BY POST 
CARRIAGE. 

The distance is 10 m. 6 f. The rates 
vary, but the whole carriage will in 
general cost from 12 to 20 rs. 

Names of Stages. Distance. 

ms. fur. 

1. fcikaivlarpdr . . . 13 4 

2. Daulfttjmr . . , . 13 7 

8. Hurdwar . . . . 13 2 

Total 40 5 

Remarks. —T liree Btreams have to be | 
crossed, the Nagarriao, * IlindAva and Vati, 
the first bridged, the others fordable. 

Hardwdr.-— Ilardw&r is a town of 
21,666 inhabitants. The height above 


sea-level is 1,024 ft. It is situated on 
the right bank of the Ganges at the 
southern base of the Siwdlik range by 
a gorge through which that great river 
enters the plains. The town is of 
great antiquity, and has borne many 
names. It was originally known as 
Kdpila, or Gupila, from the sage Gu- 
pila, who passed a long period here in 
[ religious austerities at a spot still 
! called Kdpila Sthdna. 

In the 7th century A.D., the Chinese 
pilgrim, Hiouen Thsang, visited a city 
which he calls Mo-Yu-Lo, which Gene- 
ral Cunningham identifies with Maya- 
piir, a little S. of the modern Hardwdr. 
On the left is the Chandi Pahdr, 
on the top of which is a temple con- 
nected with those in Hardwdr. 

Owing to its proximity to the hills 
and the great declivity the Ganges 
here divides into several channels, 
intercepted by large islands, many of 
which are placed beyond the reach of 
high flood-water. One of these chan- 
nels commences about 2J ra. above 
Hardwdr, and flows by it and by 
Mdyapdr and Kankhal, rejoining the 
parent stream a little below the last 
town. 

It is from a spot on this hank 
between Mdyapdr and Kankhal the 
head -waters of the great Ganges canal 
are taken. Hardwdr was visited in 
1 790 by Hardwickc, who calls it a 
small place, ltaper, in 1808, describes 
it as very inconsiderable, “ having 
only one street about 15 ft. in breadth 
and a furlong and a half in length. 
Most of the houses have the upper 
part of brick and the lower part of 
stone, which is of good quality.'* The 
street is now fully £ of a m. long, 
The name of Hardwdr, “Door of Hari 
or Vishnu,” is comparatively modern, 
and probably does not date further 
back than 1400 A.D. The followers of 
Shiva assert that the proper name is 
Haradwdra, “ the door of Shiva." It 
was, however, the scene of sacred 
rites long before the worship of Shiva 
and Vishnu existed in their prosent 
form. 

The great object of attraction is the 
temple of Gangd Dwdra and the ad- 
joining bathing gbd$. This ghdf had 
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its name from the Char an, or foot- 
print of Vishnu, or Hari, impressed on 
a stone let into the upper wall, which 
is an object of great veneration. Each 

)ilgrim struggles to be first to plunge 

nto the pool after the propitious mo- 
ment has arrived, and stringent police 
regulations arc required to prevent 
the crowd from trampling one another 
to death and drowning each other 
under the sacred water. In 1819, 430 
persons, including some Slpdhis, lost 
their lives in this manner ; after which 
accident Government built the pre- 
sent enlarged ghat of GO steps, 100 ft. 
wide. The great assemblage of pil- 
grims takes place on the 1st of Baisdkh 
(March — April), when the Hindi! solar 
year begins, and the day on which the 
Ganges is said to have first appeared. 

Every 12th year the planet Jupiter 
being in Aquarius a feast of peculiar 
sanctity occurs, called a Kinnbh-nwht, 
rttended by enormous crowds. In 
ordinary years the pilgrims amount 
to 100,000, and at the Kumhh-mela to 
300,000. Hardwiclce, in 179G, esti- 
mated the number at 2J millions, and 
Kaper, in 1 808, at over 2 millions ; 
these numbers were no doubt exag- 
gerated. Riots and bloody fights were 
common ; in 1700, on the last day of 
bathing (10th April), the rival mobs 
of the Gosain and Bairdgi sects had a 
battle, in which 18,000 are said to 
have perished. In 1795 the Sikh pil- 
grims slew 500 Gosain s ; Timur mas- 
sacred a great concourse of pilgrims 
at Hardwdr. 

From Hardwdr the pilgrims proceed 
to visit the shrine of Kcdarndth, a 
name of Shiva ; and that of Bhadri- 
ndth in Garhwdl. The Hardwdr as- 
semblage is also important in a mer- 
cantile point of view, being one of the 
principal horse fairs in upper India 
where Government purchases remounts 
for the cavalry. Commodities of all 
kinds, Indian or European, find a 
ready sale, and the trade in food- 
grains is lucrative. 

General Cunningham, in his “Arch- 
aeological Reports,” vol. ii. p. 231, 
gives a valuable account of the ancient 

history of Hardwdr. He refers to the 
travels of the Chinese pilgrim Hioucn 


Thsang (quoted above), who visited 
the place in A.D. 634. He came from 
Srughna, or Hugh, which iB 38 m. from 
Thdnesar to Jfo-yu-lo, the present 
Maydpiir at the head of the Ganges 
Canal. That this is the same place as 
Hardwdr is shown by Abii’l Fazl, who 
says, “ Mdyd or Hardwdr oil the 
Ganges is considered holy.” This was 
in the time of Akbar, and in the next 
reign the place was visited by Tom 
Gory at, who; writes that at Haridwdra 
the Ganges flows amongst large rocks 
with a pretty full current. 

Hioucn Thsang describes the town 
as twenty li y or 3£ miles in circuit, 
and very populous. This corresponds 
with the extent of the old city of 
Mdydpiira, as pointed out to General 
Cunningham by the people. The trees 
extend from the bed of a torrent which 
enters the Ganges near the modern 
temple of Sarvvandth, to the old B'ort 
of Rdjd Ben, on the bank of the ( ’anal, 
a distance of 7,500 ft. The breadth 
is irregular, but it could not have been 
more than 3,000 ft. at the S. end, and 
must have been contracted to 1,000 at 
the N. end, where the Siwdlik Hills 
approach the river. These dimensions 
give a circuit of 19,000 ft., or rather 
rabre than 3J m. Within these limits 
arc the ruins of au old fort 750 ft. 
square, attributed to Rdjd Ben, and 
several lofty mounds covered with 
broken bricks, of which the largest 
and most conspicuous is just .above the 
Canal bridge. There are also 3 old 
temple*, to Ndrdyana-shila, to Mdyd- 
clevi, and to Bhairava. The antiquity 
of the place is undoubted, not only 
from the extensive foundations of large 
bricks, which arc everywhere visible, 
and the numerous fragments of 
ancient sculpture, but from the great 
variety of old coins which arc found 
here every year. 

The temple of yarayana-xhila is 
made of bricks' 94 inches square and 
24 inches thick, and is plastered on 
the outside. Round it are numerous 
squared stones and sculptures, amoug 
which is a small figure of Buddha the 
ascetic, and a stone which has be- 
longed to the deeply carved cusped 
roof of an older temple. The temple 
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of MdyA-devi is built entirely of stone, 
and General Cunningham thinks it 
may be as old as the 10th or 11th cen- 
tury. The principal statue, which is 
called Mdyd-devl, is a 3-headed and 
4-armed female in the act of kill- 
ing a prostrate figure ; in one hand is 
a discus, in another what resembles a 
human head, and in a third a trident. 
General Cunningham points out that 
this cannot be May A, the mother of 
Buddha, and thinks it may be Durga, 
to whom Vishnu gave his discus, and 
Shiva his trident. Close by is a 
squatting figure with 8 arms, which 
must be Shiva, and outside the temple 
is the bull Nandi. Outside the temple 
of Sarvvanath is a statue of Buddha 
under the Bodhi tree, accompanied 
by 2 standing and 2 flying figures. 
On the pedestal is a wheel with a lion, 
with a lion on cither side. 

The exact time for bathing is the 
moment when the sun enters Aries. 
But this day no longer corresponds 
with the vernal solstice. The Hindi! 
calendar makes no allowance for the 
precession of the equinoxes. Their 
New Year's Day has accordingly 
gradually receded from the true period 
until the difference is now as much as 
21 days, the great bathing day having 
been for many years past on the 11th 
of April. The advantages supposed to 
be derived from bathing in the Ganges 
are the cleansing from all sins. This 
belief was as strong in 634 A.D. as it 
is now. j 

Gamjadwara is celebrated in the 
Pnrdnas as the scene of Daksha’s 
sacrifice, to which he neglected to in- 
vite Shiva, the husband of his daughter 
Sati. Sati attended the sacrifice in 
spite of Shiva’s warning not to do so, 
and was so shocked at her father’s 
disrespect that she went to the bank 
of the Ganges and by her own splen- 
dour consumed her body. Enraged at 
Bati’s death Shiva produced Vira- 
Bhadra, who cut off Dak^a's head 
and threw it in the fire. Shiva restored 
Dak§ha to life, but as his head had 
bceu consumed, replaced it with that of j 
a goat or ram. The spot where Dak^ha ! 
is supposed to have prepared his sacri- j 
flee is now marked by the temple of 


Daksheshwara, a form of Shiva. It is 
at the S. end of Kankhal, 24 m. below 
the bathing gli&t. The temple has 
originally had a dome, but the dome 
was broken by a tree of tho Ficus 
indica species. It appears from the 
construction of the dome that the 
temple is of later date than the 
Muhammadan conquest. In front of 
the temple is a small square building 
containing a bell presented by the 
Raja of Nipdl in 1848 A.i>. Around 
the temple are several smaller ones, 
but none of any interest. 

Jlurlti {lloorkec ). — The traveller may 
return from HardwAr to SahAranpur 
by Riiriri, which is a modem manufac- 
turing town 22 m. E. of Saharan pur, 
head-quarters of a district which has 
an area of 789 sq. m. and a pop. (in 
1872) of 242,696 persons. Iliirki 
stands on a ridge overlooking the bed 
of the Soliini river. Up to 1845 it was 
merely a mud-built village, it is now 
a flourishing town of 10,778 inhabi- 
tants, with broad metalled roadways 
meeting at right* angles and lined 
with excellent shops. The Gauge x 
Canal passes to the E. of the town be- 
tween raised embankments. It is the 
head-quarters |of the Ganges Canal 
workshops and iron foundry, esta- 
blished in 1845, extended and im- 
proved in 1852, and employing in 1868 
1069 hands. 

The Thomason Civil Engineering 
College, founded in 1847 for in- 
structing natives in engineering, had 
121 students in 1871. Bi'irki is a 
cantonment for native sappers and 
miners, and there arc some British 
soldiers, so that the garrison numbers 
about 1 ,000 men. There are a Church, 
Dispensary, Police-station, Post-office, 
and a Mission School of the Society 
for the Projmgation of the Gospel. 
There is also an excellent Meteoro- 
logical Observatory, 
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ROUTE 15. 

SAHARANPOr TO DERAH, MAStfRI, 
LAND UR, AND CHAKRATA. 

Tho stages from SaliAranpilr to 
Derail are as follows : — 


Names of Stages. . • Distance. 

ms. fur. 

1. Ilarauralr* . . . .80 

9v Kheri+ s 2 

3. Mohan Chaukif . . . 10 4 

4. Dhorpur Chaukil . ..80 

5. Deiali 7 0 


J tenth , — Derail is the capital of tho 
Derail Diin district, which has an area 
of G77 sq. m. and a population of 
75,005 souls. Derail itself has (1872) 
7, JUG inhabitants. It is prettily 
situated in the midst of a mountain 
valley at an elevation of more than 
2,800 ft. above sea-level. It was 
founded by Guru RAm Rai, who 
settled in the Dun at the end of the 17th 
century. His temple is a handsome 
building in the style of the mausoleum 
of the Emperor Jahangir, and forms 
the chief ornament of the town. To 
the W. is the cantonmeut of the 2nd 
GiirkhA Rifles, who have their head- 
quarters here. There is also a mission 
of the American Presbyterian Church. 

In the earliest ages of Hindii legend 
Dcrah Diin formed part of a region 
known as Kedarkhand, the abode of 
Shiva, from whom also the ShiwAlik 
Hills are called. Here 11 Am A and his 
brother arc said to have done penance 
for killing RAvana, and here the 5 
PdTidus stopped on their way to the 
3nowy range where they immolated 
themselves. Authentic history knows 
nothing of Derah till the 17th cen- 
tury. Ram RAI, who was driven from 
the PanjAb and the Guruship from 
doubts as to his legitimacy, founded 
Derah. In 1757 Najibu’d daulah, 
Governor of SahAranpiir, occupied the 

* Cross tho Himlan river ami tho Soluni. 

t Road excellent, the latter part through 
forest and jungle. 

t Ascend a pass, the ascent of which is con- 
siderable, but practicable for carts, tho road is 
then stony and bad/ 

9 Very gradual ascent. 


Diin, hut he died in 1770, when the 
country was swept by various invaders. 
Last of all came the GiirkhAs, with 
whom the British went to war in 
November, 1814. At the end of 1815 
the GArkhiis ceded the country to the 
British, who had easily occupied 
Derah, and taken the strong hill 
fortress of Kalanga after a gallant 
defence. Those of the garrison who 
survival entered the service of Ranjit, 
and died to a man in battle with the 
AfgjiAns. It is probable that the in- 
habitants have trebled since the intro- 
duction of British rule. The climate 
of Derah is excellent. 

J/rtxuvt, a hill station, and Landaur, 
the adjacent convalescent depot for 
British troops, are situated upon one 
of the outer ranges of the Himalayas 
which lie to the N. of Derah Diin. 
The approach to them from Derah is 
by R&jpiir, a large native village 7 m. 
dust ant from Derah, and at an eleva- 
tion of about 3,000 ft. The old road 
from RAjpiir to Masiiri is too steep 
and too narrow for carriages, and tho 
new road is therefore very convenient, 
as vehicles and even heavy stores can 
be carried by it. 

About half-way up is JarapAni, 
a halting place where there is 
water and a bAzAr ; and here, at an 
elevation of 5,000 ft., the houses 
of European residents are first met 
with. The hill on which Masiiri is 
built rises from the plains in tho form 
of a horse-shoe, gradually ascending 
to the centre, and enclosing in the 
hollow a number of ridges winch lose 
themselves in the mass above. Ridges 
also run down from the back of the 
hill to a valley, in which flows a 
tributary of the Jarnna ; between the 
ridges N. and 8. are deep wooded 
gorges. The greater number of the 
houses are built at an elevation of 
from 0,000 to 7,200 ft., mainly on the 
8. side of the hill. The view from 
Masiiri over the valley of the Diin and 
across the ShiwAlik Hills to the plains 
is very beautiful, as also is the view 
towards the N., which is bounded by 
the peaks of the snowy range. The 
hills, however,' are bare, and the visitor 
misses the pine and deodAr forests 
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which form so beautiful a feature at 
Simla and other Himdlayan stations. 

On the side of the hill nearest the 
plains, exposed to the prevailing winds, 
there are scarcely any trees above 
a certain height, except in sheltered 
spots. To the N., however, not far 
below the ridge, trees are plentiful. 
They are principally oak, rhodo- 
dendron, and fir. In sheltered places 
a] tricots, apples, pears, and cher- 
ries flourish, together with many Eng- 
lish annual and perennial plants. The 
climate is delightful ; in May and June 
the mornings are hot till the southerly 
wind blows, which is every fore- 
noon, continuing till sunset, when a 
northerly wind commences. The rains 
begin about the middle of June, and 
are ushered in by terri fic thunder storms. 
They last till the middle of September, 
and are accompanied by heavy mists, 
chilly and wetting, which envelope the 
station for about ‘JO days. 

After the rains an equable and 
beautiful season begins. The climate 
is now delightful, the sky blue 
and clear, the air crisp ami invi- 
gorating, and so continues till the 
end of December. In October the 
weather gradually becomes cold, and 
in November is frosty. Towards 
the end of November snow falls, and 
from time to time during the suc- 
ceeding three months. It will Ihj toon 
in the maps that Landaur is a little to 
the S.W. of Mastiri. The Mastiri hill 
is connected by a narrow spur with 
the more lofty one of Landaur. The 
spur is from 20 to 30 yairis in breadth, 
with a sheer precipice of from 80 to 
100 ft. on either side. This spur is 200 
yards long, and rises rather abruptly 
to the Landaur hill, the highest point 
of which is about 900 ft. higher than 
the average of the Mastiri ridge. 

The houses and barracks at Landaur 
are built upon the ascending slope of 
the spur, and upon the precipitous 
slopes of the ridge. The barracks face 
the 8. One is on the ridge, the other 
500 ft. lower, and to the latter invalids 
are usually moved during the winter.* 

* “ Himalayan India, its Climate and 
Diseases,” l>y V. N. Macuamara. 


The very limited area of Laudaur, 
which cramps the space for outdoor 
amusements, is no small disadvantage. 

The water supply of Landaur is from 
a spring a good way down the valley 
between the two hills. The water 
from it is stored in a tank and carried 
by mules to the station above. The 
Mastiri water is entirely from springs 
and is singularly good, containing 
little organic matter, and that harm- 
less. Slight attacks of fever occur 
both at Mastiri and Landaur, but very 
serious cases of jungle fever happen to 
Europeans who venture on shooting 
expeditions into the valleys. Landaur 
is a convalescent station for European 
soldiers, and was established as such 
in 1827, the average number of in- 
valids being 200. The staff comprises 
a Commandant Surgeon and a Station 
Staff-officer. There is a permanent 
Anglo-Indian population of about 300 
persons at Landaur and Mastiri taken 
together, and this is much increased by 
an influx of visitors during the hot 
season. There are two hotels at Lan- 
daur, and three at Mastiri. Protestant 
and ltoraan Catholic churches exist at 
both places, with numerous schools 
and boarding-houses, and at Mastiri a 
public library, masonic lodge, club, 
brewery, and three banks. 

Chakrata is a military hill -station 
in the centre of the district of Dera 
I)tin called Jaimsar Bawar. Chakrdta 
is 7,000 ft. above the sea. It is only 8 
m. in a direct line from the plains, 
with which it is connected by an ex- 
cellent cart road. It is 20 m.’N.VW of 
Mastiri, the road from thence to Simla 
passing close by. The climate of 
Chakrdta is described by medical 
officers as almost perfect during the 
greater part of the year. This station 
was founded in May, 18C(J, and first 
occupied in 1859 in April. There arc 
lines for a European regiment, and a 
native town has gathered round the 
cantonment with (1872) 1,279 inhabi- 
tants. There is nothing to be seen at 
Mastiri, Landaur, and Chakrdta but 
the scenery, which is very beautiful. 
Large game shooting can be had in 
abundance by those who can climb 
hills. 
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ROUTE 16 . 

SAHARANPUR TO PATlALA, NABHA, 
AND AMBALA. 

Patiala , — Pat i Ala is the capital of a 
Sikh State, one of the group known as 
the Ois-Satlaj States. It has an area of 
5,412 sq. in., and an estimated pop. 
(1875) of 1,580.000 persons. The gross 
revenue is £459,281). The State is 
divided into 2 portions, of which the 
larger part is level country, S. of the 
Satlaj, and the other portion hills ex- 
tending to Simla, which formerly be- 
longed to Patiala, but was exchanged 
for territory in the District of Patiala. 
Within the State is a slate quarry. 
There is also a lead mine near SabAtlm, 
worked by a company, and yielding 40 
tons of ore monthly, containing from 
16 to 72 per cent, of lead. 

The ruling families of PatiAla.of .Tind, 
and of NAblia arc called the Phulkian 
Houses, because descended from Phul, 
a chaudhari or landowner of rank, 
who, in the middle of the 17th century, 
founded a village in NAblia territory, 
called after him. The chiefs of Jlnd 
and NAblia are descended from Tiloka, 
the eldest son of Phul ; the MaharAjA 
of PatiAla is descended from Rdmn, 
the 2nd son, and is a Sikh of the Sidhu 
.Tat tribe. Phul died in 1652. Ala 
SiAh, grandson of Phul, defeated the 
Imperial general, NAwnb Asad ’Alt 
KhAn, at the battle of Banala, but was 
reduced to submission by Ahmad ShAh 
Dufrdnt. On the departure of that 
monarch, however, he defeated and 
killed the AfgJiAn governor of Sirhind. 
Notwithstanding this, Airmail ShAh re- 
ceived him again into favour. ’Alt 
Sinh died at PatiAla in 1765, and was 
succeeded by Amar Sinh, who received 
from Al;mad ShAh the title of RAjA-i- 
ltAjagAn Bali Artur and a flag and drum. 
He died in 1761. In 1783 a terrible 
famine desolated PatiAla during the 
reign of $Ahib Si Ah. In the NipAl 
war the MahArAjA of PatiAla assisted 
the British against the GArkhAs. To- 
wards the end of his life $Alpb SiAh 
became partially insane, and the inter- 


vention of the British Government was 
repeatedly required. It became neces- 
sary to appoint the Queen Aus KMr 
regent. On the 26th of March, 1813, 
RajA Sdljib Sinh died. He was suc- 
ceeded by Karan Sinh, who received 
16 parganahs for the aid lie gave to 
the British in the war with NipAl. In 
1827 Karan SiAh subscribed £200,000 
to the British G per Cent. Loan. On 
the 23rd of Dec., 1845, Karan Sinh 
died, and was succeeded by his son 
Narendra SiAh, then 23 years of age. 
During the disturbances of 1850, no 
prince rendered more conspicuous ser- 
vice to the British than the Mahdrdjd 
of PatiAla. " He was the acknowledged 
head of the Sikhs, and his hesitation or 
disloyalty would have been attended 
with the most disastrous results ; while 
liis ability, character, and high position 
would have made him a most formid- 
able leader against the British Govern- 
ment. But, following the honourable 
impulses of gratitude and loyalty, he 
unhesitatingly placed his whole power, 
resources, ami influence at the absolute 
command of the English ; and during 
the darkest and most doubtful days of 
the Mutiny, lie never for a moment 
wavered in his loyalty, but, on the con- 
trary, redoubled his exertions, when 
less sincere friends thought it politic 
to relax theirs.”* The very night the 
news of the Mutiny arrived, Narendra 
SiAh marched at the head of his troops 
to Jcsomli, close to AmbAla, sending 
on all his elephants and camels, and 
other carriage, to Kalka for the trans- 
port of the English soldiers to Am- 
bAla. He constantly expressed his 
earnest wish to lead his forces to Dihll, 
but his presence in the Cis-Satlaj States 
was thought so important, that he Was 
pressed by the Government to remain 
I there. He sent, however, one of his 
| officers, SnrdAr Pint dp SiAh, with 500 
men, to the siege, where they did ex- 
cellent service. He died on the 13th 
Nov., 1866, and was succeeded by his 
son, Mahendra SiAh, who was then 10 
years old. He died in 1876, and was 
succeeded by his infant son, Rdjendra 

* TAjpel Griffin' a “ Rtdia of the PanJAb,” 
p. 234* 
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Si Ah, the present ruler. The MAharAjA 
of Patiala is entitled to a salute of 19 
guns. His force consists of 2,750 caval- 
ry, 600 infantry, and 109 guns, with 
238 artillerymen. 

The traveller will go by rail from 
Sahdranpiir to AmbAla, the distance 
being 50 m., which is done in 2| hours. 
For an account of Ambala, see next 
Route. The distance of Patiala from 
Ambala is 20 in., which must be done 
in a carriage. The rood is good, and 
there arc a good many foot patrols 
along it. At 9 m. a large fort is passed 
on the 1. There are telegraph posts 
and milestones all the way. The Ma- 
hdrdjd courteously receives travellers 
who are recommended to him, at his 
garden house, the Moti Bagh, which is 
reached by passing through the town. 
The garden is very extensive, and in 
the centre is a room where the water 
falls from the roof all round, so that 
one can sit dry in the midst of a con- 
tinuous shower. At the end of the 
walk in which is this room is a very 
handsome pavilion, ornamented with 
pictures from Jaypur representing the 
life of Krishna, and Sikh pictures of 
scenes from the life of Ndnak. These 
have headings iu the Gurmukhi cha- 
racter. 

There are many snakes in the 
garden, and about 20 are killed every 
year. The head gardener has 30 Inen 
under him. There is another garden 
called the BAralularf, which is still 
larger than the Moti Bdgh. Close by 
is the Ftmwlry, where cannon and guns 
are made and repaired. There is also 
an Ice Factory, which turns out 560 lbs. 
a day. The superintendent is an 
Englishman, who has a neat residence 
in the garden. In the High School 
students are well advanced in English 
and Sanskrit, and it is worth a visit to 
those who take an interest in such 
matters. The Jail contains about 700 
prisoners, of whom about40 are women. 
Prisoners work at making carpets and 
other stuffs. The Jail was built in 
1865. The prisoners sleep on the 
ground, which is not conducive to 
health. 

The Palace is a vast building in 
the centre of the town, which Is a 


city of 70,000 inhabitants. The jewels 
of His Highness arc remarkably fine. 
One diamond is said to be worth 
£40,000, and another pear-shaped one 
is also very large and brilliant. Others 
were, it is said, purchased from the 
Empress Eugdnie. The audience cham- 
ber in tlio Palace is a grand room, 
lighted by 100 enormous chandeliers 
and a glass candelabrum, 20 ft. high, 
resembling a fountain. The ornaments 
of this room’ are said to have cost 
£100,000. At the BAralularf Garden is 
a small menagerie of tigers, bears, and 
solves. To the S.E. is a Chhattri, a 
marble building with 4 stories, in the 
style of that of ltanjit at LAhor. The 
marble comes from Jaypiir, and costs 
from 2\ to 4 r. a man of 80 lbs. The 
corpses of the RAjAs are burnt at this 
place. 

Xabha is 16 m. to the W. of Patiala. 
The journey must be made by carriage. 
This town is the capital of a protected 
Sikh State, which has an area of 863 
sq. m. arid a pop. (1876) of 226,155 
persons. The ruling family is de- 
scended from Tiloka, the eldest son of 
Phul, from whose 2nd son springs the 
PatiAla family. On this account the 
RAjA desires to be considered the head 
of the Phulkian chiefs, but he is only 
entitled to a salute of 11 guns, and has 
not the title of MalulrAjA. Be vend ra 
j Si Ah, who was the ruler during the 1st 
I Sikh war in 1845, sympathised with 
the Sikhs, and was deposed by the 
British. His son, Bbarpiir Sinh, suc- 
ceeded, and during the Mutiny of 
1857 showed himself loyal to the 
British, for which ho was rewarded 
with a grant of territory. He died in 
1863, and was succeeded by his brother, 
BhagwAn Sinh, who died without issue 
in 1871, The present RAjA, HirA SiAh, 
of the same family as the late ruler, 
was then selected as his successor. He 
was bom in 1843. NAbha is the only 
place of importance in the State. The 
only remarkable buildings are the 
Gurdwdra, which is 400 yds. from the 
Palace, and the Cattle , which is very 
lofty and commands an extensive 
view. 
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ROUTE 17. 

AMBAlA TO SIRHIND AND SIMLA. 

The stages arc : — 

Ambdla to Scmbho . . fi miles. 

Hembho to RiVjiu'ivuli . . 7 „ 

Rajpumli to Iliin.jomki <1 ,, 

Baujoraki to Sirhind 0 „ 

Total . . . . *28 miles. 

Ambdla is a city with a total pop. of 
00,(19(1 persons, of whom 24,037 inhabit 
the city, and 2(1,059 the cantonments. 
The cantonments lie 4 m. to the S.K. 
of the city, and were formed in 1843. 
They cover 7,220 acres, and the ordi- 
nary garrison consists of 3 batteries 
of artillery, 1 regiment of European 
and l of Indian cavalry, and 1 
regiment of European infantry, and 
1 of N. I. The centre of the can- 
tonments is laid out with good roads, 
shaded with tine trees of the Firm * 
reliffiom species. As it is the nearest 
station to Simla, there are a larger 
number of European shops than in any 
town in the Panjdb. It is a 2nd cl. 
municipal town, and the capital of a 
district which has an area of 2,627 sq. 
m., and a pop. (in 1868) of 1,035,488 
souls. Game abounds in all the wilder 
parts, and beasts of prey are com- 
mon. 

There are two Railway Stations — one 
at the city, and the other 3 m. further 
on at the cantonments, where are good 
waiting and refreshment rooms. The 
hotel at Ambdla is 300 yds. in a direct 
line W. of the Railway Station. A few 
yards beyond it is another hotel on the 
same side of the way, and |th of a m. 
beyond that is a 3rd hotel, on the other 
side of the way. Turning to the left 
after passing this, the traveller will 
come, after } m., to the Church , which 
is in the Gothic style, and was conse- 
crated on the 4th of Jan., 1857. It is 
one of . the finest-, if not the finest 
church in India. It was built by an 
officer of the Bengal Engineers named 
Atkinson, author of the well-known 
book, “Curry and Rico.” It holds 


1,000 persons, and has no galleries. 
The E. window is of stained glass from 
Newcastle. 

The screen is made of the wood 
of the Dalhergia Sixmo t which takes 
a handsome polish. It was made at 
Karnal by Indian workmen, and cost* 
£40. They asked in England £208 
for a similar article in oak. It was de- 
signed by the chaplain, Mr. Rotton, 
and put up in Nov. 1874. Mr. Rotton 
was chaplain at Mirat when the Mutiny 
broke out, and afterwards chaplain to 
the Forces at the siege of DihlL The 
communion-table is very handsome. It 
is made of the Crdrela Toon/i, or Indian 
Mahogany, which is darker than the 
wood of the Sissoo. To the right of it 
is a tablet to Mary Blanche McDonald, 
who came to India in the time of 
Warren Hastings ; was born at Frome 
in 1768, and died at Ambdla Feb. 
22ml, 1868, aged 1(H) years. She pre- 
sented the stone font in the vestry, 
which cost £30. On the left of the 
table is a handsome brass to Edgbaston 
Warwick Wharton, son of Mr. Rotton. 

The Cemetery is 1 m. to the E. of 
the church. Hero is buried Lieut. -Col. 
F. F. Chamberlain, commanding the 
Panjab Pioneers, who died Dee., 1870. 
He was the brother of Sir N. Chamber- 
lain. At the S.E. corner is an obelisk 
of grey stone to 96 N. C. officers and 
men of the 72nd Highlanders, who 
died between April 1870-73. 

Sirhind , — The name of this town 
was formerly applied to a very exten- 
sive tract which included the Ambdla 
district and the Native States of 
Patidla and Ndbha. All mention of 
it has been omitted in the Imp. Gaz. 
nevertheless it is the place where 
many Afglidn Princes of Shah Shujd’s 
family are buried, and also in Cun- 
ningham’s Archaeological Survey, vol. ii. 
p. 205, will be found a very interest- 
ing account of the place. 

It is mentioned by Firishtah as the 
most E.possession of the Brahman kings 
of Kdbul. After they were conquered 
by MahmM it became the frontier 
town of the Muslims, whence its name 
of Sirhind or Sar-i-hind, “ Frontier of 
Hind.” It is said to have been 
founded by a Chauhdn Rdjd who 
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brought inhabitants from 2 very old 
towns, Bor&s, 8 m. to the E.8.E., and 
Nolds, 14 m. to the S.E. Other ac- 
counts attribute the foundation to the 
time of Alexander the Great. At all 
events it must have been a place of 
.importance as long back as 1191 A.D. 
when it was taken by Muhammad 
Ghori and retaken by Rai Pithora 
after a siege of 13 months. At that 
early date it had a separate governor. 

For the century and a half that inter- 
vened between the accession of Akbar 
and the death of Aurangxib, Sirhind 
was one of the most flourishing cities 
of the Mughul Empire. Many tombs 
and mosques are yet standing, and 
heaps of brick ruins surround the old 
city for several miles ; but in 1709 the 
city was taken and plundered by the 
Sikh chief Banda, who put the governor 
Vazir Khan to death, in revenge for 
the murder of Guru Govind's family. 
In 1713 it was again plundered by the 
Sikhs, who killed the governor 
Biijazid Khdn, In Dec. 17(53 Sirhind 
was again taken and totally destroyed 
by the Sikhs. Even to this day every 
Sikh on passing through Sirhind car- 
ries away a brick which he throws 
into the Satlaj in t he hope that in time 
the detested city will thus be utterly 
removed from the face of the earth. 
The finest and oldest building i% the 
tomb of Mir Mir an. It is 47 ft. sq. 
outside and 20 ft. 4 in. inside and 32 1’t. 
high. It is of stone, and is sur- 
mounted by a large central dome on 
an octagonal base, with a smaller dome 
at each of the four corners ou a square 
base. Each of the four aides is 
pierced by a recessed doorway with a 
pointed arch covered by a 2nd loftier 
and larger arch. The dead walls are 
relieved by three rows of recesses sur- 
mounted by battlements ornamented 
with squares of blue enamelled tiles. 
The general effect is decidedly good, 
and altogether this tomb is one of the 
most pleasing and perfect specimens 
of the later Pafhdn or earlier Afghdn 
architecture. 

Th-c largext tomb is a plain brick 
building, 77$ ft. sq. outside and 27$ ft. 
sq. inside. The thick walls are pierced 
from the outside by deeply recessed 


rooms roofed with pointed half domes. 
At the 4 cornel’s are very small turrets, 
which look mean beside the lofty 
central dome of 40 ft. diameter which 
crowns the building. This dome 
springs from a neck 20 ft. high, and is 
surmounted by an octagonal cupola 
which forms an elegant summit to the 
whole edifice. The next tomb in size 
is another red brick building, attributed 
to Khoja Khan. It is a square of 
(58 ft. outside and 234 ft. inside. The 
great dome is 3(5 ft. in diameter out- 
side and 7 ft. thick. At each of the 
4 corners is a small cupola on a base 
14 ft. square. This building is pro- 
bably of the loth century. There is a 
pretty little octagonal tomb of Pir- 
htindi Nakahwala (or the painter). It 
is on open arches, and is surmounted 
by the pear-shaped dome of the 
Mughul period. The body of the 
building is profusely covered with 
paintings of flowers, and the roof with 
glazed tiles, arranged so that the 
melon-like divisions of the dome arc 
marked by dark blue lines and the 
intervals by coloured tiles laid herring- 
bone fashion, beginning with yel- 
lowish pale green at the top and 
ending with dark green at the bottom. 
The octagonal base of the dome is 
covered with three rows of yellow 
tiles divided by thin lines of blue, 
the whole surmounted by a diamond 
pattern of yellow and blue. The 
only mosque worth mentioning is that 
of Sudan KaM to the N. of the pre- 
sent town. It was 140 ft. long and 
70 ft. broad. The W. end lias fallen 
down. The centre room iR covered by 
a dome 45 ft. in diameter, but the side 
rooms have two small domes each, an 
unusual feature. 

The Haveli or mansion of Sahabat 
Beg is perhaps the largest specimen 
of the domestic architecture of the 
Muslims of the Mughul empire. It 
consists of two great piles of brick, 
each GO ft. sq. and about HO ft. high, 
connected by high dead walls. The 
great Sard! of the Mughul Emperors 
is to the S.E. of the city. It is now 
used as a public audience hall l>y the 
Patidla authorities, and iB called the 
Amkhda. It consists of an enclosure 
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fiOQ ft. long from E. to W., and 475 ft. garh. Lord Ripon said, “ I estimate 
from N. to S. There are apartments very highly such co-operation. I re- 
on all 4 sides, and a tank in the middle joice to see the Princes of India 
320 ft. by 280 ft. General Cunning- animated by a wise and far-seeing 
ham got here 4 coins of the early public spirit such as they have dis- 
Brilhman kings of Kabul, dated 900 played in regard to this matter, and I 
to 950 a.d., and 1 coin of Kanishka, tender to those who have so gener 


at the beginning of the Christian era. 
He concludes that Sirhind was a 
flourishing town in 900 A.D. 

But its interest to the traveller con- 
sists in its being a good place for exa- 
mining the great Sirh ind canal , which 
was opened on the 25th Nov., 1882, at 
11 u par by Lord Itipon the Viecroy. 
Sirhind is 20 m. S. by W. of llupar. 
From the Sat la j at Rupar, which 
stands on its S. bank, the water for 
the canal is drawn. There is also at 
Rupar a large jail, which supplies con- 
vict labour for the works. A number 
of European officers employed in 
superintending the works of the 
canal reside at Rupar, which is a town 
of about 9,000 inhabitants. 

The canal passes from RApar about 
15 m. to the S.W., when it crosses the 
8. P. and 1). Railway and sends off a 
branch nearly due S. to Pat i Ala, pass- 
ing Sirhind a few m. to the YV. The 
N. branch of the canal then proceeds 
W. to Naiwal. and at about 40 m. of 
its course sends off a branch to Fi- 
riizpiir, about 40 m. long. The total 
length of the N. branch is rather more 
than 100 in. There is another branch 
to the 8., which after 100 m. rejoins the 
main N. branch. A third branch leaves 
the PatiAla branch at about 20 m. of its 
course and runs 80 m. to the W. by 
and a fourth branch leaves the Patiala 
canal at about 8 m. before reaching 
Pat i Ala, and runs for 40 m. to the W. 
through PatiAla territory. 

Lord Ripon in his speech at the open- 
ing of the canal said that it was one of 
the largest works of the kind in the 
world, and that it was designed to 
irrigate not less than 780,000 acres, 
and that when completely finished there 
would be 2,500 m. of channel. The 
total cost is estimated at 40,700,000 rs., 
of which 27,800,000 fell to the 
British Government to defray, and 
12,900,000 to the States of PatiAla, 
Jlnd, NAbha, Maler Ko$la, and Mala- 


ously aided in this enterprise my cor- 
dial thanks. They could make no 
better use of the wealth which God 
has given them than by employing it 
to promote undertakings of this de- 
scription ; and they could take no 
surer means of winning both the 
loyal attachment of their own people 
and the grateful thanks of the Govern- 
ment of the Queen-Empress.” 

Simla .— Simla is the municipal 
town and head-quarters of Simla Dis- 
trict in the PanjAb, and chief sana- 
torium and summer capital of British 
India. It is situated on a transverse 
spur of the Central llimAlayas in 
;U° fi' N. lat. and 77° 11' E. long. 
The mean elevation above sea level is 
7,084 ft. It is distant from Ambala 
to the N.E. 78 m. ; from KAlka, at 
the foot of the hills, by cart road 
57 m. 

The stages from AmbAla to KAlka 
are as follows : — 


Names of Stations. 

Distance. 

Durkot 

. miles. 

Hescnni . 

. * ,, 

Liri . , . 

. 4} „ 

Jannilimr 

. 4q ,, 

SSamtuU 

. ,, 

Devinagar 

. • H m 

Chamli 

. H „ 

PijAnu . 

, . H „ 

Kiukft . 

. 4 „ 


Total . . . 871 miles. 

Remarks. — Before reaching Sunauli four 
bullocks are taken instead of horses to cross 
the bed of a river 300 yds. wide. In the 
beginning of October only 30 yds. of water 
remain, about 18 in. deep. The river is called 
the Gliagra. There is a second stream to 
cross, 10 yds. wide, before reaching Snnnuli. 
—Before reaching Devinagur jmiss a white 
pagoda whence the village has its name. — At 
PijAnu pass a large handsome village, and a 
saiAi, and ascend rapidly. — At Kalka,the hotel 
is on the E. , a second hotel farther up, but not 

SO giKHL 

In the latest time-table of the S. P. 
andD. Railway, Dec. 1882, the dis- 
! tance is put at 38 m. j and the distance 
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from Ambdlft to Simla at 79 m., which 
would give a distance of 41m. from 
Kalka to Simla, which is not quite 
correct. There are 8 rh aide I a or 
horsing stations between Ambala and 
K&lka, and at each 18 horses are 
kept. It is often very difficult to 
get the horses to start, but when once 
off they go at a very good pace— 
about lb m. an hour — which is brought 
down by delays at starting and cross- 
ing the 2 streams to 7 m. 

At Kalka the traveller may take a 
jhtimpati or pony. Lowiie’s Hotel at 
Kalka adjoins the Post Offiee. The 
Government dah office and tonga , and 
telegraph office is on the premises. 
The fare for a j ham pan with 8 men 
from Kalka to Kasauli, l) m., is 
3 rs. 4 annas. 

Kasauli . — This is a cantonment and 
convalescent depot on the crest of a 
hill overlooking the Ktilka Valley, 
and (5,322 ft. above sea level. It is a 
permanent station of an Assistant- 
Commissioner, and head-quarters of the 
Commissioner of Ambala during the 
summer months. At Perac, 3 m. from 
Kalka, a toll of 1 rupee is taken for the 
jhdmpan. The road winds along the 
E. Bide of a deep ravine, and in most 
places there is a precipice, which 
gradually increases in height till the 
Police Station at Kasauli is lfcached. 
This building is perched over a sheer 
descent of 1,500 or 2,000 ft. The 
journey takes about 4 hours, and to 
one coming from the plains the cold 
of the evening is rather trying. 

The hotel is about m. from the 
Police Station. The scenery at Kasauli 
is beautiful, but the only building of 
interest is the . Lawrence Military 
Asylum at Sanawar, 3 m. off across a 
valley, after crossing which the road 
rises to Sanriwar, which, however, is 
not quite so high as Kasauli, From it 
may be seen Dagshai to the N., 
SabAthu to the N.W., and in the far 
distance to the N. Simla. 

The 1st meeting with regard to 
the Lawrence Asylum was held at 
LAbor on the 10th March, 184(5. 
In April, 1847, Mrs. George Law- 
rence arrived at San&war with 14 
girls and boys, and Surgeon Healy 


acted as superintendent. The Rev, 
W. .7. Parker was the 1st Prin- 
cipal and died in 1803, and he is 
buried in the Chapel. Sand war lias 
ail area of 12(5 acres and is well 
covered with trees, especially the 
Linux longi folia. The water supply is 
from a spring, and is abundant 
only in the rains. The ground was 
made over to the Asylum in 18f>8, 
in fulfilment of the wish of Sir 11. 
Lawrence. There are separate bar- 
racks for boys, girls, and infants, and 
a fine school-room for the girls, and 
one less ample for the boys, and a 
chapel. Children of pure European 
parentage take precedence as candi- 
dates for admission as more likely to 
suffer from the climate, except in the 
case of orphans, who have the prefer- 
ence over all others. 

The boys qualify for the service of 
Govt, in various departments. A local 
committee manages the College .consist- 
ing of the Commissioner for the Cis- 
Satlaj States, the Deputy Commissioner 
of Simla, the Assistant Commissioner 
residing at Kasauli, the officers com- 
manding at Kasauli, Sabathu, and 
Dagshai, and the chaplains, the 
medical officer in charge of Kasauli, 
and the executive engineer of the 
Upper Sirhind division. Colours were 
resented to the boys by Lord Dal- 
ousic in 18$3. A prize is given to 
the head-girl of the value of 30 rs., 
by the donation of Sir H. Kdwardes. 

Owing to a strange rule, the prizes 
must lie bought at the India Office, 
and consequently seldom arrive in 
time. A lunch is given after the 
examinations, which costs Govern- 
ment £500 rs. Government pays all 
the expenses of the Asylum, amount- 
ing to rs, 15,000 a year. Tremendous 
thunderstorms take place]; on several 
occasions the lightning has struck 
trees in the garden, and once a room 
in the house. The stages from Kasauli 
to Simla are as follows 

Name of Stage. Distance. 

Kakkar Ilatl . . 13 miles. 

Harijmr . . . . 4 „ 

Sir! . . . . 10 „ 

Simla . . . . 12 „ 

Total ♦ • % 30 miles. 
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This is by the old road, which is 
more difficult, with very steep descents. 
By the new route the stages are : — 

Name of Stage. Distance. 

K&lka to Dharampur. , 15 miles. 
Dharampur to Solan . . 12 , 

Solan to Keri Ghat . . 15 „ 

Kerf Gliat to Simla . . 15 „ 

Total . . , .57 miles. 

The road to Dharampur is narrow. 
On the B m at the distance of 7 in., is 
seen Siibathu. After leaving Dharam- 
pur there is an excellent, road to 
Solan, where is a neat T. B. on the 
E. The last 3 m. is a very sharp 
descent. From Solan it is one long 
ascent round projecting rocks, and 
the tonga* go fast, the drivers blow- 
ing their horns, which is necessary, 
as strings of mules and carts are con- 
tinually passed. For the last 10 m. 
the road passes along the edge of a 
very precipitous ravine. Passengers 
arc booked at the Post Offices at 
Ambala, Kdlka, and Simla. The 
average fare by dak gdri and tonga 
from Anib Ala to Simla is 40 rs., and 
the average time occupied on the 
journey is 12 hours. 

Simla Station.-— The pop. within 
municipal limits is 15,025. Part of 
Simla was retained by the British 
Government at the close of the 
Giirkd War in 1815-16. Lieut. Boss 
erected the first residence, a thatched 
wooden cottage, in 1819. His suc- 
cessor, Lieut. Kennedy, in 1822 built a 
permanent house. Other officers fol- 
lowed the example, and in 1826 Simla 
became a settlement. In 1829 Lord 
Amherst spent the summer there, and 
from that date the sanatorium grew 
rapidly in favour with Europeans. 
Since the government of Sir John 
Lawrence in 1804, Simla has practi- 
cally become a summer capital for 
India. The map of 1875 shows a 
total of 378 European residences. 
These extend over a ridge in a crescent 
shapo, which runs from \V. to E. for a 
distance of about 5 m. 

At the foot of this ridge is a precipi- 
tous descent, in some places a complete 
precipice of about 1000 ft. leading down 


to a valley, which is watered by seve- 
ral streams, as the Gambhar and the 
Somali, in which are two waterfalls, the 
1st, to the N., being 103 ft. high, and 
the 2nd, to the S., 96 ft. Besides these 
there arc the Pahar,the GiriGanga, 
and the Harsa streams. On the extreme 
W. of the Station is Jatog, a small mili- 
tary post on the top of a lofty and steep 
hill, where are the head -quarters of the 
mule batteries of mountain artillery. 
A mile and a quarter to the E. of 
Jatog is Prospect Hill, 7,140 ft. above 
sea level, which is the W. point of the 
crescent of which we have spoken. 
A mile to the E. of this hill is Pcter- 
hoff, the residence of the Viceroy, 
with the Observatory 3 furlongs to 
the W. 

The Library is 1 m. 3 furlongs to 
the E. of Peterhoff. It was established 
in 1859, and has more than 10,000 vo- 
lumes, and 2,500 ft. to the SAV. of 
the Library is Comber me re Bridge, 
and 1,000 ft. N. by W. is .Christ 
Church, which was built in 1846 by 
Colonel Boileau. The Club lies 
500 ft. due 8. of Combcrmerc Bridge. 
About 2,000 ft. to the E. of the Club 
is Jako, a hill, the top of which is 
8,048 ft. above sea level. The Band- 
stand is a little way to the 8. of the 
Club, and the Mayo Orphanage is 
2,500 ft. to the N. by E. of Jako. 
Lowrie’s Hotel is about 50yds. to 8. 
by E. of the church, and is very con- 
veniently situated, being near the 
Library, the Church, and the Club ; it 
is on the Mall, one of the principal 
roads, and there is an Agency for 
Jhdmpan * , fculis, and general forward- 
ing purposes. 

The scenery at Simla is of pecu- 
liar beauty; it presents a series of 
magnificent views, embracing on the 
S. the Ambdla Plains with the 8a- 
bathu and Kosauli Hills in the fore- 
ground, and the massive block of the 
Chor, a little to the E. ; while just 
below the spectator’s feet a series of 
huge ravines lead down into the deep 
valleys which score the mountain 
sides. North wards the eye wanders 
over a network of confused chains, 
rising range above range, and crowned 
in the distance by a crescent of snowy 
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peaks standing out in bold relief 
against the clear background of the 
skv. The rides and walks will furnish 
endless amusement to the visitor, who, 
however, will do well to he cautious, 
particularly as regards the animal 
he mounts. Up to 1875 at least 22 
ladies and gentlemen were killed by 
falling over precipices at this station, 
and many mom have had narrow 
escapes of their lives. Of Indians a 
far greater number have been killed. 
To lean on railings is most dangerous, 
as they often give way. 

From Simla the traveller may make 
an expedition to Marhanda and Kof- 
(jarh. and will be rewarded by seeing 
some grand scenery. The stages arc 
as follows : — 


1 Names of Stages. 

i 

Ji 

:js a 

Q 

Remarks. 

• 

MS. 

Above Sea Jjevel. 

1 . Mahasu . 

10 

8,200 ft. 

2. Plutgu . , 

15 

8,200 „ 

3. Theog . 

22 

7,700 „ 

4. Mnttenna . . 

33 

7,720 „ 

0. Narkanda 

45 

0,000 „ 

0. Kotgarli . . 

54.1 

0,000 „ 


At Phagv, which is in the territory 
of the Rami of Kotah, the T. fcH com- 
mands a magnificent view of the 
snowy range. 10 m. E. of Theog arc 
the Khit Khai iron mines, and 4 m. 
beyond Theog is the spot where Gene- 
ral Blind's wife with her horse and 
groom were dashed to pieces by a fall 
down the precipice. 

The T. B. at Xarkanda has 0 rooms, 
and commands a splendid view of the 
snowy range. 

For a description of this Route, and 
for that to Chini, see Mr. Long’s 
article in vol. xxxvi. of the Calcutta 
Review , p. 158. 


ROUTE 18. 

SIRHIND TO LODIANA, ALIWAL, 
PHILOH, AND JALANDHAR. 

The railway stations are as follows : — 

Name of Station. Distance. 

Sirhind to Ntibha » . (5 miles. 

Klmim . . . . . 6 ,, 

Chiiwa . . . . 0 >t 

.Doniha 7 ,, 

Sdnahwal . . . . 4 ,, 

Lodiand . . . . 10 ,, 

Total . . . . as miles. 

Remarks. — C abs are in waiting at LrwUnna, 
and the faro is 1 r., and for a double faro 
1 r. 8 li . , and by the day 8 rs. 

LodiAnA. — This is a municipal t own 
and head-quarters of a district of the 
same name, which has an area of 1358 
sq. m., and a pop. (1868) of 683,245 
persons. LodiAnA town has a pop. of 
311,983, of whom much the greater 
portion are Muslims. It is situated 
on the S. bank of the Satlaj, 8 m. 
from the present bed of the river. 

1 The Fort lies to the N.W. of the city, 

■ and a little to the 8. of the Fort is the 
thrmc of Pir-i-Daxt<jir, or ’Abdu ’l 
KAdir Gilanf. 

The Church and Public Garden* 
arc to the W. of the cantonment, 
and the ddk banglii is £ m. N.K. 
of the church. The Cemetery is 
some distance from the church to the 
S.W. Lodi jin A was founded in 1480 
by two princes of the Lodi family. 
It fell into the hands of the RAis of 
RAikot in 1620. In 1800, Ran jit 
Singh despoiled the family of all their 
possessions, and gave Lodi An A to RAja 
BhAg Singh of Jtnd; but in 1809, 
General Ochterlony occupied it as 
Political Agent for the Cis- Satlaj 
States, and from 1834 to 1854 the 
town was a military station. Troops 
were removed in 1854, but a small 
garrison was left to occupy the Fort. 

The church called St..James’s has only 
one tablet ; it is an ufcly building with a 
low square tower and a long low body 
of a yellow colour, with here and there 
white stripes, but in the Cemetery are 
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the tombs of the soldiers of H. M .’s 50th 
ltegt. and their wives and children 
who were killed by the fall of the 
barracks on the 20th May, 1846. 
There arc" 3 graves, one to 33 men, 
8 women, and 1(5 children ; another to 
8 women and 4 children, and a 3rd to 
17 men, who perished in the same 
accident. There are also tombs to j 
the family of General Ventura’s wife ; 
to Mr. It. W. Dubignon, who married 
Mmc. Venturas sister, who died in 
1867 ; and to Mme. Ventura herself. 

At LodianA, reside the exiled AfghAn 
princes of Shah ShujA s family. A 
little beyond the Post Office, on the 
Jalandhar road on the E. as you go to 
Jalandhar, is a house with 2 tower#, 
which was long inhabited by ShAh 
Zaman, the blind King of KAbul, 
and afterwards by ShAh ShujA’a. 
There is a little Mosque close by in 
which the family of Host Muham- 
mad were lodged when he was sent, 
prisoner to Calcutta, and a little 
pavilion built by Af/al Kh An. A quarter 
of a m. beyond this, to the N. is the 
shrine of 'lMr-i-Hastgir ; it is a neat 
building of brick. Farther on, a \ of a 
m., is the Fort , on an eminence with a 
scarp of 20 ft. to the E., and 40 ft. to 
the S. and W. From the flag-staff 
bastion there is a good view of the 
Firuzpur road and the adjoining 
country with the city to the E. This 
Fort during the Mutiny was held by 2 
companies of the 3rd N. I. ; the rest 
of the ltegiment was at Philor, ami 
mutinied, broke open the Jail and let 
out the prisoners. They then marched 
with the other companies to Dihli. 

Mr. Picketts destroyed the houses 
between the Fort and the city. The 
ditch is 15 to 20 ft. deep, and 
was cleared out in 1876. There is an 
excellent well of good water in the 
Fort, and bomb-proof barracks for 500 
men. The 2 sons of ShAh Hhuja’a, of 
whom the elder is Prince ShAhpAr 
and the younger NAdir, live in a small 
house in the W. part'of the cantonment. 
The MahArAjA of PatiAla, and other 
chiefs, kindly assisted these princes 
with funds to lay out their garden. 
Prince SliAhpAr lias written a Memoir 
of ShAh ShujA’a, When General Pollock 


retired from KAbul, fthdhpiir was for 
a short time king. The proper heir to 
the throne is the eldest son of Timur, 
who also resides at LodiAnA, as does 
Safdar Jang, who possesses many 
documents, amongst them the original 
Treaty between Lord Minto and ShAh 
Sliuj A ’a, and the tri-partite Treaty with 
Itaujit’s signature. Besides these, the 
5th son of ShAh Zanadn, named Yiisuf, 
was residing at Lodi An a in 1876 ; he 
was then 85 years old. YAr Muliammad 
KhAn, son of SAlih Muhammad, who 
had charge of the lOnglieh captives at 
KAbul, and died at LodianA in 1863, 
resides still at LodianA. The family 
of the NiiwAb of Jhajjar are also here, 
receiving small pensions, but restricted 
to the place. 

At i mil. — The road from LodiAna to 
AliwAl is so deep in sand that 
4 horses arc required for a carriage, 
and even these cannot pull through 
at places unless assisted by the 
villagers. The distance is about 14 m. 
to the Monument, for the village is 
more than 1| m. to the N.W. On 
the Obelisk is inscribed on the N. side 
“ AliwAl, 16 January, 1846 ; ” on the S. 
side, “ Erected 1870 on the W. side 
the same as N. side, but in Persian ; on 
the E. side is a Gurmukhi inscrip- 
tion. 

The battle of AliwAl was fouglit on 
the 28th January, 1846 (see Cun- 
ningham’s Sikhs, p. 312). The Imp. 
Gaz. makes the battle take place on 
the 28th June, and both these mistakes 
ought to be corrected ; it also makes 
AliwAl only 9 m. W.of LodiAna, which 
is certainly incorrect. The Obelisk at 
AliwAl has 3 plinths ; the lowest is 
15 ft. 4 sq., and 2 ft. 1 high, the next 
plinth is 13 ft. 3 sq., and the 3rd 
12 ft. 2. Then follows the inscription, 
to the top of which is 17 ft. 6 high ; 
the total height is about 60 ft. The 
corners of the plinths are destroyed 
by the weather ; and there is a wide 
crack in the N. side, and a deep hole 
in the S.W. comer, into which several 
bricks have fallen. AliwAl is merely 
a village. It was taken by Sir Harry 
Smith during the battle ; his loss was 
151 killed, 413 wounded, and 25 
missing ; he captured 67* guns, 
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Philor is 8 m, from Lodiana, to terian Mission maintains an excellent 
the N.; there are good refreshment school. The Cantonment is 3 m. S. of 
and waiting rooms. It is a municipal the city, and was established in 1846 ; 
town, head-quarters of a district of it has an area of 7£ sq. m., and a pop. 

the same name. It (in 18G8) had of 11,634 persons. The garrison con- 

7,635 inhab. The bridge to it over sists of an English regiment of 

the Satlaj is constructed on wells infantry, a battery of artillery, a 
with lattice girders similar to the Bills regiment N. I., and some Indian 

bridge. It is 6,103 ft. long. The cavalry from AmbAla. 

Railway Station is on the E. and is The T. B. is 6 minutes’ drive from 


very handsome. The town was built 
in the reign of ShAh JahAn, and was 
the site of one of the Sardis on the 
Imperial route from Dihli to LAhor. 
It fell into the hands of llaujit in 
1807, and in 1857 was garrisoned by 
the 3rd Regt. N. I., who were pre- 
paring to mutiny when a relieving 
force consisting of 150 men of the 
8th Foot, 2 H. A. guns, and a body of 
Pan j Ain horse, arrived on the 12th 
May, 1857 ; and the Si pah is, baffled 
in their intentions, marched off to 
Dihlf. The stages to Jalandhar are 
as follows : — 

• 

Names of Stages. Distance. 

Fhilor to Goraya . * . 8 miles. 

PhagwAd4 . . . . ti 

Cliiliem . . . . 5 „ 

Jalandhar Cantonment . . 0 „ 

Jalandhar City . . . 51 „ 

Total • • . . 27 miles. 

Jalandhar.— A municipal city, can- 
tonment, and head-quarters of a 
district of the same name, which has 
an area of 1332 sq. m., and a pop. 
(1868) of 794,7 64. The city itself has a 
pop. of 50,067, of whom the greater 
number are Muslims. Anciently it 
was the capital of the lldjpiit kingdom 
of KAtoch before Alexander’s inva- 
sion. lliouen Thsang, the Chinese 
pilgrim of the 7th century A. D., des- 
cribes the town as 2 m. in circuit. 
Two ancient tanks alone are left as 
parts of the primitive city. IbrAMm 
bhAh of Ghazni, conquered the city, 
and under the Mughul Empire it 
formed the capital of the country 
between the Batlaj and the Bids. 
The modem city consists of a cluster 
of wards, each formerly surrounded by 
a wall. There is a fine tardi built by 
Karim Ba&fish* The American Presby- 


the Railway Station. The Public 
Gardens are in the military canton- 
ment, arc nicely laid out, and are 
much resorted to for lawn tennis 
and other amusements. The .Jail is 
built for 370 prisoners, of whom 353 arc 
men, and 1 9 women . Boys are taught , 
but women not. There arc 20 solitary 
cells. There is no hospital for women. 

The Church is A m. W. of the 
artillery lines ; it is a long building 
without any tower. There are 4 
tablets let into the outer wall, one on 
each side of the E. entrance, and the 
other 2 into the S. wall. It holds 600 
persons ; it was built in 1850, and was 
consecrated by Bishop Dealtry, of 
Madras, on the 15th January, 1857. 
The tablets arc to Lieut. Peel, of the 
37th B. N. I., “ who after serving 
with distinguished gallantry in the 
campaign of the Satlaj and PanjAb, 

• fell whilst leading his men to the 
' assault on the heights of DAllah, on 
i the 16th January, 1849,” and to Lieut. 

| Daniel Christie, 7th Regt. Bengal 
i Cavalry, “ who fell in the assault of 
the heights of DAllah, pierced to the 
heart by a matchlock ball.” 

Outside the main entrance is a white 
tablet with gold letters to 100 men of 
the 92nd Highlanders, and 131 women 
and children. There is also a tomb to 
Major Charles Ekins of the 7th Bengal 
Cavalry , DeputyAdj.-Gcn. of the Army, 
who fell at ChiliAnwAlA, on the 13th 
January, 1849. Also one to Lieut. A. 
N. Thompson, of the 36th N. I., who 
died of wounds received at ChiliAn- 
wAlA; also to Lietits. Powys and 
Kemp, and Ensign Dumford, of the 
61st N. I., who fell in action during 
the rebellion of 1867—69. Also to 
Major Christie, commanding 3rd 
Troop, 2nd Brigade H. A., Corporal 
Hill and 6 Gunners, who fell in action 
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during the Panj&b campaign. There 
is a very pretty small cemetery in the 
grounds of the Church to the N. of it, 
full of trees and flowering shrubs. 


ROUTE 19. 


JALANDHAR TO PATIIANKOT, DAL- 
HOUSIE AND CHAMBA. 


Names of 
‘ Stages. 

I 

Remarks. 

Kiila llakra 
Tiunlah 
Dasohah . 
Mokerian . 
Mirthal . 
I'apiankoJ 

Total . . 

MS. 

14 
10 
13 
13 

15 
12 

82 

Cross Hftln river twice. 
Them is a sardl here. 

T. B. 

Cross liris river by ferry. 


Pajhdnkot is a municipal town in 
Gurdaspfir district ; it is situated near 
the head of the B&ri Dodb, 23 m. 
N.E. of Gurdilspdr. This is the 
terminus of the carriage road, the 
remaining distance of 42 m. to Dal- 
housie lies through the hills, and must 
be performed on horseback or in a dull. 
Pathdnkot has 5,011 inhab. *Thc 
I<ort was built by Slidh Jahan of 
brick, with a ditch and glacis. Within 
is a lofty citadel which rises above the 
ramparts. It has been suffered to go 
to decay, but must have been a strong 
place. The traveller may rest here 
for a night before proceeding to Dal- 
housie. 

DalJumsie . — There are several hotels 
at this place, as well as a T. B. Dal- 
housie is a municipal town, canton- 
ment, and hill sanatorium. It occupies 
IPmjdb— 1883.] 


the summits and upper slopes of 3 
mountain peaks in the main Hima- 
layan range, E. of the RAvi river. 
Its height above sea level is 7,687 ft. 
The stages from Pathdnkofc are - 


Names of Stages. 

is 

A 

Remarks. 

Sli&hpiir . 

MS. 

8 

T. 11. on the bank of 

Dhar . . . 

14 

the llavi river. 

T. 11. 

Dunera 

12 

T. 11. 

Miiml . . . 

0 

T. B. 

ilakloh . 

1 

Cantonment. 

Dalhousie . . 

13 

T a 

Total . . 

57 



To the E. of Dalhousie the granite 
peak of l)ain Kund, clothed with dark 
pine forests and capped with snow, 
even during part of summer, towers to 
a height of 9,000 ft., and beyond it 
again the peaks of the Dhaula Dhar, 
covered with perpetual snow, shut, in 
the Kdngra Valley, and close the view 
in that direction. In no station in the 
Tndian mountains is the scenery more 
beautiful. The houses are perched 

I among the declivities in the granite 
hills, and are mostly double storied, 
as building sites are few. 

The first idea of forming a sana- 
torium at Dalhousie was broached 
by Lord Napier of Magdala, in 
1851. Next year the British Go- 
vernment bought the site of the RiijA 
of Chamba, and the new station 
was marked off in 1854. In 1860 
it was attached to the district of Gur- 
daspiir. The road from the plains 
was widened, and building operations 
commenced on a large scale. In 1868, 
troops were stationed in the Bain A 
barracks, and the place soon became a 
fashionable resort. There arc now a 
Court-House, Branch Treasury, Post 
I Office, Dispensary, Church, and Hotels. 

The 3 peaks on which the station is 
built are named Bakrota , Teyra , and 
Patrain. Bakrota is the most E. and 
the loftiest, rising to 7,700 ft. Teyra 
is 6,840 ft., and Patrain 5,750 ft. To 
the N.W. of the civil station is the 
military station at BalnA, rising to 
x 
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6,000 ft. Bakrota and Tcyra are of 
gneiss formation, which at Patrain is 
intermixed with slaty shale and 
schist. The hills are as a rule scantily 
covered with soil, but here and there 
are deep rich patches. Vegetation 
flourishes luxuriantly, and heavy crops 
are obtained wherever the slopes can 
be terraced, while elsewhere the hill 
sides are finely wooded with oak, rho- 
dodendron, fir, chestnut, and poplar, 
and on the higher elevations the deodAr 
flourishes. 

Owing to the steepness of the slopes 
the drainage is excellent, and the 
soil is so porous that the roads soon 
dry after the heaviest rain. On 
the E. are steep hills' clothed with 
pines, oaks, and rhododendrons ; on 
the W. are lofty hills, whose rugged 
sides contrast with the sylvan beauty 
of the slopes on the E. On the N. is 
the snowy range, on the S. the glisten- 
ing RAvi, winding to the plains and 
disappearing in the distance. Thou- 
sands of feet below are fertile valleys, 
with here and there a murmuring 
stream, threading its way to the 
RAvi. The rainfall is heavy, averaging 
65 inches, and except at this season 
the climate is delightful and healthy. 
The winter is not severe, and the days 
are bright and clear, except when 
snow falls. The main supply of water 
is brought from the Dain Kuna hill, 
about 2£ m. off ; the water is very 
pure, and except during the rains 
beautifully clear. 

At Bakloh a GArkliA regiment is 
stationed. The barracks and houses 
of the officers are scattered over a 
semi-ciroular ridge at an elevation of 
4,300 ft. Sites have been obtained by 
cutting away the crest of the hill. 
All the trees have been cut down, 
but the neighbouring hills are well 
wooded, chiefly with fir. In the hot 
season the glare is intense, and fre- 
quently causes ophthalmia. 

Chamba is 12 m. in direct distance 
to the N. by E. of Dalhousie, but 
some miles further by the road, which 
lies amongst the hills, and can be 
only traversed on horseback, or in a 
litter. Chamba is the capital of a 
Native State, which has an area of 


3,216 sq. m. and a pop. (1875) of 
140,000. To the E. lies a region of 
snowy peaks and glaciers, to the W. 
and S. fertile valleys. The country is 
watered by the RAvi and the Chenab, 
flowing through forests which afford 
important supplies of timber to the 
railways and public works in the 
Panjdb. The soil and climate are 
suitable for the cultivation of tea. 

The ruling family are RAjpAts. The 
present Raj A ShAm Sinh was born in 
1865, and during his minority the 
State is administered by a British 
officer associated with Native officials. 
The RAjA ranks 15tli on the rank of 
Panjdb chiefs, and is entitled to a 
salute of 11 guns. Chamba is a very 
ancient HindA principality. The 
scenery is very beautiful, and one 
especial feature in it is a small lake 
with floating islands, which is to the 
E. of the town. Came is plentiful, 
and bears are to be found in the hills. 


ROUTE 20. 

JALANDHAR TO KAPUBTHALA, 
AMRITSAR AND LAHOR. 

Kapurth&la is the chief town of a 
State of the same name, 15 m. to the 
N.W. of Jalandhar, and 8 m. from the 
left bank of the river Bias. The 
area of the State is 800 sq. m., and 
the estimated pop. 250,000. Besides 
this the RAjA possesses territory in 
Audh (Oudh) to the extent of 850 sq. 
m. with a pop. of 220,000. The town is 
said to have been founded by one 
RAnA Kapur, a RAjpiit, who came from 
Jaisalmir at the beginning of the 
11th century. This, however, is mere 
legend, and all that is certain is that 
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one Sadao Singh in the 16th century 
founded the village Ahlu, and from 
that his family took the name of 
Ahluwdlia. He appears to have been 
a Jat of the Kaldl, or distiller caste, 
or to have married himself, or his 
brother, into that caste. 

Bndar Singh, the head of the 
family, who died in 1723, was child- 
less, and besought Guru Govind 
Singh to obtain for him a son, 
which the Guru promised, provided 
the son became his disciple. The 
Guru died in 1708, and m 1718 a 
son was born to Badar Singh, and 
was named Jassa Singh. Badar’s 
widow took her son to Dihli, where 
the Guru’s widow was living, and 
was well received. When Jassa was 
12 years old, he returned to the 
Pan j lib, and the Guru’s widow gave 
him a silver mace, saying liis descend- 
ants would have macc-bearers to 
attend them. Jassa obtained the pro- 
tection of Snrd&r Kapur Siugh, who 
was at Jalandhar, and soon dis- 
tinguished himself. In 1743, Jassa 
attacked Diwiin Lakhpat Hal/ who 
was escorting treasure to Labor, killed 
him and carried off the treasure. After 
this, Jassa was fora time obliged to fly, 
but continued to make war upon the 
Mughuls, aud was generally successful ; 
hut in 1761 he attacked Charak 
Singh, the grandfather of Ranjit, and 
was defeated and compelled to retire 
with the loss of his guns and baggage. 

When Kapur Siugh Faizullapuria 
died in 1753, he made over to Jassa 
the Bteel mace of the last great Guru, 
which is now to he seen at Amritsar. 
On the 10th of February, 1702, the 
Sikhs, among whom was Jassa, 
sustained a dreadful defeat from 
A^m&d Shiili, and Jassa was obliged 
to take refuge in the Kdngra hills. 
When, however, Ahmdd Shdh retired 
from the Panjdb, Jassa reappeared, 
and was one of the Sikh commanders 
who captured and destroyed Sirhind. 
After this he built the Ahluwdlia 
bdzdr, which is to this day the 
handsomest quarter in Amritsar. 
Jassa died in 1783 at Amritsar, where 
a monument to his memory is to be 
Been in tho Dera of Bdbd Atal, near that 


of Ndwdb Rapur Singh.' He was tail, 
with a fair complexion, overhanging 
eyebrows, and piercing eyes ; his arms 
were unusually long, and he was a 
famous marksman, both with the 
matchlock and the bow. He was a 
man of the greatest ability, and did 
more than any other chief to consoli- 
date the Sikh power. 

Jassa was succeeded by a second 
cousin, Bdgh Singh. He was engaged 
in several warlike expeditions, but was 
far from being as successful as Jassa. 
He died in 1801, and was succeeded 
by his son, Fath Singh. He was Ran- 
jit’s agent in concluding the Treaty of 
the 24th Dec., 1805, by which he and 
Ranjit agreed to cause Jaswant Rao 
Holkar to remove from Amritsar im- 
mediately ; and Lord Lake presented 
a hunting leopard to Fath Singh in 
acknowledgment of his services. On 
the 8th Nov., 1808, Sir C. Metcalfe 
wrote that Ranjit was principally in- 
debted for his ex traordi nary rise to his 
alliance with Fath Singh. Subse- 
quently Fath Singh assisted Ranjit in 
his campaigns against the Kdbnl forces, 
mid Multan and Kashmir. On the 27tli 
Dec., 1825, he fled across the Sntlaj 
and took refuge at Jagraon, abandon- 
ing all his Trans- Sat laj territory to 
Ranjit, of whose intentions he was sus- 
picious. The British Government gua- 
ranteed him in his Cis-Satlaj posses- 
sions, but not in his lands beyond that 
river. Ranjit, however, induced Fath 
Singh to retire to Kapurthdla in 1807, 
and there he died in Oct. 1837, and was 
succeeded by his son Nahdl Singh. 

In the Sikh war of 1845 he befriended 
the Sikhs, and his troops, under the 
command of one Ilaidar ’All, fought 
against the English at Badowdl and 
Aliwdl. For this all his Ois-Satlaj 
territory was confiscated ; warned by 
this severe lesson he did his best to 
assist the British in the 2nd Sikh war, 
and at the close of the campaign the 
Governor-General visited him at Ka- 
purthdla, and made him a Rdjd. He 
died on the 13th Sept., 1856, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son Randhlr 
Singh, then in his 22nd year. Fatfc 
| Singh left a will, leaving estates of the 
| nett value of 1 lakh rs. a year to each 
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of his 2 younger sons, but in conse- 
quence of the brilliant services of 
Randhir Singh during the great Mu- 
tiny, this will was set aside, and RAja 
Randhir was fixed on the throne, and 
his younger brothers were made subor- 
dinate to him in criminal jurisdiction. 

The Rdjd had in fact shown the ut- 
most loyalty to the British. At the first 
intimation of the outbreak at Dihli 
and Mirat, he marched into Jalandhar 
with every available soldier, and re- 
mained there throughout the hot sea- 
son at the head of his troops, a portion 
of whom he volunteered to send to 
Dihli, which offer was only not &c- | 
cepted as their presence was absolutely 
required at Jalandhar. When the Mu- 
tiny broke out in that place his troops 
guarded the civil station, and he sent 
the whole of his cavalry under Gene- 
ral Johnstone in pursuit of the Muti- 
neers. When the Mutiny at SiAlkot 
broke out, the Rdjd sent 300 men and 
2 guns to strengthen Hoshidrpur. In 
May, 1858, he led a contingent to Audli 
(Oudh), and fought with conspicuous 
bravery at the head of his men in six 
engagements, capturing 9 guns. For 
this the two estates of Banadi and 
Bithuli were conferred upon him, with 
the right of adoption and the title of 
Farzand-i-Dilband, “Beloved Son.” In 
Audli the Rdjd had the title of RAjA 
Rdjdgdn conferred upon him. On the 
17th Oct., 1864, he received ihe Grand 
Cross of the Star of India. On the 
15th March, 1870, the Rdjd resolved 
to pay a visit to England, but died at 
Aden on the 2nd April. His son, Kha- 
rak Singh, succeeded him on the 12th 
May, when he was presented with an 
address by his subjects, who referred 
to the Mutiny medal which his father 
wore, and on which the Duke of Edin- 
burgh had remarked that he was the 
only Chief present at the Calcutta Dar- 
bdr who wore such a medal. 

The present Rdjd Jagatjit Sinh suc- 
ceeded in Sept., 1877. 

. Kapurthala Vhwvt.—The visit to this 
city can easily be made in a hired car- 
riage. Up to the time of Randhir 
Singh it was a mere collection of 
hamlets, but under his administration 
great improvements took place. The 


Bdzdrs and streets have been properly 
built. In the principal public streets 
trees have been planted both sides of 
the way, and shops of different manu- 
factures have been opened by firms from 
Kashmir, Amritsar, and other large 
towns. Schools have also been opened 
after the model of those in the British 
dominions. A college and hospital 
have been established, the former 
being called the Randhir, in honour of 
the late Rdjd. Kharak Singh gave 
500 rs. to be invested in away to re- 
cord the name of Sir Donald Maclcod, 
and the money has been devoted to 
the founding of an annual prize for 
the best vernacular work on natural 
science, the competition to be open to 
all India. 

The stages to Amritsar are as fol- 
lows from Jalandhar City by S. 1\ aud 
D. Railway : — 


Names of 
Stations. 

I 

Remarks. 

Knrtarpar . 

MS. 

y 

There are k«u< 1 refresh- 

Hammira , 

4 

meat rooms at Aiurit- 

East Bank . 

7 

sar, ami vehicles al- 

Bias . . 

2 

ways in waiting. The 

Batarl 

7 

fare is, single 1 r M 

Jmuliala . 

7 

double 1 r. 8 a., ami by 

Amritsar . 

3 

the day 3 r. There are 


— 

licensed Kulis in at- 

Total . 

39 

tendance. * 


Amritsar is a city with a pop, 
(1868) of 133,925. It is the wealthiest 
and the most populous city of the Pan- 
jdb, and the religious' capital of the 
Sikhs, It is also the administrative 
head-quarters of a district with an area 
of 1555 sq. m,, and a pop. of 832,750. 
It was founded in 1574 by ltdm l)As, 
the Guru of the Sikhs, upon a site 
granted by the Emperor Akbar, around 
a sacred tank, from which the city 
takes its name, “ Pool of Immor- 
tality.” A|? mad Bhdh Durrdni de- 
stroyed it in 1761, blew up the temple 
and defiled the shrines with bullock’s 
blood. After his retirement the city 
was divided amongst tho various Sikh 
chiefs, to whom was assigned a sepa- 
rate ward. However it gradually 
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passed into the power of the Bhanji 
Mi si, who retained the supremacy till 
1802. In that year ltanjit seized it 
and roofed the great shrine with sheets 
of copper gilt, whence it was c ailed 
the Golden Temple. He also built on 
the N.W. the Fort of Govindgafh in 
order to overawe the pilgrims. He 
likewise surrounded the city with a 
massive wall, the greater part of which 
has been demolished since the British 
occupation. 

There are refreshment and waiting 
rooms on the platform of the Amritsar 
Station, and 3 hotels and a T. B. with- 
in five minutes’ walk of the Station. 
The city is about five minutes’ drive 
from the T. B. It has 4 gates on the 
W. side, namely, 1st the Ildti Gate, 
2nd the Lohgufh, 3rd the Lahor, 4th 
the Khazdncwdld. To the S. there are 
3 gates, 1st the Hakimdnwdla, 2nd the 
Phagatanwala, 3rd the Gilwali. On the 
E. 4 gates, the Chatevind, the Nultdn- 
vind, the Ghimandi, and the Mahd 
Singh. On the N. the Kdnibdgh. The 
great Temple, called the Darbdr or 
Golden Temple , is in the centre of the 
city. On the N.E. of the temple is a 
eloek lamer, Ascend by 12 steps to 
the platform of the clock tower, which 
adjoins the tank, in the centre of 
which the temple is. The view from 
the clock tower is wonderfully pictu- 
resque. 

The tank is 470 ft. sq., and the 
square in which it is situated is 530 
ft. sq. The buildings surrounding the 
square are called jinny aha, and arc 
the houses of great chiefs who come to 
worship. To the N.W. of the Darbdr 
Temple is that of Takht Akdl Bungdh 
$d1jib, with a gilt dome, and adjoining 
it to the S. is the Bungdh of Dhiydn 
Singh, a plain brick building. Next 
to it on the S. is the gorgeous bungdh 
of Shir Singh, and in the same direc- 
tion beyond it and beyond the recess in 
which are all those already mentioned, 
is the bungdh of Lelma Singh. In 
the N.E. is the white bungdh of the 
ftdjd of Tati din, and beyond it to the 
E. but outside the Square are the 2 
gigantic mindrs of Mangal Singh’s 
family, called the Mam Garhiya 
Mindrs* 


Mangal Singh’s grandfather, who had 
land given him by the Sikhs, which 
brought in 7 ldkhs a year, built them 
about 15t» years ago. The N. one may 
bo ascended ; to do which it will be 
necessary to ascend by 10 steps + 11 
+ 6 + 2 to the platform outside the 
enclosure, level with the top of the 
enclosing wall. From the platform 2 
flights of steps arc ascended in the 
Mindr, one of 54 steps and the other of 
53 ; total 107. At the top of the steps 
the visitor may scat himself and enjoy 
the view. This from the level of the 
tank is 104 ft. : thence to the top of the 
ornament on the cupola 2fi ft. ; grand 
total 130 ft. The platform at the top 
of the Mindr measures 11 ft. 7 in. 
The view to the N.W. takes in a white 
temple to Shiva at. the extremity of 
the city, built by Sarddr Tcj Singh; 
and just at one’s feet is the gilt dome 
of Akdl Bungdh. To the N.K, at 2 m. 
off, St. Paul’s Church is seen peeping 
out among woods. Govindgafh Fort 
appears to the W. by N. 

The Rdm Garhiya Mindrs are vast and 
grand, but not handsome. The Akdl 
Tower is still more vast and finer. Be- 
fore visiting the temple it will be neces- 
sary to put white cotton slippers over 
the shoes. These are provided for the 
visitors in the Square on payment of a 
trifle. The Sacred Tank is surrounded 
by a tcsselated pavement of white 
marble, with ribs of black and brown, 
24 ft. broad, brought from Jayptir. On 
the W. side is a pier which leads into 
the centre of the tank, and is 203 ft. 
9 in. long. You enter by an arch- 
way which is 23 ft. 4 in. broad : on 
either side of the pier arc 9 gilt 
lamps. 

The j Darbdr Temple stands on a plat- 
form in the lake 65J ft.’sq. ,and from the 
outer wall of the platform to the wall 
of the temple is 12^ ft., consequently 
the temple itself is 53 ft. sq. The 
lower room is very richly coloured 
with drawings of flowers, etc., arul at 
the S. end is a large ottoman, on which 
a copy of the Granth is kept, A man 
sits to the S. of it waving a rhanri , 
while many pilgrims chant verses from 
the sacred volume. From this room 
ascend 19 steps to the gallery round 
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it, and 20 more to the roof, where is a 
small but richly decorated pavilion. 
The sides of all this building are com- 
pletely covered with verses from the 
Granth, written very distinctly in the 
PanjAbi character. Here it is usual 
to present two cups of sugar to the 
visitor, who will give 2 rs. in re- 
turn. 

Now pass along the pier back to the 
gateway, and after mounting 22 steps 
enter a room, in which is a large chest 
and 31 pillars of silver 9 ft long and 
4£ in. in diameter, worth it is said £40 
each, and 4 larger ones worth £100 
each. In the chest arc kept 3 gilt 
maces, a pankhah and two chmtris , all 
with gilt handles. There is also a 
canopy weighing 10 lbs. of pure gold, 
set with emeralds, rubies, and dia- 
monds, and a pendant of gold. There 
is too a coloured plan of the temple, 
made by one Mian AllAh YAr. and a 
magnificent diadem of diamonds with 
strings of pearls worn as pendants ; 
this was worn by Nau NihAl Singh. 
There is also a sort of gilt arch 6 ft. 
high ; all these are used when the 
Granth is carried in procession. In 
one corner a large heap of Kharmvh - 
rax, small .shells of the Cyprcva moncta 
species, will be observed. They arc 
offerings made by pilgrims ; 10 lbs. 
weight of them are worth 1 r. * 

The visitor will now ascend M high 
steps in the AkiU BungAh, which has a 
gilt dome and some gilt work in the bal- 
conies, but is not covered with gold as 
the DarbAr Mandir is. The step lead 
to a room 20 ft. sq., with a projecting 
window to the W. In the room is a 
gilt ark, on the floor of which are a 
number of things covered with a cloth ; 
this is partly removed, and a large 
sword is taken out and put into the 
visitor's hand. It is a falchion 4 ft. 
long and widening towards the end, 
where it is 8 in. broad. It is said to be 
the sword of Guru Govind ; a maec 
also is shown, which was wielded by 
one of the Gurus. This temple was 
built in the time of Arjun, the 6th 
Guru. In the ark arc also the vessels 
for initiating new members into the 
Sikh confederacy; the rite of initia- 
tion is called PdhaU There is the 


Charan Pahal, in which the novice 
drinks the water that has washed the 
feet of the Guru, and has some of it 
sprinkled on his hair. There is too 
the Shamnliir Pdhul , in which the no- 
vice drinks water poured on a sword, 
and has some of it sprinkled over his 
hair. 

The visitor will now walk along the 
W. and S. Rides of the enclosure and 
turn off into the Darhdr Garden, as it 
is called. It is in extent 30 acres, and 
contains pomegranate, orange, and 
other fruit trees, a tank called Kausar, 
and several small pavilions. Two of 
these are of red stone. At the »S. end 
of the garden is the Atal Tower. The 
lower room is richly painted, and is 
30 ft. in diameter inside. Thence 15 
steps lead to the 1st gallery, 15 to the 
2nd, 15 to the 3rd, 15 to the 4th, 14 to 
the 5th. and 13 to the fith. There is 
then a wooden ladder with 14 steps 
which leads to a 7th gallery ; total, 
101 steps, each of which is a foot high. 
The pavilion, therefore, on the 7th 
story is 101 ft. above the ground, but 
from the floor of the pavilion to the 
top of the cupola is 30 ft. more, so that 
the entire height of the building is 
131 ft. 

This tower is dedicated to Atal 
II Ai, the younger son of Har Go- 
vind, who is said to have been re- 
proved by his father for raising the 
deceased child of a widow to life. His 
father said that his supernatural 
powers ought to be displayed in pu- 
rity of doctrine and holiness of life, 
and not in miracles, whereupon Atal 
RAi said that as a life was required, and 
he had withheld one, he would yield 
up his own. He then lay down and 
died ; see Cunningham’s “ Sikhs,” 
p. 58. 

Resides the Sacred Tank and Tem- 
ples, the Public Garden* may be 
visited on the return drive ; pass out 
of the RAm BAgh Gate of the city to 
the KotwAli Chauk. The KotwAli, or 
rolicc’ Office, has a handsome front ; 
to the left is the mosque of Muhammad 
JAn ; it has 3 white domes and slender 
minarets. Further to the N. is the 
’IdgAh ; and close to it is the mosque 
of Muhammad, which is 110 £t| 
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4 in. long: in front, and has a passage 
of the Kurdii and the Muslim creed 
on the facade, and some verses of the 
Kurdn inside. To the r. is a fine 
tank, and \ m. to the B. are the Public 
Gardens, which are in extent about 40 
acres. In the centre is a pavilion in 
which Kan jit stopped when he came 
to Amritsar. The grounds arc well laid 
out, and the creepers are beautiful. 

The Church at Amritsar, St. Raul's, 
has only one. tablet, to the son of 
Frederick Cooper, C.S., who died in 
1856. There is a memorial window 
put up by subscription to Major Gran- 
villc Lcwin, who was Dep. Comr. 
The Cemetery is to the W. of the 
Kaihvay Station ; it is fairly well 
kept, but two- thirds of the tablets 
have been stolen. 

Fort of Gov indy arh . — This fortress is 
a short distance to the N.W. of the city. 
It is garrisoned with a battery of 
.artillery aiul a company of British 
infantry. It was built by Ran jit 
! Singh in 1800, but the fortifications 
were traced by the French officers in 
his service on scientific principles. 
There is nothing very interesting to 
the traveller. 

Tdran Taran.* — Before leaving 
Amritsar, a visit should be made to 
this place, which is esteemed very holy 
by the Sikhs. It is 12 ra. to the S. of 
Amri tsar. The traveller will pay 15 rs. 
for his hired shigram, and will leave 
the city by the Chativind Gate, which 
is the one to tho S.E. After 50 yds., 
the Hnsli canal, about 16 yds. broad, 
is crossed by a neat bridge ; the road 
beyond is full of ruts, and dusty. The 
road now passes Biilichok, a small 
village on the 1. about 6 m. from Am- 
ritsar, where there will be a change of 
horses. The road is now even worse. 
Tdran Taran has about 6,300 inliub. 
The T. B. is on the 1. of the road, just 
beyond the office of the Ta^?ilddr, and 
is comfortable. 

From this the Temple and Tower, 
which are the sights of the place, 
are. a third of a mile distant. They 
are situated on the E. side of a 

* Incorrectly written Tara Tam in the 
Imp. Gaz. 


magnificent tank, 985 ft. 4 in, long, 
by 806 ft. 10 in. broad from E. to 
W. This tank was made by Ranjit 
at the same time as he built the 
Temple. The visitor will have to take 
off his shoes and put on cloth slippers 
before descending into the enclosure. 
The sharp pebbles make themselves felt 
through the slippers. The lower room 
of the Temple lias been handsomely 
painted with representations of trees, 
while the outside walls have paintings 
of gods and goddesses. The room has 
a corridor round it, on the B. side of 
which is the Granth , enveloped in 
silk wrappers, and fanned by an 
official with a o kauri. 

This place was the residence of the 
Guru Arjun, and is older than Am- 
ritsar ; unlike the temples at that 
city, it has no writings on the walls. 
The visitor will mount 18 steps to 
the gallery, and 13 more to the roof, 
on the top of which is a small pa- 
vilion with open sides. This build- 
ing certainly does not exceed 30 ft. in 
height. The visitor will now walk to 
the N. corner of the tank, where is a 
tower built by Nan Nihftl Singh. A 
flight of 28 steps will he mounted, and 
then another of 61, and then a 3rd 
of 57 ; total, 146 steps. The at- 
tendants of the Temple exaggerate 
the height of this building ; it is cer- 
tainly not more than 130 ft. The 
bricks of the Tower were brought 
from a village 6 m. off. There is a 
ledge at the top of the Tower, and, 
including this ledge, the breadth of 
the platform is 23^ ft., and 16 ft. inside 
the ledge. In the Imp. Gaz. the tank 
is said to possess miraculous powers, 
and cure the lepers who can swim 
across it. The town ranks as the 
capital of the Manja, or Heart of tlic 
Biiri Doab, the tract which runs from 
Amritsar to near Kasdr in the Lahor 
district. 

This tract is famous as the strong- 
hold of the Sikhs, and the former 
recruiting ground for their army. 
There is a leper asylum outside the 
town, and a suburb inhabited by those 
infected with the disease, from which 
it is said the Guru Arjun himself suf- 
fered. 
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The stages from Amritsar to Ldhor 

are as follows : — 

Names of Stations. Distance. 

Klmsnh . . ' . 

Atari 

Jtillo .... 

MiyAn Mir . . . 29 miles. 

Labor . . . . 3 „ 

Total . . . 32 miles. 

Remarks.— K hasah Station on r. Govind- 
fjfirb and tho city of Amritsar arc seen on I. 
of railway.— Tho station and town ot Atari 
are on r. Tho place was founded by Gaur 
Sibli, aJdt of the Sidhu tribe ; his descendants 
were of great imi*ortance until the conquest 
of the PanjAb by the British. His present 
representative is an honorary magistrate , and 
enjoys large estates in the neighbourhood.— 
The station and village of Jailo are on the 1. 
— Miyan Mir station is on 1. There arc cabs 
wafting for hire, and also at Ldhor, where 
there are good refreshment rooms. 

lAhor. — The T. B. is 2 m. distant from 
the Station, but there are several hotels 
within a few minutes’ drive of it. 
Among these may be mentioned Clark’s 
Hotel and the Sindh and I’anjdb Hotel 
in Donald Town ; there is a newbuildi ng 
“ specially designed for the accommo- 
dation of families, every suite of 
rooms has a bath-room and dressing- 
room attached.” Ldhor is a muni- 
cipal city, capital of the Pan jib. and 
head-quarters of a district of thc^ame 
name, which has an area of 3,659 sq. 
in, and a pop. of 789,656. Labor city 
in 1876 had a pop. of 128,441. Tra- 
dition says that Ldhor was founded 
by jLoh ♦ thejelder son of ltdma ; no 
mention of it, however, is made in 
Alexander’s historians, and no Gneco- 
Bactrian coins are found among the 
ruins. 

# There can he little doubt of tho antiquity 
of LAhor. In the 14th century AM’MJda had 
read of it as a city great among the cities of 
India. In the l»ith century Abu’] Fazl de- 
scribes it as “ the grand resort of all nations." 

A proverb says that “If HlilrAg and Isfahan 
were united they would not make one JAIior" 
and Milton speaks of it in the following 
passage!— 

From the destined walls 
OfCambalu, seat of Catliainn Can, 

And Samarehand by Oxus, Tcmir’u throne. 

To Paguin of Simean kings, and thence 
To Agra and Lahore of Great Mogul. 

J*aradtu Lo$t. 


The first reference to it is in 
the Itinerary of the Chinese pilgrim 
Hioueii Thsaiig, who wrote in the 7th 
century A.D. About that lime it 
seems to have been governed by a 
family of Chauhdn lidjprtts, from 
whom it was wrested by the Muslims 
of Ghaznf, but it did not attain to 
magnificence till the reign of tho 
Mughuls. Akbtir enlarged and re- 
paired the Port, and surrounded the 
town with a wall, portions of which 
still remain, built into the modern 
wall of Panjit. Jahdngir also often 
resided fit Ldhor, and during )iis reign 
Arjun Mall, Guru of the Sikhs, com- 
piler of the Adi. Gr a nth, died in 
prison here. The Mausoleum of Ja- 
il ungir is at Shdli Darra. close to Ldhor, 
and will be described hereafter. At 
the same place are the tombs of the 
Empress Niir Jahdn and her brother 
Asaf. Khali Jahdn built the palace of 
Ldhor, of which the principal tower 
is Saman Jivrj , to be described here- 
after. Aurangzib built the great 
mosque, but in his time the city began 
to decline, and was much ruined by 
the invasions of Ahmad Khdh Durrduf. 

Under Ranjit Sinh ldhor regained 
some of its former splendour, and 
since the period of the British rule 
which commenced in 1849, buildings 
have greatly multiplied. Modem Ldhor 
covers an area of 640 acres, and is 
surrounded by a brick wall, once 30 ft. 
high, hut now lowered to 16 ft. The 
moat which existed at the foot of the 
wall has been filled in and changed 
to a garden, which encircles the city 
on every side except the north. A 
metalled road runs round the rampart 
and gives access to the city by thir- 
teen gates. These are, on the N., the 
Musti Gate, the Kashmiri, the Khizri ; 
on the K. the Yakki Gate, so called 
from a saint of that name, the Dihlf 
I and the Akbari j on the S. the Mochi, 
the Shdh ’Alaml, the Lohdri, the Moil, 
and the Bhd^hi ; on the W. the ?ak- 
salf and the Roahandt. 

Within the ramparts that surround 
the city, in the N. part of the en- 
closure, and N. of the city itself, is 
the Citadel. The Railway Station 
is 8,520 ft. due £. of the Akbail 
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Gate. The staging BanglA is about 
1,000 ft. due S. of the Bhdthi Gate, 
and a little to the S.W, of it is 
4 he Deputy Commissioner’s Court ; 
ami 1000 ft. to ti»e E. the Mayo Hos- 
pital. 8. of the staging Bangla 
1,000 ft. are the An dr Kali Gardens, 
and 200 yds. to the E. of these gardens 
are the Museum, Library, and Post 
Ofliee. The Kavi river flows to the 
8., at about 1 m. to the W. of Ldhor, 
but ic makes a very circuitous bend 
from the E., passing in a semicircle to 
the N. of Ldhor. The cantonment of 
Miyan Mfr is 3 m. to the S.E. of the 
civil station, and 1 A m. due W. of it- 
are the Central .Jail and the Race- 
course. The SlwUamdr Garden is m. 
to the E. of the Yakki Gate. The 
Lawrence Gardens am £ m. to the 
N.W. of the Pace course ; 230 yds. 
to the N. of them is Government 
House, and the Ldhor Club is about 
half that distance in the same direc- 
tion. 

Having located himself in an hotel, 
the traveller will proceed to visit the 
various sights of Ldhor, which will 
occupy him for not less than a fort- 
night, The 1st visit should be paid to 
the tomb of Andr Kali, “Pome- 
granate blossom,” a name given to a 
favourite lady in the Harim of Akbar, 
who was also called Nddirali Bigam or 
Shari fu ’ll nissd. This tomb has been 
converted into the* church of the civil 
station, and the tomb itself, or rather 
the sarcophagus, is for some reasons 
the most interesting thing to be seen 
in Labor. The building is not very 
well suited for a church, and will not 
hold more than at most 100 persons ; 
it is circular and roofed with a dome, 
and supported inside by 8 massive 
arches, 12 ft. 3 in. thick. 

The Church measures 75 ft. 6 in. 
from E. to W., that is from the W. 
door to the altar wall, and 73 ft. 
7 in. from N. to 8. Outside the altar 
wall, to the r. as you look out- 
wards, is a small door, which leads 
into a closet to which Andr Kail’s sar- 
cophagus lias been removed. It onco 
stood in the centre of the building. 
The sarcophagus measures at the 
bottom 7 ft. 1 in. long, and 2 ft. 5 in. 


Tomb of Andr Kali . 

broad, and. at top 6 ft. 1 in. long, and 
1 ft. 5 in. broad. On its face and 
sides are inscribed the 99 names 
of God, some of which arc as 
follows : — 

Alauumftu.— Who Causes Death. 

Alklyuni. — Who liaises up. 

Aliiiajkl.— The Glorious. 

Akikdas. — The. Holy One. 

AlkAdir. — The Almighty. 

Almuknddnn. — The Prior. 

Alavv.il. — The First. 

A tfzahiru. — The Manifesto!’. 

A 1 wat i. ■ -The Perpetual. 

Aklwiru. — The Greatest. 

Alrnutiimsi nil. —The K i ml. 

Arr'aufu. -The Benign. 

Alinuhaiyi.- The Reviver. 

Alhayy. — The Living. 

Alwajjilu. - The Rich. 

Alwdiihlu.— -The One. 

A 1 niuk tadiru. — The Powerf ul. 

Alakhiru. — The Last. 

Albatmu.— Knowing the Hidden. 

Attawwabu. — The Clement. 

'/, iVljnliU. — The M ajostie. 

Alm’utuinad. The, Faithful. 

Algfra niv.— -The 1 mlcpemlent. 

Almani.— The Forhidder. 

Annasaru.— The Aider. 

Annati. — The Assister. 

Astnuru.— The Mediator. 

Allia«li. — Tlio Guide. 

AlbadTn.— The Wondrous. 

Allmki.— The Permanent. 

Alwaris. The Heir. 

Arrnsliidu.— The Director. 

Aaaahiru. — The Long Suttering. 

The sarcophagus is of the purest 
white marble, and the words carved 
on it are so exquisitely formed as to 
surpass anything of the kind in India. 
It appears, however, that this wonder- 
ful piece of caligraphy was altogether 
despised by those who had the ordering 
of the church, for the beautiful sar- 
cophagus was removed from its place, 
and thrust into the dirty closet where ( 
the author found it covered with dust 
and the impurities of bats, several of 
which disgusting creatures were 
squatting on the floor. On the N. 
side of the sarcophagus, below the 
names of the Deity, is written “ Maj- 
min Salim Akbar.” “ The profoundly 
enamoured Salim, son of Akbar." Salim 

being the name of Jahangir. Then 
follows this remarkable distich : — 

Ah gw man Mz hinarn nil yAr ikli wish ra 
TAk iyAmat shukr guyara karxUgAri khwishra 
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The date is given in letters and in 
figures, 1008, which corresponds to 1599 
A.D. Akbar died on the 13th of Oct., 
1605, so that this tomb may have been 
erected about five years before his 
death. But on the W. side is another 
date, 1024, above the words, “ In 
Liihor.” This date corresponds to 
1615 a.d., and is probably the date of 
the building of the tomb, while the 
other date refers to the death of Anar 
K^ll. The story is that AnAr Kali 
was beloved by Halim, and was seen 
by Akbar to smile when the Prince 
entered the liartm. As a punishment 
for this, it is said that she was buried 
alive ; and the distich engraved on her 
sarcophagus certainly proves that Salim 
was her lover, and if his father avenged 
himself in the way tradition represents, 
it proves that Akbar was an inhuman 
monster, undeserving of the praises 
which have been heaped upon him. 
The church is called 8t. James. 

The next visit should be to the 
J fHMttm, which is called by the Indians 
'Ajd’ib Ghar, and is near the An dr Kali 
Gardens, and adjoins the Central Post 
Office. This building was constructed 
for the Pan jab Exhibition of 1864, and 
was to have been replaced by one 
better adapted for a museum, but 
funds have not been forthcoming. 
On a raised platform in front of the 
entrance is the famous gun called the 
Zumzamah, “ Hummer," but the word 
also means a lion’s roar. The Sikhs 
called it the Bhangi&nwAli Top, that 
is the Cannon of the Bhang! confe- 
deracy. The gun was made in 1761 
a.d., by ShAh Wall KhAn, Vazlr of 
Afomad Shah Durr&ni, and wns used 
by him at the battle of PAnipat. 

After Ahmad ShAh left India the 
gun came into the hands of the Bhangi 
Misl, and Ran jit eventually got posses- 
sion of it and used it at the siege of 
Multfin in 1818. It was then placed 
at the Dihlf Gate of Labor until 1860, 
when it was removed to its present 
site. Round the muzzle is cut in 
Persian 

Wall KJjdn, by command of the Shah, 
Pearl of Pearl*. 

Made the cannon called Zamzamah, 

The taker of fort*. 


The work of ShAh Nsbjfr. 

The year of its d«tc I enquired of Renson, 

It, inspiring awe, made this declaration : 

If thou wilt devote the ready money of thy life 
I will recount its date. 

After I had ottered the sacrifice, it said, 

“ What a cannon ! 

Its face, like a monstrous serpent, vomits fire,” 

There is also this inscription : — 

In the time of the ShAh, 
Magnificent ah Fnridiui, 

In the reign of Ahmad ShAh, Pearl of Pearls, 
A sovereign distribut or of justice. 

Gifted with equity, 

The Khuarau. taker of thrones, equal to Jain, 
There was, according to custom, 

A Chief Minister 
Who employed his utmost zeal. 

To him the command from tlie heavenly 
sphere was given 

To make a cannon, vast ab a mountain. 

The slave born in the house of the Kmperor, 
Whose throne is like the sky, 

ShAh Wall Khan, 

The Vnzfr of that Government, 

Carried into execution this important, matter. 
He brought together certain skilful artisans, 

And through their utmost endeavours 
Was fused 

The gun named Zamr.amali, 

Of wondrous effects. 

The rounder of forts, and Piercer of the 
Ramparts of tlie sky, 

Was, under the auspices of the Hliali, 
Brought to a happy conclusion. 

Date-- 1170 a. ii. =176*2 a.d. 

In the entrance hall of the Museum 
arc 2 flags with a placard on which is 
written “ Taken by the 23rd Pioneers, 
Major Chamberlain, in the Ambela 
Campaign, 1863." There is also a stone 
found at Jalandhar. It says that in 
the 12th year of the reign of Au- 
rangzib, Mu’ in Shamshir Khan Tartu, 
by the divine favour, and the auspices 
of the Shah, got possession of the. 
country of Mandar. On the 1. of the 
hull arc specimens of the antiquities, 
arts, and manufactures of the PanjAb ; 
and on the r. its raw products, vege- 
table, mineral, and animal. 

On the table in the entrance-hall is a 
book in which visitors are expected to 
enter their names, and there arealsoMr. 
Baden- Powell’s works, “ PanjAb Pro- 
ducts," and “ PanjAb Manufactures.” 
There is too a stone with an inscrip- 
tion of the time of King Gondophares, 
who is said to have put St. Thomas to 
death. There are also some pediments 
of pillars brought by General Cun- 
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ningham from Shdh kd Derd, which 
he thinks to be the ancient Taxila. 
Also 2 old brass cannon found buried 
in a mound at Anandpur in the district 
of IfosliiyArpiir, thought to be of the 
time of Guru Govitid. In the division 
on the 1. will be found various sculp- 
tures from the YAsufzai country. In 
these sculptures Greek influence is 
plainly discerned. The Macedonian 
cloak, Phrygian cap, and other things 
unmistakably Greek will be noticed. 
The coins are kept in a strong box, 
and can be seen on application to the 
Curator. 

There are only two relics of the pre- 
historic age. They are t wo finely finished 
celts found in SwAt, of porphyritic 
greenstone. In the central aisle will 
be seen a series of portraits hung be- 
tween the arches, representing princes 
and chiefs of the PanjAb. They are 
hy an Indian artist, nnd as specimens 
of art cannot be much praised. Speci- 
mens of the manufactures of the Pro- 
vince will be found iu the cases. The 
turned and lacquered ware of PAk- 
pattan, and the Derajdt exhibited is 
superior to that of Sindh and BanAras. 
The papier macho work of Kashmir 
will attract attention, and it may be 
added that specimens can lie pur- 
chased in Ldhor at a cheap Tate. The 
visitor will observe the ivory carving 
of Amritsar and Patiala, aud also the 
dark wood inlaid with ivory from 
HoshiyArpur. Among ornaments worn 
by the people may be noticed the 
jwraJt, a sort of coif used by maidens 
in Ldhanl and Spiti, in which a 
number of turquoises are sewn. There 
is also a good collection of musical 
instruments of the country. The other 
pottery is a case containing siiecimens 
of the Koftgari work of Gujardt and 
biAlkof;, identical with Italian damas- 
cening. Here too are cups and 
ornaments of vitreous enamel from 
BhdwalpAr, and silver inlaid in pew- 
ter, and perforated metal-work from 
Dihlf. Observe too a dagger witli 
small pearls set loosely in the blade. 

There arc good specimens of the silk 
manufactures of BliAwalpur and Mul- 
JjAn» and the satinettes are excellent. 
There is also a curious embroidery of 


soft floss silk on cotton called shishddr 
phiUkArl, interspersed among which 
are small mirrors. On a stand near 
the pot tery are some rude idols hideous- 
ly painted, which were worshipped 
by the ladies of the Sikh Court, Near 
this is an exhibition of the leathern 
ware of the I'anjAb ; this is followed by 
a collection of ethnographical heads 
by Messrs. Sch 1 agent weit, and then 
lay figures habited in the costumes of 
the people of LAhaul, Spiti aud LadAkh, 
and Thibetan curiosities, such as prayer 
wheels. The model of the great dia- 
mond, the Koh-'Unur, made by Messrs. 
Osier for the Hyde Park Exhibition of 
1851, is also here. 

According to the Hindiis this dia- 
mond belonged to Kama, King of 
Anga, and according to the Per- 
sians it and its sister diamond the 
DaryA-i-nur, or Sea of Light, were 
worn by AfrasivAb. The Sea of 
Light is now at Tehran in the ShAh’s 
treasury, which contains the finest 
jewels in the world. It is said that 
NAdir brought the Koh-i-nAr from 
Dihli, and when he was killed it fell 
into the hands ofAhmad Shdh Durr&ni, 
and from him it descended to ShAh 
Shuja’n, his grandson, from whom Ran- 
jit took it on the 1st of June, 1813. In 
1840 it was made over to the British, 
and brought to England by Colonel 
Mackeson and Captain ltamsay, who 
handed it to the Board of Directors of 
the E.I.C., and they delivered it to 
the Queen on the 3rd of July. 1850. 
It was re-cut in London by Costa of 
Amsterdam, at a cost of £8,000, and 
its weight was diminished from 186 
carats to 102£. 

On the right of the entrance hall are 
specimens of the mineral resources of 
the country. Among them will be seen 
iron ore from Bajor. It is a magnetic 
oxide of singular purity. Antimony and 
lead are also shown, and gold found in 
the sands of the Panjdb rivers in small 
quantities. Copper ore is found in 
UurgAon and Hi^dr, but in too small 
quantities to be any value. The coal 
of the province is usually anthracite 
or lignite, but a very thin scam of good 
coal exists in the mountains to the W. of 
Dcrd Ghdzi Khdn. Specimens of 
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rock-salt oE two kinds, one from the 
hills between the Jlillam and the Indus, 
and the other from the hills beyond 
the Indus, are shewn. The first is 
pink, the second prey. Saltpetre is 
found in many parts of the province in 
the soil, and alum is manufactured in 
large quantities at KAIAbagh. Gypsum 
is found in large quantities in the salt- 
range, but is not used. 

There is a fair collection of birds 
and insects. Close by is the AnAr- 
knli Book Club, which is HO yds. 
W. of the post office. It is said by 
some to have been built by Yazir 
KhAn, by others by HAM Bakhsh. 
It is a handsome building, with 
4 white cupolas. There are some 
valuable hooks, as for instance Harris 1 
Voyages, folio, 1705, given by Colonel 
It. Taylor. The subscription is 4 rs. 
a month. 

From this the traveller may visit 
the Secretariat i and pass on to the next 
house, which was occupied by Generals 
Allard and Court. The Judge’s Court 
is close by, and was formerly included 
in the same enclosure. The Court is 
a handsome room and very lofty, 
about 40 ft. sq. The Judges have 
good retiring rooms. The DAk BanglA 
is close by to the W. There are 7 
rooms, one of which is used ae^ din- 
ing hall. After three days a traveller 
who stops at the T.B. has to pay a 
double fee, that is to say. 2 rs. instead 
of 1 r. 

About 100 yds. to the E. is the 
T/nhrrdty flail , which measures 
84 ft. 0 in. by 02 ft. 10 in. This in- 
cludes the corridor, which ft. broad. 
The corridor is surmounted by a row 
of arches. There arc 3 at the N. and 
H., and 5 at the E. and W. The 
window glasses are coloured. It now 
belongs to the KapurthAla Rajah, who 
gave 40,000 rs. for it. In the garden 
to the N.W. is a mound on which is a 
tomb with a slab in its floor inscribed 
to Marie Charlotte, docodce lo 5 me 
Avril, 1827, fille dc M. Allard, do St. 
Tropiz, Chevalier de la Legion 
d’Honneur, General de la Cavalerie. 
Over the entrance outside is a Persian 
inscription giving the name of the 
deceased. Not far off is the shrine of 


a Muslim saint called Mauj-i-DnryA. 
Over the door is a Persian inscription 
which says it is the tomb of Saiyid 
Muhammad ShAh Maivji-i-DaryA, soil 
of Nuru’llah, who was a spiritual 
guide in the time of Akbar. It is an 
octagonal building, and on one of the 
sides is written in Persian a minatory 
sentence against any one who dese- 
crates the tomb. 

The two next days may be spent in 
visiting the Fort. The traveller will 
drive to the Fort and enter by the 
Dih li Gate. Here there used to be 
some enormously massive hot baths. 
A narrow street leads to an inner gate 
which opens into a ekauk or square, 
where is the very beautiful mosque of 
Yazir KhAn. It was built in H>34 by 
I.Iakim 'AlAu ’d din of Chiniot, Yazir 
of the Emperor Shall JahAn. The 
walls arc covered with beautiful in- 
laid work called IvAshi or Nak- 
kashi. The colours of the tiles are 
burnt in and set in hard mortar. 1 1 
is true .fresco painting. Over the 
noble entrance is written in Persian, 
“ Remove thy heart from the gardens 
of the world, and know that this 
building is the true abode of man.” 
It was completed in the reign of {Shall 
JahAn. The architect was HidAyatu 
’llali, the faithful servant of Yazir 
KhAn. 

The court of the mosque mea- 
sures inside from the E. wall to the 
low ledge W. of the stone hut 131 ft. 
6 in. sq., from that ledge to the inner 
or W. wall 11 ft. Over the arch- 
way inside is a Persian distich, which 
says Muhammad the Arabian KAbarui 
possesses the gift of both worlds. 

Anyone who becomes not the dirt of his feet, 
May dirt be ou his head I 

In the centre of the front of the mosque 
is the Muslim creed. In panels along 
the fayade are beautifullj r written 
verses from the KurAn. There is a 
Persian inscription which gives the 
date in the words BAM i Masjid ast 
Vazir Khan a.h. 1034. 

The traveller may now ascend 70 
Bteps, each about 14 in. high, to 
the gallery round the minaret, 
which is about 8 ft. broad, and sur- 
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rounds a room in the minaret in 
which several persons can sit. From 
the gallery there is a very fine view 
over the city, which is truly oriental 
and picturesque. Near the mosque 
arc two springs of water with Persian 
inscriptions whicli say that the masonry 
part of the well was built by RAjii 
Dfn&n&th by the desire of Major 
George Macgrcgor, Dep. Com. of 
Ldhor, in the Sanwat year 1908= 
1851 a.d. Leaving the mosque of 
Vazfr Khdn, and proceeding to the 1. 
of it along a street remarkable for 
balconies handsomely carved, the visi- 
tor will come to the Somri May-id 
or Golden Mosque, which has 3 gilt 
domes, and was built in 1753 A.D. by 
Bikhwari Khdn, a favourite of the 
widow of Mil* Mannu, a lady who 
governed Ldhor some time after her 
husband’s death. He is said to have 
displeased the lady, whose female at- 
tendants beat him to death with their 
shoes. 

The situation of this mosque at 
the junction of two roads is pic- 
turesque, and its domes are elegant. 
Behind the mosque is a large well, 
with steps descending to the waters 
edge. It is said to have been dug by 
Arjun, the 5th Guru. Passing along 
the narrow winding street the visitor 
will now come to an open space called 
the Illrd Mandi, whence is a fine view 
of the Fort and the principal Mosque. 
The visitor will now turn to the right, 
and passing under a gateway between 
the fort and the mosque will enter the 
pretty garden called the lluzuri Hugh. 
The Normal School is in the buildings 
near the gateway. On the right is a 
high crenelated wall, and in the centre 
is the Akhari Darwnzah , a massive 
gateway built by the Emperor Akbar, 
which was formerly the entrance to 
the citadel. Tlic towers of this build- 
ing will attract attention by the ele- 
gance of their design. 

On the left is the quadrangle of the 
Jdm'i Masjid, which must next be 
visited. The mosque is raised on a lofty 
platform supported by arches. The en- 
trance is on the W. side of the Huziiri 
BAgh,and it looks on Ran jit’s beautiful 
B&rah dari or Pavilion, beyond which 


the Golden Mosque . 

to the height of 90 ft, rises the Fort 
gate called Dewri Makhtiwala, because 
in llanjit’s time it was kept by Makh- 
tis — it is now closed. A vast flight 
of 22 steps leads up to the gate of the 
mosque. The top step is 79 ft. 3 in, 
long, and from the corner of it to the 
wall of the archway is 34 ft. 4 in. The 
lowest step is more than 90 ft. long. 
This mosque was built by Aurangsub 
with the confiscated estates of his 
eldest brother Hard Shikoh, and tlic 
revenues of Mult&n were assigned for 
its support. Over the entrance is 
written the Muslim creed, and then in 
Persian, “The Mosque of Alni ’1 
Muzaffar Muhaiya-u-’d din Muham- 
mad ’Alamgir, the Kingslayer of in- 
fidels, in the year 1084 A.H ( = 1674 a.d.) 
was completed by the meanest of his 
slaves, Fklai Muliaiya u’ d din Khdn 
Kokar.”* 

The fa<?adc of the archway mea- 
sures 66 ft. 10 in. long. The N. and 
>S. sides of the court of the mosque 
are 530 ft. long, and the E. and W. 
sides 527 ft. There is a corridor 
arched over, but open on both sides, 
which is 25 ft. above the ground out- 
side, but only 3 ft. above the level of 
the court. It is 19 ft. broad. Of the 
four minarets, all of which have lost 
one story, only that to the S.W. is 
open. The cupolas were so much in- 
jured by an earthquake that it was 
necessary to take them down. The 
height of the minarets is 143 ft. 6 in., 
their circumference outside iB 67 ft. 
84 in. 

Other measurements are : the en- 
trance door is 68 ft. 74 in. to the 
battlements. The height of the door 
at the part of the masque where 
prayer is held is 75 ft. 7 in. to the 
battlements; the breadth of the mosque 
from E. to W. under the dome is 77 ft. 
84 in., its length from N. to S. is 
279 ft. 84 in. The mosque is built of 
red sandstone, and the fa9ade of the 
part where people pray is adorned 
with white marble flowers, which have 
a beautiful appearance. 

Although the mosque is now very 

* Mr. Thornton has written in his guide 
this word KUokah by a strange blunder. 
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much neglected, and was dese- 
crated by Ranjit, who mode a Ma- 
gazine of it, and used to keep his 
munitions of war in the place where 
the faithful pmyedj its magnifi- 
cent proportions excite admiration, 
and the quadrangle being over- 
shadowed by two rows of fine trees of 
the Ficus Indica species produces an 
unusual and very pleasing effect. It 
was not till 1856 that the mosque was 
restored to the Muslims as a place of 
worship. 

The traveller will now visit the Hu- 
?drl Bdgh, which is beautifully laid 
out, and contains an elegant pavilion. 
He will pass along the N. side of the 
Jdm’i Masjid. He will then pass on 
his right hand the Samddh or cremation 
place of Ranjit, and then that of 
Kharg Singh, and then that of Nau 
Nihdi Singh, a glittering white build- 
ing rather out of keeping with the 
solemn mosque its neighbour. 

Ranjit Singh'* Stum'ulh adjoins the 
Huztiri Bagh, and the W. wall of the 
Fort. The ceilings are decorated with 
traceries in stucco inlaid with convex 
mirrors. The arches of the interior 
are of marble, but strengthened with 
brick and chnnam , and clamped with 
iron, which was done by order of Sir 
D. McLeod when Lieut. -Governor of 
the Punjab. In the centre is a'taised 
platform of stone, on which is a lotus 
flower carved in marble, surrounded 
by eleven smaller flowers. The central 
flower covers the ashes of Ranjit ; the 
others those of four wives and seven 
concubines who underwent cremation 
with his corpse. 

Below this mausoleum and by the 
side of the road leading from the 
Roshandi Gate to the plain outside 
the Fort is the shrine of Arjun , the 
5th Guru, ami compiler of the Adi 
Granth, which is read in Ranjit’s Sam- 
ddh daily, in a huge volume over 
which attendants reverently wave 
chauries. 

. After a steep ascent to the right 
the visitor will turn . to the left, and 
go about 100 yds, to the Roshandi 
Gate of the Fort. A steep incline for 
about another 100 yds., made by the 
English, leads into the interior of the 


Fort. It may be observed here that 
this incline is very dangerous, as 
Indian carriages have no drags, and 
in point of fact the author of this 
book ■was run away with, and his 
carriage was dashed to pieces at the 
Roshandi gateway, almost at the same 
spot where Nau Nihdi Singh was 
killed by the fall of an archway. 

After ascending the incline the 
visitor will turn to the left, and pass the 
Moti Masjid or Pearl Mosque, which is 
of white marble, and has three domes, 
that in the centre being the largest. 
There is a court for worshippers which 
measures 50 ft. from N. to 8., and 
80 ft. from E. to W. The inner door 
has four large padlocks ami four strong 
chains, and here Ranjit kept his 
treasure, generally about 2,000,000 
rs., and here too the British keep 
their treasure of from £100,000 to 
£200,000. Several sentries are posted 
in t he inner court, in the passage, and 
at the outer door. 

Over the arched entrance into the 
outer court is written in Persian, “In the 
twelfth year of the fortunate reign of 
his Imperial Majesty the Shadow of 
God, Sulaimdn in rank, Kaiomars in 
pomp, whose arm is like that of Alex- 
ander, the Defender of the Khi Rifat 
Shdh Ntiru’d Din Jahdngir, son of 
Jaldlu’d Din Akbar, the King Con- 
queror of Infidels, fn 1 508 A.D., cor- 
responding to 1007 a.h. this noble 
building was completed by the efforts 
of the least of his disciples and of his 
slaves, his devoted servant Mdmur 
Khdn.’ 

Proceeding to the E. the visitor will 
come to a small Sikh temple built by the 
order of Dalip Singh’s mother. Near 
it is a well HO ft. deep. The story is 
that the Emperor Shdh Jalidn one day 
looked into this well and was seized 
with a sudden fear and shrank back, 
on which he was so vexed with him- 
self that he jumped in. His Vazlr, as 
in duty bound, jumped in after him. 
They were both rescued, and Shdh 
Jabdn was about to jump in a second 
time, but his Minister pereuaded him 
to give up his intention, as he had 
showed his courage sufficiently. A 
little to the N. stood a mosque, which 
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has been entirely cleared away, and 
the English, with questionable taste, 
have made a latrine there, which has 
given much offence to the Indians. 

At 30 yards to the 1. of the Palace, 
which extends about 500 ft. on the ex- 
treme E., is the palace of A hbar, to 
which succeeds a part built by Jahan- 
gir, and then a curtained wall between 
two hexagonal towers ascribed to 
Shah Jahan, to which Aimmgzib and 
the Sikhs made additions. The facade 
is covered with designs, inlaid 
enamelled tiles representing men, 
horses, and elephants, engaged in 
hunting, and also the angels, who, 
according to old Persian Mythology, 

1 >reside over the days and months, 
h spandrels over arcaded compart- 
ments in front of Jahangir’s palace 
are four representations of the rising 
sun. Other spandrels show cherubs 
like those in Christian churches, which 
were perhaps borrowed from the Jesuit 
church established by Portuguese mis- 
sionaries at LAhor. In support of this 
it may be said that Bernier mentions 
that JahAngir, in compliment to the 
missionaries, placed an image of the 
Virgin in a prominent position. 

The traveller will now visit the 
Slush Mahall , or Palace of Mirrors, 
which is the joint work of SliAh 
JahAn and Aurangzib. The E. wall of 
this building did not exist in RanjipB 
time, and there was an extensive court 
into which he used to pass from the 
Moti Mosque through a handsome 
folding-door studded with gilt bosseB. 
At present the tthtsh Mali all has a 
quadrangle which measures 101 ft. 7 in. 
from N. to 8., and 130 ft. 8 in. from E. to 
W., exclusive of the corridor. This 
corridor was an open one, the roof to- 
wards the inner part being supported 
by 12 pillars 12 ft. high on the N. and 
8. sides. 

In the centre of the W. side is a 
beautiful white marble pavilion called 
Nau L&kfoi , as it is said to have 
cost 9 lakhs or rs. 900,000. This 
beautiful work of art, inlaid after 
the fashion so well known at Agra, is 
31 ft. long from N. to S. and 15 ft. 4 in. 
broad from E. to W. This breadth is 
also that of the corridor. Between 


the ShUh Mahall, 

the pillars on the S. side of the quad- 
rangle walls have been erected, and thus 
an armoury has been formed. Before 
leaving the Shish Mahall the visitor 
should ascend to the roof and to the 
summit of the small building atop of 
it, whence there is a magnificent view 
over the city of Labor and the sur- 
rounding country, in which the river 
KAvi and the lofty minarets of Shah 
Darra beyond it, and nearer to him 
the Mausoleum of Kan jit and the great 
mosque will be pointed out to him. 

The Shish Mahall was the place where 
the sovereignty of the Panjab was 
transferred to the British Government. 
Here, too, ltanjit held his receptions. 
In the 'small rooms leading to the upper 
tower the ceilings arc cut into geo- 
metrical patterns. These paintings and 
the mirror work with which the walls 
and ceilings are ornamented were 
done by the Sikhs, and ill agree with 
the chaste beauty of the Mughul archi- 
tecture. There used to be fountains 
and a reservoir in the centre of the 
quadrangle, but these were filled in 
with clay in order that the band 
might stand there during the Prince of 
Wales’ visit. In the inlaid work of 
the Pavilion there were formerly valu- 
able stones, but these have been all 
ickcd out by the Sikhs, and probably 
y the English soldiers after them. 

In the armoury the visitor will re- 
mark the round shield of Guru Govind, 
It is of rhinoceros hide, and has a 
single boss. His battle-axe is also 
shown, the blade of which is of 
fine Damascus steel. Here, too, will 
be seen the arms taken from the Sikhs 
by the English ; some of the helmets 
are inserilied Akal SipAhl. The long 
gauntleted swords are merely used in 
fencing. There are many cuirasses 
which belonged to the regiments com- 
manded by French officers, with brass 
eagles carved upon them. There are 
also rings of steel which were used as 
missiles in war, particularly by the 
AkAlis. The crests of these soldiers, 
called Jikars, in the shape of a bar 
passing through two semi-circles, and 
crowned with a ball, are exhibited. 
There are also some cannon with 
barrels which turn like those of a 
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revolver, and a'number of camel guns 
and an obus, inscribed in Porsian, 
“Fatlj yd sbahid, 1815, victory or 
death.” Many coats of mail will also 
be observed. 

Parallel with the tower of the Slush 
Maball was another tower called 
Saman Burj (prop. Musamman, oc- 
tagonal), of great height, parallel 
with the tower of the same name, 
which still stands. The height of the 
tower of the Shiah Maball is 102 ft. 
7in. There is a higher part of about. 
110 ft., but it is not so accessible. The 
ascent is by 04+44 high steps, 108 in 
all. To the N. is a view over the 
Bdddini Garden . On this plain lianjit 
used to have reviews, and lie slept in 
the winter in the courtyard, going to 
the hills in the summer. Some of the 
rooms arc prettily painted and orna- 
mented with mica. 

When Dalip Singh was going away 
he took Kamru ’d din, a son of one 
of Ranjit’s oldest officials, to an 
apple depicted in one of the bou- 
quets at the N.E. corner and said, 

“ Whenever you look on this remem- 
ber me.” In the same corner is a 
room containing relics of the Prophet 
and his family. When Ahmad Shdli 
Abdalll took Dihli, he married his son 
to the Emperor’s daughter. The bride 
fell ill at Kandahdr, and her mother 
Molikahu’zZamdn started to see her and 
took these relies with her. At Jamun 
she heard the news of her daughter’s 
death, and gave away all the money 
she had With her. She then borrowed 
60,000 rs. on the relics, and subse- 
quently a ldkh more on them. As she 
was unable to pay, the relics fell into 
the bands of the mortgagees, two noble- 
men, from whom lianjit took them. 

They are kept in a shabby glass case, 
and arc usually covered with dust. 
They consist of turbans of 'Ali and of 
his sons, I^asan and Jfusain, a cap 
with Arabic writing on it, the prayer 
carpet of Fatima, a slipper of Muham- 
mad, and the mark of his foot im- 
pressed in a stone, on which being ex- 
hibited Kamru ’d din remarked, “ It is 
evident the Prophet bad no joints to 
his toes.” There are also a vestment 
of the Prophet, his prayer carpet and 


a green turban. Besides these there 
is a hRir of the Prophet's benrd, of a 
red colour. There were a dozen for- 
merly, but all have perished except 
this one. There is also some red earth 
from Karbala. There is a decayed 
tooth, which is said to have belonged 
to one of the Imdms. 

The traveller will now walk in a S. 
direction along the K. wall and will 
come to the l)itean i A/k'im, or Kh wtib- 
gdh i Kuchik, where the Emperor 
used to sleep. It is of white marble, 
and has a tesselaied marble pavement, 

I black and white. In the wall were a 
reservoir and fountain, but these are 
now filled up. It has been used by the 
English as a church, and there is a 
font near the E. wall, and just in line 
with it an aperture in the Jdli or per- 
forated screen, about 2 ft. sq., at which 
the Emperor sat and heard his ’Arz- 
begi read the petitions, from the roof 
of a building now ruined. He was 24 
ft. below the Emperor. The Dfwan i 
Khds measures 51 ft. 2 in. from N. to 
S., and 40 ft. Bin. from E. to W., and 
there arc 2 rows of dwarf pillars, 12 in 
each row. 

There was a corresponding build- 
ing on the W. side of the court, 
but it is entirely gone. There was 
I also a large sq, tank in the middle 
with fountains, all now filled up. S. 
of this on the E. side is the Akbari 
Mahall, where Dalip Singh was born, 
and an ornamented Himli'i pavilion. 
From the Diwdn i Kh di? you descend by 
67 steps to the long walk along the E. 
wall of the palace ; about 20 yds. from 
this you pass S. to the Kh wdbrjah i 
Kalan , which is of red sandstone, and 
is now nearly nil whitewashed by the 
Public Works Department. The archi- 
traves of the pillars are well carved 
in the Hindii fashion 'with representa- 
tions of elephants and birds. The 
building measures 77 ft. 9 in. inside, and 
a corridor extended from it 150 ft. 
into the centre of the fort, where 
the hospital now is» This corridor 
has been destroyed, and the English 
have put up a wretched barrack 
instead. Round the centre was a 
railing, in which were a reservoir, 
fountains, and other beautiful works 
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of art, of which no vestige now re- 
mains. 

If the visitor now goes to the W. 
side, he will enter the Diwdn i v Am, 
which is 170 ft. 2 in. long from N. to S. 
' and 50 ft. 5 in. wide from E. to W. The 
coarse brick pavement is unseemly. The 
Imilding is of red sandstone, but lms 
been whitewashed. In the centre is 
the Tukhtgdh, or “throne place,” 
where the Emperor sat. The ascent is 
hy 14 steps, and there are several 
room v behind. In the front are the 
remains of a red sandstone railing, 
inside which only the nobles could 
come. N. of this, where now stands 
a clump of trees, was a tomb, out 
of which a holy man used to warn 
the Emperor that he was mortal. 

To ihe ; E. is the hospital, a building 
which was erected by Ch&nd Kauwar 
for her residence, and there she was 
confined by order of Shir Singh, and 
put to death according to his com- 
mands by her handmaidens. S. of 
the Diwau i "Am, and adjoining it is 
the house of Shir Singh, which was 
,4 stories high, but only two now re- 
main. Thu traveller may return 
through the Hu/airi Ba^h, which is a 
little to the S. of Ran jit s mausoleum. 
The Bdralidari in it was built by Ran jit 
with white marble taken from the 
tombs of the Emperor Jnh&ngir and 
the Empress Ntir Jah&n at Nhahdarrah. 
It measures 44 ft. 0 in. by 45 ft. 

To the E. is a gate, beyond which was 
a second gate, which fell on Nau Nihal 
i'ingh and Uddham and killed them. 
Kamru *d din, no,w living at Ldhor, 
saw the body of Nau Nihal brought 
into the Bdrahdari, with the blood 
mid brains issuing from the nose. 
He is of opinion that the catastrophe 
was accidental and not designed. 

I’here arc one or two houses within 
the city walls which deserve examina- 
i?}}', One of these is the house of 
JJ ar Bam Singh, which is close 
to the Ma&tl Gate adjoining the E. 
wall. of the fort. The entrance to this 
nousc is by a strong archway, which 
protects it and the adjoining house, 
no vast ‘ From the top, which is 
eh there is a fine view ot the 

Cll y. Har Bans Singh is the nephew 

[Rp-njab—l 883.] 


and adopted son of the famous Sikh 
sdrdar Tej Singh, and after the adop- 
tion a son was born to Tej Singli, but it 
was too late to «alter the disposition of 
the property, and Har Bans Singh 
inherited everything, while the true 
son and heir was left penniless. Tej 
Singh died on the 2nd of September. 
1862, in a room in the N.W. side of 
the adjoining house. From this house 
the tomb of Ayyiiz maybe visited. It 
is of brick and mortar, and has been 
ruined and repaired again and again. 
It is a short distance W. of the Golden 
Mosque, and close to the Tanksdl 
Bazar. The entrance is by a mean 
door in a little court, and the tomb 
consists of a platform lift. 10 in. by 
7 ft. 6 in., on which is a low raised 
place covered with a pall. There is 
no inscription. In such an obscure 
resting-place lie the remains of the 
once powerful favourite of Mal.mnid 
of Ghazni. 

Having finished the sights in the 
Fort the next visit may be to the 
railway workshops, which, with the 
railway station of the S. P. and D. 
line, are in the quarter called Nau- 
lakka, on the E. of the city wall and 
not far from the Dihli Gate. The 
station is of brick, designed by Mr. 
Brunton, C.E., oil a plan which ad- 
mits of its being used in case of need 
as a fort. It cost rs. 157,600. The 
workshops, together with the station, 
cover 126 acres of ground. The Sta- 
tion began to be used in 1875, and can 
keep in repair 150 locomotives and 
2,500 carriages. More than 2,000 
workmen are employed, of whom 25 
are European foremen. There is no- 
thing required for a railway, from the 
heaviest castings to the most minute 
fittings, which cannot be supplied here, 
as the factory is one of the most com- 
plete in India. The wheelbarrow, un- 
known in other parts of India, is here 
in use. 

This place exhibits one of the 
most striking proofs of the improve- 
ment introduced by the British in 
India. Here the usually apathetic 
Indian may be seen working with a 
vigour worthy of a European, and 
handling machines which require con* 

Q 
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staut vigilance and attention. The 
llailway Company has here lodged its 
Btaff of English employes in great 
comfort. There are comfortable su ites 
of apartments in which 40 families 
are lodged, and pay a' moderate rent. 
There are also a swimming-bath, a 
library, a billiard-room, and a theatre. 
The Church is about 1 m. from the 
Railway Station to the S. ; it will hold 
100 people. It was formerly a tomb, 
and is a domed building with recesses. 

The Cemetery is on the circular road 
about 50 yds. S. of the Tank sal road ; 
it is not well kept. Here is buried 
the infant son of Lord Lawrence, who 
died on the 1st April, 1852. Also the 
wife of Robert Oust, sometime Com- 
missioner in the PanjAb, who died on 
June 2nd, 1864 ; and the daughter of 
Sir Douglas Forsyth, and 3 children 
of Sir F. Pollock. In St. James’s 
Church there are tablets to A. A. 
Roberts, Esq., C.B. and C.S.I., who 
filled the offices of Financial Commis- 
sioner in the PanjAb, Judge of the 
Chief Court at Labor, and Member of 
the Legislative Council of India, and 
finally Resident at the Court of the 
NiijAra, where lie died on the 14th 
May, 1868. There is also a tablet to 
Sir A. Lawrence, Bart., B.O.8., eldest 
son of Sir Henry Lawrence, killed by 
the fall of a bridge near Simla on the 
27th August, 1864. Near the Vshurch 
is a handsome cross, erected “in re- 
membrance of one whom we loved, 
Donald Friell McLeod, K.C.S.I., Lieut. - 
Governor of the PanjAb, who died 28th 
Nov., 1872.” 

Shdlimdr Carden *. — The next day 
may be spent in a visit to these gar- 
dens, which are 6 m. from the mile- 
stone near the Tanksal Gate of LAhor, 
whence the measurements are made 
to Peshawar and other places. The 
gardens are £ m. broad and $ m. and 
80 yds. long from N. to S. They are 
divided into three parts, and many 
steps are descended to reach the lowest 
part. The whole extent is about 80 
acres, surrounded by a wall 20 ft. high, 
with a large gateway, and pavilions 
at each comer, 40 ft. high to the top 
of the towers. Canals permeate the 
garden, and there is a small centre- 


piece to each, besides a tank in the 
centre of all, with an island and a 
passage across to it. There are IOC 
small fountains in the firBt garden 
and double that number in the tanl 
The treeB are chiefly mangoes, and tl 
garden is laid out in monotonou 
square beds. Once, when the cliu- 
nam was intact and the frescoes new, 
it must have been a very pretty place, 
but now it is decayed and shabby. 

The sixth milestone is just before you 
reach the garden, and on the opposite 
side of the road are two gardens, the s 
SaudanwAlAs and Misr Birj Lai’s, 
and to the E. there is also Jamad’ar 
KhushhAl Sinh’s garden, and across 
the road to the N.E. Lehna Sinh’s. 
There are many dargahs and gardens 
to which on holidays crowds of people 
go on pilgrimage. The ShalimA” 
Gardens were laid out in 1637 A.D. 
by order of Shall JahAn. The ety- 
mology of the word ShAlimAr is doubt- 
ful, but is probably from tihdlah, bouse, 
Mar, .Cupid. These gardens are a fa- 
vourite place of resort for fetes and 
picnics. About £ pi. before reaching 
ShAlimAr is the gateway to the (fu- 
Idbi Hugh, or Rose garden, which 
was laid out in 1655 by Sultan Beg, 
who was Admiral of the fleet to ShAh 
JahAn. The NakkAslii work on the 
gate of coloured tiles is very beautiful, 
and hardly inferior to that on Vassir 
Khan’s mosque. On the gateway is? 
incribed in Persian : — 

Khusli iu bugh kill durad laluh thigbash 

(Uiil i Khuralhd o malt jdiavvad clm&ghash. 

Sweet is this garden, through envy of which 
the tulip is spotted, 

The rose of the sun and moon forms its 
beautiful lain]>, . 

Opposite to the Gulabl BAgh is the 
tomb of 9 A U Marddn Khan, the cele- 
brated engineer, who also laid out the 
ShAlimAr gardens. It is necessary to 
pass over a field to get to this tomb.3 
You then come to a lofty archway, 
which formerly opened into a garden, 
and was once covered with exquisitely 
coloured tiles, of which there are still 
fine remains. The facade of the gate- 
way, which looks N. , is 68 ft. long, and 
has alcoves painted red and white. 
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Above these the colours are an exqui- 
site blue and white, with some yellow. 
The E. and W. sides are only 52 ft. 
long, S. of this, at 50 yds. distance, 

the tomb of ’All Mardiln. It is oc- 
agonal in shape, the outside layers 
>eing of burnt brick, and the inner 
ones of unburnt. The building is very 
much decayed and cracked, and people 
have been at work digging out brinks 
from the massive walls. The N. side 
now measures 34 ft. 10 in. The E. 
side 34 ft. 5 in. The S.E, side 
34 ft. 10 in. The W. 34 ft. 8 in. The 
others 34 ft. 10 in. The total 
depth of the buttress wall, which has 
several angles, 20 ft. This supports 
the inner, outer, and upper dome. The 
inside measure from the inner angle of 
one buttress to the angle of the oppo- 
site is 45 ft. 8 in. ; in other words, the 
inner lloor is 45 ft. sq., and the height 
to the vaulted roof is 52 ft. 5 in. 

There is some difficulty in measuring 
the height, as the staircase is ruined aiul 
quite dark. The above measurement 
was taken, however, by dropping a 
tape through a hole at the top of 
the vault. Thence to the top of the 
next vaulted roof is about the same, 
so that the total height is about 100 ft. 
Besides this, there was a finial, which 
has been destroyed. When it existed, 
the total height would be about 110 ft. 
The garden where tfuchet Singh was 
killed is about £ mile to the 8.E. 

may be mentioned here that there 
are 4 cemeteries of Muslims at LAhor. 
1st, that of Midnl Sahib, to the S. ; 
2nd, that of Shekhhu ’1 Mu&li, in the 
same direction ; 3rd, that of Piik Da- 
man, to the S.E. ; 4th, that of $adr 
Diwiin. 

The Central Prison , — As the Central 
Prison is one of the best managed in 
India, the traveller will perhaps like to 
visit i%. Should he be desirous of pur- 
chasing tents or carpets for a journey 
in the hills, he will, as a matter of 
course, purchase them there. The 
Central Jail is situated at 4,400 ft. IS, 
or Government House, a little to the 
W. of the ltace-course. and at the ex- 
treme S. of the Civil Station, The 
prison is capable of holding 2,270 
prisoners, and is generally full, It 


consists of 2 octagons, each containing 
8 compartments, radiating from a cen- 
tral watehtower. Besides these, there 
are 100 solitary cells outside the great 
wall in a separate enclosure. There 
are generally about 25 boys, who are 
kept in a separate place. Confinement 
in the solitary cells is limited to 3 days, 
and is inflicted only on men who will 
not work, and on whom flogging makes 
no impression. 

The hospital, which consists of three 
fine barracks in a separate enclo- 
sure, is situated where the octagons 
diverge. Both octagons and hos- 
pital are enclosed with iron railings 
instead of walls, thus allowing a better 
circulation of air. The prisoners are 
allowed 36 superficial and 648 cubic 
ft. of sleeping space. The buildings 
are of sun-dried bricks set in mud, 
with tiled roofs. One octagon was 
finished in 1853, the other in 1862. 
'This latter is the prison for Europeans, 
and has 1 large ward and 3 small ones, 
with bathing and dressing rooms. The 
jail is under a European superinten- 
dent, generally a doctor, with a Euro- 
pean deputy-superintendent, and 2 
European warders for the European 
prisoners. The prisoners are classed 
as casuals and habituals. The boys arc 
kept strictly apart from adults. There 
are 3 kinds of labour — hard, medium, 
and light, and removal from one to the 
other depends on conduct. The prison 
is for males only, whose sentence ex- 
ceeds 3 years and for those sentenced 
to transportation. Each prisoner costs 
about 20 rs. a year, deducting 14 J rs. 
for his labour earnings. 

During the xMutiny, 80,000 car- 
tridges were made by convict mu- 
tineers, besides thousands of sand- 
bags for the siege of Dilhf, commis- 
sariat gear, and tents for Euro- 
peans. Government attributed much 
of these results to the inspector, Dr. C. 
Hathaway, who slept for months in the 
Central Jail. The most notable manu- 
factures in the prison are blankets.* 
and cloths, mats, and floorcloths (called 

* The blankets cost 2J rs. each ; they tread 
them in water in order to make the stitches 
closer, 
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daris), tents, nigs, carpets* scarfs, 
shawls, lithographic printing, and 
country paper. The carpets resemble 
those of Persia, and tradesmen in 
London purchase them annually to the 
value of about £2,000. 

Oil-crushing was carried on till 1 870, 
when it was given up, as it did not pay 
for the labour. Crime is on the de- 
crease. Thaggism has been quite put 
down, and cattle-lifting is on the wane. 
In some districts, a few years ago, a 
man could not marry or wear a tur- 
ban till he had carried off cattle. The 
women arc imprisoned in a separate 
building called the Penitentiary. They 
arc taught to read and write, and some 
of them make good progress. The 
Thagi School of Industry may also be 
visited, and is not far off. The estab- 
lishment is self-supporting. The fe- 
males live in a separate building. 

Returning from the Jail, the visitor 
may take a look at the Race-course, 
and tlieu drive on to the Lawrence 
Gardens , which cover 112 acres ; and 
here, on Saturday evenings, the Ldhor 
Police Rand plays. There are 80,000 
trees and GOO shrubs of different species. 
The visitor will remark the Pinna Ion - 
fj folia, the Australian gum-tree, and 
the carob tree of Syria. There is a 
menagerie here in which is a very fine 
tiger, who has grown up here |rnm a 
cub. Some years ago be tore off the 
arm of a boy, who was rescued with 
difficulty. There is a bear pit and 
some large bears. The keeper, having 
ventured down into the pit, was torn 
to pieces by them. 

At the N.W. corner is the Law- 
rence Ilall , fronting the Mall, and 
the Montgomery /Tall, facing the cen- 
tral avenue of the gardens. A co- 
vered corridor joins the halls. The 
Lawrence Hall was built in memory of 
Sir J. Lawrence in 18(52, and was de- 
signed by G. Stone, C.E. The Mont- 
gomery Hall was built in 1866, in 
memory of Sir R. Montgomery, from 
designs by Mr. Gordon, C.E, In the 
Montgomery Hall are portraits of Sir 

* Carpets are sold at 10 rs. a yard. A 
prisoner does a hit 2 ft. long and 4 in, broad 
in one day. 


H. Lawrence, President of the Board 
of Administration of the Pan jab, and 
killed at Lakhnau in 1857, It was 
painted by J. N. Dixie. By it is Lord 
Lawrence, by the samo artist. Then 
comes Sir 11. Montgomery, 2nd Lieut.- 
Governor, copied from a picture by 
Sir F. Grant. Next comes the 3rd 
Licut.-Govomor, Sir D. McLeod, killed 
on the London Underground Railway 
in 1872. Next is Sir II. M. Durand, 
4th Lieut,- Governor, killed at Tjluk on 
the Hist of Dec., 1870, by being 
crushed by liis elephant in rushing 
through a low gateway. Next, comes 
Sir H. Edwardes, Commissioner of 
Peshdwar, who died in I860 in Eng- 
land. Next comes Mr. A. Roberts, 
Financial Commissioner and Judicial 
Commissioner in the Punjab, who died 
as Resident at the Nizam’s Court in 
1868. He was the 1st Commandant 
of the Labor Volunteer Corps, and 
founded tlio Roberts Institute, a read- 
ing-room at Ldhor. Lastly, there is a 
portrait of Mr. F. Cooper, Commis- 
sioner of Labor, who died, on furlough, 
in 1869. 

Government Jfovxe . — This is at no 
great distance from the Lawrence 
Gardens to the N. It is the tomb of 
Muhammad Kasim Khan, cousin of 
the Emperor Akbar. He was a great 
patron of wrestlers, and his tomb used 
to be called Xvshtemild Gu m buz, or 
Wrestler’s Dome. Khushhdl Singh, 
uncle of Tej Singh, fixed his residence 
in it, and Sir H. Lawrence got it from 
him, giving him in exchange for it the 
house of Diwan Hdklm Rai. The al- 
coves in the central hall have been 
coloured, and the walls decorated with 
fresco designs, under the direction of 
Col. Hyde, R.E. There are some noble 
trees in the grounds, and a good swim- 
ming bath. 

Mian Mir . — The cantonment of 
Midn Mir is situated 6 m. to the 8.E. 
of Ldhor city and 3 m. from the Civil 
Station in the same direction. The 
troops formerly occupied AndrKali, 
but on account of the unhealthiness of 
that site, were removed to Midn Mir in 
1861-2, The new cantonment was 
then in a treeless plain, but trees have 
now been, planted along the roads in 
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avenues. But Midn Mir is certainly 
very hot, and is considered unhealthy. 
The visitor may go by the Multdn Rail- 
way, which has a station about 4 m. to 
the \\\ of the cantonment and parallel 
with its centre. The pop. of Midn Mir 
for 1808 was given at 18,767, of whom 
3,046 were Hindis, 4,181 Muslims, 
330 Sikhs, and 0,134 other sects. 

The arrangement of the cantonment 
is as follows : — Oil the extreme N. is 
the h&zdr of the Europ. Inf., and to 
the S.W. of it tlieir hospital. Then 
follow to the 8. the lines of the Europ. 
I nf., with the officers’ quarters on the 
E., and the Catholic Chapel and rifle- 
range beyond ; then, to the E. by S. of 
these again, is the quarter guard, the 
magazine, and another set of officers’ 
quarters to the E. Then follow, to 
the !S., the racquct-court and the Exec. 
Engineers’ office, and to the E. of these 
the lines of the N. I. ; and again, S. of 
these, the Artillery lines, and at the 
extreme S. the lines of the N. Cavalry. 
The Artillery practice range is to the 
E. of the Artillery lines. 

About : i of a m. to the N.W. of the 
cantonment is the Shrine of Mi An, Mir, 
a saint from whom the cantonment 
has its name. It stands in an enclo- 
sure on the r.-hand side of the road 
which leads to the cantonment. A 
visitor is expected to take oil his shoes. 
The shrine stands in the centre of a 
quadrangle, 200 ft. sq., on a handsome 
marble platform 34 ft. sq. The shrine 
itself is of marble and 27 ft. 6 in. sq. 
ltanjit took away much of the marble 
for his bdrahdarl in the Huzdri Bdgh, 
and to make amends had the inside 
painted with flowers. Oyer the en- 
trance is in Persian : — 

Mian JHr, tlic Title page of devotees, 

The earth of whose door is luminous as the 
Philosopher's stone, 

Took his way to the eternal city 
When he was weary of this abode of sorrow. 

Ileason recorded the year of his decease 
as follows : 

MiyAn MIr was pleased to ascend on high, 
a.h. 1045- a.d. 1035. 

The left side of the enclosure is 
occupied by a mosque in which there 
js no inscription. Within the shrine 
18 a low sarcophagus covered with a 


gaudy pall. Outside arc several tombs, 
and across the railway is a ruined 
village. Formerly there were near 
the shrine a reservoir with a fountain 
and a garden, and when the building 
was new and unspoiled by Ranjit it 
must have been very beautiful. There 
is a high single wire fence on either 
side, but there are places where it can 
be passed. In the centre of the village 
is the mined tomb of Mula HhAh, 
called in the map Mullan Sli&h 
Uhhrcc, who was the Pir or saint of 
Aurangzib’s eldest brother HArd. He 
is said by Knraru ’d din to have been 
king of Buklnlrd. It was originally 
covered with Nakfc&sht work, but 
scarcely a trace remains. 

Soon after this the traveller will pass 
on the right the village of Gaphiya Sha- 
ka, where are a number of large tombs, 
some with cupolas, but all more or 
less ruined. Just beyond the Govern- 
ment House, at 300 yds. from the 
main road, is the most venerated 
tomb in LAhor or its vicinity. It is 
called the tomb of Pdkdaumn, “ The 
Chaste Lady.” There waB a flourishing 
village here, but it is now ruined. 
This saint was the daughter of the 
younger brother of ’AH by a different 
mother. Her real name was Rukiyah 
KhAnum, and she was the eldest of six 
sisters, who are all buried here, anil 
who fled with her to Baghdad, after 
the massacre at Karbala ; she died in 
110 A.H. = 728 A.D., at the age of 90. 

The road is narrow and bail, and so 
encumbered with bricks that a carriage 
cannot approach the entrance, to reach 
which a turn must be taken to the 
light, and a lane ascended to about 
200 yds. The place is remarkable for 
a number of Wanr trees of slow 
growth, with a narrow leaf, and they 
must be very old, as they are now a 
yard in diameter. It is expected that 
the visitor will take off his shoes, and 
as the ground is covered with sharp 
little pebbles he will probably have 
some holes in his socks. There are 5 
enclosures, and the tomb of Rukiyah 
is in the 6th. It is of brick and 
mortar, whitewashed, and measures 
13 ft, by 11 ft. 6. It is surrounded by 
a railing 6 ft. 4 high. 
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The larger Wanr trees have grown 
through the pavement to a height 
of about 60 ft. The Mujawir asserts 
that they are 800 yrs. old. He is 
himself a very old man, and he says 
that his father and grandfather 
both maintained that the trees were 
that age. One tree on the E. has 
fallen, broken up the wall with its 
roots, and knocked down a small 
part of the rail. Nothing but the 
trunk now remains, about 8 ft. in cir- 
cumference, but broken off at the 
height of 25 ft. The trunk is hollow 
and split, and its appearance certainly 
justifies the age imputed to it. A nother 
is still alive, and grows up through 
the pavement to a height of 40 ft. It 
is placed most inconveniently in the 
entrance to the court. The court, 
including the corridor, iB 45 ft. 2 in. sq. 
The N.E. corner is the tomb of the 
brother of the saint Mauj i Daryd, 
under a roof. By the side of Itukiyah 
three of her sisters are buried ; the 
other three are buried in the next 
court, which is 5 ft. higher than that 
in which Itukiyah lies. Beside the 
tomb of Mauj i OaryA are two smaller 
ones, which are those of his son and 
grandson. When the visitor leaves, 
some sweetmeats called patasa will 
probably he brought to him by the 
MujAwir. They are exceedingly good, 
and it will be polite to give a small 
present in return. 

There arc numberless curious build- 
ings amongst the ruins at Ldhor, hut 
it will suffice to mention only one or 
two more, as few travellers would 
have time at their disposal to visit all. 
About £ m. S.W. of the railway station 
is the tomb of iShekli MAsa, called 
Ahangar or ironmonger. It is re- 
markable for a blue dome, in good 
preservation. It lias been covered 
with KAshi work, most of which is 
worn off. 

The legend is that a Hindi! woman 
came to the shop of Musa, which 
stood where his tomb now stands, 
and asked him to mend her milk- 
can. While he was preparing to do 
so he kept gazing At her, she said, 
“I came to have my can mended, 
and you keep staring at my face ; this 


is wrong.” He said, u I am admiring 
the beauty which God has given you, 
but to show you I have no improper 
thoughts, I will draw the red-hot iron 
across my eyes, and pray that if I am 
guilty I may lose my sight. If I do 
not, you will know I am innocent.” 
He then pulled the red-hot can out of 
the forge and passed it across his eyes 
and felt no harm. This miracle was 
bruited abroad, and MAsA came to be 
regarded as a saint. The beautiful 
Hindi! An i and her mother embraced 
I si Am, and became MAsA’s disciples, 
and both the women are buried in a 
small tomb close to that of the saintly 
ironmonger. 

A little to the N. of the tomb 
is the mission chapel, and the mis- 
sion grounds and cemetery are close 
by. MAsA’a tomb is 25 ft. sq., and 
there is Arabic writing all round 
the windows, but it is so defaced as to 
be now illegible. With regard to the 
Kdshi work it may he mentioned that 
in 1876 there was at LAhor an artist 
in that work, named Muhammad 
Bftkhsh, who was then 97 years of age. 
With him the secret of the KAshi work 
probably died, for he always refused 
to take a pupil. Just beyond M Asa’s 
tomb is a small domed building prettily 
adorned with KAshi work, and said to 
be the tomb of KhAn Daman. 

To the W. of the BliAthl gate of the 
city, and W. also of the circular road, 
is the shrine of Ganj Baltlish Ddtdv . 
It is an octagon, each side of which 
measures 8 ft. 9 in., total periphery 
being 70 ft. The court in which it 
stands measures 39 ft. 7 in. from E. to 
W,, and 38 ft. from N. to S. Outside 
are several handsome mosques. It 
will be necessary to take off one's 
shoes before entering the court. Over 
the entrance is a Persian couplet 
which says : — 


laid Bakhsh was a sourco of bounty to the 
whole world, and one who displayed the 
divine light, . 

Ic was the instructor of tho imperfect, and 
the cuido of the perfect. 


This shrine is much Tesortcd to by 
women, who strew flowers and offer 
shells of the Cypraa moncta kind, 
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which arc put in heaps and then 
counted. On the second side of the 
octagon is a long Persian inscription, 
at the end of which is the date, 495 
A.H. — 1101 A.D. Ganj Bakhsh accom- 
panied Mahmud of Ghazni, in his 
invasion of India, but died at Labor. 
He wrote a book called Kaslifu ’1 
Majluil, “ Revelation of the hidden.” 

At the extreme S.W. corner of the 
civil station is a good house built by 
Lord . Lawrence, in 1849. It was 
subsequently purchased by Mr. 
lloulnois, chief judge of Labor, who 
spent a large sum in repairing it. At 
about 400 yds. N. of this is a building 
called Chauburjf, “ Four Towers,” 
which has been a gateway to a garden 
and has had 4 minors, whence its 
name. The N.W. turret has fallen 
down, perhaps from an earthquake, 
and has taken with it the wall on that 
side. This beautiful building is faced 
with blue and green encaustic tiles. 
Tt looks TO., and the E. side measures 
50 ft. 8 from the outer angle of the 
minaret on the 8. to the corresponding 
angle on the N. The 8. side measures 
58 ft. 5. There has been a dome, but 
the greater part of it has fallen. Over 
the entrance is first, a line of Arabic, 
and 10 ft. below it a Persian couplet 
which may be translated thus : — 

This Eilcn -like garden owes its origin to 

iilluili, the lady of the age. 

The favour of Miynlliii was upon this garden. 

Shah Hurrah. — Having finished the 
principal sights in Labor, the traveller 
should make two short expeditions 
across the ltavi, to see places which 
will well repay him for the trouble. 
The first will be to 8huli Darrah, 
which is situated on the right bank of 
the Ravi, about 1^ m. to the N. of the 
bridge over that river. The journey 
by rail takes about 7 minutes to the 
8h:ih Darrah station of the K State 
Railway, from which the tomb of the 
Emperor Jahdnf/ lr is 1| in', to the N. 

There is a fine clump of trees about 
£ of the way, where the traveller may 
stop and refresh himself. A small 
domed building will then be passed 
on the left, and shortly after an en- 
closure will be entered which has 


been the outer court of the Mausoleum. 
This court has been occupied by 
workmen and railway officials, who 
have not improved it. A very hand- 
some archway leads into the next 
court, in which is the Mausoleum. 
The archway is of white and red sand- 
stone, and is about 50 ft, high. There 
are 4 or 5 rooms in it, which have 
at times been occupied by the Ti&bus 
in connection with the railway. This 
archway looks W., and there are gate- 
ways at the other points, but not so 
large. 

The court in which the Mausoleum 
is, is used for a garden, the proceeds 
of which go to the keepers of the 
tomb, of whom there are 5 families. 
This garden is 1,000 ft. sq., and in the 
centre stands the Mausoleum. There 
is first a fine corridor 233 ft. long, 
from which to the central dome is 
108 ft. 2. in. The passage to the tomb 
is paved with beautifully streaked 
marble from Jaypur and other places. 
There is no marble near Lahor. The 
sarcophagus stands on a white marble 
pint-form 13 ft. 5 in. long from N. to S., 
and 8 ft. 9 in. broad. The sarcophagus 
also is of white marble, and is 7 ft. 
long. On the E. and W. sides of the 
sarcophagus are the 99 names of God, 
most beautifully carved, and on the 
8. side is inscribed, “The Glorious 
Tomb of His High Majesty, Asylum of 
Protectors, Niiru VI din Muhammad, 
the Emperor Jahangir, 1037 A.H. — 
11327 A.D.” On the N. end is“ Allah is 
the Living God. There is no God but 
God over the invisible world and all 
things. lie is merciful and compas- 
sionate.” On the top of the sarco- 
phagus is a short passage from the 
Kuran, written in beautiful Tughra. 

’ The central dome is 27 ft. 1 sq., and 
on the 4 sides are excellent screens of 
lattice work, .rust outside the ent rance 
and to the right of it, is a staircase 
with 25 steps, which leads up to a 
magnificent tesselated pavement, at 
each corner of which is a minaret, 
95 ft. high from the platform. This 
platform is 211 ft. 5 in.sq. and is truly 
beautiful. A marble wall ran round the 
pavement, but was taken away by 
Ranjit, and has been replaced by a poor 
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substitute of masonry. The minarets 
are 4 stories high, and are built of 
magnificent blocks of stone 8 ft. long ; 
61 steps from 12 to 14 ins. high each, 
lead to the topmost . place, whence 
there is a fine view to the S.E. over 
the RAvi to the city. 

Altogether this Mausoleum is one of 
the finest in the world, and after the 
Taj and the Kutb Minar is the noblest 
building in India. It is vast, solemn, 
and exquisitely beautiful. 

After gazing his fill the traveller 
may walk to the E. to the tomb of 
A$if JAh, which is about £ m. off. 
It is a tower, somewhat in the 
Golkondah style. It has been utterly 
ruined and stripped of the lovely 
NafcljUisln work which once adorned it. 
One arcli on the N.E. has some remains 
of colour, and shows how glorious it 
once was. The sarcophagus of white 
marble remains. The Xughra writing 
on it is extremely fine, and resembles 
that on the tomb of Jahangir. The 
dome is 41 ft. sq. internal measure- 
ment. The outer wall and arch are 
22 ft. thick. The visitor will now 
walk across the line W. to the tomb of 
Nur JahAn, which is now a plain 
building of one-story, with 4 main 
arches, and 8 oblong openings in the 
centre, with 3 rows of arches beyond. 
It is 135 ft. in diameter, hugtvbut 

ugly. 

Sheklwjr&ra . — The next expedition 
will be to Shchhopura, which was 
the hunting seat of DArA Shikoh, the 
eldest brother of Aurangzib, and was 
given by the British Government to 
RAjA H urban s Singh, whoso permis- 
sion to visit it must be asked. 

After crossing the bridge over the 
Ravi the carnage will take the traveller 
at about 4 m. from the Fort at LAhor to 
a dreary tract of long grass and jungle, 
out of which came a panther some 
years ago, which Judge Campbell 
killed in the suburbs of LAhor. A 
bridge over the BA^h Bachcha, a 
branch of the RAvi, is" then passed. 
This is a rapid stream, in the rains, 
but is dry in February. The traveller 
will then come to Mandiali Road 
Chaukf, where there is a good T. B., 
standing 100 yards back from the road 


on the right, with a pretty little 
garden. Here horses will be changed. 

In the jungle which has just been 
mentioned, near a branch of the 
KAvi, the Hindite bum their dead, 
and as they cannot or will not af- 
ford enough wood to consume the 
corpses, some burnt flesh remains, 
which is devoured by dogs, who have 
thus become so bold as to attack living 
men. The road here is very dusty, and 
full of deep ruts. The travellers 
book at MandiAlf began on the 14th of 
February, 1870. The place is said to 
be 0 m. from the TanksAl Gate. She- 
khopiira is called from the emperor 
JahAngfr, to whom the name of iSheko 
was often given, as he is said to have 
been born at the prayer of Shekli 
Salim Chishti. It is about 18 in. from 
the TanksAl Gate. On the left of the 
road is a garden-house, which was 
built by RAnl Nakia, mother of Kharg 
Singh. Ill the centre is a room 15 ft. 
square, wit h a number of small rooms 
surrounding it. Opposite to this 
banglA, across the road, is a very clean 
and comfortable house which belongs 
to RAjA Harbans Singh, and is lent by 
him to travellers. 

The village of Shckhopiira contains 
about 80 houses, and there is a small 
fort which was built by the Mughuls, 
or as they are here called, the Ja- 
gatai kings. At the S.W. corner of 
the garden, on the left of the road, 
is the SamAdh of Ran jit’s wife, 
RAnl NakAi (who was also called 
Dalkera), so-called from Naka, which 
means a village by a river side, ft is 
all octagonal building, of which each 
side measures 8 ft. 9 in. The walls 
arc painted with Hindu mythological 
pictures. The picture “in front is of 
Krishna dancing the -RAs mandal with 
the Gopis. Over the door is a picture 
of the 10 Gurus, with an inscription. 

Under Sikh rule there were allow- 
ances of 20 rs. a month for 2 readers of 
the Grantli at this SamAdli, 10 rs. a 
month for 2 persons to chant the 
verses, and rs. 7 for the' pujArl, or 
attendant, rs. 4 for his assistant, and 
bread for five poor persons daily. Now 
only rs. 7 are allowed. The SamAdh 
was built by Kharg Singh. There is 
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a platform round it. which measures 
19 ft. 3 in. The walls inside arc 
painted in the same way as those out- 
side. On the right is Shiva, followed 
by his wifeDurgd, and the pujdri tells 
you in English, “This Adam, this 
Eve.” 

There is very fair shooting in 
the neighbourhood, and the EAjd fre- 
quently goes out hawking. The 
hawks are classed as f/vJabt rhaxhw. 
“ bliv>eyed,” and xiydh chaxhm. 
“ black-eyed.” The former sort re- 
turns regularly to the hawker, the 
other kind is more difficult to reclaim. 
The male hawk is called Baz, and the 
female, which is larger, Jurrdb. Par- 
tridges, hares, pigeons, and quails will 
he found, and a few surkhdbs, a sort 
of duck, A nan Camrra . There are a lso 
some spotted deer. 

At about 4 m. a bank 30 ft. high will 
he reached, beyond which arc a jmrilion 
'*nd minaret , built by Jabdngtr. To 
the S. of the minaret is a vast tank, the 
W. side of which is 920 ft. long, and the 
N. and 8. sides, 791 ft. There is a 
pavilion in the tank which is reached 
by a pier .300 ft. long. From the 
bottom of the tank, which is of mud 
and covered with bushes to the floor 
of the pier, is 25 ft. The bottom of the 
tank is reached by 22 steps. The sides 
of the tank are of masonry, and there 
are 3 shelves. A stone aqueduct used 
to bring the water, which, as it 
liowed down the masonry with its 
shelving sides, rippled in a way which 
must have imparted a pleasing effect 
to the cascade. The pavilion is of 3 
stories and 19 steps, and then 14 lead 
to the upper platforms. 

The minaret stands close to an en- 
trance archway at tile of the tank. 
It is ascended by 107 steps and is 101ft. 

5 in. high. It is 23 ft. 6 in. broad 
at top and 108 ft. round at bottom. 
There has been a platform, but nearly 
all of it has been carried away. There 
are two villages near the tank, named 
RAntki and Kurlata. It is a great 
pity that the water should havo ceased 
to flow into this great reservoir, which 
must have been a very fine lake, and 
of use for irrigation. 


ROUTE 21. 

LAHOR THROUGH KULU, LAHAUL, 
AND SriTI, TO SIMLA, 

This Route will take the traveller 
through the mountains in which are 
the sources of the Chcndb, the Ravi, 
and the Bias rivers, and where the 
scenery is picturesque in the extreme. 
The mountains rise to 5,000 ft. above 
the summit of Mt. Blanc, and in 
Ldhaul alone there arc no less than 23 
glaciers, one of which, the Sliigri (the 
local term for any glacier), has given 
occasion to tremendous cataclysms. 
It will be desirable here to give a 
brief account of the 3 districts through 
which the traveller will pass in this 
Route, reserving particulars for the 
Route itself. 

Kulu is a valley and snb-division of 
Kdngra district in the Pan jab, lying 
between 31° 20' ami 32° 26' N. lnt., amt 
between 7fi° 58' 30" and 77 u 49' 45" E. 
long., and has an area of 1,923 sq. m. f 
with a pop. according to the census of 
18G8 of 90,313 persons. It is separated 
on the N.E. and E. from Ldhaul and 
Spiti by the Central Himdlayan 
range. The river Satlaj bounds it on 
the 8., the Bara Baghal (Hunters 
Bdra Bangahal) on the VV., the Dhauld 
Dhar, or outer ilimdlaya, the Bias and 
the States of Sukct and Mandi on the 

aw. 

The Bids, which drains the en- 
tire basin, rises at the crest of the 
Rohtang Pass 13,323 ft. above the sea, 
and 1ms an average fall of 125 ft. per 
m, “ Its course presents a succession 
of magnificent scenery, including 
cataracts, gorges, precipitous cliffs, 
and mountains clad with forests of 
deoddr towering above the tiers of 
pine, on the lower rocky ledges.” 
Kulu was one of the original Bdjput 
States between the Rdvi and the 
Satlaj, probably under a Katoch 
Dynasty, an off-shoot from the king- 
dom of Jalandhar. It was visited in 
the 7th century by Hwcn Thsang. In 
the 15th century Rdjd Sudh 8inh 
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Appears to have founded a new 
dynasty. * 

In 1805 (see Cunningham’s u Sikhs,” 
p. 135,) the Gurkhas obtained power 
in the country between the Satlaj 
and Jamnd, and Amar Singh laid 
siege to Kangra. Jn 1809 Han jit, 
called in by Sansdr Chand, made 
himself master of the hills, and got 
}>osscssion of Kangra by suddenly 
demanding admittance in order to 
protect it against the Nipdlese. Amar 
Singh, feeling himself duped by Ii an jit. 
retreated across the Satlaj (ib. 148), 
and the Nipdlesc War with the Eng- 
lish, in 1814, put a stop to the inva- 
sions of that people. In 1839 General 
Ventura conquered Mandi and took 
the Knjd prisoner, but his followers 
attacked the Siklis in the Basteo Pass 
and massacred them almost to a man. 
Ajit Singh, the tt&ja of Kulu, tied to 
Shangri, which he held of the British, 
and there died in 1841 . 

In 1846 the whole district of Ja- 
landhar passed under the British Go- 
vernment, and Kulu, with Lahaul and 
Spiti, became a sub-division of the new 
Kangra district. The sportsman may 
observe that in Kulu are found the 
brown and black bear, the spotted and 
white leopard, the ibex, musk deer, 
wild cat, flying squirrel, hymn a, wild 
hog, jackal, fox, and marten. In 
LAhaul the same varieties of bear, 
the ibex, wolf, and marmot ; and in 
Spiti the wild goat, which is called 
the 'iiabbu or harrdl, and occasionally 
( a stray leopard or wolf. 

In game birds Kulu is particularly 
favoured; every description of hill 
pheasant abounds, but the ntindl and 
arg us arc only procurable in the highest 
ranges. The white crested pheasant 
(the Italidi ), the koldas and the chvr, 
with red jungle fowl, black partridge, 
and ckikor, are common in the lower 
hills, and snipe, woodcock, and teal, 
with quail in the lower grass ground. 
In winter the golind , or snow phea- 
sant, and the snow partridge are 
easily got, and also wild duck and wild 
geese. Eagles, vultures, kites, and 
hawks inhabit the upper rocks. In 
Ldhaul game birds are rarer than in 
Kulu, but the mindly golind , and 


cliikor of two kinds are found. There 
are no game birds in Spiti except the 
golind, but the blue rock pigeon is 
common, as it is in Kulu and Lahaul. 

Lahaul lies between 32° 8' and 32' 
59' N. lat, and between 79° 49' and 77° 
46' 30" E. long. The area is 2,199 sq. 
m., and the pop. in 1868 was 5,970. 
LAliaul is called in the itinerary of 
Hwen Thsang Lo-lm-lo. In* early 
times it was probably a dependency 
of the Thibetan kingdom, and in the 
10th century of Laddkh. In 1700 it 
fell to Kulu, and passed with it under 
British rule in 1846. Ldhaul consists 
of an elevated and rugged valley 
traversed by the Chandra and the 
Bhagha, which rise on the slopes of 
the B&ra Lachar Pass, and uniting at 
T&mlt form the Chen jib river. Oil 
either side of the rivers the mountains 
rise to the level of: perpetual snow, 
leaving only a wild and desolate 
valley ‘fringing the streams. 

Spiti lies between 31° 42' and 32" 
58' N. lat,, and 77° 21' ixnd 78° 32' K. 
long. It has an area of 2,100 sq.m. 
It is drained by the Li or Spiti, which 
rises at the base of the peak 20,073 f L. 
above sea level, and after a course of 
10 m. receives the Lichu, a stream of 
equal volume, and 110 m. further falls 
into the Satlaj. The Government re- 
venue only amounts to £75 a year. 
The climate is warm in summer, but 
intensely cold in winter. It was plun- 
dered by the Sikhs in 1841, when 
the houses and monasteries were 
burned, but after 184G, when it came 
under British rule, it has been peace- 
fully governed. 

The traveller will leave Ldhor by 
the evening mail train at 8.20 P.M., 
and travelling by the S. P. and D. By. 
will arrive at Jalandhar at 1.9 A.M. 
The distance is 81 m. It will be 
desirable to order through the autho- 
rities of Hoshy&rpiir a ddkgdri, or post- 
office carriage, to take the traveller to 
that place. The distance from J aland- 
bar is 23 m. 

Hosht/Arpur . — This town has a pop. 
of about 13,000 inhabitants, half of 
whom arc Hindiis, the other hall 
being Muslims. It is situated on the 
bank of a broad sandy torrent, 5 m. 
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from the foot of the Shiwdlik Hills. It 
was founded in the early part of the 
14th century A.D., and was held 
during the Sikh period by the Faizal- 
piiria Misl, from whom Ranjit took it 
in 1800. A wide street runs through 
the centre of the town, the other 
streets arc narrow cvh de me. At the 
Civil Station are the District Court j 
House and Treasury, other offices 
and the d&k banghl. Both Station 
and town arc plentifully wooded and 
are healthy. The traveller will reach 
the ddk bangla about 4 A.M. 

Good fruit is to be got here. There 
is a small Church. From this the 
journey will be made in a dull, a sort 
of sedan chair, as far as Kdngra. The 
stages are as follows : — 

Gugret. . . . 10 mi tew. 

Par wain . . . 12 „ 

Gopaljuir Dora . .1(5 „ 

Kangra . . . . 14 „ 

Remarks.— T. B.\s at Parwain ami Kangrn. 

• T. 11. at GopAljiur Deni, and cross the llnis 
river hy bridge of boats. 

Leaving Hoshydrpdr after dinner, 
Parwain will be reached at 7 A.M. 
This is a village on an eminence in the 
low hills, just after leaving the plain ; 
it has a Sessions House and T. B., in 
which latter it will be well to stop 
through the heat of the day. Starting 
.again at sunset, Kdngra will be reached 
iu the early morning. 

Kdngra. — This place is the capital 
of a district containing 8,988 sq. m. 
and a pop. of about \ of a million. 
The pop. of the town in 1808 was 
0,488 persons. It was anciently known 
as Nagarkot (spelt in the Tmp. Gaz, 
Ndgarkot) and occupies both slopes 
of a hill overlooking the Bdnganga 
torrent. The older part covers the S. 
declivity, while the suburb of Bhdr- 
wan and the famous temple of Devi 
lie to the N. 

The Fort, which alone is properly 
called Kdngra, crowns a precipitous 
rock, which rises sheer up from the 
Bdnganga, and dominates the whole 
valley, of which it has long been 
considered the key, but there arc so 
many eminences near, that it could 
&ot be defended against modern artil- 


lery. The fort is said to have been 
built by Susarma Cliandha Bhortly 
after the war with the Mahdbhdrat, 
but there is nothing now remaining 
of an earlier date than the 9th or 
10th century A.D. 

The first mention of the fort is 
by Utbi (Dowson’s cd. of Sir H. 
Elliot, p. 34) who describes its 
capture by Mahmiid of Ghazni in 
1009. The treasure taken amounted 
to 70,000 royal dirhams.* The gold 
and silver ingots were 400 man* in 
weight, an immense treasure which 
cannot be estimated, as gold and silver 
are lumped together. Abi'i Rihan says 
that the genealogical roll of the Indo- 
Scythian princes of Kdbul for GO 
generations was found in the fort by 
Mahmud, and it is probable that they 
accumulated this treasure. According 
to Firishta, the fort was called llbim’s 
fort, but Utbi makes it Bbimnagar, 
but this name properly applied to the 
town on the level ground ; when both 
fort and town were intended the name 
was Nagarkot. 

In 1043 a.d. the Hindus retook 
Nagarkot and set up a new idol 
in the place of that which was 
carried away by Mahmfid. This 
new image was that of Mdta Devi, 
whose temple is in the suburb of 
Bhdrwan. In 1337, Nagarkot was 
taken by Muhammad Tughlak. From 
that time to lo2(>, the Muslims had 
possession of the place, except for 
brief intervals, but it then again fell 
to the Hind Vis, but was reduced by 
Shir fcihdh in 1540, In 1783 the fort 
was surrendered to the Sikhs, and in 
1787 it fell into the hands of Sansar 
Chandra, but Ranjit obtained it again 
in 1809, and it came into the pos- 
session of the British in March, 184(1. 

The fort walls are more than 2 m. 
in circuit, but the precipitous cliffs, 
which rise from the Manjhi and Bdn- 
ganga rivers, arc its chief defence. 
The only accessible point is on the 
land side towards the town, where 
the ridge of rock which separates the 

* The dirham is about 6 d. English money,- 
but the royal dirham is more valuable, as 
70,000 =£1,750,000, and it appears that it was 
a silver coin of 60 grs. weight. 
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two rivers is narrowed to a few 
hundred feet, across which a deep 
ditch has been hewn at the foot of the 
walls. The only works of importance 
arc here, at the K. end of the fort, 
where the high ground is an offshoot 
from the W. end of the Mdlkera Jl ill, 
which divides Kdngra town from 
Bharwan suburb. The highest point is 
occupied by the palace, below which 
is a courtyard containing the small 
stone temples of Lnkshmi Narayan 
and Ambika Devi, and a Jain temple 
with the figure of Adindth. (See 
Cunningham’s Arch. Hep., vol. v., p. 
163). Below the temple gate is the 
upper gate of the fort, which was 
formerly a long vaulted passage called 
on account of its darkness Andheri , 
or “ dark gate.” The other gates are 
the Amiri, and the Ahani, both covered 
with plates of iron. They are at- 
tributed to Alif Khan, governor under 
Jahangir. On the edge of the scarped 
ditch is a courtyard with two gates 
called Plidtak, “the gate,” which is 
occupied by the guard. 

In the suburb of Bhdrwan, halfway 
down the N. slope of the Mdlkera 
Hill, is the famous temple of Vajrcxh- 
wari Devi, or Mata Devi. Vajresh- 
wnri means “ goddess of the thunder- 
bolt.” This was desecrated by Mah- 
mud of Ghazni, and restored by the 
Hindus during the reign of his son. It 
was desecrated by Muhammad Tugh- 
lak,but. restored again by his successor 
Firiiz Tuglilak. It was desecrated a 
third time in 1540, when Khawds 
Khan, Shir Shdh’s general, took the 
place. It was again repaired by Ildjd 
JDharma Chandra in Akbar’s reign. 

The old stone temple built by Sansar 
Chandra in 1440 is now concealed by 
a modern brick building, erected by 
Desa Singh, the Sikh governor of 
Kdngra, It is like a common house, 
except that it has a bulb-shaped 
dome, gilt by Chatid Kudr, wife of 
Shir Singh. Over the entrance gate 
of the courtyard is a figure of Dharma 
Ildjd, or Yama, with a dub in his 
right hand, and a noose in bis left. 
In the courtyard are several Bmall 
temples, some of them dedicated to 
Devi with eight arms, and some to her 


with twelve, and one to Anna Pdrna, 
perhaps the Anna Perenna of the 
Romans. 

Terry, the chaplain of Sir Thomas 
Roe, in Jahdngir’s reign, quotes Tom 
Coryat, who visited Kdngra, as saying 
that in Nagarkot there was “ a chapel 
most richly set forth, being seeled and 
paved with plates of pure silver, most 
curiously embossed overhead in several 
figures, which they keep exceeding 
bright. In this province likewise there 
is another famous pilgrimage to a place 
called Jalla Mukee, where out of cold 
springs that issue from hard rocks are 
daily to be seen continued irruptions 
of fire, before which the idolatrous 
people fall down and worship.” A 
similar description is given by Thevcnot 
in 1660 (Travels, part iii., chap. 37, 
fob 62). There arc two inscriptions 
at the temple of Bhdwan ; the older 
one is dated 1007 = 950 a.d. The 
other says it was made in the time of 
Ildjd Sansar Chandra I., from 1433 to 
1436 A.D. In Akbar’s time Kdngra 
was famous for four things, the manu- 
facture of new noses, treatment of 
eye complaints, Bdnsmati rice, and its 
strong fort. 

The silversmiths of Kdngra have 
long been celebrated for their skill in 
the manufacture of gold and silver 
ornaments, so much worn by the people 
of the district. From the Circuit 
House in the suburb of Bhdwan, a 
very striking view is obtained across 
the Kdngra Valley to Dharmsdld and 
the high mountain ranges beyond, which 
tower to a height of nearly 15,000 ft. 
above the sea level. 

Both Kanhidra and Chari might be 
visited as conveniently from Dharam- 
sdld ns from Kdngra, but in case the 
traveller should not go to Dharamsdla 
the routes from Kdngra arc now given. 

Kanhidra , — While at Kdngra the 
traveller may pay a visit to Kanhidra, 
12 m. to the N., where are famous 
slate quarries and two massive blocks 
of granite, with PAlf inscriptions of 
the 1st century A.D., or according to 
Cunningham during the reign of Ka* 
nishka, about a century earlier. 

Chdri . — Another expedition may be 
made to Chdri, 8 m. E. of Kdngra, 
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whcre are the ruina of a temple to the 
Tantrika goddess of the later Bud- 
dhists, named Vajra Vardhi, who has 
three heads, one of them that of a 
boar. The stones are large, squared, 
carefully cut, and clamped with iron. 
It was discovered by Sir D. Forsyth. 

Kira (jr dm a ( in the maps Baijndth. 
— This village is within a few marches 
of Kdngra, and should bo visited on 
account of two temples, one to Baij- 
ndth, and the other to Siddhndth, 
which have been described by Cun- 
ningham, Arch. Hep., vol. v., p. 178, 
and by Fergusson in Hist, of Arch, 
p. 310. An account of the journey 
thither will be found further on, but 
it is mentioned here in case the tra- 
veller should have no time or desire 
to go further. The Baijndth temple 
has a mandapa, 19£ ft. sq. inside, and 
48 ft. sq. outside, with four massive 
pillars supporting the roof. The 
entrance is on the W., and opposite is 
the adytum, 7£ ft. sq. The roof inside 
is divided into squares and oblongs, 
closed by flat overlapping slabs. The 
original design is much hidden by 
plaster. 

In 178G, ltdjd Sansar Chandra II. 
repaired the temple and added the 
present porch and two side balco- 
nies. An inscription records that the 
temples have their names from two 
brothel’s, who built them in 804 A.D. 
The Siddhndth temple, though ruinous, 
is more interesting, because it has not 
been marred by repairs;; it has great 
simplicity of outline, no repetitions, 
and the surface of the upper part 
covered with the horseshoe diaper 
pattern peculiar to the ancient time 
in which it was built. The pillars in 
the porch of the Baijndth temple 
have, plain cylindrical shafts of very 
classical proportions, and the bases too 
are. very little removed from classical 
design. The sq. plinth, the two toruses, 
the cavetto or hollow moulding are 
all classical, but are partly hidden 
by Hindii ornamentation of great 
elegance, unlike anything found after- 
wards. 

The capitals are the most inter- 
esting parts, and belong to what 
Mr. Fergusson styles the Hindii- ! 
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Corinthian order. The great inscrip- 
tion in the Baijndth temple is on two 
slabs, one of which has 34 lines and 
the other 33. Cunningham tellw us that 
ho extracted the following genealogy 
from the inscription on the second 
slab : — 

A.n. 


Atr Chandra .... 025 
Vigraha Chandra . . . . 0f>0 

lirahma Chandra . . .075 

Kalhana Chandra . . . 700 

Vilhana Chandra. . . .725 

Hriduyu Chamlra . . . . 750 

(Daughter) Lakshani had 2 sons. 775 
ltuum Chandra and ijakshmaua 
Chuudra 800 


Jwdla-m ukliL — Another expedition 
which ought certainly to be made 
from Kdngra is to Jwdla-muklii, or 
“ flame mouth,” a famous temple built 
over a fissure at the base of hills, 20 m. 
to the S.K. of Kdngra. This place iB 
mentioned by a Chinese envoy who was 
sent in (J50 A.I>. to travel in India in 
search of the philosopher’s stone and 
the drug of immortality. (See Journ. 
Asiatique, 1839, p. 402.) The present 
temple is built against the side of the 
ravine, just over the cleft from which 
the inflammable gas escapes. It is 
plain outside, but the dome and pin- 
nacles are gilt. The inside of the roof 
is uIbo gilt. By far the finest part of 
the building is a splendid folding door 
of silver plates, presented by Kharak 
Singh, which so struck Lord Har- 
din ge that lie had a model made of it. 

In the interior is a sq. pit, 3 ft. deep, 
with a pathway all round. On ap- 
plying a light, the gas bursts into a 
flame. There is no idol, but the 
flaming fissure is said to be the fiery 
mouth of the goddess, whose headless 
body is said to be at the temple at 
Bhdrwan. Flniz Shall visited this 
temple, and is said by the Hindiis to 
have made offerings to it. 

Before leaving Kdngra the traveller 
may, if he pleases, pay a visit to Dha- 
ramsdld. 

DJutramsdld . — This is 16 m.to the N. 
of Kdngra. Here are the administra- 
tive quarters of the Kdngra District. 
The scenery is wild and picturesque. 
It is called from an old building for 
the reception of Hindii travellers, the 
site of which it occupies. The Station 
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now contains a church, 2 large barracks 
for invalid soldiers, 3 bd/Ars, public 
gardens and assembly-rooms, court- 
house, treasury, jail, hospital, and 
other buildings, which stretch along 
the hillside at an elevation of 4,500 ft. 
to 6,500 ft. In the churchyard is a 
monument to Lord Elgin, who died at 
this place in 1863. Picturesque water- 
falls and other objects of interest lie 
within reach of an easy excursion. 
The place is a favourite retreat for 
civilians and invalids, but the rainfall 
is heavy, the average being over 148 
inches. The rainfall is heaviest in 
July, August, and up to the middle of 
September, during which period resi- 
dence in Dliarams&ld is undesirable. 

After making all these expeditions, 
the traveller will leave Kdngra in the 
evening in a dull, and proceeding 
nearly due E., reach Pdlampiir, about 
30 m., next day in the early morning. 

Palampur . — The traveller will pro- 
bably be able to obtain quarters here 
in the Sessions House, which is com- 
fortable and beautifully situated, with 
a magnificent view of the snow-topped 
mountains above it. It will be well 
to halt here 2 days in order to examine 
the tea plantations, of which it is the 
central point. Government esta- 
blished a fair here in 1868, to en- 
courage the trade with Central Asia. 
It is much frequented by Ydrkandis, 
and by all the tea-planters and native 
traders. It has a beautiful little 
church, a good school-house and post- 
office, and a bazdr, surprisingly well 
supplied for the locality. 

A visit should be paid to one of the 
tea-garden*, where the process of culti- 
vation will be explained. A few seeds 
are dropped into small holes, made at 
certain distances apart in rows. The 
land on hill sides is to be preferred to 
low flat land. When tea will not 
grow without irrigation, it is a sign 
that the land is not suited to the crop, 
but in a season of drought irrigation 
may be used as an exceptional mea- 
sure. Young plants require to be 
weeded, but plucking leaves from 
them is highly detrimental. It 
weakens them, and renders them un- 
productive. The plant is of 2 kinds. 


Thea riridi * and Thva Bohea. The 
former is very much hardier than the 
other, and is grown where snow and 
frost are not unfrequent. The tea 
seedlings should not be removed from 
the nursery until strong and healthy, 
and unless a ft. high. After trans- 
plantation they come to perfection in 
about 7 years. At least 3 times a year 
the tea-garden should be hoed all over, 
when all grass and weeds must be 
carefully removed. The annual outlay 
per acre comes to about 50 shillings, 
and in the 4th year a small return 
may be expected, but the plantation 
is not self-supporting till the 6th 
year. 

In the manufacture of tea great 
care has to be observed, and more 
than one roasting and rolling of the 
leaf is necessary, after which it must 
be well dried over charcoal fires, an 
operation requiring skill in the work- 
man. The leaf is then placed in 
storehouses, and should as a rule be 
some months in hand before being 
sent to customers. For transmission 
to the plains, it must again be heated, 
and while warm packed in chests. 

The fniit-gardem are also worth a 
visit. The soil is most productive, 
and all kinds of apples, such as golden 
pippins, ribstone pippins, as well as 
lion Chretien pears, etc., grow in great 
perfection. The branches of plum 
trees are weighed down by the fruit, 
and the apricots and peaches are de- 
licious. The gardener’s enemies am 
jackals, who, are very fond of fruit ; 
parrots, and a red insect which comes 
in swarms and strips oil every leaf. 

From Pdlampiir the traveller may 
begin to ride his stages. It will be 
desirable to start early, as even in the 
Hills the sun is very powerful. The 
next stage is Baijn&th, which is about 
14 m, to the S.E., and will take 3 
hours. The country is very lovely, 
and tea plantations line the whole 
way. One of the finest estates is 
called Nassau, and will be passed. To 
the N. are seen the high peaks in Chamba 
and the Bdra Bhagal. The T. B. at Baij- 
n&th stands on a plateau, with the 
K&ngri, a mountain stream, running at 
its base. For an account of the Temples 
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sec aide. There arc a great number 
of monkeys here, in the trees surround- 
ing the Temple. They are held sacred 
by the Brahmans, who would resent 
their being molested. The next march 
will bring the traveller to Fatkal, in 
the territory of the R&jd, of Mandl. 
This chief is most hospitable, and 
will probably insist on sending sup- 
plies. Fatkal is 27 m. from Baijnath, 
and between, at 17 m. from the latter 
place, is Haurbagh. From Fatkal to 
Dcklit or Dulu, the next stage, is 10 in. 
The road lies through a champaign 
country, richly cultivated, with moun- 
tains on either side. It is all in the 
Mandl territory. High up above the 
T. B. at Dalu is a ruined fort. 

From Dalu to Mandi is about 10 m. 
If the traveller has plenty of time, he 
may visit this place, which is the chief 
town of a State, with an area of 1,200 
sq. in., and a pop. (187(5) of 145,039. 
The revenue is about £3(1,000 a year, 
of which £10,000 is paid as tribute to 
the British. The Ooghar 1 binge in 
Mandt rises to 7,000 ft., is well wooded 
and fertile, and abounds in game. 
The ruler of Mandl lias the title of 
Sen, while the younger members of 
his family are called Mitih. He is a 
Khjput of the Manilla! clan of the 
Lunar Race. 

Mandi contains about 7,500 in- 
habitants. It probably derives its 
name from a word that signifies 
“ market.” It stands most pictu- 
resquely* on the Bias, here a swift 
torrent, with high and rocky banks, 
with a stream 100 yds. wide. It is 
2,557 ft. above the sea. The palace of 
the Raja is a large white building 
roofed with slate, in the S. part of the 
town, in which arc no other buildings 
of importance. On the banks of the 
Sukheti river, which joins the Bids 
just below the town, is a famous 
Temple, containing an idol brought 
from Jaganndth, 250 years ago, by a 
former Rdjd. 12 m. off, on the crest 
of the Sikandar Hills, is the lake of 
Rewalaar, 6,000 ft. above the sea, cele- 
brated for its floating islands, and 

* Vide Sir Lepel Griffin's “ The R&JAa of 
the Panjib,” p. t>2«. 


sacred to Hindiis and Buddhists alike. 
The Buddhists come from a distance 
on their hands and knees and carve 
their names on the rocks, which are 
covered with inscriptions. 

The history of Mandt dates back to 
1200 A.D., when. Bahu Sen, younger 
brother of the Sukhet Chief, left 
that place and went to Kulu. His 
19th descendant, Ajbar Sen, built 
Mandi, and the old palace with 4 
towers, now in ruins. 

Supposing the traveller not to visit 
Mandi, he will go on from Dalu to 
Jatingri, a distance of 14 m. There 
is here a T. B. belonging to the Mandi 
Rajh, in whose territory Jatingri is. 
it is a lovely place, high up in the 
forest. Hn route the Salt Mines are 
passed. The salt found here is grey, 
resembling the grauwaeke rook, but 
varied by reddish streaks. The salt 
is dug out of the face of the cliff, or 
from shallow open cuttings. About 
150 labourers are employed. The salt 
is almost exclusively used in the 
higher hills. 

The next stage is Badwftni, 15 m, 
For the 3 first m. there is a con- 
tinuous descent to the river Uni. 
Wild raspberries arc to be had all 
the way in summer. The next stage 
is Karaun, anil is only 10 m., but 
the ascent of the Babii Bass lies mid- 
way. It zigzags up a magnificent 
gorge. The cold near the summit is 
considerable. From it many of the 
high snowy peaks are visible, and the 
descent to Karaun is easy, winding 
through the wooded gorge. Largo 
chestnut, sycamore, holly, and deodar 
trees make a thick shade t he whole way. 
The next stage to Bulfcanpi'ir is also 10 
m. It is the capital of Kulu. 

Sultdnpur .-^- This town is situated 
at 4,092 ft. above the sea, on the right 
bank of the Bids. This river will now 
be followed by the traveller up to its* 
very source, under a rock at the com- 
mencement of the Rohtang Pass, which 
he will have to cross. The pop. in 
1 868 was 1 ,100. The town Btands on an 
eminence, and was once surrounded 
by a wall, of which only 2 gateways 
remain. Them is a large rambling 
palace with a Bioping slate roof and 
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walls of hewn stone. Here are many 
shops belonging to traders from Lii- 
haul and Laddkh, who take refuge 
here from the severity of their own 
winter. It overlooks the Bias, which 
is here a wide, rapid river. 

The next stage is Nagar, which is 
1700 ft. higher up the valley, and 
about 15 m. from Sult&npi'ir. The 
Assistant Commissioner here lives in a 
small house adjoining the ancient 
palace of the kings, some of the rooms 
of which are made habitable, and 
enables him to receive guests. The 
route lies along the banks of the Bids, 
and continues along them to its source, 
near the top of the llohtang Pass. 
The water comes tumbling, roaring, 
and foaming over the boulders, like 
the sea on a rough day. It is icy cold, 
as is the wind. 

The old palace at Nagar and the 
tombxt.onc.8 of the kings are to be 
noticed. On each of the tombs is 
carved an image of the king, with 
his favourite wives on either side, and 
below them the wives who under- 
went cremation with his body. There 
are 70 on one and 55 on another, 
but in general there are from 4 to 10. 
These tombs stand in 3 or 4 rows up 
the hill-side together. The most an- 
cient is said to be 2,000 years old. In 
the neighbouring hills bears may be 
found. The next stage is to fltmgri, 
a short easy march about 8 m. Here 
a tent will have to be pitched, in the 
midst of a magnificent dcoddr forest, 
the trees of which are said to be the 
largest and the highest in the Himd- 
layas. At 5 m. from Diingrl there is 
.a village called Pulchdr, which should 
be visited for a view of the Lolang 
valley ; the road, however, is very bad 
and stony. 

From Dtingri to Balia, the next 
stage, is a stiff march of 9 m. , ascend- 
ing the whole way. The scene here 
changes from a fertile valley with 
wild apricots and other fruits, to a 
wild region near the source of the 
Bids, 11,000 ft. above the sea, with 
the rocks of the llohtang range tipped 
with snow all round, A keen wind 
blows up the gorge, and the traveller 
will be glad to find a comfortable, 


though rough, rest-house to take shelter 
in. It would be well to rest here a 
day before encountering the llohtang 
Pass, which is 13,300 ft. above the 
sea. 

The traveller must bo specially 
careful to start very early in the 
morning, so ns to get over the Pass 
before noon, as the wind rises regu- 
larly about mid-day, and blows up the 
snow in a distressing manner, which 
might, indeed, at that great altitude 
prove dangerous. Mr. Philip Egcrton, 
in his “Journal ofa Tour through Spiti,” 
p. 7, says, that in 1853, 72 workmen 
who were employed on the road, pe- 
rished in crossing this Pass. The 
weather was beautifully fine and clear, 
but when they reached the summit 
they were met by a gale of wind so 
fierce and cold, that, exhausted with 
struggling against it, benumbed and 
blinded by snow, which was caught 
up and driven in tlicir faces, they all 
succumbed. “ A few days after, when 
the Pass was visited by our officials to 
recognize and bury the dead, the scene 
was most ghastly. It was to over ex- 
ertion in crossing this Pass and 1 the 
rarification of the air at such a height, 
and perhaps, too, to the trying pas- 
sage in crossing the neighbouring twig 
bridge, that Lord Elgin's fatal illness 
is to be attributed.” Many snow- 
drifts cross the road, and it takes 3 
hours to get to the top of the Pass. 
The scene at the top is grand in its 
desolation, surrounded with mountain 
peaks covered with snow. There is a 
little hut at the top of the Pass for 
travellers to take shelter in, in case of 
being overtaken by a snow-storm. 
Here, even in July, heavy rain may 
| occur, and this at the top of the Pass 
is snow, which soon rises to 3 or 4 ft. 
deep. 

The next march will be to Koksir, 

5 m,, which is only 10,200 ft. above the 
sea. There is a rough rest-house here, 
with mud-plastered walls, and the door 
boarded up, which must be kept open 
for light, although the cold is hitter. 
The T. B. is in a depression facing 
down the Chandrabhdgna valley, along 
which the Chandra river runs to meet 
the Bbdgha, the source of which is fur* 
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ther to the N. Behind the T. B. is 
Ihc Shigri valley, with the snowy 
peaks of the Hamta range standing 
out in full relief. The inhabitants of 
this region have the flat Thibetan face, 
and are very dirty and ragged. The 
traders encamp here with their flocks 
of sheep, donkeys, and goats, all which 
in this region are made beasts of 
burden. These people pile up their 
bags of flour, and cover them with old 
blankets stretched over poles. The 
wind nere is bitter, and blows hard in 
the middle of the day, but lulls in 
the evening. 

The route passes now through 
LAhaul, and the country, though 
grand beyond description, is not so 
desolate as has been reported. Vast 
locks rise up into snow-clad peaks, 
some of them over 20, 000 ft. high, but 
in many places descend in grassy 
slopes to the rivers. These slopes, 
covered with grazing sheep, ponies, 
and donkeys, bright in the sunshine, 
and with innumerable cascades, do not 
deserve to be called gloomy. In many 
places the snow falls in avalanches to 
the river’s edge, and uniting to other 
avalanches on the opposite bank, forms 
snow bridges, under which the river 
cuts its way. Some of these bridges 
cannot be ridden over, but, where 
level, can be crossed by ponies wii li- 
mit difficulty. 

It must be specially observed 
that at Koksir the traveller has 
the. choice of 2 routes : 1st, he may 
pass to the r. at Koksir, and go in a 
N.E. direction over the Hamta Pass 
and the 8higri glacier to the Ivulzam 
or Kunzam Puss, and so descend upon 
Losar and Spiti ; or 2ndly, he may go 
H.W. to the 1., descending along the 
course of the Chandra past Gundla to 
Tandi, where the Bhaga joins the 
Chandra ; and go up along the course 
of the Bhdga river past Kelang to the 
top of the IJapA Ldcha Pass, thence 
descending into the uppermost Chan- 
dra or gorge. The latter of the 2 
routes is the one that enables the tra- 
veller to see most of Ldhaul, but it 
takes him round 3 sides of a triangle, 
for one traveller who goes by this 
route very many more go by the 
iPanjdb— 1883.] 


Hamta Pass and the Shigri glacier. 
Some go up to Kelang and hack to 
Koksir, whence they go over the Shigri 
glacier. 

If the traveller resolves on going 
by the Hamta Pass, he will per- 
haps do well to halt at Jagatsukh, 
8 m. beyond Sultdnpur, and after fol- 
lowing the high road towards the 
Itotang Pass for about a mile, turn off 
to the r. and pass the village of Prim 
to Chikkan, which is distant from 
Jagatsukh about 9 m. Prom Chikkan 
to the top of the Hamta Pass is 0 m. 
2 furlongs 110 yds. The Pass is no- 
whore very steep. The stages thence 
to Losar are as follows : — 


N S?s! ,f | distance, j Remarks. j 


ms.fs. yds. 1 

Cliait.ro .10 t 1:11 j 

Xu tali : 8 7 II Itad walking, difficult 
Runah | mr pnnio, 

KiiiTh or | 10 5 1M < Cross the Lessor 
Cftirch Shigri and then 

! open ground to the 

; Great Shigri. 

I.osar .11 7 -2 Cross the Kulxnm ' 

I Pass, 14,800 ft, high. 

I The ascent and de- 
i scent both are easy, j 


Above the village of Koksir are a 
Buddhist temple and monastery in a 
cleft of the rock. At every village is a 
long ridge of stones, with a turret at 
each etui. On the top of the stones 
arc slates engraved in Thibetan cha- 
racters, with “ Pm mdni pa dm e liuvi” 
the mystical formulary of the Budd- 
hists. Around the villages on the 
lower slopes of the mountains barley 
and other grains are cultivated, which 
are irrigated by t-lic melting snow, the 
streams of which arc made by the 
villagers to water their crops. 

The next halting-placc after Koksir 
is ' Gundla y about 16 m. This is a pic- 
turesque village, formed of several 
hamlets, one of which is a kind of 
fort, where a Thfikur of the country 
resides. In Kulu the villages are 
more like Swiss villages, with houses 
of 2 stories with wooden verandahs 
and slate roofs ; but here, in Ldhaul, 
the houses art} Thibetan, with flat 
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roofs, sometimes of 2 or 3 stories, but 
these added on in the most irregular 
ways; the only staircase being the 
round trunk of a tree, with niches cut 
in it to climb by. People mount these 
with loads on their backs with sur- 
prising ease. After leaving Gundla 
the traveller will come to the con- 
fluence of the Chandra and Bhaglm 
rivers at Tandi, at a distance of about 
4 m. Turning then to the N.E. the 
traveller will proceed to Kailang, 
4 m. further. This is the principal 
village of Laliaul, and here reside the 
honorary magistrate and some Mo- 
ravian missionaries. 

In journeying through Laliaul the 
traveller will always be at an eleva- 
tion of 10,000 ft., and the cold is 
severe even in the summer months 
from June to September ; the hill- 
sides are, nevertheless, rich with 
flowers, such as wild roses, pink 
and yellow, forget-me-nots, and wood 
anemones ; a currant, which ripens 
about September, is the only in- 
digenous fruit. Wild strawberries 
may be seen at Ttohtang, but cannot 
struggle further with the snow. At 
Kailang a halt of 2 days will be 
necessary to arrange with villagers to 
carry provisions for the next 8 
marches, and to procure yAks to cross 
the snow over the Bdra Lacha*Pass in 
JSpiti, which' is 16,600 ft. high. 

The best information is to be got 
from the missionaries, who also possess 
the invaluable luxuries of butter, eggs, 
and vegetables. As Buddhists hold 
poultry in abhorrence, there is not a 
fowl or an egg to be got in the whole 
of Ldhaul and Spiti. The mission- 
aries intended to settle in Laddkh, 
which is under the Kashmir KAjA, 
but were not allowed to do so. There 
is, however, a considerable Thibetan 
element among the population at 
Kailang. The Moravian missionaries 
at Kailang will be found most hos- 
pitable and obliging, and ready to give 
all information regarding the country. 
A visit should be paid to their set- 
tlement, which contains substantially 
built houses for the missionaries and 
their families, a chapel, guest-room, 
with out-buildings for schools, print- 


ing-press, dispensing medicine-stores, 
and for other purposes. Around these 
buildings are well-kept gardens and 
orchards, and on the slopes of the 
mountain above the missionaries carry 
on fanning operations. 

The lofty spirit of self-abnegation 
with which the Moravian missionaries 
have laboured for so many years in this 
remote settlement can best be really 
understood by those who visit the 
Station. Far removed from civiliza- 
tion, they spend their days in labour- 
ing for the spiritual and moral welfare 
of the simple Tartar people around 
them. Though their converts may 
have been few, their labours are varied 
and extensive ; with their linguistic 
attainments, and by means of their 
press, they are scattering Christian 
publications all over the Tibetan- 
speaking countries ; they are educating 
the young, striving to ameliorate the 
condition of the rich and the poor, 
and by their active energy and general 
high standard of life afford the best 
I example to all around them. 

There is a Buddhist monastery at 
Kailang, perched up among the rocks, 
difficult to climb to. The monks wear 
masks, and dress in peculiar rota. 
They (lance to large drums aud cymbals 
played by the priests. There arc sa- 
cred aud secular performances, which 
latter strangers may see. 

The next halt will be at Kolang, on 
the left bank of the Blidgha, about 10 
m., and the next at Patsco, 8 m. 
further. There is here a large encamp- 
ing ground, and the traveller is sure 
to be surrounded by encampments of 
traders. Villages, however, now cease. 
The next halt will be at Zingzingbnr, 
5 ra., which is 14,000 ft. above the 
sea. From this place the march must 
be made very early in the morning, 
order to get over the snow before it 
begins to melt. Here a yAk may be 
mounted, as that animal is said to he 
sure footed in snow, but experience 
shows that with European riders they 
can both flounder and fall. 

At a frozen lake, the Siiraj Dali, it 
will be best perhaps to get into a dvli 
After that several m. of snow fields arc 
traversed, and the snow becomes softer 
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and more difficult as it is descended. 
It will take about 8 hours to cross 
the Bard Ldcha Pass. From Zingzing- 
bar a road to the N. leads to Lch, the 
capital of Ladakh, which is Kashmir 
territory. The stages arc as follows 


from Zingzingbar 



| Names of Stages. 

Dist. 

Remarks. 

Kamrjor Kilang . 

?.rs. 

12 

Across the Bara 



Laclia Pass, at 

6 in. beyond 

Sarehu (Llngti) . 

17 

which is good 
ram] ling ground. 
Crons the Isarup 

iSumdo (Laehahmg) 

20 

river by bridge at 
foot of pass. 

Cross the T,a- 

Sam gal . . . i 

20 

e halting Pass, 

Morechu . . . 

IS 

16,680 ft. 

liukehon. 

10 

Debring . . . 

14 


(iya. 

! 15 


Apslii . . . . 

16 


Marsnlang 

8 


JShashot . . 

12 

Cross Indus by 

Leh. 

U 

bridge. 

Total . . . 

168 



On account of the high altitude, it 
will be desirable to push on 8 m. be- 
yond the usual stage from Topo Yomak 
to Topo Komo. The Bhdgha river is 
left before reaching the former place, 
its source being on the other side of the 
Bard Ldcha, and the course again lies 
along the Chandra. It must be ob- 
served that the Spiti route or road 
t urns short off from tne Bard Ldcha Pass, 
downwards. The traveller must have 
a guide here among his village men. 
for otherwise on the rounded hum- 
mocks at the top of this long Pass lie 
will not distinguish the road, and to 
lose it would, at least, cause him great 
fatigue. The road in this stage is only 
a track, sometimes along the river, 
sometimes higher up over rocks, which 
here strew the ground. It is impos- 
sible to ride, and the elevation is too 
great for walking, but the Kulis will 
cany one well. 

The country from the Bard Ldcha 
Pass is a succession of high barren 
rocksj towering up into the snows 
without vegetation or animal life, 


grand and desolate to the last de- 
gree. There are no villages, and the 
ravines are filled with glaciers. The 
stage from Topo Komo to Chandra 
Dali, the next encamping ground, 
about 10 m., is merely a path <5 in. wide, 
along the sides of sloping shale cliffs 
which give way under one’s feet. Be- 
low at several hundred feet runs the 
Chandra river ; here neither ponies nor 
men can carry one, and there is no- 
thing for it but to walk oneself, and 
be supported by tlie villagers who carry 
the loads. Here a rope would be use- 
ful as in the Alps. This march will 
i take 11 haul’s, and there is no time or 
place for taking food. 

Chandra l)all is on the banks of a 
lake, not a good place for encamping, 
but the servants will be too tired to go 
on or even to cook. The ground is 
pebbly and brittle, and flooded by the 
water from the melting snow. The 
journey to the next encamping ground 
goes over the Kimzam or Kulzam 
Pass, and will take <» hours, the dis- 
tance being about 6 m. There is no 
[ house, but a pleasant green encamp- 
ing ground. The next stage is to 
Losar, 8 m., where there is a village 
on the right bank of the Spiti river, 
but to reach it the Ldcha river has to 
be crossed, and there is no bridge. 

The Nono or ruler under the Britisli 
Government will perhaps meet the 
traveller at Losar ; as he speaks only 
Thibetan, it will be necessary to have 
an interpreter. From Losar to Chango, 
where the traveller will leave Spiti and 
cuter Bnshahr, is about 60 m., which 
will be divided into 6 marches ; the 
encamping grounds arc Kioto, 11m.; 
Kiwar, 12, in the vicinity of which 
lace Mr. Philip Egerton found a 
erd of 15 nabo or wild goats, and also 
a herd of 25. This animal stands 
high, and has very long legs, so that 
he looks more like a donkey than a 
sheep or goat. His back is a grey 
slaty colour running into white under- 
neath. 

Ddnkar , 23 m., with an optional 
halt between at Kaja. 16 m. ; Pok, 
7 m. from Dankar ; Lari, 9 m. The 
route is quite bare of trees, with 
the exception of the last 2 stations. 
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The houses arc not close together, as is 
general in Indian Tillages, but each 
stands by itself. They are built of 
large blocks of dried mud white- 
washed over, and each forms a small 
square, with an outside yard for the 
yAks, goats and sheep. There arc very 
few children to be seen, as the eldest 
son inherits the land, and the others 
become lamas or monks. These last 
have their heads shaved. Their dress 
is the same as that of other people, 
except that it is dyed crimson anti 
yellow. In the summer they aid in 
tilling the ground, and in the winter 
live in their monasteries, and busy 
themselves in writing out praycrH in 
Thibetan. When a traveller arrives all 
the villagers— men, women, girls, and 
boys — turn out to carry his baggage. 
No one will carry a proper load, but 
each seizes on a chair or some light 
article, and goes off with it. They 
are content, however, with very small 
payment. 

Danltar . — The capital of Spiti is a 
picturesque village, standing on a bluff 
which ends in a precipitous cliff. It 
stands on an elevation of 12,774 ft. 
above the sea. The softer parts of the 
hill have been washed away, leaving 
blocks of hard conglomerate, among 
which the houses are curiously perched. 
The inhabitants arc pure Thibetans. 
Above the village rises a rude fort be- 
longing to the British Government, 
and a Buddhist monastery stands on 
the side of the hill. 

At Taho y one of the border villages, 
is a celebrated monastery. The temple 
is surrounded by figures of gods in 
stone, and at the inner end is a high 
altar with an enormous idol. From 
Lari the traveller will pass to Chango, 
which is in Bashahr, a province with 
an area of 3,320 Bq. m., and a pop. of 
90,000. From 1803 to 1815 it was 
held by the GArkhAs, and after their 
defeat in 1815 it came to the British. 
The RAjA Shamshir Siiili is a RAjpAt, 
who traces his family back to 120 
generations. He payB a tribute of 
£394 a year to the British, and is 
bound to aid them with troops if re- 
quired. 

The next stage after Chango is 


NAku, 10 m. over a very bad road, end- 
ing in a very steep ascent to Naku, 
which is 1 2,000 ft. above the sea. This 
is a bleak dreary place, with a wretched 
encamping ground above a stagnant 
pool. It is on the border of Chinese 
Thibet. The next stage is Lio, to 
reach which the traveller will descend 
3,000 ft. and cross the Spiti river. This 
village is perched on a rock, and looks 
down on fertile fields of corn, divided 
by hedges with apricot trees in abun- 
dance. It is a lovely spot, surrounded 
by high yellow rocks. I t is a warm 
place, and very prolific in insects. The 
summer the apricots furnish a delicious 
feast. Lio is next to Shipki, the last 
stage in British territory, beyond which 
no European is allowed to go. (’lose 
to Lio is the Purgal mountain, 
22,183 ft. high. 

Thus far the traveller has been 
moving to the E., but he will now 
turn to the W. and ascend by a 
very steep zigzag to ITangu. The 
traveller now enters fertile and cul- 
tivated country, with frequent villages. 
Below him on the banks of a river he 
will see vineyards. It is necessary 
here to get an order from the Raja 
to procure supplies and porters, and 
it will be well to write for it long 
beforehand. From Hangu the next 
stage is Sangnin, 10. m. The Hangumng 
Pass has to be crossed, 14,000 ft. high. 

It takes 3 hours to reach the top of the 
Pass. The descent is very steep, and 
the road execrable. 

Sangniu is at the mouth of a 
gorge on a plateau above the Gorang- 
gorang river, one of the streams 
that run into the Satlaj. On the 
opposite hills are several villages 
and deodar forests. The houses 
at Sangnin are -well built of stone 
and beams of wood. On the roof 
of each is a small wooden room, 
with a verandah round it. There are 
2 large prayer wheels at the entrance 
to the village, worked by water. There 
is an abundance of apricot trees as 
well as pears, walnuts, and vines. Th c 
apricots are gathered before they are 
ripe, dried in the sun, and pounded 
into a paste, which is used for food. 
Some of the women here are very 
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pretty, and wear caps of brown paftu, 
with a thick roll round the edge, 
They wear many necklaces, bracelets, 
earrings and noserings. 

The next encamping ground will 
be at Leving, where the Satlaj is 
first seen, to reach which the Runa- 
naug Pass has to be crossed. It 
is 4,000 ft. higher than Sangniri. 
It takes 4 hours to reach the top. 
The next halt will be at Lipi, at 
the head of a gorge where the river 
Lipi emerges from the mountains. 
Hence the road leads through a forest ; 
in some places there are very narrow 
steep staircases cut in the rock. This 
stage must be done on foot, as the 
ponies scramble over it with the 
greatest difficulty, and even a Mi 
cannot be carried. After a few in. the 
Tlindiistan and Thibet road is reached. 
This road was made by Government to 
encourage the trade between Simla 
r.nd Thibet, but was never completed, 
as the Chinese showed they would not 
allow of any traffic. 

After a m. of this road the traveller 
will come to high ground above 
the Satlaj, and will see the river 
2,000 ft. below him. The halt, will 
be at Jangi, where there is a T. 13. 
The next halt will be at llarang, which 
is 15 m. from Sangnin. The next 
stages are Pangi and Oliini ; the road 
winds through forests and round rocks, 
and is about 2,000 ft. above the Satlaj. 
The scenery here is at once grand and 
picturesque, the mountains being even 
in summer covered with snow, while 
near the river are many flourishing 
villages amid forests of d cod dr. At 
Chini Lord Dalhousic began to build 
a bangld, which has fallen out of re- 
pair. The forests here are leased to 
the English Government, and the 
trees arc cut and sent down slides 
into the river, which is extremely 
rapid. 

From Chini to Miru the next stage is 
13 m., and thence to Cliagdon is 8 m. 
At 9 m. from Chagdon the Satlaj river is 
crossed by the Wangtu Bridge. The 
cliffs in gome places are very preci- 
pitous, and in one part the road is a 
gallery of planks, hung out from the 
rocks, to which they are fastened by 


iron clamps, deeply imbedded in the 
rock. The river roarB and seethes like 
the sea in rough weather. A very 
steep path leads from the bridge to 
Nachar, where the conservator of the 
forests lives. The distance is about 
3 m. The house is beautifully situated 
in the forest, and just beyond it is the 
T.B. in a most picturesque spot, sur- 
rounded by buildings, which show 
that Buddhism has been left behind, 
and Hinddism reached. 

The next stage is Turanda, 10 m. 
the road runs through a forest, and is 
very pretty. The next stage is Sarhan, 
about 15 m. There arc T.B.’s at both 
these places. In this stage the place 
is passed where Sir A. Lawrence was 
killed. In a recess in the rock is a 
cross with his initials, and the date. 
He was riding a large Australian horse, 
which fell down the precipice with 
him. At Sarlian is the residence of 
the Itdjd. The next stage ib Gowra, 
10 m., and the one after is R&mpiir, 
7 m. 

Rdmpur . — This town is the capital 
of Basliahr, and the Rajd generally 
resides here. It is but a small town, 
and stand at the base of a lofty moun- 
tain, which overhangs the left bank of 
the Satlaj. The town is 138 ft. above 
the river, and is surrounded by cliffs, 
the radiation from which makes the 
heat great in summer. Many of the 
bouses are built of stone, and rise from 
the river in tiers. The palace is at the 
N.E. corner, and consists of several 
buildings with carved wooden bal- 
conies in the Chinese style. There is 
here a rope bridge from one side of 
the river to the other, a distance of 
400 ft. ; 8 ropes arc fastened together 
on a pole, built into a stone buttress 
on either side. On these are placed 
hollow wooden drums. The traveller 
sits in the drum, which swings on 
ropes depending from the main 
hawser. The drum is pulled across by 
a rope to the other side. The charge 
for each passenger is 1 pais. To evade 
this toll, many villagers cross on semi- 
circular pieces of wood, furnished 
with hooks, which are hooked to the 
hawser, and the passenger works him- 
self across with hands and feet. The 
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next stage is to Nirth, 12 m., and the 
next to Kotgaj-li, a distance of l) m. 

Katgarh is in British territory, and 
is a pretty little place with a Post- 
office, a pretty Church, and a Mission- 
ary Station. There is a Hindi sendee 
in the morning at the church, and an 
English service in the afternoon. Many 
of the landholders and villagers in the 
neighbourhood contributed to the 
building, and now constantly attend 
the services, and, though not Christ- 
ians, claim the church as belonging to 
them. There are tea plantations at 
Ko$gaj*h. 

The next stage is to Narkanda, 12 
m., and between this place and Kot- 
garh the traveller will have crossed the 
JSatlaj by a bridge, the descent to 
which and the ascent are both very 
steep. The next stage is to Matiana, 
a distance of 13 m. There is here a 
ddk banglii. From Matiana to Tlieog 
is 8 m., from Thcog to Fagi’i is 12, and 
from thence to Simla is 10 m. For an 
account of Simla, see Route IT. 


ROUTE 22. 

LAHOR TO FIBtfZPtfB, MUDKI, 
sobrAon, AND FIRUZSHAHB. 

This journey must be made in a car- 
riage, as a railway, though eminently 
necessary, has not been made. The 


places where horses are changed are as 
follows : — 


Names of Stages. 

5 

Remarks. 

1. Habra . 

MS. 

<i 

A small hamlet. 

2. Gajliumatu, . 


Hamlet, 2 ms. before 
reaching it cross < 1 ry 
bed of a stream. 

a. Asil 

0 

4. Luliani . . 1 

6 

Large place. 

5. Pullu . . ! 

5 

6. Knsur . . 

r> 

A town ami T. H. 

7. Gandi Singh 

. r > 


8. Firuzpur . 

6 


Total . 

46 



The traveller would do well to hire a 
carriage for about 6 days, at a cost of 
about 25 to 30 rs. The traffic is so 
great on this road, that it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that the carts reach 
nearly all the way from Liihor to Fi- 
riizpiir, Some of them arc drawn by 
4 bullocks, and have tlieir sides en- 
larged with cane, so as to hold more 
cargo. The horses, too, are generally 
bad, and are fond of kicking, rearing, 
and running off the road. The country 
is flat, and excessively dusty all the 
way. 

A'as&r is a municipal town and head- 
quarters of a district which has an area 
of 835 sq. m., and a pop. (1868) of 
1 5,209. Tradition says it was founded 
by a son of RAma, but does not appear 
in history till the reign of BAbar, when 
it was colonized by Path An s. It was 
stormed by the Sikhs in 1763, and 
again in 1770, and finally incorporated 
with the LAhor monarchy by Ranjitin 
1807. There arc many ruins atKasiir. 
but none of sufficient interest to induce 
the traveller to stop. At Gandi Singh 
the horses are exchanged for bullocks, 
and a plunge is made into a vast ex- 
panse of dust several inches deep — the 
dry bed of tl\e river Satlaj. 2 bridges 
on pontoons arc passed, and after near- 
ly 4 m. the actual river is reached. It 
is in the dry weather about 100 yds. 
broad, but even this breadth is divided 
by sandbanks. On the Firtizpiir side 
a toll of 2 rs. is taken, and the bullocks 
are exchanged for horses, which convey 
the traveller 6 m. to the T. B. at Ffriiz- 
piir. 
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Firuzpur is a municipal town with 
a cantonment, and is the administra- 
tive head-quarters of a district of the 
same name. The district has an area 
of 2,739 sq. m., with a pop. (1838) of 
549,253. When Firuzpiir came into 
possession of the British it was almost 
destitute of trees ; but, owing to the 
efforts of their settlement officers, there 
are now plantations at almost every 
village, and abundance of trees of the 
Ficus rcligiosa and other kinds. It ap- 
pears that the country was almost a 
desert when it was invaded by the 
Dog ms in 1740. Han jit would have 
absorbed the country but for the inter- 
position of the English in 1803. It 
was held by Dhanna Singh, a Sikh 
chief, and after him by his widow till 
1 835, when it escheated to the British, 
and came under the charge of Sir 11. 
Lawrence. 

On the 13th of Dec., 1845, the 
Sikhs invaded the district, but, after 
desperate fighting, were repulsed. 
Since then peace lias prevailed, except 
during the Mutiny of 1 857. In May of 
that year one of the two Indian regi- 
ments stationed at Finizpur revolted, 
and, in spite of a British regiment and 
some English artillery, plundered and 
destroyed the cantonment. The pop. 
of the town in 1838 was 20,592, exclu- 
sive of the Cantonment, which had 
15,837. The garrison now consists of 
a British regiment, one of N. I. and two 
batteries of artillery. 

The Arsenal is by far the largest 
in the Pan j til). The T. B. is in 
the Cantonment. The Fort was built 
in the time of Finizshah the 3rd, 
who reigned from 1351 to 1387. 
It stands to the W, of the town, and 
the Arsenal is in it. Tt was rebuilt in 
1858, and is about 4 m. square. The 
trunk road to Loditimi separates it and 
the town from the Cantonment, and 
due 8. of it and of the road is the 
race course, which is 1 m. 5 fur. and 
205 yds. round. The T, B. is about 
1 J m. to the E., but 8. of the trunk 
road, and nearly opposite to it across 
the road are two guns, 1 J m. from the 
arsenal. The Cemetery is about 7 fur. 
oil, due E. At 7 fur. 8, of the guns 
is St, Andrew’s Memorial Church, 


The old church stood a little to the W. 
of it, bid having a thatched roof was 
burned in the Mutiny. The N. [. lines 
are to the W., and the Artillery Lines 
an? 3 fur. E. of St. Andrew's Church. 

A little to the W. is the Observatory, 
to which the Europeans retired in 
1857, and due 8. of it are the lines of 
the British regiment. The traveller 
will go first to the Arsenal, in which 
400 artizans are employed, and 300 
other persons, making in all 1,000. 
There are 2 quadrangles, the sides of 
which are lined with workshops. Each 
side extends 300 ft. Here the most 
beautiful machinery may be seen at 
work, such as circular and angular 
saws and the steam hammer. There 
is a store of 25,000 rifies. 

The next visit will he to t he church 
and cemetery. Hem is buried the 
distinguished officer, Brevet Captain 
Patrick Nicolson, of the 28tli Bengal 
N. 1., “who after serving the Govern- 
ment most nobly and honourably 
during peace, in military and civil 
employment, and during war in the 
campaign against the Kolcs, 1832 A.D., 
and in the AfgUtin War, fell mortally 
wounded in the day of victory while 
nobly discharging a soldier’s duty, 
although at that time in political em- 
ployment, at the battle of Firuzshahr, 
on the 21st Dec., 1845.” Here also 
is buried Sir It. King Dick, of Tully- 
matt, Perthshire, “ Knight Commander 
of the Bath and Hanover, Knight 
of the Austrian Military Order of 
Maria Theresa, and of the Russian 
Order of Vladimir. He fought and 
bled in Egypt, at Maidn, and through- 
out the Peninsular War, and at. 
Waterloo. He fell on the 10th of 
Feb,, 1843, while cheering on II.M.’s 
80tli Regiment, having led his division 
on to the entrenched camp of the Sikhs 
at Solution.” 

Near him lies Major George Broad- 
foot, C.B., Madras Army, Governor- 
General’s Agent, N.W. Frontier. “ The 
foremost man in India, and an honour 
to Scotland. He fell at Fmlzshahr, 
Dec. 23rd, 1845.” Close by is the tomb 
of Col. C. Taylor, C.B., H.M.’s 29th 
Regt . , killed at Sobrdon. N ear this ia a 
tomb in which the officers of H.M.’s 31st 
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Regt. who fell at Mudkf, Firrizshahr, 
and Sobr&on are interred, namely — 
Col. W. S. Baker, C.B., Major G. 
Baldwin, Captain W. G. Willes, Lieuts. 
J. R. Pollard, H. Hart, J. Brenchley, 
W. Bernard, C. H. 1). Tritten, and 
G. W. Jones, and Asst.-Burgeon 
Gahan, H.M.’s 9th Regt. 

St. Andrew's Church is one of the 
prettiest in I ndia. It is built of reddish 
brown bricks in the Gothic style. It 
contains a tablet to Major Arthur 
Fitzroy Somerset, of the Gren. Guards, 
and Mil. Sec. to the Governor-General, 
who died of wounds received at 
Firuzshahr. Also one to Major G. 
Broadfoot, who fell gloriously at 
Firuzshahr. “ The last of three 
brothers who died in the battlefield.’’ 
The same tablet is inscribed to the 
memory of Major \V. K. Haines, 3rd 
Dragoons, A. D. C. to the Governor- 
General. Also to Capt. Horc, acting 
A. D. C. to the Governor-General ; 
also to Lieut. Munro. This tablet 
was erected by Lord JIardingc. 

The Jail at Firuzpur is badly built 
and kept. There are about 330 
prisoners, of whom 2 or 3 are boys 
and about 10 women. There are 20 
solitary cells. The workshops are 
separate from the place where the 
prisoners sleep. They are built on 
either side of the quadrangle, a*id the 
men change when the sun strikes in. 
The work consists of oil-crushing 
and rope-making, and the making of 
paper and darit, No instruction is 
given. 

The Commissariat is worth a visit. 
The grounds are very extensive, and 
there are 70 acres of arable land, 
which Government will not allow to 
be sown, although the sowing would 
only cost 50 is., and the crops would 
be worth 1,500. There ought to be 
800 bullocks kept for the siege train, 
but there is not half that number ; 
some of these, however, are very line, 
worth 80 rs. each. 

The traveller may now drive to the 
old entrenchment, which is a little W. 
of the Artillery lines. Here Lc 
Mesurier saved the gunpowder with 
which Dihli was afterwards taken. 
This gentleman was asked to take 


charge of the defences during the 
Mutiny, and did invaluable service. 
Th e bakery may next be visited, where 
1,200 loaves arc prepared daily ; every 
soldier gets a loaf weighing a pound. 
The flour-mill is worked by bullocks, 
and the flour sifted by women. 

Fh'tizxhalir . — A visit may now bo 
paid to Firiizshahr. The total distance 
to Firiizshahr and Mudki is as fol- 
lows : — 


Name. 

1 n 

S 

Remarks. 

T. B. at Finizpiir 

MB. 

ni 

Comfortable T. B. 

to Gal 1 

Gal to Firuzshahr i 

2 


Gal to Mudki . 

7 

1 

Total . 

1 




Horses will be changed at a small 
village called Pir&na, 7 m. off ; at 11 
in. is the obelisk which commemorates 
the battle fought on the 21st and 22nd 
of Dec., 1845. It is i m. from the 
road, and it is necessary to walk 
across a rough dusty field to it. It is 
of brown brick, is 3 sided, and is 40 ft. 
high. On the side next the road, that 
is the B. side, is inscribed — “Firuz- 
shahr, 21st December, 1845. Erected, 
1889.” On the R side is the same in 
Persian, miserably illspelt. On the N. 
side is the same in Panjabi. The plinth 
at the bottom is 2 ft. 8 in. high. There 
is a small village of mud houses to 
the R, which is called by the inhabit- 
ants themselves, Firuzshahr, so the way 
it is spelt on the obelisk, Ferozeslmh, 
is quite wrong, and is here altered not 
to perpetuate this blunder. 

Mudki . — The next visit may be 
paid to the battle-field of Mudkf. 
Should the traveller be desirous of 
stopping on the road he may halt at 
Gal, about 7 m. before reaching Mudki, 
where there is a comfortable T.U. 
At j m. before reaching the Mudki 
obelisk is a small village called Luh&m. 
The road is a very fair one. There is 
a brick hut a little to the W. of the 
obelisk, which is now in ruins, and 
the roof lias fallen in. There is a well 
with water at the depth of 40 ft. Total 
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height of the obelisk is about 55 ft. 
The lowest plinth is 16 ft. 1 in. sq. and 
2 ft. high. The next plinth is 1 5 ft. 6 in. 
sq., and 3 ft. 4 in. high. Next come 
a sq. base, lift. 11 in. high and 
13 ft. 8 in. sq., from which springs the 
obelisk. On the N. side is inscribed, 
“ Erected, 1870 on the E. side, 
*• Mrnlki, 18th December, 1845 ;” on 
the S. side the same in Panjabi ; on 
the W. side the same in Persian, 
from which it appears that in the 
Imp. (fax. the name is wrongly spelled 
with a long n. 

Sttbntwan (improperly written So- 
bi aon). The journey to this place is 
by no means a pleasant one. It must 
he made in an ehka or one-horse cart, 
which gives no room for the legs, anti 
is convenient, only for Indians, who 
are used to tucking their legs under 
them. The distance is 24.{ m., as 
follows : — 


Distance. 


T. ]}. ut Him] nil 1 to Jail . . '2, miles. 

.Jail to E. end of Fhmpi'ir . . 1 ,, 

E. end of Firu/pur to Atari . 5 „ 

Atari to Arif 5 ,, 

Arif to Mulitnwdla . . . f>| ,, 

Muliinwald to Subrawdn . . t> ,, 


Total .... miles. 


The horses for the vkku* are not 
good, and some of them arc infamous. 
Prom Arif to MulAnwAlA the road is 
in some places tolerable, in others 
terribly bad. At one place there is a 
yawning ndlali, which is crossed with 
difficulty. 

At MulAnwAlA there is a rather 
fine T.B., with a broad verandah 
resting on solid pillars. There arc 
beds, chairs, and tables. There is 
also a guard of police, commanded 
by a sergeant. After 1 m. from 
MulAnwAlA the road turns off into 
the fields and becomes a mere 
path, where the ridges are crossed 
with some difficulty. One of the 
ridges is 10 ft. high, beside the dry 
bed of a stream, 50 ft. broad. 

The ohelhk here is built of an ugly 
brownish-red brick. It stands on a 
platform 22 ft. 2 in. sq. and 0 ft. Oin. 
high. The obelisk is 85 ft. high. On j 
the S, plinth is inscribed in the Per- 1 


sian character, “ Subraw An, 10th of 
February, 1846.” On the W. side 
is the same in English only, with the 
name of the place mispelled. On the 
E. side is, “ Erected, 1868.” There is 
a dilapidated hut a little to the S., in 
which a BrAhman lives. At 300 yds. 
to the N. is the small village of Rodial, 
in which the Commissioner has built 
a mud bangld, in which any one may 
lodge. At 2 m. to the N. can be seen 
the white houses of the new village of 
Subraw An, which has been built since 
the battle, and 1 m. or so to the N. of 
that is the old village of the same 
name, from which the battle was 
called, and between these two villages 
the battle was fought on ground 
which is now a mass of sand .and 
grass, and intersected by streams. In 
the rainy season ail this ground is 
overflowed by the Satlaj. 

A brief account of the three famous 
battles which have been mentioned, 
and which decided the fate of the 
Panjdb and of the Sikh nation, may 
now be desirable. The Sikhs crossed 
the Satlaj between Hariki and Kashi* 
on the 11th of Dec., 1845, * and on the 
14th took up a position within a few 
miles of Firuzpur. It was an unpro- 
voked invasion, and the Sikhs were 
bent on driving the English out of 
Bengal. On the 18th of Dec. the 
A mb Ala and Lodi An A divisions of the 
British Army arrived at Mudki, and 
were immediately attacked by a por- 
tion of the Sikh army, estimated by 
i Lord Gougli at 30,000 men with 40 
guns (and by Cunningham in his His- 
tory, p. 301, at less than 2,000 infantry, 
with 22 guns, and 8,000 to 10,000 
cavalry). But this latter estimate 
appeal’s too little, and as the English 
force consisted of 4 regiments of British 
infantry and 1 of British cavalry, 
and Indian troops, which made up the 
whole number of the British army to 
11,000 men, of which 872 were killed 
and wounded, it can hardly be doubted 
that there were several thousand Sikh 
infantry in the field. 

The Sikhs were repulsed and lost 

■’ See Cunningham's “ History of the Sikhs,” 
p. 294. 
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17 guns, but they retired without 
molestation to their entrenched camp 
at Finizshahr. They behaved well 
to Lieut. Biddulph, who fell info 
their hands before the battle. In this 
camp they had 46,808 soldiers of all 
kinds, with 88 guns (see Cunningham, 
p. 302), and here they were attacked 
by Lord Gough on the 2 1st of Dec., 
after he had effected a junction with 
.Sir John Littler’s division about noon 
on that day. That General had with 
him two brigades, consisting of H. M/s 
62nd, and the 12th, 1-lth, 33rd, 44th, 
and 54th N. 1., with 2 troops of II. A., 
and some companies of R. A. The 
battle that ensued was one of the 
most desperate recorded in the annals 
of Anglo- 1 ndian warfare. 

The British artillery was very in- 
ferior to the Sikh, and as the Sikh guns 
could not be silenced by it, “ the in- 
fantry advanced amidst a murderous 
shower of shot and grape, and captured 
them with matchless gallantly, but the 
Sikh infantry then opened fire with 
terrible effect, and several mines ex- 
ploded, which did great mischief 
among the advancing British troops, 
in spite of whose indomitable courage 
a portion only of the Sikh entrench- 
ment was carried. Night fell, but 
still the battle raged .... Darkness and 
the obstinacy of the contest threw 
the English into confusion. Men of 
all regiments and arms were mixed 
together. Generals were doubtful of 
the fact or of the extent of their own 
success, and colonels knew not what 
had become of the regiments they 
commanded, or of the army of which 
they formed a part.” 

Some portions of tlio enemy’s line 
had not been broken, and the uncap- 
tured guns were turned by the Sikhs 
upon masses of soldiers, oppressed 
with cold and thirst and fatigue, 
aud who attracted the attention of 
the watchful enemy by lighting 
fires of brushwood to warm their 
stiffened limbs. The position of the 
English was one of real danger and 
great perplexity. On that memorable 
night the English were hardly masters 
of the ground on which they stood ; 
they had no reserve at hand, while 


the enemy had fallen back upon a 
second army, and could renew the 
fight with increased numbers. The 
not, imprudent thought of retiring 
upon Finizpiir occurred ; but Lord 
Gough’s dauntless spirit counselled 
otherwise, and his own and Lord Har- 
din go's personal intrepidity in storm- 
ing batteries at the head of troops of Eng- 
lish gentlemen and of bands of hardy 
yeomen, eventually achieved a par- 
tial success, and a temporary repose. 

On the morning of the 22nd of Dec. 
the last remnants of the Sikhs were 
driven from their camp ; but ns the 
day advanced the second wing of their 
army approached in battle array, and 
the wearied and famished English saw 
before them a desperate and perhaps 
useless struggle. This reserve was 
commanded by Tej Singh ; lie had 
been urged by his zealous and 
sincere soldiery to fall upon the 
English at daybreak, but hi* 
object was to have the dreaded army 
of the Khdlsa overcome and dispersed, 
and he delayed until Ldl Singh's force 
was every where put to flight, and until 
his opponents had again ranged them- 
selves round their colours. 

Even at the last moment he rather 
skirmished and made feints than 
led his men to a resolute attack, 
and after a time he precipitately 
fled, leaving his subordinates without 
orders and without an object, at 
a moment when the artillery ammu- 
nition of the English had failed, 
when a portion of their force was re- 
tiring upon Finizpiir, and when ihj 
exertions could have prevented 
the remainder from retreating like- 
wise if the Bikhs had boldly pressed 
forward. No wonder that Sir H. 
Hardinge almost despaired of the re- 
suit, and that “ delivering his watch 
and star to his son’s care, he showed 
that he was determined to leave the 
field a victor or die in the struggle.” 

Thus was the empire of India nearly 
lost, but the Sikh generals did not 
wish to see their troops victorious, and 
they retired, leaving 73 guns in the 
hands of the English. * Then followed 
a lull in the war. The English loss at 
Finizshahr amounted to 694 killed and 
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1721 wounded, in all 241 5. On the 
28th Jan. Sir H. Smith defeated Ran- 
jiir Singh at Aliwdl, and drove him 
across the Satlaj, but his own loss was 
1 51 killed and 438 wounded and miss- 
ing. Meantime the Sikhs fortified the 
tele dn font at Subrawdn. On the 
10th of February Lord Gough attacked 
this position, and after a desperate 
conflict drove the Sikhs across the Sat- 
laj, capturing their guns and destroy- 
ing thousands of the enemy, of whom 
great numbers perished in the river. 
The English loss was 2383, but the 
power of the Sikhs was for the time 
completely broken, and on the 9th of 
M arch, 1846, a treaty was signed which 
placed the Panjdb in virtual depcnd- 
ancc on the British Government. 

Should the traveller have now seen 
enough of the Panjdb he may return to 
Lodiand by carriage. The stages are — 


Names of Stages. 

-s 

3 

Remarks. ! 


MS. 


From Firuzpur 
to D&lmudi 

7 

j 

Dagesh . . 

6 

1 

Mogah 

a 

Alarg* sardi, thriving 

Mttiua . . . 

« 

place. I 

Kill!. 

i 0 

Jagiama . . 

7 

T. B. and Commis- j 

Mana 

7 

sinner's house. 

Daktth . . . 

S 


Lodi&uu . 

Li. 


Total . . 

! *54 


-■ 

— 




The route is studded with villages, 
and quite level, with here and there 
a ridge of sand about 10 ft. high. 
It is the ground Sir H. Smith passed 
over, but there is nothing particular 
to delay the traveller. 


ROUTE 23. 

LaHOR TO MONTGOMERY, MULTAN, 
DERA GHAZl KHAN, AND BHA- 
WALPtftt. 

This journey will be made by rail, 
tlio stages being as follows : — 


Names of Stages. 

■W 

5 

Remarks. j 


MS. 


Lalior to Mian Mir 
West. 

4 


Kami . . . . 

{> 


Raewnul . 

lit 

Station for Firuz- 

Kot RiuUiiikifilm . 

s 

pur, 32 in. 

CTmngii Manga 

Wau iladlii'mini . . 

8 


ll> 


Hatghara. 

10 


Okara . . . 

10 


Pukpattan 

s 

Refreshment 
rooms here and 

Montgomery . . 

15 

Ilara pa . 

18 

T. B. 

Cliikawatui . • 

13 

A mail cart runs 

Kasuwal . 

10 

to Jliang, 50 in. 

Chaim . . . 

11 

Front seat 14 rs. 

Kaehcha Kiih 

14 

Back seat 7 r. 

Khanewal . . . 

13 


Raslu’da . 

11 


TAtipiir . . . 

7 

! Tin*, fare, 1st 

Multan City . 

13 

M nlti'ui Cuutoumeut 


class, is 13 rs. 


— 

Refreshment 

Total 

2US 

j rooms and cubs 


in waiting. 


There are interesting places on this 
Route, but they can be better seen on 
the return journey. 

3fultrtn city is a municipal town, 
with a pop. (1868) of 45.602, of whom 
the majority are Muslims. It is the 
capital of a district of the same name, 
which has an area of 5927 sq.m., and 
a pop. (1868) of 471,563. It is situate at 
4 m. from the 1. bank of the Chcndb. 
It is a place of great antiquity, and 
supposed to be the capital of the Malli 
mentioned in Alexander’s time; It is 
said to liavebeen founded by Kas- 
hypa, the father of Hiranya-Kashipu. 
and Cunningham thinks (vol. v. p. 
129,) that it must be the Kaspeira of 
Ptolemy. 

The local tradition is that the 
f manifestation of Vishnu in 
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Narsinh Avatdr took place at Multdn, 
when Hiranya-Kashipu was reign- 
ing. Cunningham supports his opinion 
that Multdn was the capital of 
the Malli by the , discovery of a 
deposit of ashes and burnt earth at 
a depth of about 30 to 32 ft., which 
lie thinks is the remains of a conflagra- 
tion and wholesale massacre which 
took place in Alexander’s time, owing 
to the exasperation of his soldiers at 
his having received a dangerous wound 
at the capture of the place. The first 
mention of Multdn by name is by 
1 f wen-Thsang, who visited Mew-lo-san- 
pu-lo, or Mulasthdnipura, in 641 A.D. 
The next notice refei*s to the capture 
of Multiin by Muhammad- bin- Kasim, 
in 714 A.D. 

Istakhri, who wrote in 950 A.D., 
describes the temple of the idol of 
Multan as a strong edifice between 
the bdzdis of ivory dealers and the 
shops of the coppersmiths. The idol 
was of a human shape, with eyes of 
jewels, and the head covered with a 
crown of gold. Ibn liaukal states that 
Multdn moans boundary of the house 
of gold. His account was written in 
976 A. D., and shortly after Multan was 
taken by the Karmatiau chief Jelcm, 
son of Sliibdn, who killed the priests 
and broke the idol in pieces. In 1138 
a.d. the idol had been restored. In 
1666 A.D. Tlxevenot describes the 
temple of the Bun-god as still standing, 
and the idol as clothed in red lea- 
ther, and having two pearls for eyes. 

Aurangzib destroyed the temple and 
statue of the Sun, and no trace of it 
was to be found in 1818 A.D,, when the 
Sikhs took Multdn. In revenge they 
turned the tomb of the Muslim saint, 
Sliams-i-Tabrlz, into a hall for reading 
the Grunt h. Muhammad Kdsim con- 
quered Multdn for the Kh alifa, and it 
was afterwards taken by Mahmiid of 
Ghazni. Subsequently it formed part 
of the Mughul Empire. In 1779 
Mufiaffar Khdn, a Nadozai Afglidn, 
made himself ruler, but was killed 
with his 5 sons when Ranjit’s army 
stormed the place in 1818. In 1829 
the Sikhs appointed Sdwan Mall Go- 
vernor. He was shot on the 1 1th of 
Sept., 1844, and was succeeded by his 


son Mulrdj. He resigned, and Mr. Vans 
Agnew and Lieut. Anderson were sent 
down to receive the surrender of his 
office. They were murdered with his 
connivance, and war with the British 
ensued. On the 2nd of January, 1849, 
the city was stormed by the army 
under General Whish, and since then 
the whole district has been governed 
by the English, 

The heat of Multdn is notorious, and 
the rainfall is little above 7 inches. 

After March trains run only at 
night from Ldhor, and the proverb 
says that — 

Dust, beggars and cemeteries 

Are the four specialities of Multdn. 

The T. B. is about 1 J m. due N. of 
the Railway Station, and about a m. 
W. of the town, to the N. of which is 
the Fort, containing the celebrated 
shrines of Rukn-i-’ / Alam on the W. and 
of Bhdwal Hakk on the E., and the 
Obelisk to Vans Agnew and Anderson, 
in the centre of the IS. side. 

The entrance to the Fort is by 
the W. or De Gate. The other gates 
of the Fort are Liki Gate to the 
E., the Khida Gate to the N., and 
the Rehri and Daulat gates to the 
S. The town has the Bohar or 
Bor Gate to the S.W., and the 
Dihli Gate to K., the Hdram and Pdk 
gates to the »S. The "Idgah, where 
Agnew and Anderson wore murdered, 
is % m. to the N. of the Fort. The can- 
tonment is to the W. of the town and 
not to E.. aBsaidinthe Imp. Gaz. The 
lines of the N. Cavalry are to the ex- 
treme S. outside the cantonment, with 
the Artillery lines to their N., and be- 
yond these in the same direction arc 
the hospital and T. B., with the Ca- 
tholic cemetery to the N.W. and the 
Muslim cemetery, the Pdrsi cemetery, 
and the English church in succession 
to the N. 

The first visit should be to the 
Fort. Entering at the D6 Gate, which 
has its name from Dewal (temple), 
because the ancient temple of the 
Hun stood here, you have on your left 

the shrine of Ruhim- d-din, grandson 
of Bhdwal Hafcfc, commonly known as 
Bukn-i. v AUm, '• Pillar of the World." 
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This is an octagon, 51 ft. 9 in. diameter 
inside, with walls 41 ft. 4 in. high, and 
14 ft. 3 in. thick, supported by sloping 
towers at the angles. Over this is a 
smaller octagon 26 ft. 10 in. high, and 
each side externally measuring 25 ft. 
8 in,, leaving a narrow passage all 
round for the Mu’azzin to call the faith- 
ful to prayers. Above this is a hemi- 
spherical dome of 58 ft. external dia- 
meter. 

The total height, including a plinth 
of 3 ft., is 100 ft. 2 in., but it stands 
on high ground, so the total height 
above the plain is 150 ft., and it can 
be seen for 50 m. all round. It 
is built entirely of red brick, bonded 
with beams of Sisu wood. One of the 
towel's was thrown down when the 
powder magazine blew up in Dec. 
1818, and was rebuilt in faithful imita- 
tion of the old one, including the tim- 
ber bonds. The whole outside is orna- 
mented with glazed tile patterns, and 
string courses and battlements. The 
colours used are dark blue, azure, and 
white, which contrasted with the deep 
red of the finely polished bricks, give 
a most pleasing effect. The mosaics 
are not like those of later days mere 
plain surfaces, but the patterns are 
raised from J an inch to 2 inches above 
the background. This adds to the 
effect, 

A descendant of the Saint is still 
living at Mult&n, and claims to be of 
the noble Arab tribe of Kuresh. Over 
the door of the hut through which you 
pass to reach the building is the Kala- 
mah, and over the 2nd door is in Per- 
sian Maulavl Bnkhsha al M'aruf 
Hindi. To the N. there is a small 
mosque, which has been dismantled, 
and over the dome of which is a broken 
inscription with tlic names of the four 
first Khali fs. You enter by a door which 
faccB E., and is made of very old 
Shisham wood ; inside towards the W. 
is a recess with the Ayat-i-Kursi carved 
in large letters opposite the De Gate, 
and a little beyond the shrine is a well 
which was dug by General Cunning- 
ham, to ascertain the strata in an inner 
court. To the right is an Obelisk about 
50 ft, high, with 5 tall steps to a pe- 
destal 5 ft. high. On a white tablet 


on the W. face of the pedestal is 
written — 

Beneath this Monument 
Lie the Romanis 
or 

PATRICK ALEXANDER VANS AG NEW, 
Of the Bengal Civil Service, and 
WILLIAM ANDERSON, 

Lieut. 1st Bombay Fusilier Regiment, 
Assistants to the Residents at Labor, 

Who being deputed by tho Government to 
Relieve at bis own request 
IMwAn MulrAj, Viceroy of Multan, 

Of the Fortress ami the authority which 
he held, 

Were attacked and wounded by the Garrison 
On the li)th April, 1848, 

And being treacherously deserted by the 
Sikh Escort, 

Were on the following day, 

In flagrant breach 
Of national faith and hospitality, 
Biirlxirously murdered 
lu the 'Idgsih under the walls of MulWii. 
Thus fell 

These, two young public servants 
At the ages of 25 and 28 years, 

Full of high hopes, rare falenfs and promi sr of 
Futuiv usefulness, <-\on in Ha ir •hath 
Doing their country honour. 

Wounded and forsaken, they could 
Oppose no resistance, 

But hand in hand calmly awaited the 
Onset of their assailants ; 

Nobly they refused to yield, 
Foretelling the day 

When thousands of Englishmen should come 
To avenge their death, 

And destroy Mulrrij, liis army, and fortress. 
History records 

IIow their prediction was fulfilled. 
Borne to the grave 

By their victorious brother soldiers .and 
countrymen, they were 
Buried with military honours, 

Here, 

On the summit of the captured Citadel, 

On the 25th January, 1849. 

Tho annexation of tho Panjab to the Empire 
Was the result of the War 
Of which their assassination 
Was the commencement. 

The tomb of Ruknu’d Din was 
built by the Emperor Tughlak, as it 
is said lor himself, but given by his soil 
Muhammad Tughlak as a mausoleum 
for liuknu’d Din. 

The tomb of llaluiu'd Bin Zakha* 
riff a , “The Ornament of the Faith,” 
commonly called Bahau T IJakk or 
Bhdwal ijakk, is as old as the reign of 
the Emperor Balban, who reigned 
from 1264 to 1286 A.D., of which pe- 
riod there is only one other architec- 
tural specimen. It is an octagon, and 
was almost completely ruined during 
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the siege of 1848. It was afterwards 
repaired and plastered over, but some 
glazed tiles remain outside. The lower 
part is a square of 61 ft. 9 in. external 
measurement ; above this is an octa- 
gon half the height of the square, and 
above that a hemispherical dome. The 
son of BhAwal Hakk, whose name was 
Sadru’d Din, is buried in the same 
tomb. The building must have very 
much resembled that of Ruknu’d Din. 

On entering you have before you the 
tomb, adorned witli bright green tiles, 
and the passage called the Afzaln- 
’zzikr written on it. in the opposite 
corner of the vestibule is the well 
built tomb of Nuwab Mu&affar KhAn, 
on the head of which is written in 
Persian— 

The bravo wm of the brave 
llXll AKBARZAI MUflAKfAR. 

In the day of battle 
He made an onset with his sword 
In the game of victory. 

When lie ceased to hear, he exclaimed, 
Know that this is the day of triumph. 

1233 a.h. = 1817 a.d. 

On the eastern wall is — 

The dome of this garden 
Is meditated on l»y the world. 

The world by this dome was made fortunate. 
The world of imagination 
Was purified by this garden, 

And its garden became like the flower 
Of the planet Saturn. 

When I asked Reason for the datelt said. 
Like its rose he was fortunate 
By the labour of Pir Muhammad. 

The traveller may now drive to the 
’TdgAh, which is About £ m. to the E. 
It has 7 cupolas, a large one in the 
centre, and 3 smaller ones on cither 
side. In the W. wall is a tablet in- 
scribed — 

Witldn this dome, 

On the 19th April, 184S, 

Were cruelly murdered 
PATRICK VANS AGNKW, Esq,, 

Bengal Civil Service, 
and 

LIEUT. WILLIAM ANDERSON, 

1st Bombay Fusiliers. 

On the Bame road, about a mile to 
the N., is Chrut Church , the church of 
the Cantonment. It has scats for 70 

S ms, and was consecrated by 
op Cotton on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, 1865* The principal cemetery is 


3 m. N. of the Fort, and is dusty and 
dried up. Several of the tablets are 
broken. Water is much required for 
the flowers and Hhrubs. There is a 
monument erected by the No. 5 
Battery R.A., to their brothers in 
arms, who were killed in action 
against mutineers, 31st August, 1868. 
Also one to Lieut. W. M. Mules, 
Adjutant 1st Bombay Fusiliers, who 
j was killed at Mult An, 31st August, 
1858. Also one to 41 sergeants of the 
1 35th Royal Sussex Regiment, who 
died at MultAn. 

In the Catholic Cemetery no officer 
or officer's wife is buried. In the 
PArsi cemetery the tombs arc well 
kept. The dates arc given according 
to the Tarsi reckoning ; thus it is said 
that the KotwAl Naurozjf died on the 
22nd of the 3rd month, KhurdAd, 
1228 Yezdijird, 2248 Zartashti, cor- 
responding to the 15th December, 
1858, 

To the N.E. of the city there is 
another English cemetery, in which 
are some fine trees. Here is buried a 
Hindu Christian lady, Mrs. K. O. 
Chakrabartl. The tomb of Shout x-i- 
Tahriz may also be visited. It stands 
£ m. to the E. of the fort on the .high 
bank of the old bed of the RAvi. 
The main body of the tomb is a sq. 
of 34 ft. and 30 ft. high, surrounded 
by a verandah with 7 openings in 
each Hide. Above is an octagon sur- 
mounted by a hemispherical dome 
covered with glazed sky-blue tiles. 
The whole height is 02 ft. The saint 
lived in the time of 8hAh JahAn. To 
the left of the entrance is a small sq. 
building, dignified with the name of 
the Imdmbarah. 

Low down in the wall is inscribed 
“The slave of God, Mian, died 7th 
of Muljarram, 1282 A.H.” On one of 
the alcoves in the corridor is a heart 
of a deep blue colour, with “ 0 God” in 
the centre, and near it a panja or 
hand well painted. There are two 
inscriptions on the door of the tomb 
in Persian, of 12 and 14 lines respec- 
tively, in praise of the saint, who is 
said to have raised the dead and per- 
formed other miracles. The tradition 
is that he begged his bread in MultAn, 
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and haying caught a fifth brought the 
Sun near enough to roast it. Another 
story is that lie prayed to the sun 
when dying of hunger. “ O Sun, your 
name is Shams and mine is Shams ; 
come down and punish the people of 
Mult An for their inhumanity.” The 
heat of Multan is attributed to this 
prayer. There is a curious custom at 
Multiin of catching crows in a net, 
which are bought by the wives of 
htntt'i kv, and released under the im- 
pression that the souls of biinya* 
wives migrate into these birds. 

There is another cemetery 2 m. to 
the H.E., called Bagh-i-Shckh. A mail 
used to be paid rs. for looking after 
it, but his pay has been stopped, and 
he lias let the shrubs die and allowed 
the gate to be broken. There is an 
immense slab here without inscription, 
under which 10 persons are buried. 
During the siege the English artillery 
were posted here, and were reached 
by the shot of MulrAj’s guns. One shot 
broke a tree and wounded an officer. 

There are one or two small cemeteries 
here, in one of which arc buried Lieut. 
T. (Tibitt, 49th N. 1., and Major 
(Jordon, H. M.’s 60th Hides, both 
killed in action, one on the 12th 
September, and the other 27th of 
December, 1848. To the \V. is the j 
tomb of Captain Brooke Bailly, who 
was killed during the siege, and 
Captain Keith Erskine, of the Bombay 
Lancers, who died January 1st, 1849. 
There is a man here who gets Jrd of 
the tax on his land remitted, equal to 
rs. 21 a year, for looking after the place, 
but he has never done anything, and 
regards the allowance as a pension. 
It may be said in conclusion, that the 
descendant of BhAwal Hakk lives at 
Multdn. His name is MakhdAm 
BhAwal Bnkhsh, and he is handsome, 
gentlemanly and modest, and holds 
certificates which declare him to be 
the first Indian gentleman in MultAn. 
There are several tombs called Naugaja, 
4< nine yarders one of them is 36£ ft. 
long, and beside it is a hollow stone 
called Manka,27 in. in diameter, which 
is said to be the saint s thumb-ring. 
This tomb is 1800 years old. 

Derd (£hdzi Kbdn .— To visit this 


place the ChenAb, about a mile broad, 
must be crossed at Shir Shah ; thence 
the journey must be made in a post- 
office cart to Mu^affargarh, and thence 
to Dera Ghazi Khan, 27 ms. more. 
This is a municipal town, and head- 
quarters of a district of the same 
name, containing an area of 1,900 sq. 
m., and a pop. (1868) of 136,876. 
The city was founded by a Baluch 
chief named Ghazi Khan MakrAni, in 
147o A.i), The district consists of a 
narrow strip of land between the Indus 
and the SulaimAn Mountains. The 
sights of the place arc some large and 
striking mosques, the chief of which 
are those of Ghazi KhAn, ’Abdu 1 
JawAr and Cliuta KhAn. The or- 
dinary garrison is one cavalry and 2 
infantry regiments of the PanjAb 
frontier force. 

The journey to BhAwal pur will be 
made by rail ; the stations arc as 
follows : — 


Names of Stations. 

A 

Remarks. 

Multan Cantonment to 


TheliratTius. 

M ujjaifarilbud Jimct. 


arc done on 

Hiu ih .... 

' Hhuja’aliad . . . 

5 

thcS. P. and 

12 

1). Railway. 

(Jilawstla 

15 

The rest on 

podkran . . . . 

14 

the State 

Adamwiilian 

0 

railway. 

lihawalpur . . . 

0 

Total . 

58 



The total expense by rail is rs. 4 
1st class, but the traveller will 
perhaps prefer to drive by carriage to 
Buch. The country travelled over is 
flat, with bushes and some cultivation. 
After .March the heat is dreadful on 
this line, so that the fastenings of the 
railway carriage become too hot to 
touch, and water taken to cool the 
head with a wet towel becomes too 
warm to be of any service. 

There is a fine bridge at Bha- 
walpur, called the Empress Bridge, 
across the Satlaj from Adamwdhan, 
the total length of which is 4224 
ft. The height of the roadway 
above the stream is 28 ft. with 
5 ft. staining. An iron frame forms 
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the base of the piers, and on his able tutor Dr. Doran. Colonel 
this a brick cylinder is built, and Minchcn has been the Political Agent 
from below this the sand and mud and Superintendent of the State, 
is scooped away, and rails are piled on The Nuwub’s military force consists 
the top until it sinks to the required of 12 field guns, 05) artillerymen, 300 
depth. There are 17 piers in all, with cavalry, and 2,493 infantry and police. 
1(5 spans of 2(14 ft. each. Thefounda- The only object of antiquarian interest, 
tion of each pier, formed of 3 cylinders, in the State is at Su hi Hilt dr, Dim. from 
is 100 ft. deep, that being the depth of Bhawalpur, where an inscription in 
the mud below low-water. the Bactrian PAli character was found 

As a proof of the excessive heat, it engraved round the edge of an iron 
may be mentioned that the station- plate concealed in a small chamber in 
master’s wife at Shuj A’ Abad was taking the top of an old tower, which was 
her two sons to the doctor at A'dam- deciphered by Professor Dowson, who 
w Allan ; one of the boys died in the published an account of it in 1870, in 
train and the other on arriving. the Journal of the R.A.S., vol. ix. t 

Mntralp fir isacity with about 23,000 part 2. This proved that the tower 
inhabitants, and the capital of a mil ive was part of an old Buddhist monastery 
State under the political direction of founded in the 11th year of King 
the government of the Pan jab. Its Kanishka, who lived in the century 
area is about 22,000 sq. m., with a before the Christian era when ninuer- 
pop. estimated in 1875 at half-a- ous missionaries were sent from 
million, of whom t are Muslims. The Kashmir to spread the doctrines of 
language is a mixture of Bindhi and Buddha. Consequently this monastery 
Panjabi. The Ni'iwab of Bhawalpur must have been founded by one of 
ranks 3rd on the list of PanjAb chiefs those missionaries, whose name, ue- 
next after Patiala. He is entitled to a cording to the inscription, was Bn la 
salute of 17 guns, also to a return visit Nandi, and the building would lie 
from the Viceroy. The present NuwAb about 1900 years old. There appears 
iSAdik Muhammad Khan, was born in to be no doubt that from the founding 
1802, and is a Muslim and of the of the monastery till the arrival of the 
DAVid Putra tribe. He is an excellent first Muslim conquerors in 711 a.d. 
rider and first-rate shot, and has won Buddhism was the prevailing religion 
both steeplechases and rifie matches, in this part of the country. 

He speaks English perfectly, and dines There is another place called Ihi 'th a- 

with Europeans, but docs not drink hd-Tihha , on the edge of the desert 2 
wine. His ancestors came from m, from the town of KAimpiir, and 50 
Biiidh, and assumed independence m. N.E. of Bhawalpur, where Colonel 
after the first, expulsion of Shall Minchin made excavations in 1874. 
Bhuja’a from Kabul. He found a pit 70 ft. in diameter, and 

In 1847 — 18, BhAwal Kh an, the 8 ft. deep. At the bottom was a layer 
then Niiwab, assisted Sir Herbert of charcoal 14 ft. deep, and all the 
Edwardcs during the MultAn re- rest was a white chalk-like substance 
bellion, for which he was rewarded composed of calcined human bones, 
with a life pension of a lakh of those of infants, children and full- 
rupees and the gift of the districts of grown persons. In another part of 
Sabzalkot and BhaungbAra. His son, the hill w r cre two walls running 
8’oAdat Khan, was expelled by his parallel for 30 ft., 6 ft. thick and 6 ft. 
elder brother, and died a refugee in apart, and between them were remains 
British territory in 1862. In 18(53 of calcined bones and charcoal. The 
and 18(55 rebellions broke out, but were town is evidently more ancient than 
crushed by the N Aw Ab, who, however, the Subl BihAr, and anterior to the 
died soon after. The present NfiwAb introduction of Buddhism. Colonel 
was put on the throne in 1866, when Minchin supposes that the residents 
he was only 4 years old, aDd made at Raika were Scythians, among 
good progress in his education under whom human sacrifices prevailed, and 
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the pit contains the remains of some 
grand sacrifice, or perhaps the town 
was taken by the Bcythians, and all 
the inhabitants put to the sword, 
thrown into the pit and burned. 

The first visit will be to the new 
Palace of the. jYutvab, which is to the 
E. (if the town. It cost about £30,000. 
It is a vast square pile, with towers at 
each corner. In the centre is a hall 
for holding receptions, (JO ft. long, 
r>(> ft. high ; the vestibule to it is 1 20 ft. 
high. There is a fountain in front. 
At the side arc underground rooms 
where the thermometer remains at 
70 J , while it rises from 100° to 110° in 
the upper rooms. Ascending to the 
roof, the visitor will have an extensive 
view towards the vast desert of 
Bikdnir, which stretches waterless 
away for 100 m. There is a tomb of 
a European officer 2 m. to the S.W. 
of Bhitwalpi'u-. It is that of Lieut.- 
Col. A. Duffin, who died 28th Septem- 
ber, 1838. and was erected by the 
officers of the army of the Indus. 

Next, the visitor may go to the 
J For sc Farm , where are many fine 
animals, particularly brood-mares. 
The Jail also may be visited, which is 
situated to the E. of the town. It 
contains somewhat ’under 400 pri- 
soners, of whom about 8 per cent, are 
women. There are also generally 100 
prisoners at the plantation of 2,000 
acres, where Shfsham and other timber 
is grown for fuel for the railway. 

Ilarapd . — On his return to Mont- 
gomery the traveller may stop at 
Harapa, the station before reaching 
that place. The ruins there lie to the 
N. of the line to LAhor, and close to it. 
They arc the most extensive of all 
along the banks of the Ravi. On the 
N.W. and S. there is a continuous 
hue of mounds 3,500 ft. in length. On 
mj c side there is a gap of 800 ft. 

I lie whole circuit of the ruins is nearly 

m. The highest mound is on the 
■N-W., and is 60 ft. high ; the others 
range from 25 ft. to 60 ft. Burnes 
speaks of a ruined citadel on the river 
B1 de of the town. Masson, whose visit 
was made in 1826, calls it “ a ruinous 
wick castle.” As Mir Singh, a Sikh, 
t>mlt a fort at Harapd in 1780, per- 
[-P#kMJ~1883.1 


haps this was the castle seen by Burnes 
and Masson. General Cunningham 
has given an account of the place in 
his Arch. Reports, vol. v., p. 105, and 
also a plan of it in the same volume. 

About the centre of the W. side are 
the remains of a great Hindu temple, 
said to be of the time of Raja Harpdl. 
A little to the E. is a Naugaja tomb 
46 ft. long and ft. broad, said to be 
the tomb of one Ndr Slidh. In the plain 
below are 3 large stones, of which one 
is 2 ft. Din. in diameter, and 1 foot 1A 
in. high, with a hole in the middle lof 
in. in diameter. They are called ndl 
and manka , and arc said to be the 
thumb rings of the giant buried in 
the Naugaja tomb. They are of yellow 
ochreous limestone and of an undu- 
lated shape. About 70 ft. lower down 
is a ruined v Idgah, said to be of the 
time of Akbar. On the S. face of the 
S. mound are traces of a large square 
building, thought to have been a Budd- 
hist monastery. The walls have been 
removed to form ballast for the rail- 
way, and these brick mounds have 
more than sufficed to furnish brick 
ballast for 100 m. of the Ldhor and 
Multan Railway. 

Tradition alleges that Harapd was 
destroyed for the wickedness of its 
ruler, Har lldj, about 1200 years 
ago, and General Cunningham thinks 
it was destroyed by Muhammad bin 
Kasim in 713 A.D. The same au- 
thority thinks that Harapd was 
visited by the Chinese pilgrim, 
and that he speaks of it under the 
name of Po-fo-to-lo. A seal was found 
at narapd engraved with a bull with- 
out a hump, and having two stars 
under the neck. It is inscribed with 6 
characters not Indian. Harapd has 
yielded thousands of Indo-Scythian 
coins, but not a single Greek coin. 

Montgomery , — This place has been 
created under British rule since 1855, 
before which it did not exist. It is 
the head-quarters of a district which 
has an area of 6,573 sq. m., and a pop. 
(1872) of 359,437 persons. This dis- 
trict was formerly known as Gugdira 
and is situated in the Bdrl Dodb, 
and stretches across the Rdvt into 
the Rechna Dodb. In the time 

Q 
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of Alexander this tract was in- 
habited by the Malli. Sikh rule began 
in 1818, and British in 1849. .On the 
opening of the railway the head- 
quarters of the district were shifted 
from the town of Gugaira to Saliudl, 
which received its present name of 
Montgomery from Sir 11. Montgomery, 
Lieut.-Gov. of the Panjdb. 

In the Mutiny of 1857 AJjmad Khdn, 
a Kharral Chief, raised a rebellion. 
Ivot Kamdalia was sacked, and Major 
Chamberlain was besieged for some 
days at Chfchawatnl, but Colonel 
Baton arrived from Ldlior with rein- 
forcements, and the insurgents were 
routed and driven into the wildest 
jungles. According to the Imp. Gaz., 
•• the place is almost unequalled for 
heat, dust, and general dreariness.” 

There is a T. 15. at Montgomery, but 
those who can get introductions to a 
resident will do well to go to a private 
house. The church, St. Patrick, is £ 
m. due N. of the Railway Station, and 
250 yards S. of the Assist. Com. ’a 
office. In front of the latter is a cross 
20 ft. high, inscribed : — 

Erected 

By the Government of the Panjab, 

In Memory of 

LEOPOLD OLIVER F1TZIIAKDINGE 
BERKELEY, 

Extra Assistant Commissioner, 

Who was killed 4th Septemberj.4857, 
Aged 27 yeai-s. 

Near Niir Shah in the GugAira District, 
Fighting bravely 
Against the enemies of the State, 

F The Church was consecrated by 
Bishop Cotton on Friday, Dec. 15th, 
18G5. On the right of the principal 
entrance is a tablet in memory of Mr. 
E. Blyth, Dep. Com. of Montgomery, 
who died in England in 1873, after 
serving the Indian Government 89£ 
years. 

The Cemetery is nearly vacant. To 
the N. of it is the hospital, and the 
Jail is in front of the hospal. It 
is built to hold 8G0 prisoners. There 
are usually about 450. There is a 
central tower from which the wards 
radiate. A large proportion of the 
prisoners are old men, it being usual 
in this district for old men to give 
themselves up for crimes committed 
by younger members of their families. 


Rhav&ni,-- As Bhavdni, a place of 
great antiquity, is only 10 m. from 
Montgomery, the traveller will pro- 
bably like to visit it, which he can 
do on horseback. Gen. Cunningham 
has given an account of it in vol. y. of 
his Arch. Reports. It is a lofty ruined 
fort on the old bank of the Rdvi 800 
ft. sq., with massive towers of sun- 
dried bricks rising to a height of GO 
ft. In the rains it is surrounded by 
water from the Rdvi. The Sikhs 
occupied it for some time, and built a 
small castle on the top of the mound. 
To the W. is a Naugaja tomb 32 ft. 
long, said to be that of Muham- 
mad Shdh, a Ghdzi, General Cun- 
ningham obtained a small Bilver coin 
inscribed Shri Bhavan, and he lias 
given drawings of ornamental bricks 
and other things found at the place. 

There are several other places of in- 
terest within a circle of 40 m. from 
Montgomery, such as Shorkot and 
Depdlpbr, descriptions of which will 
be found in Cunningham, loco citato. 


ROUTE 24. 

lAhor to siAlkot and jamun. 


This journey must be made by rail 
on the Panjdb and N. State Railway. 


Names of 
Stations. 

3 

£ 

Remarks. 

LAhor to BA- 
dim! BAgh 
ShAhdarra . 
Kala . 
Muridke . * 
SAdlioki . 
KAmoke . . 
DillanwAlA . 
GuJrAnwAlA . 
Gakkar . • 
VaairAbAd . 

Total. . 

MS. 

2 

5 

7 

6 

7 

5 

4 

9 

10 

10 

IT 

Atlm. from LAhor cross 
a stream. At 1 in. from 
LAhor cross the RAvi 

rnr/s 

Is alargeMuslim ceme- 
tery. Then cross a 
sandy plain with tufts 
of coarse grass, widen 
extends to KAmoke, 
after which there w 
move cultivation. A® 
KAmoke there is 0 
small mud fort. 
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The speed on the N. State Railway 
used to be 15 m. an hour, but when 
time has to be made up it might be 
raised to 20 m. The fare 1st class to 
Vazir Abaci is rs. 4. 

(rujrdufvdld was the town where 
ltan jit was born. At ^ m, beyond 
the station is the SamAdh of Mali it 
Singh, father of the great Ran jit. 
It is a very handsome structure, 
81 ft. high to the top of the gilt 
nnr.mcnt on the summit. It is an 
octagon, each side of whicli measures 
25 ft. 13 steps lead up to the vesti- 
bule. The inner room, where are the 
knobs which mark the places where 
the ashes arc deposited, is 27 ft. 2 in. 
broad. The breadth of the whole 
building is (50 ft. The large knob, sur- 
rounded by 1 2 smaller ones, is inscribed 
SarkAr Ranjit Singh. The knob nearest 
the entrance is in memory of a blue 
pigeon that fell down into the flames 
in which Ranjit and his concubines 
were being consumed. 

The next large knob towards the 
entrance is that of MaliA Singh 
PArtshAh, and there is an inscrip- 
tion, SamAdh MahA Singh PAdshAh 
Ke. A further inscription, MaharAj 
Shir Singh and SarkAr Nau NihAl 
Singh Ji. These 4 are smaller knobs, 
but still larger than those of the 
mth t. 21 steps lead to the 1st plat- 
form, and 5 high ones to the 2nd, 
on which is a narrow but lofty pavi- 
lion, covered with mythological pic- 
tures, among which is one represent- 
ing a king standing up and giving an 
order to two office 1*8 who are pulling 
forward a woman, in front of whom 
are several women’s garments. This 
represents Duryodliana ordering Drau- 
padi to bo stripped. As fast as the 
clothes were pulled off her she was 
supernaturally re-clothed. At the S.E. 
corner of the enclosure are 2 small 
samAdhscovered with paintings, which 
mark the spot where MahA Singh and 
his wife were actually burned. The first 
is that of the wife. At 100 yards to the 
E. is the pavilion of MahASingh, a hand- 
some building, now used as the reading 
room and meeting room of the Anju- 
man of the town. Over the door is 
“ Babbage Library, 1871.” This is 


Colonel Babbage, son of the famous 
calculator. 

The rainfall at GujrAnwAlA is 29 
inches. The little church here is 
named Christchurch. The Bible ami 
Prayer-book have a printed inscrip- 
tion, “ Presented on the day of Conse- 
cration, January 29th, 1857, by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge ” ; but people who were then at 
the station say that this is a mistake, 
as there was no church at that time. 
There are two tablets, one to Lieut. K. 
A. Raikes, who was killed by a fall 
from his horse on January 26th, 1865, 
and one to Lieut. Cox, B.N.I., who 
was killed in action at Gujanit on 
February 21st, 1849. The church will 
hold 36 persons. It is 40 ft, 7 in. long, 
and 18 ft. 3 ill. broad. The cemetery 
is 100 yards S. of the church, and con- 
tains the tomb of Samuel Ebenezer, 
son of MakhdAm Bakhsh, the Darogha 
who was converted to Christianity. In 
the square of the market-place, made 
by Captain Clark, is the home where 
Ilanjit was born. 

Pass through the Mandf, or market- 
place and town to the left, when an 
open space will be reached, and on the 
right is the small SamAdh of Charat 
Singh, the grandfather of Ranjit. 
There are no sat l knobs on it, which 
shows that sati was first adopted by 
the Sikhs after the GArkhAs in- 
vaded the PanjAb. Returning, the 
traveller will come to the walled 
garden and handsome tank of Harkarn 
Singh Chimrii. Beyond this the dis- 
trict office will be passed, a handsome 
building of red brick. Just beyond 
the police station is the prison built by 
Col. Babbage. Over the entrance is 
noted that it will contain 410 prisoners. 
There are 46 solitary cells, much 
lighter than those in other prisons. 
The prisoners are not separated, and 
there is no proper classification. 

In this town is the BArahdarf, pr 
pavilion of Ranjit’s famous general, 
Hari Singh. It stands in 40 acres of 
garden and grounds. To the E. is a 
pavilion 12 ft. high, fall of small 
niches for lamps, 108 in front and 90 
on either side, There is a stone at the 
side next the house to given stream the 

n 9 
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rippling appearance which the Indians 
so much admire, and a fountain inside. 
On the E. wall is a painting of warriors 
and elephants. This wall is 22 ft. 7iin. 
long, and the N. and'S. walls are 18 ft. 
10 in. At 70 yds. to the N. of the house 
is the Sam&dh of Hari Singh on a plat- 
form to which you ascend by 9 steps. 
The platform is 40 ft. 9 in. square, in- 
side measurement, and a number of 
trees of the Ficus vrtig iosa kind have 
grown through the platform and are 
breaking it up. At the S.W. comer is 
a pavilion in which countless green 
parrots hnve their nests. 

The iSannidh is 44 ft. 10 in. high. 
The place where the ashes lie is 
shaped like a budding flower and 
is 10 ft. 4 in. around, and 2 ft. 5 in. 
high. There are no mti knobs. The 
first picture on the wall inside is a 
portrait of Hari Singh hawking, with 
a string of ducks passing over his 
head. The pavilion was originally 
very handsome, but Hari Singh’s son 
was too poor to keep it up* and it is 
going to ruin, and has been spoiled by 
additions for t he comfort of the English 
gentlemen who inhabit it. The facade 
looking K, is 104 ft. 2 in. long, and 
50 ft. 9 in. high. To the N.E. is a 
temple to Shiva, 37 ft, 3 in. high. In 
the garden is the only specimen of the 

- This nobleman, Sirdar JawAhir Singh, 
did good service to the Uritish Government, 
although it had visited him with severe 
displeasure, and confiscated his property. 
His services are shewn in the following extract 
from the history of the 1st Rqjt. Sikh Cavalry, 
now the 1 1th Bengal Cavalry. “ HinlAr Jawahir 
Singh, of GujarauwalA, an influential Sikli 
nobleman, son of the famous Sikh General 
Hari Singh, and himself formerly a powerful 
enemy of the English Government, was by the 
Chief Commissioner selected for the Senior 
Risalddrship of the Regiment, The admirable 
conduct of this chief in consenting ut this 
alarming crisis to serve a government which 
had shewn him its severe displeasure, by 
curtailing his property and position, was 

S reductive of the best effects, in confirming 
le allegiance of the Sikh nobles who might 
then have been wavering. Signed, D. M. 
Piiouyn, Lieut. -Col. Commandant, 1st Regt. 
Sikh Cavalry." 11c holds also a certificate 
from Sir R. Montgomery, dated the 7th 
January, 1805, which states that h# did most 
excellent service in Probyn’s Horse during 
1867 — 58. Sir Robert adds, that he has a 
great regard for him as a brave soldier in time j 
of war, and a good citizen in time of peace. I 


m aliogany t roe in the Pan j Ab. It i s 40 
ft, high. The locust bean tree is also 
in this garden. The traveller may 
ascend to the top of the pavilion for 
the view ; he will reach the first 
platform by 2fi steps, on which is tlie 
Slush Mahall, or Hall of Mirrors ; 13 
steps lead to the second platform, and 
15 more to the top roof. 

The T. B. at Vazir&bAd is 100 
yards from the road on the right. 
The Post-office is 100 yards further, 
where a giiji or carriage must be 
hired to go on to Sialkot. The stages 
to Sialkot are 4, and there are 4 
more to Jamun, but there is a river, 
the Tamara, which will be crossed on 
an elephant or horse. About the river 
is thick jungle, in which are many 
wild beasts, including tigers. It takes 
(5 hours to get from Va/drAbAd to the 
! Tamara. Jamun is 1| m. from that, 
river. 

Ja mun is the capital of the kingdom 
of the Maharaja of Kashmir. Jlis 
territory extends over an area of 
79,783 sq. m., with a pop. (1873) of 
1,534,972 persons. This State com- 
prises, besides Kashmir proper, Jamun 
and Punch. The governorships of 
LadAkh and Gilgit include DAr- 
distan, BAltistAn, Leh, Ti lei, Sum. 
Zanskar, ltupshu, and others. Islam 
was introduced into Kashmir during 
the reign of Shnmsu-kl-Din. In 1585 
it was conquered by Akbar and be- 
came part of the Mughul Empire. 
In 1752 it was conquered by A lima l 
ShAh Durrani, and remained under 
the Afghans till 1819, when it was con- 
quered by ltanjit and remained under 
the Sikhs till 1845. In March, 1845 
Gulab Singh, a dogra lbijpiit, pur- 
chased Kashmir of the British for 
£750,000, but he* agreed to acknow- 
ledge British supremacy and to assist 
with troops when required. Accord- 
ingly he sent a contingent of troops 
and artillery to co-operate with the 
English army at the siege of Dihit in 
1857. 

He died in August of that year, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
the present MahArAjA, ltambir Singh, 
G.C.S.I., who was bom in 1832, He 
is entitled to a salute of 21 guns, and 
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has been granted adoptive rights. He 
pays a tribute to the British of 1 horse, 
1 5 shawl goats, and 3 pai rs of shawls. H i s 
military force consists of 10,000 men, 
including 10 batteries of artillery, two 
of which are horsed. At the Imperial 
assemblage in 1877 he was gazetted a 
general in the British army and created 
a councillor of the Empress. 

At Jamun, on Thursday, January 
20th, 1876, the MahAraji received the 
Pri:.ce of Wales with great splendour. 
From the river, where it is necessary to 
alight from a carriage, up to the hall 
built for the reception of troops 

were arranged in detachments, muster- 
ingin all 12,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, 
and 27 guns, making six brigades of 
four regiments each, with cavalry and 
artillery. Just beyond the stream were 
placed 30 elephants, then 50 of H.H.’s 
riding horses richly caparisoned, then 
100 riflemen and spearmen, then 500 
cuirassiers of the Body Guard, 4th regi- 
ment of cavalry, then 500 cavalry of the 
ltoyal Clan, then 1,000 infantry, then 
30 camel guns, then 100 cuirassiers of 
the Fathbiiz troop, then 200 infantry, 
then 700 musketeers, then an infantry 
regiment 500 strong, of mountaineers, 
then 500 infantry of the Prat dp regi- 
ment, then 500 infantry of the Itandhir 
regiment, then 500 infantry of the 
Surnj regiment, then the K&m regi- 
ment 600 strong, then 500 infantry of 
the Nardan regiment, then 500 of the 
Nhibh regiment, then 600 of the Ram 
regiment. 

The gate of the city was now 
reached, and at it was posted the 
Bijli WAlri. battery of 6 guns, then 
600 infantry of the Fatli regiment, 
then 600 of the Nirsinh regiment, then 
600 of the Jdglrddr regiment, then 600 
infantry of the Kaghir regiment from 
Bnltistdn in red hats; then the Bal- 
padr regiment, 600 strong, then 800 
infantry of the Body Guard, then 800 
infantry of the Mir Sdljib regiment. 
Then came nine guns on the left flank 
of six regiments of cavalry of 200 men 
each, then a body of cavalry known as 
fle venue Sawdrs. On the right hand, 
about halfway up from the river to 
the city gate, is the Bdii Fort, where 
were posted two batteries of 12 guns. 


Besides all these there was a band of 
Ndcli girls grouped on a carpet close 
to the road by which the Prince passed. 
It was past live f.m. when he arrived, 
and the whole city and surroundings 
were illuminated ; then a salute of 
21 guns was fired, and the procession 
advanced. 

First came two enormous ele- 
phants, then a number of led horses, 
and then the largest elephant of all, 
on which the Prince sat on the right, 
and the Mahdrajd on the left. As this 
elephant took the last turn to the hall 
another royal salute was fired, indeed 
it was a glorious spectacle. To the 
north rose up white and glittering the 
snowy range on the frontier of. Kash- 
mir ; between that and the city were 
blue-peaked mountains, while the 
Palace and the Fort were blazing with 
illuminations. In the south and west 
were buildings all a-fiame, and inter- 
minable lines of red-coated soldiers, 
and then the river Tavi rolling in end- 
less windings to the west, with the 
Fort from which the first salute broke 
in the background, and a forest sur- 
rounding it. 

The Old Palace at Jamun lias no 
pretensions to beauty, the portal has 
been painted with a mythological 
scene. You enter a large irregular 
quadrangle, on the right side of which 
is a vast reception-room. There is a 
small room sometimes used as a dining- 
room, in which are portraits of Sir 
Henry and Sir John Lawrence, and Sir 
R. Montgomeiy. The verandah of this 
room overlooks the Tavi, and beyond 
the river are hills covered with jungle, 
in which arc many wild beasts. 
Among the pictures in this palace is 
one of GulAb Hi fill, the Great Raja, ns 
they call him, who was a very hand- 
some man. 

To the N.W. of the city is a pa- 
goda covered with plates of copper- 
gilt, a little to the E. of it is the 
new palace which was built for the 
Prince of Wales ; close by to the 
E. is the old parade ground, with the 
hospital and college to the S.E. The 
old palace and court called the Mandl 
is in the extreme. E., close to the city 
wall. The Gumit gateway is that by 
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which the city is entered from the S, 
in coming from the river Tavi. About 
$ of a mile before reaching it is the 
chief temple. Two miles beyond the 
Gumit gate is a fine garden belonging 
to the MahArAjA. In passing from the 
Gumit gate you descend 70 ft. down a 
very bad way paved with stones, then 
the path lies through thick woods. 
There used to be a silk manufactory 
here, but the cold killed the eggs, and 
they are now making lace. 

The college at Jamun may be visited; 
there are 300 students, who arc taught 
mathematics, and English, Hindi, 
Persian, Sanskrit, and Dogra. Lord 
Napier of Magdala visited the College 
in 1872, and recorded a favourable 
opinion, as has Dr. Buhler, the well- 
known Sanskrit scholar. At 22| m. is 
the Trikuti Peak, which is a very 
picturesque object, and as the name 
imports, a triple peak. There is a 
temple much resorted to close by ; 
Jamun itself is l^m. broad from the 
S. gate to the N. wall, and from E. 
to W. * m. 

The route from Jamun to Shrinagar 
in Kashmir by Banibal is the chief 
commercial route ; it has become so in 
consequence of its starting point in 
the hills being not far from Amritsar, 
the chief emporium of the PapjAb. 
There are, however, five distinct ridges 
of hills to be crossed, besides many 
ascents and descents over mountain 
spurs that give as much trouble as the 
passes. Horses pass along this route 
with difficulty. The greater part of 
the carriage is done by men or pack 
bullocks. The road by Budil is impas- 
sable for horses. 

The first stage from Jamun is to 
Akhntir, 18 m. t though a halt might 
be made at NAgbani, 7* m. bo 
far the road is easy ; for the first 
few miles it lies through an acacia 
forest., which abounds with wild hog. 
As Akhniir is approached a canal is 
reached which the MahArAjA has con- 
structed from the ChenAb to the foot 
of Jamun hill. There is a fort at 
Akhniir enclosing a square of more 
than 200 yds. with one entrance gate 
by the river, another on the land side. 
The walls are lofty, and crowned with 


battlements. It was built 100 years 
ago by MiAn Tegh Singh. Akhniir is 
the place where timber floating down 
from the mountains is caught, and 
stored. The next stage is Chauki 
Chora, 13* m. ; then ThandA PAni, 
13 m. ; then Dharm SAla, 9* m. ; then 
SyAl Slit, 9 m. ; then RAjauri, 14 m. 

During the dry season the heat is 
great in these marches, but at the top 
of many of the steep rises there is a 
hut where cool water is kept in clean 
porous vessels. ABrAhmnn is generally 
in charge of the hut, and brings the 
water from the nearest stream, which 
may be a long walk off. Before reach- 
ing RAjauri, the valley of the W. or 
Minavar Tavi is entered. The stream 
is of moderate volume, flowing over 
ridges of rock, and making deep pools 
between them. These pools arc full of 
large fish, which are speared by the 
Indians after they have been blinded 
by throwing into the water the juice 
of the euphorbia. 

At RAjauri this route joins that by 
Bhimhor. RAjauri is one of the halting 
places of the Dibit emperors. There is 
a garden on the left bank of the stream, 
enclosed by a thick wall with two pavi- 
lions, where the emperors stopped. 
RAjauri is the only part of India where 
M tislim rulers bore the title of RAj A. In 
the town is a fine large house where the 
RAjAs resided. Near it is the mosque 
they worshipped in. It is only occa- 
sionally used as a resting place for 
European travellers when they cannot 
get across the river to the garden cm 
the left bank. The traveller now 
leaves the lower hills and enters the 
higher mountains. The following eight 
marches will bring him to Shrinagar 

RAjauri to ThAna - . . . 14 milca. 

ThAna to Bararngnla . • • ® »' 

Barnmgula to PoaliiAna . . W " 

poshiana to AKAbad Sari • * H ” 

AlfabAd to Ilirpiir . . * 1 ’ ” 

Ilirpur to Bhapeyan . * • ” ” 

Mmpeyan to Kbanpur . . ** 

KhAnpAr to Shrinagar . . • u »» 

In the march from ThAna to Baram- 
gala the Patan Pir or Pass is crossed ; 
the ascent is steep, and the summit w 
8,200 ft. above the sea. The mountain 
slopes are covered with beautiful fores 
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trees, among which the box tree is 
common. The wood of this tree is 
sent to the towns, where it is used for 
making combs. On the higher parts 
of the ridge are numbers of the great 
black monkey, called the lanoxtr . The 
descent is rough and difficult, and it 
is best to walk down. In the march 
from Poshiftna to Alidbdd the chief 
pass is crossed. It is 11,400 ft. above 
the sea. A good deal of snow is found 
here 

Sialkot '— On his return journey the 
traveller may halt at this place, which 
is worth a visit. This is a municipal 
town, and the administrative head- 
quarters of a district of the same name. 
There is also a cantonment, which is £ 
of a m. N. of the town. The town 
and cantonment have a pop. (1808) of 
25,337. The district has an area of 
628 sq. m., with a pop. of 380,031. 

The church is a striking object, with 
a steeple 150 ft. high, and standing in 
the centre of the N. side of the canton- 
ment. There is a tablet to the officers 
who fell in the action of Gujar&t on 
the 2lBt February, 1843. Also one 
to W. J. M. Bishop, Captain in the 
46th N. I., who was killed by a party 
of cavalry in the mutiny at Si&lkot 
on the 9th July, 1857. Also one to 
Sergeant-Major Kceble, 44 N. C. 
officers, and 196 men of the 7th Queen’s 
Own Lancers, who died during the 
service of the regiment in India, from 
1857 to 1876. There is uIbo a tablet 
inscribed as follows : — 

Sacrtkl to tlie Memory of Brigadier 
JOHN PENNYCUICK, C.B. dr K.H., 
Liout. -Colonel in H. M.’s 24th Resilient, 
Who entered the army as Ensign 
In the 78th Highlanders. 

Fought in 13 general engagements, 
And after a sorvico of 43 yearn, 

Fell at the head of his Brigade 
In the 

Battle of ChiliAnwAlA, 

13th of Jauuary, 1849. 

And of 

ALEXANDER, his Son, 

Ensign in H. M.’s 24th Regiment, 
Who fell in the same engagement 
While defonding the body of his fathor, 
Aged 17 years. 

Sajrah Pbnnycuick, widow, has erected this 
Tablet. 

This church, Trinity Church , is in 
the Gothic Btyle, and has 8 pillars and 


2 pilasters on either side of the nave, 
ami a wooden roof. There is a smaller 
church to the W. , in which is a hand- 
some white marble pulpit and font 
brought from Dihll 21 years ago. 

The cavalry barracks are to the W. 
There is no rainy season, and from May 
to September is very hot and feverish. 
The barracks are ten in number, built 
in Echelon, 80 yds. apart, 436 ft. long 
and 24 ft. high; each divided into 
6 compartments by archways. The 
European infantry lines are just across 
the road. At the N.W. corner of the 
city stands a small ruined fort. The 
outer defences were probably dis- 
mantled during the Mutiny. The 
buildings inside are in good condition, 
and are still used as dwellings. The 
well and bathing tank are in good 
order. 

The fort is square, and just under 
the W. side is the cemetery in which 
the Europeans murdered on the Utli 
and 1 0th of July, 1857, are buried. 
The Cemetery is within a large walled 
enclosure, in which is a mosque with a 
number of Fakirs. The little cemetery 
is enclosed by a wall with an iron gate 
which is at the S. side. Everything is 
kept in good order, and a man is paid 
for looking after the place. The N. 
and S. walls are 18 yds. long, and the 
E. and W. walls 10 yds. In tlie centre 
stands a memorial cross of stained 
wood 9 ft. high. On the right of the 
cross are 6 graves, and on the left 2 
graves. 

Vazirdhdd , — About 4 m. before 
reaching Yazinibad is a large town on 
the right hand. VazirriMd is a muni- 
cipal town in Gujar&nwala, with a 
pop. (1868) of 15,730 persons. The 
Phalku rivulet flows N. of the town, 
which stands N. of the Chen&b. The 
place is first mentioned in connection 
with Gurbakhsh Sinh, from whom it 
passed into the hands of Ranjit. Under 
his rule it became the head-quarters of 
General Avitabilc, who built a com- 
pletely new town in the shape of a 
parallelogram, and surrounded it with 
an irregular brick wall. A broad and 
straight b&z&r runs from end to end, 
crossed at right angles by minor streets 
of considerable width. 
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time sweep them away and turn the 
river under the bridge. 

These works were commenced in 
1870, and finished in September, 
ROUTE 25 1872. It was proposed that the 

bridge should be supported on single 
VAZIRABAD TO GUJARAT, J1I1LAM wel1 cylinders in brickwork of 

AND rotas. 12 ft. 6 in. external diameter, and 

40 ft. deep, carrying wrought-iron 
lattice girders with rail level on the 
top like the Bias and Satlaj bridges of 
the S.P. k D. railway, but the Hoods 
of July and August,* 1871, partly des- 
troyed these bridges, so it was resolved 
to adopt 3 well cylinders to each pier, 
which were sunk 70 ft. 4 in. ; being in 
the clay, eacli was protected by an 
external filling of 80,000 ft. of loose 
stones ; these stones were brought (JO 
AtVazirabiid is the great Alexandra m. The wells are 6 ft. internal 
Jiridffe, which was formally opened on diameter, in 5 lengths of 14 ft. each, 
the 22nd of January, 1870, by the bolted together from top to bottom 
Prince of Wales, who put in a silver vertically and laterally. They are 
rivet with a gold inlaid hammer, sunk 18 iu. apart, and are composed of 
and named the bridge after the radiated bricks laid in hydraulic 
Princess. Four months each year the mortar, and filled after completion 
works were stopped during the rains, with hydraulic concrete. The curbs 
and one month was lost every year by on which they arc built weigh 3 tons 
bad weather and holidays, but the each, and are of hard timber and plate 
other 7 months the work 'went on day iron bolted together. Semi -circular 

and night. arches spring from the tops of the 

The Chcn&b is here a most difficult wells at low-water level to carry the 
stream. The floods rise 11 ft. above basements of the piers over the inter* 
low-water level, and the Velocity veiling spaces. On these the super- 
of the current then exceeds 10 m. an structure of the piers is built, consist- 
hour. The stream is more than 50 ft. ing of brickwork 35 ft. long and 8 fl. 
deep, and drives the sand in all direc- 8 in. thick, with scmi-circular ends, 
tions. The navigable channel has The girders are of the Warren 
been cut off by a work at its head pattern, designed to carry the metre 
m. Ion g, and the stream is intercepted by gauge (3 ft. 3j) on the bottom boom ; 
a massive embankment 3 m. long from the spans are 64 ft., and 112 ft. from 
the H. abutment of the bridge, paral- centre to centre of piers. The abut- 
lol to the head work, and extending merits arc on a cluster of 15 wells, 
across the lowland till it meets the each sunk to the same depth as for 
Pattan Nalah at the foot of the main the piers, and protected by 400,000 
bank of the Chemib. Thus half the cubic ft. of stone filling. The Alcx- 
space between the main bank at andra Bridge is 0,300 ft. from end lo 
Vazirabdd on the S., and Katbala end, and 100 ft. from top to bottom, 
from the N. shore was closed to the Over the l’halku Nalah arc 9 spans of 
river, leaving the other half to be 43 ft. 6 in. from centre to centre, on 
bridged. A Btrong work \ m. long was single well cylinders carrying plate 
also thrown out into the main channel iron girders under rails, and with 
from the N. shore to stop the action abutments, each resting on a cluster 
of the river in cutting behind the site of 8 wells sunk into' the clay, and 
of the N. abutment, and to direct the protected by 6,000 ft. of stone filling 
current against the islands, and in [ for each pier ; and 12,000 cubic ft. for 
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each abutment. The first brick of 
these works was laid in November, 
1871, and the first train crossed in 
December, 1875 ; to sink the well 
cylinders they were loaded with rails 
increasing in weight with the depth 
up to 300 tons on reaching the clay 
substratum. By shifting the rails the 
bridge has been made suitable for 
broad-gauge traffic ; the whole work 
was carried on departmentally under 
the l abile Works system, and the cost 
was (15 ldkhs. 

At the 4 corners of the bridge abut- 
ments are iron plates with the follow- 
ing inscriptions : — 

8. Abutment, K. side, 

Opened by ll.K.II. the Princk ok Wales, 
January, 1876. 

N. Abutment, E. side, 

• Alexandra bridge, 

IIknry Lamuekt, Engineer. 

N. Abutment, W. side, 

Engineer Stair, 

II. N. Storey, II. Johnson, M. H. Darley. 

South Abutment, W. side, 

Alexandra bridge, 

Begun Nuumber, 1^71 , 

Finished December, 1875. 

If the traveller can obtain permis- 
sion to lodge at the Commissioner’s 
quarters at Vazirabad he will be much 
more comfortable than in the T. B., 
ns there are fewer fleas, and the rooms 
arc better furnished, having been fitted 
up for the Prince of Wales. Before 
leaving Vazirabad a visit should be 
paid to the Hainan Rurj f built by 
Vazlr KMn in the time of Shah 
Julian. It is at the S.W. corner of 
the town. It stands in a garden of 5 
acres filled with fruit trees, which 
blossom in March. There is a Land- 
mine gateway 50 ft, high, with several 
‘>ther buildings. There was an inscrip- 
tion, but the Sikhs destroyed it. As- 
cend by 32 steps to the first platform, 
and by 1 steps more into the second 
pavilion, the N. window of which looks 
011 the Blialku Ndlah. Ascend 18 more 
steps to the third pavilion, and 10 
Ktcps more to the fourth, where there 
18 a httlc elevated place 9 ft. high, 
if n ? e ^ e {‘ e is a good view. To the 
‘ vt is a high building in the town 
winch belongs to the agent of the 
Kashmir Kdjd. In the same direction 
8 a gateway of the town, built by 


General Avitnbile for a district office ; 
it is a plain building faced with stone, 
and about 50 ft. high. 

In crossing the Alexandra Bridge 
the force of the current of the Chcndb 
will be observed ; the alligators arc 
large and numerous, and one or two 
may be seen on the banks. In the 
rains the river is like a stormy sea 
into which the boatmen are afraid to 
venture. Such is the force of the cur- 
rent that piers 30 ft. long and 1 ft. in 
diameter, which had been driven into 
the bed, were found after a Hood up- 
side down, with their points in the air. 

Rdmnagar . — Before leaving Vazird- 
bdd the traveller may like to visit the 
battle-field of Rdmnagar. The Btagcs 
are as follows ; Kot J’afir, (i m. ; 
Sarukc, 3 m. ; Rdmnagar, 12 m. The 
journey will be made in an chi’ a or 
cart with one horse, and as the road is 
very rough the visitor must expect to 
be much shaken. At Kot .J’afir there 
is a cemetery, fairly well kept, and 
surrounded by a good wall. Hero are 
buried Elizabeth Kawcr, wife of Mar- 
shall Bull, Lieut, in II.M.'s 10th Regi- 
ment, who died December 22nd, 1857, 
and Lieut. Smith of II.M.’s 29th Regi- 
ment, also a son of Major Yule, of the 
9th Lancers ; also Lieut- Col. Young, 
C.B., of the 10th Foot, who served 
at Kdbul, Multdn, and Gujardt. One 
or two other officers are buried here. 

At Sarukc also there is a cemetery, 
not so well kept, and smaller, in it 
are buried some officers of H.M.’s 21th 
Regiment, and of the 34th, 53rd, and 
(10th N. I. There is a T. B. at which 
the traveller may rest and get a 
draught of fresh milk. At Rdmnagar 
there is a T. B., but there is also a 
house built by Ranjit, which is a hand- 
some three-storied building in a garden 
of mulberry trees, the fruit of which 
is ripe in May, and attracts so many 
flics and hornets as to be quite unbear- 
able. Here is a tomb inscribed 

Snored to the Memory of 
Urio.-Cbn. CHARLES ROBERT CURETON, 
C.13. aucl A. D.C. to the Queen, 

Who fell in an engagement with tlio Sikh 
Troops near tliia spot, on the 2‘Jnd November, 
Which (illegible) Country, 

Bom (illegible), 

Agod years. 
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There is also another tomb, with the 
following inscription*: — 

Sacred 

To the Memory of 
WILLIAM HAVELOCK, 

Lieut. -Col. H.M.’s 14th Light Dragoons, 
Who fell nobly 
On the field of Ramnagar, 

Near this spot, 

Attho head of his gallant Regimonfc, 

On the 22nd November, 1848. 

Born 1793, 

Entered the army 1808, 

And joined the Peninsular Army 
And camo to India in 1824, 

And served till his death. 


Regarded throughout India 
For all that is manly and gallant, 

And becoming the gentleman and soldier, 
And in the words of his brother, 

“ The best and bravest of England’s chivalry 
Need not disdain to make 
A pilgrimage to this spot." 

Between the tombs of Havelock and 
Cure ton is that of Ensign Hillier, of 
the 26th N. I,, who died at Ramnagar 
of smallpox, on the 18th December, 
1848, and there are four other tombs 
without any inscription. 

From the top of the house, looking 
W. one sees at 250 yds. off an arm of the 
Chenab about 40 yds. broad,' with a 
shore of deep sand on the E. side, and a 
bank 4 ft. high on the further side. Two 
m. beyond the Chcndb is seen flowing 
with a curve to the E., and a little to 
the left of the S. corner of the highest 
wall of the house, at 2 m. off. On the 
bank of the ChenAb is a clump of 3 
trees. There the engagement took 
place in which Cureton and Havelock 
fell, and we lost a gun. The ground 
is very deep sand, through which 
cavalry would charge with great diffi- 
culty. The Sikh generals say that at 
Ramnagar they had 10, ()00 men on the 
other side of the ChenAb, of whom 
4,000 went across the river with Surat 
Singh. They pounded tho English 
with heavy guns, and 3 of our guns 
played on them till one was broken 
by their shot. Then Cureton charged 
to relieve the gun. The Sikhs estimate 
our loss at 100 men, and their own at 
much less. 

Gujarat . — The T. B. here is nearly I 
£ m. N. of the town. This is the chief I 


town and administrative head-quarters 
of a district of the same name, which 
has an area of 552 sq. m., and a pop. 
(1888) of 272,055 souls. The town 
itself has 17,391 inhabitants. It stands 
on an ancient site, on which stood two 
successive cities. The second, accord- 
ing to General Cunningham, was 
destroyed in 1303 A.D. Two centuries 
after this Shir ShAh was in possession 
of the country, and either he or Akbar 
founded the present town. The Fort 
was first garrisoned by Gujars, and 
took the name of GujarAt AkbarAbAd. 
Akbar’s administrative records are still 
preserved in the families of the here- 
ditary registrars. In 1741 theGhakkars 
established themselves at GujarAt, and 
in 1785 the Sikhs acquired the country. 
Akbar’8 fort stands in- the centre of the 
town. The civil station, in which is the 
T. B., lies to the N, During the reign of 
ShAh JahAn, GujarAt became the resi- 
dence of a famous saint, Plr ShAh 
Daulah, who adorned it with numerous 
buildings. 

The battle-field . — The decisive battle 
of GujarAt was fought on the 21st of 
February, 1849. The village of Kalra 
is 2£ m. from the T. B. It was the 
key of the Sikh position. It is a 
village of 70 houses in a flat plain, 
where there are no natural advantages 
to assist an army in maintaining its 
position. Thence the Sikhs retreated 
round the W. and N. sides of the town 
of GujarAt. Lord Gough’s camp on 
the 18th and 19th of February, was 
9 m. to the S. of GujarAt, near the 
ChenAb river. Thence he advanced 
with 7 brigades of infantry and a 
body of cavalry on each flank. The 
brigade on the extreme left consisted 
of H. M.’s 60th, the 1st Fusiliers, the 
3rd Bombay N. I., some Bombay 
Horse Artillery, and No. 6 Field 
Battery. It was commanded by 
Dundas. The next brigade on the. 
right consisted of the 61sfc Foot, the 
36th and 46th N. I. and a Field 
Battery, and was commanded by Colin 
Campbell. The next brigade con- 
sisted of the 24th Foot, the 15th N. I*» 
and 10 heavy guns, and was com- 
manded by Carnegie. The next 
brigade consisted of the 29th Foot, 
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the 415th and 68th N. L, and a light 
field battery, and was commanded by 
Mountain. The next brigade con- 
sisted of the 2nd European Rcgt., the 
30th and 70th N. I., and Fordyce’s 
Battery, and was commanded by 
Penny. The next brigade consisted 
of the 10th Foot, the 8th, 32nd and 
51st N. I., with Mackenzie’s Battery. 

The advance began at 7 A.M, The 
artillery went to the front and poured 
their fire on the Sikh army, which was 
drawn up a little to the N. of Kalra, 
and consisted of 6 brigades of infantry, 
in all about 40,000 men (whereas the 
English army consisted of 25,000 and 
nearly 100 guns), with 59 guns and 4 
great bodies of Sikh cavalry, with 

4.000 AfghAn horse (but about 2,500 
according to English accounts) on 
the extreme left. The heavy Eng- 
lish guns opened on the Sikhs at 

1.000 yds. and crushed their lighter 
metal. As the Sikh fire ceased, the 
English field batteries were constantly 
pushed forward. By 11.30 A.M. most 
of the Sikh guns had been with- 
drawn, dismounted, or abandoned. 
The British Infantry then advanced, 
deployed, and carried the position. 

Penny’s brigade forced the village 
of Kalra (called Khalsa in English ac- 
counts). The Sikhs repeatedly'rallicd, 
but were as often again broken. The 
AfghAn horse made a determined 
effort to turn the English left, but 
were charged by the Sindh horse 
under Malcom and a squadron of the 
7th Lancers. Unable to sustain 
this charge, the AfghAns fled, losing 
many standards anciiiumbers of men. 
Finally the Sikh Cavalry, 10,000 strong, 
with Avitabile’s trained dragoons, were 
charged by the 14th Dragoons and 
1st and 3rd Light Cavalry, and were 
broken and pursued, losing many of 
their red Bilk standards. The whole 
^ikh .army were now in full flight, 
and 53 of their guns, their camp 
baggage, and mngazines fell into the 
hands of the English. Next day 
General Gilbert, with 12,000 men, 
pursued the enemy, and at RAwal 
Piadi received the submission of the 
entire Sikh army. Thus ended the 
second Sikh war. 


There is a cemetery at 
Jahangir , so-called from a Fakir of 
that name. A Fakir named Muhakkam 
ShAh, who is the seventh in descent 
from ShAh JahAngir, is now living at 
GujarAt. The cemetery has a facade 
57£ ft. long, and a gateway 10£ ft. 
high. There arc 8 tombs in it, and 3 
at the E. Ride. The inscriptions in 
this cemetery arc : 1st, to the memory 
of Lieut. G. H. Sprott, 2nd Bengal 
Europen Rcgt., who was killed in the 
action of GujarAt. The next is to 
2nd Lieut. B. Hutchinson, Bengal 
Engineers, who died from the effects 
of a wound received in action at 
GujarAt. The 3rd is to Lieut. R. 
Cox, 8th Bengal N. I. killed in action 
at GujarAt. The 4th is to Lieut. 
Ambrose Lloyd, 14th light Dragoons, 
who fell in action at GujarAt. The 
6th is to 2nd Lieut. E. W. Day, 
Bengal Artillery, who also fell in the 
same battle. The 6th is to Captain J. 
Anderson, Bengal Artillery, who was 
killed in action on thc21st of February, 
1849. The 7th is to 2 corporals and 4 
privates of the 2nd Brigade It. A., 
who also fell on the same day. 

Beyond the cemetery to the E. arc 2 
mosques, one of whicli is rather pretty, 
but has a good deal of writing on it in 
a coarse hand. The other is of recent 
date. The older mosque has an 
inscription in Persian, which says that 
the quint essence of saintliness, His 
Holiness ShAh JahAngir, died in the 
reign of Prince Aurangzib, and his 
tomb has been completed by the 
exertions of Muliakkam ShAh and 
Shir ShAh. Written on the 17th 
Rabiu T-avval, 1289 A.n. = 1872 A.D. 
The tombs arc very large and white. 
The fort at GujarAt is about 1£ m. to 
the S. of the T. B. The S. wall is in 
fair preservation, especially the central 
bastion, which is 35 ft. high. You pass 
through part of the town to it, and on 
the left, within a few yards, is the mu- 
nicipal committee-room. At J m. to 
the N. of this, and 300 yards to theE. 
of the city wall, is the tomb of ShAh 
Daulah, which is 100 ft. off the road. 
The tomb is on a raised platform, and 
is ornamented with coloured tiles. At 
the head is written the Bismillah, and 
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oil the Rides invocations to ’Alt and 
the 12 ImAms, with’ the date 1131 
a.h. = 1718 A.D. There is a strange 
colony of people here called OhuhAs 
(rats), from their head resembling 
that animal. They are said to come 
from TehrAn, near KAbul. Some of 
them are deaf and dumb, with heads 
like those of the Aztecs. A man’s 
head at the forehead measured 1 ft. 
5 in. round. At 200 yards E. of Slrnh 
Daulah is a tomb of a daughter of the 
Emperor Farrukh Siyar, with an in- 
scription on the upright slab at the 
head. On the sarcophagus is, 1st the 
NAd 'Ali in Tughra, then the creed, 
and on the sides the Ayat-i-Kursf. 
Four Persian lines say — 

The amiable princess of angelic miud 

Closed her eyes on the changeful world. 

She said, “ 'Tis time that the 
Warder of Paradise should give me a place 
Like that of Mari vain, 

In liis high abode.” 

The last line contains the date. To 
the N. of it, and close by, another lady 
is buried, with a Persian inscription 
and the date 1271 a.h. = 1854 a.d. 

To the S.W. is the Jail, and close 
to it is the Hsimm&m, or “ hot baths,” 
which is used by English gentlemen, 
but the rooms are low and the place is 
small. The following are the stages 
from GujarAt to Shrinagar in Kash- 
mir : — 


Names of 
stages. 

i/l 

s 

| Remarks. 


MS. 


Daulatnngar . 

12 


Kolia . 

10 


Bliimbar . . 

p 


8aiy Kiribati . 

13 


Nausliahra . 

12* 


Cbanga SarAi . 

4 


UAjauri . 

15 

Height above sea 

Thana . . 

14 

3,004 ft. 

Baruingula . 

10 

Between ThAna anti 
Bavaingala the Ratan 
Pass is crossed, 

Posh i an a . . 

10 

8,200 ft. high. 

’Aliabad Sarai 

11 

Between Poshiami ami 
'Aliabad the Pir 
Panjali Pass is cros- 

lltrpur . . 

14 

sed, 11,400 ft. high. 
Height above sea 

6,715 ft. 

Height above sea 

Hhap&yAn 
KJbanpur . . 

a 

jW 

Shrinagar . . 

152 



6,235 ft. 

Total . . 

170 


This route is open during 7 months 
of the year. Thcj charge for a post- 
carriage to Bhimbar from GujarAt is 
37 rs. 

Jhilam is a municipal town, and 
the administrative head-quarters of 
a district of the same name. The 
district has an area of 3010 sq. m. 
and a pop. (1808) of 500,088 per- 
sons. Jhilam town has a pop. of 
5148, The civil lines and canton- 
ment lie a m. N. of the town, and 
the T.B. is there. Jhilam is a very 
ancient town. Many pillars have been 
dug np near the railway station, and 
amongst them one with a human face 
in the Greek style, which is now in 
the LAhor Museum. One which is to 
be seen in the railway engineer’s com- 
pound has no less than 18 divisions. 
The top one is 9 in. high, and the cir- 
cumference of the 4 sides is 4 ft. (Jin. 
No. 2 division is in. high ; No. 3 is 

in. ; No. 4, 12£ in. ; No. 5, 54 if. ; 
No. (>, 34 in. ; No. 7, 2 $ in. ; No. 8, 14 
in. ; No. 9, 2 in. ; No. 10, *>4 in. ; No. 
1 1, 3 in. ; No. 12, 4 in. ; No. 13,2* in. ; 
No. 14, 3 ft. 3 in. ; No. 15, JJ- in. ; No. 
lfi, 8 in. ; No. 17, (!£ in. ; No. 18, (i \ in. 
This great number of sub-divisions, all 
of them carved, gives the pillar a rich 
appearance. 

The Church is not far from the 
railway station. It has a tall spire, is 
80 ft. long, exclusive of the portico, 
arid 25 ft. broad. There are no tran- 
septs. The portico is 18 ft. 8 in. long 
and 9 ft. broad. 

The Public Gardens lie N.E. of the 
bridge at about 1J in. distance. They 
extend about 10 acres. On the right- 
hand side of the' road is the torn!) of 
one Mnkbdum Bakhsh. The cemetery 
is a m. beyond the church to the N.W. 
In it is buried Lt.-Col. Drummond, 
C.B., Quarter Master General of the 
Army, who died at KhariAn on the 1st 
Dec. 1857. The tomb was erected by 
Sir W. Gomni and the stall officers of 
the army. There is also the tomb of 
Capt. F. Spring, H.'M.’b 24th Kcgt., 
who died of a wound received inaction 
at Jhilam, against the mutineers of the 

14th N. I., on the 7th of July, 1«57. 
Here, also, is interred Mr. J. A. Craw- 
ford, who was drowned in the Jhilam, 
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May 16th, 1871. He fell from a boat 
close to the shore, but such was the 
violence of the stream, he could not bo 
saved. 

Rotas . — This famous fort is situated 
about 14 m. to the W. by N. of Jhilam. 
It stands on a hill overlooking the 
gorge of the KaliAn river. The area 
enclosed by the fortification amount# 
to 200 acres. The walls extend for 3 
in., and in places art; from HO to 40 ft. 
thick. It was built by Shir Shah as a 
check on the Ghakkar tribes. The tra- 
veller must drive or ride this journey. 
The first 8 m., as far as the Kalian river, 
are along a sandy straight road with 
bdbul, poplar, and some shisham trees. 
From the Kalian it is necessary to ride 
the rest of tire way. It is about 3 in 
along the sandy bed of the river, below 
barren hills about 200 ft. high. The 
Kaluin is crossed 0 times. 

The fort is partly hidden by the hills, 
and it is quite possible to miss the gate- 
way, which is to the left of the river. 
The visitor will enter by Hie Khawas 
Khi'm Gate, which is on the N. K. The 
bill on which this gate stands is 130 ft. 
high, and the ascent is rough and steep. 
The gateway has its name from one 
KhawAs Khan, who is buried within 
it on the right hand. It is a very 
small tomb, without any inscription. 
The visitor will ride on towards the 
Suhail Gate on the S.W., and he will 
thus pass on the left the school, where 
are some well-advanced pupils. The 
T.P*. is at the Suhail Gate, which is 
ft. high to the top of the parapet. 
To reach it the town will he passed 
through, with a deep fissure on the left 
and on the right an inner wall with a 
lofty gateway, called after ShAh 
GhAnd Wall. Within this stand the 
ruins of MAn Singh’s palace, built 
after he reduced KAbul. This palace 
has been vast, for though it has been 
ruined, the S. W. corner remains, and 
consists of lofty B Arab dart, in which 
J 8 a stone finely carved with figures of 
birds, &c. 

The S.E. corner is 160 ft. off, and 
consists of a smaller BArahdari, about 
-h* ft. high. The wall between the 2 
pavilions is gone. The Suhail Gatei nside 
is about 64 ft. high. The * visitor will 


ascend 3 flights of 10, 9, and 27 stone 
steps to the T. B., which consists of 
rooms on the left-hand side of the 
gateway. The traveller will enter a 
large dining-room, from which enough 
can be curtained off to make 2 bedrooms, 
and there are besides 2 good-sized bed- 
rooms and 6 small rooms, which can 
be used for bathrooms. The gateway 
is of stone, but the wall, which is from 
25 ft. to 40 ft. high, is of brick. There 
are 12 gates to the fort, which are 
named, beginning from ihc N.K. : — 
1, the Mari Mb Gate ; 2, the KhawAs 
KhAn Gate ; 3, the TAlaki Gate ; 4, 
the ShishA Gate ; 6, the Langar 
KhAni Gate ; 6, the Kabuli Gate ; 
7, the Shah Oh And Walt Gate ; 8, the 
Suhail Gate ; 9, the GatiAll Gate ; 
10, the Mori Gate ; 11, the Plpalwari 
Gate ; 12, the Kashmir Gate. 'The 

fort cost in building 7,712,975 rs. 
and fi£ AnAs. There were 08 bastions, 
with 1,956 battlements, and 680 houses, 
with 2,079 inhabitants, of whom 862 
were Hindus and the rest Muslims. 
Outside the TAlaki Gate, on the right 
as you enter, and 7 ft. from the 
ground, is a Persian inscription, 
which says : — 

“ When the following date 
Hud passed from the liijroh 1>48 years, 
The gate of the fort was huilt 
In the reign of the Emperor Shir Shall, 
The Pivot of the World, 
lly the good fortune of the 2nd AyyAz, 
Shall ti Sultan, who completed it." 

The ShishA Gate, which is an inner 
gate, and so called from the Harim s 
Hall of Mirrors, which was there, has 
also an inscription, 40 ft. from the 
ground, but too high up to be legible. 
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ROUTE 26 . 

JHILAM TO CHILIANWALA, PIND 

dAdan KHAN, THE SALT MINES, 

KATAKSH, AND THE TEMPLES OP 

THE PANDUS. 

The first part of this journey must 
be made in a boat, and the 1st stage 
is to Sangi'ir, which is on the right 
bank of the Jhilam River. The 
traveller wilL probably see many wild 
ducks, and great flocks of cranes, 
and there are also numerous alligators, 
which are so like in colour to the sand 
•banks as not to be easily distinguished. 
The traveller will laud at lias hi, 
where the river is about a m. broad 
from bank to bank. After walking 
250 yds. over low fields, a hill about 
100 ft. high will be ascended, on 
which is the village of Itasiil, and 
here it will be desirable to have a 
tent sent on and pitched, as the sun 
even in March is very powerful. The 
cliff over the river near thi&iis 140 ft. 
high. From Rasfil the traveller will 
ride over the battle-field of Chili&n- 
w&ld, and will direct his course to 
the monument, which is on the N.W. 
side. 

Chilidntvala Rattler field. — The In- 
dians call this place Uliili&n Muji&n, 
from 2 villages in the centre of the 
ground where the battle was fought. 
Chili&n is 8 m. nearly due S. of Rasdl, 
and Mujidn is 2 m. to the E. of 
Chilian. At liasdl the Sikhs had 
their magazine, and drew up their 
reserve forces on the high ground ex- 
tending E, from it. The Sikh army 
was drawn up in 4 divisions, that 
under Sfirat Singh being on the ex- 
treme E., and that of Ldl Singh next 
to the W., followed in the same direc- 
tion by that of Shir Singh, and then 
by that of Atar Singh. There were 
thick woods in front of their position, 
and the British army advanced to 
drive them out of their cover. 

It was posted as follows : a cavalry 


brigade on the extreme left, com- 
manded by Brig. -Gen. White, con- 
sisting of 1st, 5th, and 8th Bong. 
Cav. and the 3rd Light Dragoons ; 
then Hoggan’s Brigade of the 46th 
N. I., the 61st Foot, and the 36th N. I., 1 
then Pennycuick’s Brigade, 25th N. I., 
the 24th Foot, and the 36th N. I. ; then 
Mountain’s Brigade, consisting of the 
31st N. I., the 29th Foot, and the 60th 
N. I. ; then Godly’s Brigade, consist- 
ing of the 15th N. I., the 2nd Beng. 
Europeans, and the 70th N. I. On 
the extreme right were Grant’s H. Art., 
and the 1st and 6th Beng. Cav., the 
14th Light Dragoons, anil the 9th 
Lancers under Pope. Major-Gen. 
Sir \Y r . Gilbert commanded the right 
division, under Lord Gough ; anil 
Major-Gen. Sir Colin Campbell, the 
left division. 

The Sikh picqucts extended as far 
as the village of Cliilidn, and retired 
as the English advanced. Lord Gough 
intended at first to encamp, and the 
colour men were taking up ground for 
that purpose, when the enemy’s Horse 
Artillery advanced and opened fire. 
Although the troops had been long 
without refreshment, and the day was 
too far advanced to permit of a de- 
cisive victory, the English guns were 
brought up and quickly silenced those 
of the enemy. The left division 
under Campbell then advanced under 
a murderous fire masked by thick 
jungle. The Sikh artillery were so 
troublesome that Pennycuick’s Brigade 
lushed forward to take it. The word 
to charge was given, but it was made 
up rising ground, and when the 24th, 
breathless with -a charge over 600 
yds., had taken the guns and were 
spiking them, they were charged by 
two heavy bodies of Sikh cavalry. 
They were forced to retreat, and were 
so savagely pressed that they lost in 
killed and wounded 521 men and 23 
officers. 

Brig. Campbell then came galloping 
up, and called out to Hoggan, tl Attend 
to what I say. Things are not going on 
infrontaswecouldwish. You must give 

the word to your brigade to bring «P 
their left shoulders, and wheel towards 
the centre.” J ust before he said these 
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words, q body of Sikh car. attacked 
the 36 N. t, which was on the right 
flank of Hoggan’s Brigade, and re- 
coiled, on which Campbell said to the 
Col. of the 61st, Col. MacLeod, “ Do 
you sec those men attacking the 36th ? 
Throw back your Grenadier Company, 
and pour a volley into them.” Ac- 
cordingly the Grenadier Company 
wheeled back, and fired a volley 
kneeling into the Sikh horse, which 
drove them oft. Meantime Mountain, 
Gilbert, and Godly had pushed their 
way to the enemy’s entrenchments, 
but found themselves outflanked by 
the enemy’s supports, so that they 
were hard pressed. 

But the worst disaster of all was 
with the cavalry. On the left 
Thackwell ordered the 3rd Dra- 
goons and Cth N. C. to charge 
the advancing enemy. The Indian 
horsemen but half supported the 
Dragoons, who were for a time en- 
gulfed in the dense masses of the 
enemy, but cut their way back, with a 
loss of 40 killed and wounded. 
On the right the cavalry got en- 
tangled amongst brushwood, and were 
suddenly confronted by a Sikh battery, 
and COO Sikh horse. “ Either by an 
order, or the men’s apprehension of 
an order, a retreat was begun, which- 
rapidly changed its character into a 
flight. Dragoons became mingled 
with Lancers, horsed and unhorsed 
men were hopelessly clubbed, and in 
headlong rout charged recklessly 
amongst the guns of their own force. 
The artillery just opening on the enemy 
was overridden, tumbrils upset, and 
the artillerymen, embarrassed by the 
plunging of entangled horses and the 
approach of the Sikhs, could neither 
limber up nor defend their pieces, 
"he enemy crowded down on the con- 
fused mass, became masters of 6 guns, 
2 of which they carried off. 

4 *lt is even said that the Dra- 
goons over-swept the surgeons’ and 
the dressers’ amputating tables and 
trampled to death the wounded as 
well as their attendants. Lord 
Uough, however, says that the mo- 
Jto® artillery was extricated 
aad the cavalry reformed, a few 


rounds put to flight the enemy that 
had caused the confusion.” By this 
time it was dark and began to rain. 
The troops were ordered to rendez- 
vous at the Mount, and had the 
greatest difficulty in finding it, but 
they at last heard one another’s 
bugles and reached it, where they lay 
down in much disorder. In the 
morning a Council of War was held, 
which gave their opinion against 
attacking the enemy at RasCil, to 
which place they had retired, and 
where Lord Gough was bent on 
striking another blow at them. Thus 
ended the memorable battle of Jan. 
13th, 1849. 

Our troops had advanced from 
the village of Dingah, which is 
Ilf m. to the E. by S. of MujiAn, at 
8 a.m. They advanced in columns, at 
deploying distance, and about noon got 
to MujiAn, where there iwas an out- 
lying Sikh picquet, which was driven 
in at once. The army then advanced 
on Chili An, with their centre opposite 
to it. Here there was a large Sikh 
picquet with some guns, and in driv- 
ing in this picquet the English ad- 
vanced about a m. to the W., and so 
came within gunshot of the Sikhs, 
whose fire became very hot. The 
rest of the battle has been described, 
and it only remains to say that the 
46th N. I. spiked 9 guns and lost 
56 killed and wounded, and to record 
the total loss, which was as follows : — 


Regiments engaged. 

Officers 

killed. 

Officers 

wounded. 

Hen killed 
and wounded. 

General Staff . 

1 

1 



3rd Light Dragoons . 

— 

1 

— 

14th L. Drag. . 

9th Lancers . . . 

1 



16 

24th Foot . 

13 

10 

521 

29th Foot . » • 

1 

2 

204 

61st Foot . 

— 

3 

114 

Artillery . . . 

2 

2 

60 

2nd Europeans . 

— 

2 

60 

1st Light Cavalry. . 

— 

— 

— 

5th L. Cav. 

— 

3 

— 

Cth L> Cav. • • • 

— 

2 

. — 

8th L. Cav. 

— 

— 

— 

Carryforward . . 

IS 

26 

981 
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Regiments engaged. 

Officers 

killed. 

Officers 

wounded. 

Men killed 
and wounded. 

Brought forward . 

IS 

26 

9S1 

15th N. I. . 



3 

__ 

25th N. I. . 

1 

1 

273 

HOth N. I. . 

2 

fl 

300 

31st N. T. . 

— 

1 


3«th N. I. . 

1 

5 

103 

46th N. I. . 

— 



56 

56th N. I. . . . 

3 

5 


09th N. I. . 



S 



70th N. I. . 

— 




45th N. I. . . . 

— 

3 

- 

Total . . . 

25 

50 

1713 


In riding over the battle-field to the 
Obelisk or monument, which is about 
$ m. N. of the village of Chilidn, the 
traveller will find the heat of the sun 
excessive, for there is not a tree to 
shield him from it. The ground is 
full of holes, made by a black lizard 
about 2 ft. long, which is called goh. 
They are seen sitting in numbers 
outside their holes, into which they 
dive with great rapidity, and as they 
disappear their tails look exactly like 
snakes. The Gujars and some "other 
tribes eat them. The monument has 
f> steps up, each 1 ft. high, to the 2 
plinths on which the shaft is based. 
The shaft itself is 38 ft. long, and the 
total height of the monument from 
the top step is GOft. 3 in. It Rtands 
on a slight eminence. On the N. 
side is the following inscription in 
English 

Around 

This tomb was fought the sanguinary 
Battle of C'hili&nwdla, 

13tli January, 1849, 

Between the British forces under 
Lord Gough, 

And the Sikhs under 
KAjah Shir Singh. 

On both sides did innumerable warriors 
Pass from this life, 

Dying in mortal combat. 

Honoured be the graves of these heroic 
Soldiers ! 

In Memory of those who fell in the ranks 
Of the Anglo-Indian Army, 

This Monument 

Has been raised by their surviving comrades 
At whose side they perished, 

Comrades who glory in their glory, 

And lament their fa 11. 


On the 8. side is the same inscrip- 
tion in Urdii ; on the E. side in 
Gurmukhi ; and on the W. side in 
Persian. The entrance to the obelisk 
is on the N. side, and to the K., in 
the same enclosure, is a long oblong 
slab, raised 1 ft. from the ground, with 
2 short oblong slabs alongside of it. 
Here the men killed in the battle were 
buried, with the exception of the 
soldiers of the 24th Foot, who lie in 
three separate enclosures 1 m. to the 
left. Between the obelisk and the 1st 
long slab is the tomb of Major lEkins, 
with the following inscription : — 

Major CIIARLK8 KKINS, 

Deputy Adjutant General, 

Killed in battle ut 
Chiliftnwdlii, 

13th January, 1S49. 

This Monument to the Memory of 
A lamented friend and gallant soldier 
Is everted by 

Lieut. -Col. Patrick Grant, C.B., 

| Adjutant-General of the Army. 

Lord Gough was much attached to 
Major Ekins, and when the burial ser- 
vice was read over him, he stood at 
the head of the grave with the tears 
rolling down his brave face. At the E. 
end of the long oblong is the tomb of 
Colonel Pennycuick, who commanded 
JLM.’h 24th. At the W. end of the 
more N. of the 2 smaller slabs is the 
grave of Lieut. Aurelian Money, of 
the 25th Bengal N.I., who was killed 
in the battle. At the E. end of the 
same slab is the tomb of Ensign 
Alphonse de Morel, 30th B. N. I., who 
fell in the battle while spiking a gun. 

The visitor will now ride a m. S. of 
the cemetery, and then turn to the 
W. and ride another m., and will 
come to 4 3 enclosed cemeteries, one 
after another, on the left side of the 
road. In each there is a large oblong 
slab raised a foot or two from the 
ground, without any inscription. 
Here the men of the 24th were buried. 
The road is a good hard one, and, just 
where the cemeteries are, there are the 
remains of a dhdk jungle. The dhdh 
is the Indian name for the Butea 
frondosa tree. It may be mentioned 
that the jungle has been very much 
cut down since the battle, which of 
| course diminishes the appearance of 
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the Sikh position at the time the 
battle was fought. 

Hiding on, the traveller will pass 
through the town of Motif/. This 
place is built on a mound of ruins 
000 ft. long by 400 ft. broad and 
00 It. high. It contains 975 houses 
built of large old bricks, and 5,000 
inhabitants, who are chiefly Jilts. 
The tradition is that the town was 
the principal Mint city of Hiljd 
Moga, who founded the place, and 
probably gave it the name of Moga- 
(trama or Moga village, which would 
be shortened to Mogiion and Mong. 
II is brother, Hama, founded H&mpiir 
the modern Rasul, which is 6 m. to 
the N.E. of Mong, and exactly oppo- 
site Diliiwar, winch Cunningham 
identifies with Buhcphala, but accord- 
ing to others it is the same as JaliU- 
pur. 

Alexander’s camp was at Jnlal- 
pur, and it extended for fi m. along 
the river Jhilam, from Shall Kabfr 
down to Saiyidpur. The head- 
quarters of For us were 4 m. to the 
W.S.W. of Mong. Alexander “took 
advantage of a dark and stormy night, 
with part of his infantry and a select 
body of cavalry, to gain a little island 
in the river at some distance from the 
Indians ; when there he and his troops 
were attacked by the most violent 
wind and rain, accompanied with 
dreadful thunder and lightning.” In 
spite of the storm they pushed on, 
aud wading through the water breast 
high, reached the opposite bank of 
the river in safety. When they were 
landed Alexander marched swiftly 
forward with 5,000 horse, leav- 
ing the infantry to follow leisurely 
and in order. Meantime Porus de- 
tached his son, with 3,000 horse and 
120 chariots, to oppose Alexander. 
Ihe two forces met at 2 m. N.E. of 
Mong. Here the chariots proved 
useless on the wet and slippery clay, 
and were nearly all captured. The 
conflict, however, was sharp, and 
Alexander’s favourite steed, Buke- 
phalus, was mortally wounded by the 
young prince, who was killed with 
400 of his men. 

When porus heard of his son’s 
[Panjhb — 1883.1 
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death he marched against Alexander, 
and drew up his troops in a place 
where the ground was not slippery, 
but firm and sandy. The centre 
of his line was as nearly as pos- 
sible on the site of the present town 
of Mong. Porus was defeated, and 
Kratcrus and the troops who were 
with him on the W. side of the river, 
no sooner perceived the victory in- 
clining to the Macedonians, than they 
passed over and made a dreadful 
slaughter of the Indians. Cunning- 
ham, therefore, considers Mong to be 
the site of Nikiea, the city which 
Alexander built on the scene of his 
battle with Porus. 

In corroboration of this opinion it 
may be mentioned that the author has 
in his possession a statuette seemingly 
of Apollo with a nimbus which 
was dug up from 20 ft. below' the 
ground at Mong. On the other 
hand it seems impossible that the 
Jhilam could have been forded 
during the rains, for in March even 
the water is at least 5 ft. deep, 
and runs with great force, to say no- 
thing of the alligators, which are very 
numerous, and would certainly have 
caused some loss to the Macedonian 
troops. 

The traveller will now drop down 
the Jhilam, about 40 m.to Pint! Hatlan 
Kh&n. He will see great flocks of 
cranes and numerous alligators at 
which he may practise with his rifle. 
He will pass Jai&lpiir, which is 4 in. S. 
of Mong on the opposite side of the 
river, about 1 m. from the river's 
bank ; and 4 m. N. of it, just opposite 
Mong, is a spur of the Salt Range, 
which comes slanting down to the 
river. In the intervening space is a 
ravine, down which Alexander pro- 
bably marched when he was about to 
ford the river, to do which he passed 
first into an island which is nearly in 
the middle of the Jhilam. 

The traveller will now pass on the 
right the hill fort of Khaxhak ; it stands 
on a high hill, and is very inaccessible. 
It is said that the garrison surrendered 
to Ranjit for want of water, and they 
had scarce done so when rain fell. It 
is 8 m. across the hill from Khewra 
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where the salt mines are. At about 
1 m. below it is Cfrok Ni7 t am, where a 
wire tramway crosses the Jhilam. 
There is a bangla on the left bank, but 
it is deserted, and the tramway has 
been long stopped. To the S. of this 
is the bridge of boats, which is the 
landing place for Find Dadan Khan. 

Pin'd Dadan Khan . — The church 
here, called St.John in the Wilderness, 
is lv\ m. from the river, and is N. of 
the town, which contains a pop. (1868) 
of 15,740 persons. It was founded in 
1628 by D&dnn Khan, whose descend- 
ants still reside in the town ; it is the 
centre of the trade of the district, and 
its merchants have agents at Multiin, 
Amritsar, Sakhar, Fcsh&war, and the 
countries beyond the border. The 
river-boats built here are in great re- 
quest throughout the whole course of 
the Jhilam. There is a T. B. The 
Cemetery is close by, and in it are 
buried 2 superintendent-patrols of the 
Salt Mines. It is a curious fact that 
the bell of the church is not hung in 
the belfry, but in a wooden summer- 
house. The Dcp. Commissioner’s house 
is a little to the N. of the church, and 
his office is to the \V. In order to 
visit the mines the travellerVill drive 

m. to the village of Khewra, and 
then ascend a .steep hill, about 500 ft. 
high. At the top of the hill is the 
house of one of the employes con- 
nected with the mines. 

The Salt Mine *. — To reach these 
the traveller will walk about i am. 
down hill to the W., and will then get 
upon a trolly and proceed along the 
tramway, which is 2,000 ft. long, and 
runs from H. W, to N.E., and in about 
10 minutes reach a Chauki or station, 
which is cut into a chamber below. 
This is at 1,100 ft. from the mouth of 
the tunnel, and good salt begins to be 
found at 900 to 1,000 ft. from the 
mouth. The salt is worked by blast- 
ing, and as much as 60,000 cubic ft. of 
Balt have been brought down by a 
single blast. The highest place of the 
mine measures 143 ft. from top to 
bottom, and work is still carried on 
there. 

At 1,750 ft. from the mouth of 
the tunnel the traveller will ascend a 


sloping bank 30 ft. high, and then 115 
steps cut in the salt, each about 6 ft. 
8 in. wide, which will bring him to 
the old Sujcwal mine, stopped since 
1871. Here there arc numerous stalac- 
tites, very pretty to look at, but which 
on being touched crumble. In some 
places there arc fissures, in which 
there arc hexagonal salt crystals, speci- 
mens of which the visitor will be 
tempted to carry with him. but on 
being removed from the mine they 
very soon waste, and shortly disap- 
pear. 

The Sikh excavators used to work 
out large vaults without any sup- 
port, which of course fell in. Thus 
the Baggi mine, which had been made 
by the Sikhs, fell in, in 1872. When 
the English took possession, they 
worked with supports 20 ft. sq., but 
since 1871, under Dr. Warth, a 
scientific system has been introduced, 
by which chambers 15 ft. broad, but 
of unlimited length, arc worked, 
bonded only by the salt. The depth 
will be bonded, when water is read Kid. 

Before leaving the mines, the visitor 
should have them lighted up, when a 
beautiful spectacle will be seen, its the 
light is reflected from innumerable 
facets. Of course a present should be 
given to the miners, of from 5 to 10 rs. 
A journey in the trolly of about a ui. 
will bring the traveller to Warth Ganj, 
so called from the superintendent. 
Here is the junction with the wire 
tramway. The wire runs about 10^ 
m. across the Jhilam to Chok Nizam. 
It is J of an inch thick. The span of 
the standards commences at 200 ft., 
and increases- by 2 ft. for every 
standard. The original sections were 
4 in number. The 1st was 3 m. long, 
the next 3f, the next had an 
engine in the middle pulling 2 m. on 
one side, and 1J on the other side. 

The lumps of salt weigh 1401bs.,and 
a Kashmiri will carry such a lump 
7 m. a day, resting occasionally. t H- c 
carries the lump on his neck with a 
pad under it. The drinking water at 
Khewra is brought from the head or 
the gorge, and is slightly brackish. 
Dr. Warth has a collection of minerals, 
among which arc mica, pebbles from 
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conglomerate, and marl below the 
gypsum, river shingle from the shore 
of the Indus opposite Kdldbdgh, fos- 
sils from the nummulitc limestone near 
Tind Suit An, white gypsum from which 
they make plaster of Paris, quartz 
crystals from Mari opposite Kdld- 
bdgh, &c. 

Tha visitor may now walk to the 
South Hill Station ; the distance is 
H m., but there is a descent, of 500 ft.., 
and an ascent of GOO ft.. A line bridge 
oyer a gorge is crossed, and then the 
hill is ascended by a not very steep 
zigzag. There is a temple to Hanu- 
mdn, and in going to it is seen the grave 
of Mr. Smythe, Dep. Collector of Salt 
lie venue, who died July 28th, 1852. 
It is a handsome tomb, 10 ft. high. 
The temple is 12 ft. sq., and 15 ft. 
high, and stands on the very verge of 
a precipice. Mr. Brown, who lives at 
t his spot, has 2 mountain sheep brought 
from the neighbouring hills. They 
stand as high as a spotted deer, and 
have formidable horns, 25 in. long. 
They have been pitted against rams in 
butting matches, and defeated them. 
This animal goes in small herds of not 
more than G, and is called Hadiyar. 
The wild goat is called Mdrkhur. 

In going to Katdksh the traveller 
will perhaps like to try a duli, in 
which he will be comfortably carried. 
He will walk to Khevvra, and get into 
the duli at the foot of the mountain 
across the gorge. The ascent of the 
opposite mountain is steep, and the 
dull should be turned, so that the 
traveller may be carried head first. 
The hill is about 8,000 ft. high. It 
takes i(> minutes to ascend, by a road 
out in zigzags. On the right is the 
village of To bar, to which the miners 
go in the hot weather. The road leads 
along the \V. side of the hills, to a 
tower 30 ft. high, and some trees. 
Ihcy used to burn lime here. After 
the 0th milestone from Find Dddan 
ytdn, the road begins to descend, and 
instead of barren hills, there are crops 
on both sides. At Choga Saidan Shdli, 
there is a carved stone in a mud house 
on the left of the road, which was 
brought from a village a m. and 4 off, 
and is said to be as old as the time of 


the Pdndus. From this Katdkshlis 
2 m. to the \V. 

Katakxh. — This word signifies in 
Sanskrit “ a side look,” from A'at, “ to 
cover,” and Abulia, “ the eye,” or it 
may mean “ weeping eye,” as Cim- 
j ningham translates it, Arch, ltep., vol. 
i ii., p. 188, as the root Ka( signifies 
also “ to rain.” The road to this place 
is extremely pretty, and passes by the 
side of a clear stream, full of water- 
c* rosscs, which were sown by order of 
a Dep. Com. some 15 years ago, and 
now cluster thickly all along the 
water. The low hills on either side 
arc covered with flowering shrubs. 

On the left of the road, and a J of 
a m. before reaching the Katdksh 
temples, are 2 caves, in which arc 
Shivaitc emblems. Katdksh is mi the 
N. side of the Salt llange, 10 m. from 
Find Dddan, at a height of more than 
2,000 ft. above the sea, and is next 
Jwdlamukht, the most frequented 
place of pilgrimage in the Punjab. 
The Hindu legend i.s that- Shiva wept 
so, oil the death of his wife Sati, that 
his tears formed the sacred pool of 
Puslikara near Ajmir and Katdksh, in 
the Sindh Sugar l)oab. 

The pool at Katdksh is formed by the 
enlargement of a natural basin in the 
bed of the tbiniya Ndlali. Just above it 
stretches a strong masonry wall, 2\ ft. 
thick, and 19 ft. high, which once so 
closely dammed up the stream, as to 
make a large lake ; but the water now 
escapes through the interstices and 
broken masses of the embankment. 
The pool is about 150 ft. long. Cun- 
ningham states that it is 200 ft. long, 
with an extreme breadth of 150 ft. at 
the upper end, and 1)0 ft, at the lower 
end, where it is closed by a low stone 
causeway G ft. broad, with 3 narrow 
openings for the passage of the water. 
The pool is full of little fish, which 
come greedily to feed on crumbs. The 
water is said to be unfathomable, but 
the real depth, where deepest, is only 
18 ft. 

Two old trees of the Dalbevgia Srnoo 
species overhang the pool ; one is 9 ft., 
and the other 7 ft. in circumference. 
There is an arch at the N.E. corner, 
and through it rushes a stream which 
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drains the whole yalley. The pool 
runs N. and S. A few yards from it 
to the S. is the house of RAjA Ram, 
who lives here with Bihari LAI and 
Shankar DAs, who are Kanphattl 
Jogis, and close by is an enormous 
Balbergia Simw, 20 ft, 4 in, round at 
6 ft. from the ground. Ascend now 
by a path which goes S.W., and pass 
on the right the house of GyAn Singh, 
and on the left that of Ilari Singh, 
then traverse a passage cut 10 ft. 
deep in the rock, said to be the work 
of tnc P And us. 

On the left is an immensely thick 
wall of perforated sandstone, which 
looks like the wall of a fortress, 
but is said by the head-man of 
the village to have been an embank- 
ment, to prevent floods on the out- 
side from destroying the tank and 
the buildings round it. There is a 
similar embankment a m. off near 
Dharmajal. Turn now S., having on 
the right, the mansion of JawAhir 
Singh of the Jamun family, and come 
to that of ThAkurdas, built of per- 
forated sandstone. Beyond this and 
S. of the l>ool is the temple of the 
PAndavos, with 6 smaller ones beside 
it. ’ These stand on a natural platform, 
which is 40 ft. higher than the ground 
near the pool. There is nothing very 
remarkable in the principal temple, 
except that it can be ascended by a 
staircase within the wall. The mortar 
of this wall is hardened like iron. 
Snakes arc sometimes found here. 
Thirty-eight steps lead to the 1st 
story, 17 of which are outside, 11 to 
the 2nd, and 11 to the 3rd, in all 60. 
The temple is 45 ft. high to the upper 
platform, where there is the stone 
figure of a lion. The dome and pin- 
nacle are about 14 ft. high. The upper 
platform is 6 ft. sq., and the dome is 
30 ft. in circumference. 

On either side of the principal 
temple are very old and mined smaller 
temples, of which the arch is 9 ft. 
broad and 3 ft. high, Cunningham 
says that he found the remains of no 
less than 12 temples. “ Their general 
style is similar to that of the Kashmir ! 
temples, of which the chief character- 1 
isites are dentils, trefoil arches, arches, | 


fluted pillars, and pointed roofs, all of 
which are found in the temples of 
KatAksh and of other places in the 
Salt Range. Unfortunately these 
temples are so much ruined that it is 
impossible to make out their details 
with any accuracy ; but enough is left 
to show that they belong to the later 
style of Kashmirian architect ure which 
prevailed under the KArknta and 
Varma dynasties, from A.D. 625 to 639; 
and as the Salt Range belonged to the 
kingdom of Kashmir during the 
greater part of this time, I believe 
that these temples must be assigned 
to the period of Kashmirian domina- 
tion. The temples of M allot and 
KatAksh have been described by 
General Abbott.” (Bcng. As. Joum., 
1849, p. 131). (Sec also Cun., vol. ii., 
p. 189). 

General Cunningham’s description 
of these temples, which arc called tSiit- 
Gharn, “ the 7 houses,” is as follows : 
“The central fane of the SAt-Ghara 
group is 26J ft. sq., with a portico to 
the E. of 20 ft. front, and 7 ft. projec- 
tion, which is pierced by a trefoil 
arcli as shown in General Abbott’s 
sketch. On each side, 11£ ft. distant 
and flush with the back wall, there is a 
small temple, 15 ft. sq., with a portico 
7 ft. sq., of which the entrance is a 
cinque-foil arch. On the N. side, 27 
ft. distant, and nearly flush with the 
front wall, there is another small 
temple 1 1^ ft. sq., with a portico of 6 
ft. The corresponding temple on the 
S. side is gone. At 17J ft. to the front* 
there arc ruins of two other buildings 
which are said to have been temples, 
but so little remains that I was unable 
to verify the Brahmanical belief, in 
front of these ruins is the gateway, 17 
ft. sq., with a passage 5J ft. wide, lead- 
ing straight up to the central fane. The 
whole of these temples have been so 
often restored and plastered that they 
have suffered more from the repairs of 
man than from the ravages of time. 
The body of the central fane is now 
altogether hidden by a thick coat i ot 
plaster, the unfortunate gift of Gulab 
Singh.’* 

On a hill to the W., cAlled Kotera, 
there Are some remains of an old forti- 
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fication and of a brick building called 
8 Adhu - K h An ► M ak An r or “ Sadhu's 
house.’* The bricks measure 14 J by 9£ 
by 2£ inches. There appears to have 
been an upper fort 1200 ft. long by 300 
ft, and a lower fort 800 ft. by 450 ft. 
General Cunningham inclines to the 
belief that Kataksh may be identified 
with kSinhapVir, visited by Id wen 
Thsang in the 8tb century A.D, 


ROUTE 27. 

KATAKSH TO MALLOT, MANIKYALA, 
AND RAWAL PINDf, 

The road to Mallot passes first 
through a village at about 2 m. dis- 
tant, where is a house built by Misr 
RAp LAI of Dilwal, treasurer of 
Ran jit, 70 years ago, at a cost 
of 20,000 rs. The large village of 
DilwAl is 2£ m. beyond this. It is 
distinguished by three very lofty man- 
sions. An ascent to the top of one of 
these houses will be rewarded by a 
good view. The hills round are devoid 
of vegetation, but the soil in the valleys 
is rich and pays 14 AnAs a high a. Up 
to this point the road is good, but then 
becomes bad, and grows worse and 
worse, ending in a lofty bill and tracts 
covered with stones. The traveller 
may either ride a pony or be carried in 
a dull. 

After about an hour from DihvAl, 
he will come to the Shhi Gang d, 
a very remarkable spot on the left 
of the road. Large trees overhang 
a clear stream, which in the rains 
becomes a torrent that sweeps all be- 
fore it. This stream passes through a 
gorge. Where the trees are 


tftekest there is a world-old temple 
built of perforated sandstone and with 
mortar, which from age has become 
as hard as a rock. This temple is 
24 ft. sq,, and about 40 ft. high to the 
top of the finial. There are gloomy 
caverns in the hill to the S. of the 
temple, and from thence a steep pitch 
of 1 00 ft. leads down to the stream. 
Over the door of the temple arc marks 
of hands. The chamber contains the 
emblem of Shiva, and outside to the S. 
is another Ling am, and 2 of white 
stone under a tree. Outside is a small 
temple to Devi, to which ascend by 11 
steps. It is S. of the main temple. 
The chamber is 8 ft. 2 in, sq., and facing 
the entrance is an image, 1 ft. 2 in. 
high, of Black Devi, with various 
small figures round it and a sitting 
figure above it, but on the right is a 
unique figure, like that of a Fran- 
ciscan monk, with bare feet and 
monk-like robes. The head has un- 
fortunately been lost, and lias been 
replaced with one of clay. Some 
have supposed that it is a figure of 
Our Lord. It is altogether unlike 
any Indian figure. This and the 
main temple are amongst the most 
ancient-looking in India. The oleander 
and maidenhair fern grow abundantly 
round these temples. 

Beyond this, at £ of a m., is a large 
Muslim tomb, which the people say is 
the tomb of a King. There are some 
smaller tombs about it. Ascend now 
a mountain 1,000 ft. high, and cross a 
vast stony tract to Mallot, which is 
about 12 m. S.E. of KatAksh. 

Mallot , — The word is spelt Malot by 
Cunningham and in the Imp. Gaz., 
but the latter states that “ it was the 
capital of RAjA Mall, mythical ancestor 
of the Janjuah tribe, and a contempo- 
rary or descendant of the MahAbhArata 
heroes.” To reach this place one must 
ascend a rugged rocky mountain about 
900 ft. high, and then pass over an in- 
tolerably stony tract, and after pass- 
ing a thick clump of trees, ascend a 
precipitous scarp of 60 ft. which brings 
one to the plateau on which the fort 
of Mallot stood, and the modern vil- 
lage now stands. It is necessary to 
have a tent pitched here, as them is 
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no T. B. The first thing to be se&i 
is the gateway of the Fort, which 
was built by Malul Singh, 100 years 
ago. when he subdued the Zemindars 
of the place, who had been till then 
independent. This gateway, which 
stands nearly at the E. corner of the 
N. line of defence, 1ms a ruined round 
tower to the E. of it, and 3 more to the 
W. Its N. and S. sides are 57 \ ft. 
long, and its K. and W. sides 31 ft. 
It is built of white sandstone, and is 
20 ft. 10 high, measured inside. The 
N. face has a scarp of 50 ft. below 
it. At 2,000 ft. to the 8. of this j 
gateway arc the Rudd h ist Temple and j 
Entrance Thill. The W. side of the ; 
temple, which is built of red sand- J 
stone, is 20 ft. 8 in. long. It has an 
ornamental window, which is 4 ft. 4 in., 
inside measurement, and 2 ft. 6 in. 
deep and walled up. There is a 
pilaster on either side of the window, 
the semi-circumference of which mea- 
sures 1 ft. 0. The portal of the temple 
is to the 30., and the sill is 5 ft. 4 
from the ground. The height of the 
temple to the top of the cupola is 60 ft. 

6 in. The chamber of the temple is 
18 ft. sq. The space between the 
temple and the Entrance Hill is 56 
ft. 7 in. The Hall is 13 ft. 7 in. wide, 
and has 2 small rooms, with orna- 
mented niches for statues. Above are 
sculptured lions and the legs of kneel- 
ing figures. Outside the W. entrance 
are pilasters, with kneeling figures on 
the capitals. The stone of which the 
building is constructed is red for the 
outside and white for the inside. 

All round the buildings are boulders 
and stones the size of a man’s head, 
sometimes in heaps .several ft. high. 
To the li. of the buildings and at about 
15 yds. from them is a prodigious J 
precipice, one of the highest in the 
Salt Range, from whence the Jhllam 
river may be seen winding its way 
2,000 ft. below. To the N.E. is a lower 
hill, on the top of which is a patrol 
station that was built to prevent salt 
smuggling. 

Cunningham (Arch, Rep., vol. v., 

. 85) identifies Mallot with the Seng. 
o-Pu-lo, or Singhapiira, the capital 
of the Balt Range described by Hwen 


Thsang, who he thinks came to 
it by K&1 Akahar, by which route 
Babar made all his invasions of India. 
He sayR, also, “that the fort is of 
oblong shape, 2,000 ft. from E. to W. 
and 1,600 from N. to S., with a citadel 
on a higher level to the S., 1,200 ft. 
long by 500 broad.” At present there 
are only a few houses near the gate on 
the N., but the internal area is full of 
j ruined houses, and the spur to the N. 
is, also, covered with remains of build- 
ings to a distance of 2,000 ft. beyoml 
the fort. In its most flourishing days, 
therefore, the town and fort of Mallot 
must have had a circuit of not less than 
12,000 ft., or upwards of 2£ m., which 
agrees exactly with the 2J m. circuit 
of Singhapiira as estimated by Hwen 
Thsang. 

The Fort, also, fully justifies his de- 
scription of being difficult of access, 
as it lias precipitous cliffs of from 
100 to 300 ft. high on 3 sides, and 
is protected by a cliff of from 40 to 
50 ft. high, with high stone walls and 
towers, on its only approachable side 
to the N. General Cunningham de- 
scribes these buildings as follows : 
“The temple is a square of 18 ft. in- 
side, with a vestibule, or entrance 
porch, on the E. towards the gateway. 
On each side of the porch there is a 
round tinted pilaster or half pillar sup- 
porting the trefoiled arch. All these 
j trefoiled arches have a T-shaped key* 

I stone two courses in depth, similar to 
those in the temples of Kashmir. The 
four corners of the building outside are 
ornamented with plain massive square 
pilasters, beyond which each face pro- 
jects for 2$ ft., and is flanked by two 
scmi-eireular fluted pilasters support- 
ing a lofty trefoil arch. 

“ On each capital there is a kneeling 
figure under a half trefoil canopy, and 
from each lower foil of the arch there 
springs a smaller fluted pilaster for the 
support of the cornice. In the recess 
between the large pilasters there is 
a highly ornamented niche with a tre- 
foil arch flanked by small fluted pilas- 
ters. The roof of the niche first 
narrows by regular steps, and then 
widens into a bold projecting balcony, 
which supports 3 miniature temples, 
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tlic middle one reaching up to the top temple is just 30 ft. . . . The gateway is 
of the great trefoiled recess. The situated at 51 ft. due E. of the temple, 
plinth of the portico and the lower It is a massive building, 25 ft. by 24 
wall outside are ornamented all round ft., and is divided into two rooms, each 
with a broad band of deep mouldings, 15 ft. 4 in. by 8 ft. 3 in. On each side 
many 2 ft. in height, beneath which is of these rooms to the N. and S. there 
the basement of the temple, still 4 ft. arc highly decorated niches for the re- 
in height above the ruins. ception of statues similar to those in 

‘ The general effect of this facade is the portico of the temple. These niches 
strikingly bold and picturesque. The are covered by trefoil arches, which 
height of the trefoiled arch and the spring from flat pilasters. Each 
massiveness of the square pilasters at capital supports a statue of a lion under 
the corners give an air of dignity to a half trefoil canopy, and on the lower 
the building, which is much enhanced foils of the great arch stand two small 
by its richly fluted semicircular pillars, pilasters for the support of the cornice, 
The effect is rather marred by the in- like those which have been already 
troduction of the two small pilasters described on the outside of the temple, 
for the support of the cornice, as their The roof is entirely gone ; but judging 
bases rest on the evidently unsubstan- from the square shape of the building 
tial foundations of the half foils of the I conclude that it must, have been 
great arch. pyramidal outside, with flat panelled 

“ The exterior pyramidal roof of the ceiling of overlapping stones inside, 
temple has long ago disappeared, but But the base is the most peculiar fea- 
the ceiling or interior roof is still in- ture of the Mallot pilaster. It is 
tact. That of the entrance porch or everywhere of the same height as the 
vestibule is divided into 3 squares, plinth mouldings, but differs entirely 
which arc gradually lessened by over- from them in every one of its details, 
lapping stones. In the temple itself In the accompanying plate I have 
the square is first reduced to an given a sketch of one of these bases 
octagon by seven layers of overlapping with its curious opening in the middle, 
stones in the corners; it then takes the where I thought that I could detect the 
form of a circle, and is gradually re- continuation of the flutes of the shaft, 
duced by fresh overlapping layers But the mouldings of the exterior have 
until the opening is small enough to been so much worn away with the 
be covered by a single slab. This slab weather that it is not easy to ascertain 
has been removed, but all the over- their outlines correctly. The mould- 
lapping layers are still in good order, ings thus cut away are portions of a 
“ The form of the dome appeared to semi-circle, and as the complete semi- 
me to be hemispherical. 1 was unable circle would have projected beyond 
to measure the height, but according to the mouldings of the basement, it 
*ny eye sketch of the fajade the height struck me that this device of removing 
of the cornice above the basement the central portion was adopted to 
is exactly equal to the breadth of the save the making of a projection in the 
temple, that is, just 30 ft. In the in- basement to carry it. The effect is, 
tenor there are 27 courses of stone to perhaps, more singular than pleasing.’’ 
the first overlapping layer of the pen- JCdld Kahdr . — The distance to this 
dentives, which contain 7 more courses, place from Mallot is said to be 12 m., 
At 10 inches to each course the height but from its extreme stoniness and 
°f the interior to the spring of the difficulty it is equal to 18 m, It often 
dome is therefore 28 ft. 4 in., to which rains here at the end of March, with 
must be added 1 ft. 9 in. for the height heavy storms of thunder and lightning, 
of the floor of the temple above the so that the traveller must be prepared 
exterior basement, thus making the for such weather. There is a village 
spring of the dome 30 ft. 1 in. above called Cho where a halt may be made, 
the basement. I believe, therefore, It will take about 4 hours from Mallot 
that the true height of the walls of the to reach the high road, the path being 
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over mountains strewn with stone and 
all but impassable ; the next 2 m. to 
the salt lake of KA1A Kahdr are over 
a good road. There is one pond to 
the right of the road where there are 
very often duck. The Kald Kahar 
lake is covered with hundreds of 
ducks, but it is very difficult to get a 
shot, as when any one approaches they 
immediately go off to the middle of 
the water. The T. B. swarms with 
mosquitoes. It has a garden which the 
Emperor Bdbar ordered to be made. 

In this garden is a stone 16 ft. high, 
on which Bdbar sat. He admired the 
lake, and ordered the garden to be 
made. There is a small platform on 
the top of the stone, measuring 7 ft. 
10 in. tfrom E. to W. and 3 ft. 10 in. 
from N. to S. and 8$ in. high, cut out 
of the solid rock. The ascent is by 12 
steps of unequal height, one being 1 3 in. 
and another 4 in. The lake runs N. 
and S., and there is a small village at 
the N.W. corner. This place would 
be very agreeable to halt at but for 
the mosquitoes, which in the warm 
weather are quite unbearable. Beau- 
tiful peacocks abound. The village at 
the N.W. corner of the lake*, has 400 
houses, of which one-tenth belong to 
Hindfis, the rest to Muslims. From this 
village there is a causeway which runs 
4 am. along the N. shore of the lake. 
In passing by it large flocks of duck, 
cranes, and flamingoes will be seen. 
After passing the causeway the road 
begins to ascend, and crosses hills 
which gradually become more rugged 
and intersected with deep ravines. 
The hills are chiefly of brown and red 
sandstone. 

A journey of 3 hours will bring 
the traveller to the town of Warn, 
which has 4,800 inhabitants. Here 
a halt may be made in a low mud- 
house on the N.W. of the town 
and just outside it, which is the col- 
lege. There are 130 students. 

. The road from Bhon is compara- 
tively level, and 2 hourB will bring 
the traveller to the fine T. B. at Chak- 
rawAl. At these 2 last stations the 
flies and fleas are very troublesome. 
The journey from Chakrawdl to Ma- 
niky&la is about 36 m., and must be 
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made in a carriage. The stages arc as 
follows 


Names of 
| Stages. 

.9 

ft 

Remarks. 

I 

MS. 


1 Durial . 

11 

Between Dhok and Clink 

Dhok . . 

7 

Duulat is the large vil- 

Chak Daulut 

5 

lngoof JAtlf. 

Bant . . 

81 

About a milebefore Bant 

Lohini 

2J 

is Mandra, where the 

Manikyala . 

2 

Trunk Hoad is reached, 

Total . 

— 

a mile after passing 

30 

which the stupa of 
Mauikyala comes in 
sight. 


Maniky&la. — Descriptions of this 
place will be found in Cunningham’s 
M Arch. Rep.” vol. ii. p. 152, and 
Fergusson’s “Hist, of Arch.” p. 79. 
In the latter are views of the Tope. 
This place was first noticed by Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, who published a 
correct view of it, with a narrative of 
his mission to K&bul in 1815. It was 
afterwards thoroughly explored by 
Gen. Ventura in 1830, and an account 
of his investigations was published by 
James Prinscp, m the 3rd vol. of his 
Journal. In 1834 the stupa was ex- 
plored by Gen. Court, and 30 years 
after by Gen. Cunningham. This last 
authority finds it difficult to arrive at 
any satisfactory conclusion regarding 
the date of the great stupa. There 
are coins taken from it of Kanerke 
and Hoerke, which date from the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, but 
with them was found a coin of Yaso 
Varmma, who reigned not earlier than 
720 A.D., and many silver Sassano- 
Arabian coins of the same period. 
Cunningham thinks that the stupa 
may have been originally built by 
Hoerke, who deposited coins of his 
own reign and of his predecessor 
Kanerke, and that the stupa having 
become ruinous was rebuilt in its pre- 
sent massive form by Yaso-Varmma, 
who re-deposited the relic caskets with 
the addition of a gold coin of himself 
and of several contemporary coins of 
Arab governors. This opinion is sup- 
ported by the fact that Hwen Thsang 
does not mention the Stupa (Cun- 
ningham, p, 160). However, 2 Aryan 
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inscriptions were found in the Stupa, of the blood-offering, ” which that pil- 
which might give the date could they grim ignorantly attributed to its being 
be satisfactorily read. stained with the blood of Buddha, 

According to measurements made who, according to a ridiculous legend, 
by the P. W. D. it appears that the is said to have offered his body to 
dome of the stupa is an exact hemi- appease the hunger of 7 tiger cubs, 
sphere, 127 ft. in diameter. The outer The stupa of the body-offering was 
circle measures 500 ft. in circum- opened by Gen. Court, who found in 
fercnce, and is ascended by 4 flights a stone niche, covered by a large in- 
of steps, one in each face, leading to scribed slab, three cylindrical caskets 
a procession path 16 ft. in width, of copper, silver, and gold, one inside 
ornamented both above and below by the other, and each containing coins 
a range of dwarf pilasters, represent- of the same metal ; 4 gold coins of 
ing the detached rail of the older Kanerke were found in the gold box ; 
Indian monuments. in the silver box were 7 silver Homan 

Mr. Fergusson says : “ It is, indeed, denarii of the last years of the lte- 
one of the most marked characteristics public, the latest being M. Antoni us 
of these Gandhara topes, that none of Triumvir, and therefore not earlier 
them possess, or ever seem to have than 43 n.c. The 8 copper coin3 in 
possessed, any trace of an independent the copper box were all lndo- Scythian, 
rail ; hut all have an ornamental belt belonging to Kanislika and his irnmo- 
of pilasters, joined generally by arches diate predecessors, Hema-Kadphises 
simulating the original rail. This can and Kozola-Kadphiscs. 
hardly be an early architectural form, The inscription has been deciphered 
and leads to the suspicion that, in spite and translated by Mr. Dowson, who 
of their deposits, their outward casing made out the date to be the 18th year 
may be very much more modern than of Kanishka, and that it was the record 
the coins they contain.” of the monastery of the Huta-Murta, or 

In the great stupa, which may be *• body oblation,” including, of course, 
called Gen. Ventura’s, that officer the stupa in which the inscription 
found three separate deposits of relics was found. 

at equal distances of 25 ft. from the Cunningham ran trenches across the 
surface and from each other. The first mound, which now represents the mo- 
was at the base of a solid cubical mass nastcry, and brought to light the outer 
of masonry, and contained some Sas- walls and cells of the monks, forming 
sanian coins, one of Yaso-Varmma, a square of 160 ft. In the middle were 
and one of ’Abd’ullah bin HAshim, three small rooms 11 ft. sq., which 
struck at Merv, 685 A.D. ; the second, were probably shrines of statues, and 
at a depth of 50 ft., contained no coins, were certainly destroyed by fire, as 
The principal deposit was at 75 ft., many charred fragments of the pine 
and consisted of a copper vessel, in roofing beams and quicklime, to which 
which was a brass relic casket con- the wrought limestone jambs of the 
taining a vessel of gold filled with a doors had been reduced, were found, 
brown liquid. On the lid was an in- There is a ruined stupa at rather more 
scription, which has not yet bben fully than a m. to the E. of Ventura’s, and 
deciphered, but around it were one one at 3,000 ft. to the N. of the same, 
gold and 6 copper coins of the Ka- and another at 4,500 ft. to the N.N.E. 
iiishka type. of it, all of which have been opened 

At 2 m. , to the N. of Ventura’s and explored and their foundations 
tope is Court's tope. Here the dug up, but without discovering any- 
earth is of a bright red colour, and thing important enough to be placed 
therefore Cunningham identifies this on record. 

stupa with that mentioned by Hwen At 3,200 ft. S. of Court’s stupa 
Thsang as “ the stupa of the body- is a mound in which Court found 
offering;” while at 1000 ft. to the an iron box with a glass prism, and 
of it m Hwen Thsang’s “ stupa 2,000 ft. to the W. of it is another 
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mound where Court found a box with 
a bit of ivory ; a m. to the E. of 
Ventura’s tope is a mound in which 
Court obtained fragments of bronze 
images, and close to it another, which 
ho supposes to have been a monastery ; 
and at 1700 ft. to the N.W. of Ven- 
tura’s tope is another mound, in which 
he found nil urn of baked clay. One 
or two mounds, however, escaped 
Court’s observation, but were ex- 
amined by Cunningham. 

At one of these, rather more than a m. 
flue 8. of Court’s tope, is the mound of 
Son ala Rind , which stands on the 
highest and most conspicuous of all the 
sandstone ridges, and is thickly covered 
with the tombs of Muslims. This 
mound is 118 ft. long, 100 ft. broad, 
and 13 ft. high. At the 8. end Cun- 
ningham found a building 40 ft. sq. ? 
and a red earthenware pot upside 
down, in which was a copper coin of 
the Satrap Jihonia. There was, also, 
a casket, in which was a crystal box 
with a long pointed stopper, and in 
the box was the relic, a very small 
piece of bone wrapped in gold leaf, 
along with a silver coin, a copper ring, 
and 4 small jewels, a pearl, a turquoise, 
a garnet, and a quartz. Tliese with 
the gold-leaf wrapper make up the 
7 precious things which usually ac- 
companied the relic deposits of the old 
Buddhists, and arc still placed in the 
chortem of the Buddhists of Thibet. 
This mound is called Sondla, because 
the 4 umbrellas of its pinnacle still 
showed many pieces of gold-leaf ad- 
hering to the less exposed parts. 

A little to the 8. E., at about 1 ,200 ft., 
is a sandstone ridge, called PaH-lii- 
dv.ru It is covered with Muslim 
tombs, where Cunningham found the 
walls of a monastery 117} ft. long 
from N. to 8., and 07} ft. broad. 
In the centre of the interior quad- 
rangle he found the basement of a 
temple 30 ft. sq., with walls 3} ft. 
thick. His further explorations were 
stopped by a Fakir’s tomb, at which 
lamps are nightly burning, which he 
could not venture to disturb, but he 
says, “ when the tomb shall have dis- 
appeared, I believe that the explorer 
of the Parl-ki-derl mound will find 


the remains of one of the most im- 
portant monuments of Manikydla." To 
the N.K. of this, at a short distance, 
is the mound called Kota-kt-derf, 
which is about 12 ft. high, which Cun- 
ningham excavated without finding 
anything. 

At 2,500 ft. to the N.W. of Sondla 
Pind are the remains of sq. build- 
ings, which were discovered acci- 
dentally by digging in the open 
fields, which had been ploughed over 
for centuries without discovering 
onytlii ng. But a Brahman seeing some 
minute traces of gold-leaf among the 
soil, obtained permission to dig on the 
spot, and found a large room, upwards 
of 15 ft. sq., with a passage 4^ ft. wide 
to the 8. of it. In this room he found 
gold-leaf, and other things which are 
not recorded. There can be little 
doubt that the building was destroyed 
by fire. In another of these buildings 
were found 2 small bronze heads, one 
of them a grotesque-looking face, but 
the other a solid head of Buddha. 
Here Cunningham caused an ex- 
ploration to be made, and found a 
bronze statue of Buddha in the at- 
titude of teaching, 15} in. high. 
Here he excavated 5 complete rooms, 
the largest 35^ ft. by 11 ft. ; the 
second, 16} ft. by 9} ft. ; and the 
other 3 more than 8 ft. sq. While 
excavating, the workmen found a 
large copper coin of Ilema-Kad pluses, 
and a middle-sized copper coin of T»a- 
sodeo. 

Manikydla is said to have its name, 
from one Baja Miin, or Miinik, who is 
said to have built the great stupa, but 
this legend, and also that about the 
city of Mdnikpur inhabited by seven 
demons, who were destroyed by Rasul u. 
son of the Rdjd of 8idlko(;, scarcely de- 
serve mention. The distance of the 
stupa of Manikydla from Lohdni is 2 m. 
The road leads for a few hundred yds. 
along the Grand Trunk Road, and 
then turns N. over rough ground. 
There is a small village called Kalyal, 
with about 50 inhabitants, 3,500 ft. to 
the 8. by W. of the larger village of 
Manikydla, which has about 1,000 
inhabitants. 

The circular gallery which runs 
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round the great stupa is 6 ft. 
2 in. from the ground, anil 10 ft. 
broad. The row of pilasters that go 
round the hemisphere are 4 ft. high. 
The gallery itself is 5 03 ft. 4 in. in 
circumference. The building is made of 
round rough stones, a foot in diameter, 
and the mortar is of an inferior kind. 
The whole was faced with smooth 
stones, all of a dirty grey, almost 
black colour. From the inner line of 
the gallery to the riin of the landing- 
place at top is 9 ft. 4 in. The opening 
or tunnel made by Ventura is on the 
E. side, facing the present path to 
Man iky dla. The stones were not dis- 
turbed, but the tunnel was dug under 
them, and perhaps some under the 
surface of the soil were removed, but 
none above it. There is simply a 
crevice 5 in. broad, between the soil 
and the stones. 

In 1X76, there was an old man 
named Ihlhl Bakhsh, still at Manik- 
yitla, who worked for Ventura, and 
says he got 0 rs. for going into the 
tunnel and being drawn up the well 
by a chain. The people clamber up 
to the top of the stupa, starting from 
the E. side and circling N. and N.W, 
The ascent is not at all difficult for an 
active man. 


I Names of 

I Stations. 

■M i 

to 

Q 

Remarks. 


Miuulra. 
KiwAt . . 

MS. 

9 

Riwutis properly written 


Solum . 

0 

RiMJt, signifying a sarivi. 


Iiiiwal IMndi 

7 

Refreshment rooms, and 


| Total . 

22 | 

cabs in waiting for hire. 



There is on the 1. hand, 1 m. beyond 
lliw&t, a large building at 150 yds. 
from the road. The entrance is by an 
archway on the E. by N. side, which 
is 822 ft. long inside measurement, 
and 28 ft. high to the top of the bat- 
tlements, many of which have fallen. 
Ijhe N. and S. walls are 820 ft. long ; 
the quadruple thus enclosed is full of 
old tombs, mostly ruinous, and devoid 
°f any inscription. Facing the arch- 
way, in the W. wall, is what has been a 
mosque, with 3 arches full of rubbish, 


and the abode of pigeons. About 40 
ft. E. of it, in the S.K. corner of the 
quadrangle, is a domed building 40 ft. 
high, the roof swarming with bats, 
and the ground very filthy. In this 
arc great heaps of earth where people 
have been buried. 

Some stunted old treeB grow in 
the quadrangle, and in the S.W. 
corner is what was probably a 
mosque for women ; it is 2d ft. by 
22 ft., without a roof, and the interior 
choked with rubbish. At 4 m. from 
ltiwat, and 2 m. to the r. of the road, 
is a handsome masonry well, built in 
Ranjit’s time, and there was a Dharm- 
sAla near it which has fallen down. 
At Sohan is a bridge over the river of 
that name, 1,100 ft. long ; there are 15 
arches, and the road over it is quite 
level, it is made of burnt bricks. In 
the ruins the river rises 22 ft., and it 
is so rapid that only with 3 ft. of 
water it is dangerous to cross. 

The station of RAwal Pindi has an 
attractive look. To the X. and N.E. are 
dark mountains. The station itself is 
well clothed with trees, and there are 
many handsome houses ; and to the 
S.W. is the important Fort, with low 
hills and a line of jagged rocks to the 
S.W. Before reaching the station 
there is a tank surrounded by trees, 
with wild duck upon it. 

Itihral Pindi . — This is a municipal 
city, and head-quarters of a district 
which has an area of 6,218 sq. m., and 
a pop. in 1 868 of 711,256 persons. The 
city itself has a pop. (1868) of 19,228, 
the majority of whom are Muslims. 
General Cunningham, Arch. Reports, 
vol. ii. p. 152, says that “ in the exca- 
vations near the Jail several interest- 
ing discoveries were made, of which 
the most noteworthy are an oil-lamp 
of classical shape with an Aryan in- 
scription, said to be now in the British 
Museum, and a cup of mottled sienna- 
coloured steatite, inches in height, 
and 3 inches in diameter, covered 
with a fiat lid. Every year after rain 
coins are found on the site of the 
present cantonment, about the icc- 
pits, the IdgAh, the SAdr BAzAr, and 
the Old Parade. The ground is still 
thickly covered with broken pottery, 
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among which fragments of metal or- 
naments are occasionally discovered. 
During the last 3 years several di- 
drachms of Hippostratus and Azas have 
been picked up on the Old Parade- 
ground, and a didrachm of Apollo- 
dotus has been found in the same 
place.” 

Tradition says that there was a 
large city here 1£ m. long, called 
Gdjiptir. A small village, named 
Gajnc, still exists 3 m. to the N, of 
Rdwal Pindi. Now this Gajipiir 
was the capital of the Bhdtliis before 
the Christian era. The present town 
of Rdwal Pindi is quite modern, 
and was so called by Jhanda Khrin. 
a Ghakkar chief, who restored the 
town of Fathpdr Bdori, which had 
fallen to decay during an invasion of 
the Mughuls in the 14th century. 
The T. B. is close to the Post Office. 
The Church is about 200 yds. from 
the T. 13., and here is Bishop Milman’s 
tomb. The Fort is a little less than 
If m. from the T. B., to the S.8.K., 
and i m. from the Grand Trunk Road. 
To the E. and N. of the fc>. traverse are 
barracks which will hold 1,000 men. 
The verandahs are 10 ft. broiyl. 

The Fort is capable of standing a 
regular siege with heavy guns against 
a hostile European army of 50,000 
men, and would be quite impregnable 
to Natives. The magazine is peculiarly 
well-built, and no light will ever be 
brought into it. It is also protected 
by lightning conductors, and the elec- 
tric fluid would be led through a drain 
into a well 60ft. deep. The smaller ma- 
gazine is 100 yds. to the N., and at the 
N.W. comer of the Fort, outside the tra- 
verse, is a well of unfailing water, 1 50 ft. 
deep. At the N. end are bomb-proof 
houses for the guns of the siege-train, 
each house being 40 ft. long, so that 
it will admit a gun and waggon. 
There are here sonic traction-engines, 
which, however, have not proved a 
success. 

The Fort has irregular sides, the 
W. side being 18 chains long ; the 
N., 24 chains ; the 26 chains ; and 
the E., 19 chains. The barracks are 
built for defence, the walls being 4 ft. 
thick, and the windows protected 


by iron bars as thick as a man's 
wrist. 

St. James's Church is 115 ft. long, 
with an entrance-porch 20 ft. long, 
It is 100 ft. broad at the transepts. 
In this church is a tablet to G. Hut- 
chinson, Colonel of H.M.’s 80th ltegt., 
and Brigadier of the Sind Sdgar dis- 
trict, who died on the 3rd of May, 1859, 
in consequence of exposure to the 
climate during the Mutiny. There is 
also one to M.-General H. M. Cully, 
who, after a career of 59 years in 
India, died on the 21st December, 
1856, when Brigadier of Rdwal Pindi, 
Another tablet is to H. H. Chapman, 
Lt. and Adjt. of the Royal Bengal 
Fusiliers, who fell in action at the 
Ambela Pass on the 15th of November, 
1853, while endeavouring to help a 
wounded brother officer. 

The cantonments lie to the S. of the 
city, from which they are separated by 
the little river Leh ; they cover a space 
3 m. long and 2 m. broad, and the gar- 
rison usually consists of 2 European 
regiments and 1 regiment N.I., a regi- 
ment of Indian cavalry, and 2 batte- 
ries of artillery. There are 3 Ceme- 
teries to the N.W. of the Fort, and 
between it and the T, B. They lie 
close together ; the 1st is behind a 
long hill, and is not well kept ; it is to 
the r. of the road, and some yds. off. 
The other two are divided only by a 
wall. On entering the 2nd, or Pro- 
testant Cemetery, at 83 ft. from the 
gate, in a line with the centre of the 
enclosure, is Bishop Milman’s tomb, 
who caught his death by oyer-fatigue 
and a chill in visiting the battle-field 
of Chilidnwdld, and exertion in hi* 
episcopal duties the next day. Not 
far from it is the tomb of Major A. 
R. Fuller, R.A., Director of Public 
Instruction in the Panjdb, who was 
drowned in crossing a river near 
Rdwal Pindi. There is also the tomb 
of S’adi Gooch, son of Ahmad Bakhsh. 
The city has nothing very remarkable. 
The Public Garden hero is a park of 
40 acres, with a low forest, where no 
one is allowed to cut wood or shoot. 
Hares may be seen sitting by the road* 
side, and will, not stir. 
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ROUTE 28 . 

RAWAL TINDI TO THE MARI HILLS. 

This journey must be made in a post- 
cart. The stages are 


Names of 
Stages. 

s 

Remarks. 

Girl 

MS. 

<il 

A mile beyond Ojri 

Malikpur . . 

51 

pass old cemetery of 

Dithiya . 

5 

GhakkArs on the r. 

Talikah . . 

5 

At 13J ra. pass the 

Trit 

4f 

T. 13. of Banihan on 

Charuprtnl . . 


the far side of the 

Company B: gk 

2 

village of that name. 

MariBrcweiv. 1 

2J 

At Malik pur turn to 



the r. and skirt the 

Total. 

33 

base of the moun- 


tains. At 20 m., at 
a place called Chatr, 

stop to sec the garden. 

Ladies would prefer to ascend in a fjuli, 
the cost of which, including return, is 15 rs. ; 
in this way the journey occupies 12 hrs. 
The Government hill cart costs about 10 rs. 
for each person, and with express 10 rs. 


At the garden at Chatr, opposite 
which is a SarM with two rooms for 
travellers, in April the traveller will 
be able to procure some loquats, a 
delicious yellow fruit the size of a 
walnut, of a subacid flavour, with a 
stone like that of a tamarind. The 
leaf is from 8 in. to 12 in. long. The 
orange trees are in full bloom in April, 
and are 15 ft. high. At Talikah it is 
usual to put on three horses, and the 
miserable creatures arc made to gallop 
up very steep ascents. The road is 
often impeded with strings of carts, 
and spite of the driver’s horn, is cleared 
with difficulty. 

Mari . — This Is the great northern 
Sanatorium of the Panj&b, and the 
summer resort of the Government. 
The site was selected in 1850, and in 
1853 barracks for troops were erected. 
The journey from Rdwal Pindl is 
jnade in 5 hours. The houses are 
built on the summit and sides of an 
Irregular ridge, and command magni- 
ficent views over forest-clad hills into 
deep valleys, studded with villages 


and cultivated fields, with the snow- 
covered peaks of Kashmir in the back- 
ground. The climate is well adapted 
for Englishmen, the lowest recorded 
temperature being 21°; the highest, 
96°. 

There are five hotels, three kept by 
Europeans. The stationary pop. is 
2,346, but in the height of the season 
it rises to 14,000. The station is 
7,507 ft. above the sea-lcvcl. The 
loftiest peaks behind the Sanatorium 
attain a height of 8,000 ft. Notwith- 
standing the elevation, tigers are 
found at the station, and one was 
killed in 1875, by Mr. Irvine of the 
39th, after it had killed 2 men ; pan- 
thers also are numerous, as arc snakes, 
and the python grows to the length of 

14 ft. One of the first things to be 
visited is the Brewery, which was es- 
tablished in 18(50 by Colonel John- 
stone, C.B., Sir It, Montgomery, and 
others. The Man Company took over 
a business which had been established 
by Captain Bevan at Kasault, and 
brought the manager, Mr. Dyer, to 
Mart, but in 1807 Mr. H. Wliymper, 
brother of the celebrated Alpine 
climber, became manager, and he 
succeeded so well that 5, 12, and even 

15 per cent, was paid on the capital, 
and the 100 rs. snares are at 40 pre- 
mium. 

This Brewery has the advantage 
that pumps are not required, the 
water descends from a height of over 
80 ft., and exerts a pressure of 30 lbs. 
on the sq. inch, so that in turning a 
cock the boiler is supplied without 
pumping. Owing to the same cause 
the fire hose will send water over the 
entire building without pumping. . 
There are 4 boilers, of 16, 10, 0, and 5 
horse-power. No two buildings with 
wooden roofs are together, but one 
with corrugated iron roof is inter- 
posed. The fuel is wood, which 
throws out more sparks, and requires 
more stoking, but coal is not pro- 
curable within a reasonable distance. 
The buildings arc all of sandstone. 

The 1st operation is malting, which 
is . properly maltster’s, not brewer’s 
work, but here all the malting is done 
in the brewery. The barley is first 
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screened, and then falls down into 
cisterns about 30 ft. long, where it is 
washed. There arc 3 such cisterns, in 
which 1,300 bushels can be washed at a 
time. The grain then germinates, and 
after drying on kilns is crushed be- 
tween rollers, and is then mashed, 
that is, mixed with warm water, when 
it passes through a cylinder which 
husks it, and the false bottom of the 
cylinder prevents the husk passing. 
The cylinder is Maitland’s patent, 
The starch-likc fluid then passes into 
coppers, of which there arc 3, where it 
is boiled from 2h to 4 hours. These 
are called wort coppers, but wort is a 
sweet solution of malt before hop is 
put in. A packet of hops weighs li 
cwt. Kent and Bavarian hops were 
formerly used ; the former is smaller 
than the Bavarian. You must crush 
the hop before it gives out an aroma. 
The Company have obtained a conces- 
sion from the Maharaja of Kashmir, 
which allows them to grow hops in 
any part of that province. There was 
a difficulty, however, about the terms 
on which the hops were to be de- 
livered, which the author was fortu- 
nate to get settled. 

To prevent accidents a whistle was 
always sounded before working the 
engines. After boiling, the fluid passes 
into hop-backs, large cisterns, of 
which there arc 2, and here the hop is 
cleared out. The cooling operation 
comes next. There are 15 refrigerating 
machines, 2 horizontal made by Mor- 
ton and Wilson, 2 vertical made by 
Lawrence, and 1 horizontal by Ponti- 
fcx. Lawrence’s are by far the test, 
and could do all the work. The cold 
water passes inside pipes and cools the 
wort as it trickles down. 

Fermentation comes next. The beer 
flows into large vats, of which there arc 
6 of 10 ft. diameter, and 2 of 0, all 10 ft. 
high. Yeast is here mixed with the 
beer, and carbonic acid gas is evolved 
and alcohol produced at the same time. 
This gas is heavy and siuks with the 
beer, when that is let out, and unless 
removed by water or other means is 
dangerous. More than one death has 
occurred through the carelessness of 
the men, in going into the vats before 


the gas is removed. The vats ought to 
be thoroughly washed after each emp- 
tying. The beer is then cleansed in 
large easks, that is, the yeast separates 
itself from the beer, and the last opera- 
tion of all is to put hops in the cask, 
which preserves the beer and makes it, 
brisk. The hops are raw. There are 
(1 germinating rooms, each 120 ft. long, 
and drying rooms, in which latter the 
heat is 136°. 

A in. from the Brewery is the Law- 
rence Asyhnti % to which the visitor 
may be carried in a jhampan by Kash- 
miri porters, and may then go on to t he 
Find View and along a lofty precipice 
commanding a magnificent view of 
the Pir Panj&l, which with other 
mountains, is covered with snow up to 
May. The visitor will then arrive at 
the Roman Catholic chapel, which is a 
house belonging to Government. The 
It. Catholics obtained a site, on which 
they intended to build a chapel for 
themselves, but this site was carried 
away by an extensive landslip, which 
also swept away the Bakery ; a rock 
weighing about 100 tons fell on the 
Mall. The English Protestant Church 
was consecrated by Bishop Cotton on 
March 2nd, 18(10, by the name of 
Trinity Church. It holds 39(1 persons, 
and was finished in 1807. It has hand- 
some brass fittings, made at Mari. The 
Tables of Commandments and Belief 
arc in metal, and cost £40 in England. 
The brass lectern cost £45, the brass 
lamps £50, and the rails £50. There 
are only 2 inscriptions, one to Col. 
Davies, under whose supervision (he 
Marl Church was completed, and who 
died in AsAm nS Superintending Engi- 
neer there, in 18(19. The other is to 
Gen. Barstowe, of the Bong. army. 

On the other side of the road from 
the church is Jalidngir’s shop, the 
principal general shop in the Station. 
The balcony round it overhangs a pre- 
cipice of some 100 ft., and some 
years ago the b&z&r below it was ail 
in flames. The visitor may now pro- 
ceed to Government House, which is 
to the N. on very high ground ; to the 
left is the handsome house of Mr. 
Long, the chemist, said to be the best 
built house in Mari. To the N.E, there 
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is a fine view over the Kashmir road 
to Topa. and to the W. is a beautiful 
piece of forest, with splendid tall 
trees, oaks and pines. Here arc also 
2 pools, on which they skate in winter, 
and fine springs of clear water. The 
Club is centrally situated, and has sets 
of rooms, for each of which 5 : rs. a-day 
is oiid. 

A few yards below this is the 
Jlacquet (hurt, and lower still is the 
upper cemetery, now closed. It is a 
rough piece of ground. Ilcrc is the 
tomb of the son of Col. Hugh Troup, 
who died from falling over a precipice 
in 1855. The lower cemetery is far 
more extensive, and is prettier and 
better kept. It is to the S.W., and 
consists of a succession of terraces. 
The descent to the 1st terrace is by 17 
stone steps ; here is buried the ltcv. 
Isaac Cattles, [who died July 20th, 
1857, “of cholera, contracted during 
his devoted ministrations among those 
who were sick and dying of this dis- 
ease.” The descent to the 2nd terrace 
is by 10 stone steps, and to the 3rd by 
12. Many officers of Highland regts. 
and others arc buried here, as is Mr. 
McEwan, malt ster to the Mari Brewery 
Co., who died in July, 1887. The 4th 
terrace is reached by descending 12 
steps, and the 5th by the same number. 
Here is a tomb to 14 men of the (>th 
1 loyal Regt. who died at Mari during 
the cholera epidemic of 1872. 

The rides and walks are very beau- 
tiful. 


ROUTE 20. 

MARI TO SHItiNAGAR IN KASHMIR. 

The stages on this route are as fol- 
lows : — 


Names of Stages. 

5 

Remarks. 


MS. 


Mari .... 

...... 

Height above 

Deval . . . . 

12 

sea level 

Kohala 

9 

7,457 ft. 

Chatr-Kelas . . . 

9 


Rani . 

12 


Tandnli . . . . 

13 


tiarhi . 

13 


Ilatti . . . . 

10 


Uhnkoti 

15 


Uri .... 

10 


Nauslialmi . 

14 


Hurumtila . . . 

9 


Patau .... 

14 


Slmnagar . . . 

17 

Height above 



sea level 

Total . 

103 

5,235 ft. 


The road to Dcval descends the 
whole way through a forest of oaks 
and pines, and is from 10 to 12 ft. 
iH’oad. The traveller will turn to the 
right of the Post Oillcc and pass 
the Secretariat and Telegraph Ollice, 
down to the Cricket Ground, 3 m., 
then pass the Gary *11 ridge on the 
right, and then Ohumhirl, where Brit- 
ish troops encamp in the hot weather. 
The road then passes along the right 
side of the Kancr valley, the scenery 
all the way being very beautiful. 

The bariglA at Dcval lias 4 sets of 
apartments, and commands a fine view. 
Supplies and carriage are abundant. 
To Kohala, the road still descends till 
near the (5th m., when it turns to the 
right and enters the valley of the Jhi- 
lam, which is now seen on the right, 
and continues to be seen as far as Ba- 
ramilla. About 1£ m. before reaching 
the T. B. at Koh&la, the Knner is 
crossed by a suspension bridge. The 
T. B. is on a plateau 150 ft. above the 
road. It is exactly like that at Deval. 
It is very hot from its low position in 
a deep valley. The journey to Chatr, 
like that of the preceding stage, is hot, 
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as the road is exposed to the sun, of reeds and lotus flowers, which may 
The Jhilam is crossed in this stage by once have been a lake. The road then 
a fine suspension bridge, which was turns to the right to a very steep and 
finished in 1871, and on which a toll is narrow valley, crossing by a bridge a 
charged. stream, from which is a rough ascent. 

After passing this bridge the road From this it winds into another valley, 
enters the territories of the Mahdrdja where there arc some rough ascents 
of Kashmir. Chatr is a small village, and descents. After the junction of 
The T. B. is 150 ft. above the river, and the Kishnganga, the Jhilam is called 
has 4 rooms below, with an open VeduBhta, and becomes narrower and 
verandah, and 2 above with a similar rougher. The roar and foam of its 
verandah in front. There is a Khdnsd- waters increase as far as the Bdrambla 
m&n here, who can cook. The march Pass, and from thence the stream be- 
to Rdrii is also a hot one. Just below comes broad and smooth, 
the T. B. at Chatr the road descends The T. B. at Gar hi is on the opposite 
and passes the Agar river, which is side of a wide mountain torrent, the bud 
unbridged, and is sometimes so swol- of whichisbriclgedbylongpolescovered 
lenby rain that it cannot be crossed with planks, fastened at each end with 
for hours ; 2 other smaller streams are wooden pegs. In the adjoining stream 
crossed, and the road continues up the are pools, in which fish may be taken, 
valley of the Jhilam, only a few feet On leaving theT. B. at Garhi, there is 
above the river the whole way. There a steep and rough ascent for £ of a m., 
are other streams, but they are well with a corresponding rough descent to 
bridged. a bridged torrent, with a still rougher 

Bant is a very small village. The ascent on the other Bide. Then the 
T. B. is about 150 ft. above the road passes through a forest of pine 
Jhilam, and is like that of Chatr, only and oak, on the grassy mountain side, 
without an upper story. Opposite this with some easy ascents. At 6 m. from 
is a gorge, along which the Nain Sukh, Hatti there is a fine cJianar or “ plane 
“ Eye’s Delight,” rushes with a loucl tree,” with a clear stream, where a halt 
noise to meet the Jhilam a For 3 m. may be made for breakfast. Just bo- 
the road from HAru to Tandali runs yond there is a rough descent, and 
along the Jhilam, then rises to the vil- another to a small unbridged stream, 
lage of Amou on the top of a spur whence is a long ascent to the top of a 
from the hills. At the end of a spur spur called Koh Dandar. Thence 
the road turns to the right and dc- there is a very steep descent down the 
sccnds 2 m. to the Jhilam. At 5 m. grassy side of the mountain. The path 
from It&ni the Kishnganga river joins is 1000 ft. above the river, and so steep 
the Jhilam on its right bank. On the is the slope that a stone set rolling 
left bank is the town of Mu^afEardbdd. will descend into the water. In 1875 
Towards the end of the march a pretty an officer’s horse was killed at this 
waterfall is seen. The T. B, at Tan- spot, having polled down the whole 
dali is on the river’s edge, and sur- way into the river, 
rounded by mountains clothed with The T. B* at Chakoti is on the moun- 
f orests. It is a pretty spot. A Niiw&b tain’s side, with a small cool Btrcam 
resides in the village, wno is courteous below it. The next march is the longest 
to strangers. Garht is a very small and the moBt fatiguing of the whole 
village. The T. B. is only a few feet route. A short way from Chakoti 
above the river. . there is a long easy descent to a 

The march to Hatti is exposed to bridged mountain stream, which falls 
the morning sun. The road continues in cascades down a rocky wooded 
along the river for 2 m., then there is gorge ; then there is a Btccper and 
a short ascent and descent. A rough rougher ascent to level ground, where 
path then leads up to a gap in the on the left is a ruined mosque of 
spur which crosses the road. This deoddr wood, beautifully carved. After 
path descends into a little plain full ( a level m. there is another descent to 
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a bridged stream, beyond which there 
is a very long and occasionally very 
steep ascent, with a fairly easy descent 
to the village of Harusar, just below 
which is a wide stream, which, how- 
ever, is bridged. At £ a m. further on 
is another stream, which also is 
bridged, and as it is a cool and shady 
pin ;c, a halt is usually made for break- 
fast. The fort of Uri is seen at 2 m. 
off. 

Uri is a very small town on the 
side of the hill to the right. The Jhi- 
lam flows to the N. through a deep 
rocky gorge, boiling and foaming with 
a deafening noise. Near the old stone 
fort and a little way up the stream, 
them is a curious rope bridge. The 
T. B. is halfway between the town 
and the fort. Instead of going to Nau- 
shahra, the old halting place, the 
usual plan is to go to Rdmpxir. The 
Bcenery here is grander than any yet 
seen. A rough descent leads to the 
Shdh Kdkutah, a bridged stream. 
After a long bend the road descends 
once more into the Jhilam valley, on 
the opposite side of which is seen a 
Sard! built by the Mughuls, and now 
ruined. The bed of the Jhilam here 
contracts, and the river rushes along 
it with a thundering sound. Halfway 
on the right, in the dense forest, is an 
ancient ruin covered with ivy, called 
Pdndugafh. It has an arched entrance, 
from which a massive flight of steps 
leads to a central building. The T. B. 
at RAmpdr is beautifully situated in 
an open space in the forest. It has 0 
sets of rooms, with an open verandah 
along the whole front. 

The road from Rdmpiir to Bdrannila 
crosses the bridged stream of the 
Harpat Kai, and a m. further on is a 
fine old stone temple, which is much 
resorted to by Hindu pilgrims, and at 
which an annual mela, or “fair,” is 
held. The ascent of the Bdramtila 
Pass is steep, but only occupies a £ of 

hour. From the top of the Pass 
there is a fine view over the vale of 
Kashmir. 

. B&ramiila the traveller is fairly 
® m * T * 14 is a town of 800 houses, 
and according to the census of 1873, 
nas 4,474 inhabitants on the right 
{Panjib— 1888.] 


batik of the Jhilam. The houses are 
of deoddr wood, and several stories 
high, with pent roofs covered with 
birch bark, and overlaid with earth, 
which is usually covered with grass 
and flowers. It is said to have been 
founded by Hushki, an Indo-Scytliian 
king, and to have been formerly called 
Huslikipiir. The J hi lam is here spanned 
by a wooden bridge of eight piers. At 
its right end is a Sard! built by the 
Mugliuls. now in ruins. At two m. 
from Bdrannila is the temple of Pan- 
drithdn. This word is said to be a 
corruption of Puram Adi fcsthdn. This 
place was once the capital of Kashmir, 
and contained afamous shrine, in which 
Ashoka placed a tooth of Buddha. The 
temple stands, as it has always stood, 
in the centre of its tank, but the over- 
flow drains having been choked, it can 
now only be approached by swimming, 
or in a boat. It seems to have had a 
third story to its roof, but that lias 
fallen. The lower part of the building 
exhibits all the characi eristic features 
of the style in as much perfection as 
in any other known example. 

From Bdramdla the sanatorium of 
Ghilmarg may be visited. The distance 
by the riding road is 18 m., and by the 
footpath 14. The journey occupies six 
hours, and carriage must lie paid for 
at the rate of a stage and a half. 
Gulmarg, “ Rose meadow,” is 3,000 ft. 
above Shrinagar, and is much resorted 
to in July and August. The house 
accommodation consists only of log 
huts, but there are many beautiful 
spots for pitching tents. It is simply 
a mountain down, intersected by a 
stream and covered with flowers of: 
all colours. The climate is cool, 
bracing, and salubrious, but no sup- 
plies are procurable at the spot except 
milk and butter. 

From Bdrannila the traveller may. 
if he prefers it, proceed by boat 
to Shrlnagar, up the Jhilam. The 
voyage occupies 20 hours. The 
dung ah, or “boat,” is towed by the 
crew, which generally consists of four 
persons. of whom two remain in the 
boat, one to steer, and the other to 
cook. The fare is 2 rs., or £ a rupee 
to each of the crew. There is a ughter 
s 
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boat called a Shihdri in daily use by 
the English visitbrs. It is generally 
manned by six men, and is fitted with 
cushions. The crew are paid 3 rs. a 
month, and 8 dnas for the boat. When 
boats are taken out of Shrinagar, the 
crew have J an ana per diem, per 
man. The traveller will do well to 
engage two boats, one for his servants 
and baggage, the other for himself. 

At six hours from Bdramilla, the 
town of Sopur is reached. It is built on 
both sides of the river, with a connect- 
ing bridge, and has 3,973 inhabitants. 
Here there is excellent fishing for the 
maltsev, which is a very handsome 
fish, growing to the weight of 20 or 
30 lbs., and giving good sport. Just 
above Sopdr is the Waldr Lake, the 
largest piece of water in Kashmir. 
It extends 10 m. by 0, and the JMlam 
flows through it. Sudden squalls are 
frequent, and in one of them Guldb 
Singh, with a fleet of 300 boats, was 
nearly drowned, and the boats were all 
wrecked. The boatmen, therefore, in 
general prefer to go by a canal, which 
enters the S. side, and after winding 
through miles of marshy ground 
swarming with mosquitoes re-enters 
the Jhilam. * 

Should the traveller prefer to go by 
land, he will have an easy journey 
along a level road, and pass through 
lovely scenery. The city of Patan by 
the census of 1873 has 50,084 in- 
habitants. 

Shrinagar, which is also said to be 
called Siiryanagar, “ The city of the 
sun,’ 1 is the capital of Kashmir, and 
contains, according to the census of 
1873, 132,681 inhabitants. Of these 
92,766 are Muslims, 39,737 are Hindtis, 
and 178 belong to other castes. Troyer, 
in his “ Bdjd Tarangini,” vol. ii., p. 
340 , says “ J'ai dejd fait remarquer 
que la ville de Crinagar b&tie par le 
roi A$oka ne l’a pas 6td sur le terrain 
oil se trouve la capitale mode rue dc 
ce nom. La fondation de celle-ci est 
gdndralement attribute d Pravarasdna, 
qui vdcut dans le 11* si&cle de notre 
£rc.” But Ince says it was built in the 
beginning of the sixth century a.d. 
It extends along both sides of the 
Jhilam about 2 m. and though it stands 


about 5,676 ft. above the sea, it is sur- 
rounded by swamps, which make it 
unhealthy. The Jhilam is here about 
the width of the Thames at Kingston, 
with a similar current ; It is much 
more important as a thoroughfare than 
any of the streets, indeed there are 
but one or two streets on which there 
is traffic. The two parts of the city 
divided by the river are joined by 
seven bridges, the Amiri Kadal, the 
Hubba Kadal, the Path Kadal, the 
Zaina Kadal, the Ali Kadal, the Nuya 
Kadal, and Safa Kadal. 

The river is 88 yds. broad, and 
18 ft. deep ; it was formerly embanked 
with rectangular blocks of limestone, 
but some of the embaukment has been 
washed away. There are some fine 
flights of steps descending to the river ; 
there are also several canals, of which 
the Sant-i-kul, the Kut-i-kul, and the 
Nali Mar are the chief. The banghh 
for visitors are all on the r. bank of 
the river, and are built in orchards 
above the city in 2 ranges ; the lower 
range, commencing 400 yds. above the 
Amiri Kadal Bridge, is for bachelors, 
and contains 4 houses standing in 3 
orchards, called Tara Singh Bdgh or 
Garden, Gunnuk Singh Garden, and 
Hari Singh Garden. The upper range, 
commencing £ m. above the lower, is 
for married people ; it is built in the 
Munshl Bdgh, and consists of 16 
detached houses, and three raised 
terraces, in each of which are 6 sets 
of quarters of 3 rooms each ; these 
are all rent free, but the Mahdrdjd 
reserves the right of retaining any for 
special visitors. 

The Post -Office is in the lower 
range. The Native Agent, Baba 
Amarndth, is appointed by the 
Mahdrdjd to attend to European 
visitors ; bis office is at the river end 
of the Poplar Avenue, and is called 
the Bdbd kd Daftar. The rules for 
visitors, published under the sanction 
of the Panjdb Government, require 
most careful attention, and are aB 
follows 

1. Visitors wishing to visit the Fori 
and Palace are required to give notice 
of their intention on the previous day 
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to the B&bii deputed to attend on 
European visitors. 

2. Visitors about to proceed into the 
interior, and wishing to be supplied 
with carriage, are requested to com- 
municate with the B&bu at least 30 
hours before the time fixed for their 
departure. Failing this notice the 
Bdbfi cannot be responsible for the 
supply of carriage in proper time. 

3. Cows and bullocks are under no 
circumstances to be slain in the terri- 
tories of H.H. the MahdrdjA. 

4. Visitors are not permitted to take 
up their abode in the town, in the 
Diliiwar Kh&n B&gh, or in the gardens 
on the Dal Lake, viz,, the Nish&t 
and Shdlimdr gardens, and the 
Chashmd Shdhi. The Nasim Bdgh 
is available for camping. The fixed 
camping places in S hit n agar are as 
follows : — the Kdm, Munshl, Hari 
Singh, and Chindr Bdghs. 

5. Servants of visitors found in the 
city after dark, and any servant found 
without a light after the evening gun 
has fired, will be liable to be appre- 
hended by the police. 

6. Servants of visitors found resort- 
ing for purposes of nature to places 
other than the fixed latrines will be 
liable to punishment. 

7. Grass-cutters are proliibited from 
cutting grass in or in the neighbour- 
hood of the gardens occupied by 
European visitors. 

8. All boats arc to be moored on the 
left bank of the river, and no boatmen 
are allowed to remain at night on the 
right bank. 

9. When the Dal Gate is closed no 
attempt should be made to remove 
the barrier or to lift the boats over the 
band to or from the lake. 

10. Visitors are not permitted to 
shoot in the tract of country extend- 
ing along the lake from the Talcht-i- 
Sulaimdn to the Shdlimdr gardens, 
which is a preserve of H.H. the 
Mahdrdjd ; shooting on the tracts 
marginally noted, which are private 
property, iB also prohibited. 



11. Visitors are prohibited from 
shooting the heron in Kashmir. 

12. Fishing is prohibited at the 
places marginally noted, as also 
between the 1st and 3rd bridges in 
Shrinagar. 

Marginal note. — Marttaiul, Vemeg, 

AnantnAg, Devi, Khairbhawani. 

13. Houses have been built by H.H. 
the MiiMr&jA for the accommodation 
of visitors. Those in the Munshi 
Bdgh being set aside for the use of 
married people, and those in the Hari 
Singh Bdgh for bachelors. With the 
exception of the houses reserved by 
H.H. for the private guests, and those 
reserved for the Civil Surgeon, dis- 
pensary, and library, all the houses are 
available for visitors, and are allotted 
by the Bdbti. 

14. Married visitors are allowed to 
leave the houses occupied by them for 
a term of 7 days without being re- 
quired permanently to vacate the 
! same. After the expiration of that 
period the Bdbu is empowered to 
make over the premises to another 
visitor requiring house accommoda- 
tion ; any property left by the former 
occupant being liable to removal at 
the owner’s risk. Bachelors are 
allowed to leave their houses for a 
period of 3 days subject to the same 
conditions. 

15. Visitors are required to conform 
strictly to all local laws and usages. 

16. In all matters where they may 
require redress, and especially on the 
occurrence of robberies, visitors are 
informed that they should refer as 
soon as practicable to the officer on 
special duty. 

17. Visitors are particularly re- 
quested to be careful that their ser- 
vants do not import into, or export 
from, the Valley articles for sale on 
which duty is leviable. The baggage 
of visitors in not examined by the 
Mah&r&j&’s Customs officials, and in 
return for this courtesy it is expected 
that any evasion of the Customs 
Regulations will be discountenanced. 

As many journeys will be made in 
boats, it is necessary to state that a 
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Dungah will be paid at 15 rs. a month, 30 ft. wide. On the N. side, the 
including the crew. Kutikiil Canal, and on the E. side 

The river view 'of the city is very the Jhilam. On one of the bastions 
picturesque. Each house is built in- overlooking the river are the n pa in- 
dependently, and varies in height, meats which used to be inhabited by 
form, and material, but nearly all the the Minister, Kirpii llam. Below is 
houses agree in having low sloping the treasury, and next is the audience 
roofs, with projecting caves and many chamber, called the Bang Mal.iall, a 
windows in front, protected by wooden room painted. Below it is 
wooden lattices of ingenious patterns, the Gol Gajh, or “round house,” the 
Each house is based on a solid stone finest modem building in the city, 
wall, sometimes of rough masonry, in which the M&hArajil gives his 
sometimes of cut stone brought from receptions. Close to this is the 
the old Hindu temples. This wall is Mahdrdj ka Mandir or “ King’s Tcm- 
raised above the level of the highest pie,” which is covered with gilt 
floods. Above it is a wood and brick copper plates. 

building of 2, 3, or 4 stories, in many The principal entrance to the Palace 
cases projecting some feet over the is from the river bank, whence a 
river. This upper structure is some- broad flight of wooden stairs leads to 
times of brick pillars, on which all the terrace, on which the fort is. 
above rests, filled in with looser brick- After seeing the fort, the next visit 
work. Sometimes the frame is of may be to the Shekh Jidyh , which is 
wood, and these kinds of buildings below the bachelors’ range of houses, 
are said to resist earthquakes, which In this garden is the old Residency, 
often occur in Kashmir, better than now used as a church. The Cemetery 
more solid masonry. is at the S. corner of the garden, ami 

“The view of these buildings,” says on the 1. as you enter. It is en- 
Mr. Drew (p. 184), 44 unevenly regular, closed by a railing of wood, and 
’but for that very reason giving in the was consecrated in May, 1865, by the 
sunlight varied lights, and depths of Bishop of Calcutta, Here is buried 
shadow; of the line of them broken Lieut. Thorpe, of the 811th Regt., 
with several stone Ghdfs thronged who wrote a pamphlet against the 
with people, that lead from the river Kashmir Government, and died suri- 
up to the lanes of the city; of the denly after ascending the TakhtiSulai- 
mountain ridges showing above, in mdn. The Kashmir Government asked 
form varying as one follows the for a commission of inquiry, but the 
turns of the river ; of the stream body having been already examined 
flowing steadily below, with boats of by Dr. Cayley, who reported that 
all kinds coming and going on it, is death was owing to rupture of the 
one of remarkable interest and heart, the commission was annulled, 
beauty. From a tower or hill com- Opposite to the Whckh Bdgb is the 
manding a bird’s-eye view, the site is Bdrahdarf, which the Mahdrdjd some- 
still more curious, because of the times assigns to distinguished guests, 
great expanse of earth-covered roofs, The visitor may then go on to the 
which at certain seasons are covered Poplar Avenue, which begins near 
with a growth of long grass that the Amiri Kadal Bridge, behind 
makes the city look as green as the the Bhejch Bdgli, and ends at the 
country." Suntikiil or “apple-tree” canal. 

Public buildings in the city are not This avenue was planted by the 
of very great importance. The Fort Sikhs, and is lira, long and 56 ft. 
contains the Palace , and is of stone, wide. 

and 400 yds. long by 200 wide. It is The Amiri Kadal Bridge may then 
called the Shir Garh, and lies N.W. be visited. A description of it will 
and S.E. The walls are 22 ft. high, apply to the 6 other bridges. The 
and are strengthened by bastions. On piers are composed of ‘large cedar 
the S. and W. sides there is a ditch, trees from 16 to 20 ft. long and 3 ft. 
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in diameter, placed one over the 
other. Large lime trees grow from 
this foundation and shade the bridge. 
The cross beams, on which passengers 
tread, arc so loosely joined that the 
river can bo seen through them. On 
these, huts and booths have been built. 
According to Baron Hugel, p. 117, 
these bridges were built by the Mus- 
lims. 

The Shdh I fa mad an, Manque is 
just below tin; Fath Kadal. It is 
nearly a «q., and within the roof is 
supported by slender pillars. Outside 
and about half-way up the wall are 
balconies ornamented with wood 
carving, and the roof is supported 
by dwarf pillars. The roof of the 
temple projects over the outer 
walls, and has hanging bolls at the 1 
corners. The summit rises in pyra- 
midal form, and terminates in a "gilt 
ball. The Persian inscription inside 
is in praise of Shah Hamad dn the 
Fakir, to whom the mosque is dedi- 
cated. The mosque is built of cedar, 
as are most of the mosques in 
Kashmir. From the top is a magnifi- 
cent view over the city. 

The Jiagh l JUldwar Khdti is 6 
minutes' walk from the Ghdt, ad- 
joining the Shah Hamaddn, and can 
be reached by water. It is 128 
yds. long and 70 wide, and at it in 
1835, Hugel, Vigne, and Hender- 
son stayed. The buildings at that 
time were 2 little low sq. houses, 
in front of one of which Baron 
JIUgel pitched his tent. He speaks 
of the walls as composed of 
beautiful openwork lattice carving, 
through which the air entered at every 
crevice, and windows were pierced on 
all the 4 sides.” Baron Hiigel was 
there in November, and said he could 
not sleep for the piercing cold. 

. ~ ear ty opposite the Shdh Hamaddn 
is the new or stone mosque, which is 
now used only as a granary. It was 
ouilt by Niir Jahdn of polished lime- 
stone, and was once a very fine build- 
* n S » faside it measures 60 yds. long 
and 80 wide, which space is divided 
into passages by 2 rows of massive 
arches. 

The visitor will now ascend the Hari 


• : Public Buildings . 

Parhat or Koh i Mahr&n , an isolated 
hill 250 ft. high, which is 2£ m. from 
the bachelors’ quarters, on the N. out- 
skirts of the city. The road is through 
the Poplar Avenue, and over the 
bridge at the upper end, which crosses 
the Suntikhl Canal, then turns to the 
left through the village of Drogjan at 
the Dal-kd-Darwdzah, or “ gate of the 
city lake.” Thence proceed along the 
causeway lined with poplars, which 
separates the lake from the canal, then 
cross the high bridge over the Mdr 
Canal, which flows from the lake 
through the N. half of the city. 
After 30 yds. turn to the right into 
an open space, and then go N. to 
the principal gateway in the wall 
round the hill, which is called the 
Kdti Darwdzah. Over this is a Per- 
sian inscription, which states that the 
stone wall, as well as the fort, were 
built by Akbar, in 1590 A.D., at a cost 
of a million. The wall is 3 m, long, 
28 ft. high, and 13 ft. thick. At every 
50 yds. there are bastions, 34 ft. high. 
The Kdti Darwdzah is on the S.E., 
and on the opposite quarter is the* 
Sangin, while the Bachi Gate is on 
the W. 

The Fort was built by Akbar to 
overawe the capital after a revolt. 

By the road which begins on the N. 
side of the hill, the visitor may ride 
up to the fort ; that which commences 
on the S. face can only be passed on 
foot. In this fort Zamdn Shdh was 
for a time imprisoned. From the top 
of the hill the city is seen spreading 
out on the S. On the S.K. is the 
Takjjt i Sulaimdn, and on the E. the 
City Lake. On the S. side of the hill 
is the 8 brine of A klLtiad Mtild Shdh , 
a spiritual guide of Jahdngir, in 
which notice some finely wrought .. 
black marble, while the gates are made 
of a single stone and polished like a 
mirror. On the W. is the Shrine of 
Shdh Hamza, styled Makhdiim Sdljib. 
On the N, side is a mass of rock, 
which the Hindiis have covered with 
red pigment, and make it a place 
of worship for Vishnu. 

The next day may be spent in a 
visit to the Takht i Sulaiman, which 
is behind the married quarters. It 
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rises to 1,083 ft. above Shrfnagar, and 
6,263 above the sea. There are 2 
roads to the top, but that to the E. is 
fit only for good walkers, being very 
rough. The visitor will, therefore, 
proceed by the W. road, which was 
made by GulAb Singh, and is com- 
posed of wide stone steps, which ex- 
tend nearly all the way. The steepest 
parts are the first hundred yds., and 
the last 20. The sieps arc in 3 flights, 
At the end of the 1st is a level piece 
50 yds. long, and at the end of the 
2nd another level piece 70 yds. long. 
Ladies have ridden up to the last 
20 yds., but it is safer for them to 
ascend backwards in jhdmpans. 

On the summit is a tivddhiet Temple . 
The Hindus call it Shankar AchArya. 
It is built of masses of rock, according 
to Baron Hiigel, but according to a 
more accurate authority, it is raised 
on an octagonal base of solid masonry, 
the top of which is reached by 30 
steps, the first 12 of which lead to an 
aTchway 6£ ft. high and 1 ft. 10 in. 
wide. Beyond this archway is another 
flight of 18 polished limestone steps, 
each 8 ft. long, 1ft. wide, and 1ft. 
high. On either side of this steps is a 
balustrade. 64 ft. high, of the same 
material. Outside the temple is a 
stone pavement 9 ft. wide, round 
which is a stone parapet 4£ ft. high, 
now much ruined. 

The interior of the temple is circular, 
and 14 ft. in diameter, and 11 ft. high. 
The walls are covered with gypsum, and 
4 octagonal limestone pillars support 
the roof. In the centre of the chamber 
is a stone platform, of ft. sq. and 1 ft. 
high. On this is a black Lingam. On 
one of the 2 pillars on the left are 
Persian inscriptions, which state that 
the idol was made by KAjA Hashti in 
the 54th year of the Samwat, or 1937 
years ago. Near the temple are ruins 
of other buildings. The view from 
the top commands nearly the whole 
valley, with , the windings of the 
Jhilam, which are said to have sug- 
gested the shawl patterns. The temple 
is said to have been built by Jaloka, 
eon of Ashoka, in 220 B.O. 

The City Lake, or 'Lai, is on the 
JUS. side of the cityyand is 6 m. long 


and 24 broad, with an average depth 
of 1 0 ft. This is the lake of which wc 
read in “ Lalla Bookh ” (see p. 295): — 

Who lias not heard of the Vale of Kashmir, 
With its roses the brightest the earth ever 
gave, 

Its temples, and grottoes, ami fountains as 
clear 

As the love-lighted syes that hang over 
their wave ? 

Oh, to see it at sunset— -when warm o'er the 
Lake, 

Its splendour at parting a summer eve 
throws, 

Like a bride, full of blushes, when ling’ringto 
take 

A last look of her mirror, at night ere she 
goes I— 

When the shrines through the foliage are 
gleaming half shown. 

And each hallows the hour by some rites of 
its own. 

Here the music of prayer from a minaret 
swells, 

Here the Magian his urn, full of perfume is 
swinging, 

And here at the altar a zone of sweet bells 
Round the waist of some fidr Indian dancer is 
ringing. 

The water of the lake is beautifully 
clear, and comes partly from springs 
and partly from a mountain stream 
which enters the N. side. The follow- 
ing places which are Around the lake 
should be visited : — 

1. Naitridyar . 

2. Cftandr Bdgh. 

8. Drogjun. 

4. Hazratbal. 

5. Nanim Bdgh* 

6 . Isle of Chan dr*. 

7. Shdlamar Bdgh . 

8 . M *hdt Bdgh . 

9. C'haehmah 8k AM . 

Naiwidyar.~ At this place there is 

a stone bridge with 3 elegant arches ; 
a marble slab on the middle arch 
has a Persian inscription respect- 
ing the construction of the bridge. 
200 yds. above is the ruined mosque of 
Hasan AbAd, built by the Shi’ahs in 
the time of Akbar, of bricks and 
mortar faced with limestone, which 
Mi An Singh the Sikh governor carried 
off to construct the Bteps at the Basant 
BAgh. A m. beyond ,the Naiwidyar 
will be seen some of the floating 
gardens, which cover a large pert ot 
the lake in this direction. The way 
these gardens are formed will be found 
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in Moorcroft, vol. ii., p. 137. “ The 

roots of aquatic plants growing in 
shallow places are divided, about 2 ft. 
under the water, so that they com- 
pletely lose all connection with the 
bottom of the lake, but retain their 
former situation in respect to each 
other. When thus detached from the 
soil they arc pressed into somewhat 
closer contact, and formed into beds 
of about 2 yds. in breadth, and of an 
indefinite length. The heads of the 
sedges, reeds and other plants are 
now cut off and laid upon its 
surface, and covered with a thin coat 
of mud, which at first intercepted in 
its descent, gradually sinks into the 
mass of matted roots. The bed floats, 
but is kept in its place by a stake of 
willow driven through it at each end, 
which admits of its rising and falling 
in accommodation to the rise or fall 
of the water.” 

The Chandr Jidgh is on the left bank 
of the ** apple-tree canal,” which joins 
the lake to the Jhllam. There is a 
beautiful grove of plane trees here. 
It is reached in about 20 minutes, from 
the Ghdt at the Shir Garh. 

is reached in 3C> minutes 
from the same place. It is a small 
village, with nothing remarkable ex- 
cept flood gates, which close of them- 
selves when the water of the river 
rises to a certain height. The gate 
here called the Dal ka Darwdzah is 
much resorted to for bathing and fish- 
ing. The water is from 15 to 40 ft. deep, 
and abounds with fish resembling trout. 

Haxrathal is a large village on 
the W. side of the lake. It may 
be reached in half an hour from 
Naiwidyar. Along the whole front is 
a handsome flight of stone steps. 
There is a shrine here, in which a hair 
said to have been in Muhammad’s 
beard is exhibited in a silver box. 
There are 4 annual festivals, and 
thousands resort to this place to see 
the Mil i Mubdrak or “ blessed hair.” 
The chief festival is in August. 
Formerly the feast of roses was one 
of the most distinguished of these 
festivals, and it was at this feast that 
the love quarrel occurred between 
Jahdngir and Ndr Ma^all, when she 


called in the aid of Namiina, the en- 
chantress mentioned by Moore. 

The Nasim Bagh or “ garden of 
zephyrs ’ ’ is a few hundred yards beyond 
Hazratbal, and is an hour and a quarter 
by boat from Drogjun. It was made by 
one of the Mughul Emperors, probably 
Akbar. It has a great revetment wall 
of masonry, terraces, and stairs. The 
splendid avenues of rhandr trees, 30 
or 40 ft. above the lake, throw a de- 
lightful shade over the grassy walks. 
The edifice built by the Emperor, which 
made one chief attraction of the place, 
is now in ruins, and half hidden. But 
among the foliage of the plane trees 
an exquisite view of the lake will be 
had. The glassy surface of the lake 
reflects the circling wall of mountains, 
which have especially in the morning 
sun their details softened, and their 
colours harmonized by a delicate liaze. 
Innumerable ducks live on this lake, 
feeding on the roots of the Trapa 
bixpirumi. 

Me of Chanars is also called 
the Rupii Lanka or “ silver island.” 
It is opposite the Nasim Bdgli in 
the middle of the N. part of the 
lake. It was a favourite resort of 
Nilr Jalnin, and is mentioned by 
Bernier and the poet Moore. The 
building is 4(1 yds. sq., and 3 ft. above 
the water. There was a platform with 
a plane tree at, each corner, whence its 
name. These have disappeared, as has 
the temple with marble pillars, and a 
garden surrounding it, which Vigne 
saw there in 1835, There was .also a 
black marble tablet, which, too, has 
gone; it bore the following inscrip- 
tion : — 

Three travellers, 

Baron Cari. Von HUokl, from Jatnun, 
John Henderson, from Lrnlak, 

Godfrey Thomas Vignk, from Iskardo, 
Who met in Shrinagar, on the 
18th November, 1835, 

Have caused the names of those 
Kuropcan travellers who had, previously 
Visited the Vale of Kashmir 
To be hereunder engraved. 

Bernier, 1083, 

Forster, 1786. 

Moorcroft, Trebeck, and Guthrie, 1823. 

Jacquismont, 1831. 

Wolfe, 1832. 

| Of these, three only lived to return 
I to their native country. 
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Sh ala mar Bar/h is at the N.E. 
corner of the late, and connected 
with it by a canal 1 m. long, and 
12 yds. wide. The garden is 500 yds. 
long and 207 yds. wide at the lower 
end. but 200 yds. at the upper end. It 
is enclosed by a brick and stone wall 
10 ft. high, and is arranged in 4 ter- 
races. There is a line of basins of water 
along the middle of the garden con- 
nected by a canal 14 ft. deep, and from 
0 to 1 4 yds. wide. The canal and the 
reservoirs are lined with polished 
black limestone. The water comes 
from a mountain stream, which tra- 
verses the garden in alternate* cas- 
cades and level runs. 

The etymology of the word Sh&la- 
nmr has been much disputed. Drew 
is no doubt right in deriving it from 
Mala, " abode, ” and mar, 41 love,” 
- Abode of love.” The Shdlamar 
Ihigll was made by the Emperor 
Jahangir. The chief beauty of the 
garden is the uppermost pavilion, 
which is supported on handsome 
columns of black and grey marble, 
and is surrounded by a tank in which 
are many fountains, and is shaded by 
plane trees. The tank is 52 yds. sq. 
and 3£ ft. deep, and is lined wi\h stone. 

The pavilion stands on a platform 
3 ft. high, and 65 ft. sq. It is 
20 ft. high, with a flat roof, which 
is supported on cither side by 6 
finely carved pillars, polygonal and 
fluted. On 2 sides is an open cor- 
ridor 65 ft. long, and 18 ft. wide. 
In the centre is a passage 26 ft. long 
and 21 ft. wide, on either side of which 
is an apartment 21 ft. long by 13 ft. 
wide. There are smaller pavilions in 
the 3 lower terraces. The ShAlam&r 
is a favourite place for entertain- 
ments, and when at night the fountains 
arc playing, aud the whole garden is 
illuminated, the effect is magical. 

The Nixhat B&gfr also was mode 
by JahAngfr, and is situated in 
the middle of the E. side of the lake, 
and to reach it the visitor will pass 
under one of the bridges on the batu, 
which is an artificial causeway, 4 m. 
long from the Naiwidyar bridge to the 
village of Ishibari , close to the N. side 
of the NishAt BAgh. This garden is , 


595 yds. long and 360 yds. wide, and 
is laid out in 10 terraces. As in the 
ShAlamAr Bagli there is a line of 
reservoirs along the centre of the 
whole garden connected by a canal 
13 ft. wide, and 8 in. deep. All this 
waterway is lined with polished lime- 
stone, and adorned with many fountains. 
The stream is the same ns that which 
waters the ShAlamAr, and the cas- 
cades are formed by inclined slabs 
of limestone beautifully scalloped to 
give a rippling appearance to the 
water. A pavilion built over the 
stream completes the line at each end. 
The beauty of the scene is enhanced 
by magnificent plane trees on either 
side. 

The Chushmah Shdhi or Itoyal foun- 
tain is a famous spring from the hill- 
side, 1 m. from the S.E. margin of 
the lake. The garden in which the 
fountain 1b, is 113 yds. Jong, and 42 ft. 
wide. There are 3 terraces arranged 
like the ShAlamAr and Nisi nit gardens. 

After examining the places of in- 
terest at Shrinagar itself the traveller 
will next proceed to visit the build- 
ings of the greatest architectural in- 
terest in Kashmir, but before making 
his tour, he will do well to read the 
remarks which Mr. Fergusson has 
made on the peculiar style of Kashmir 
architecture. His observations are 
based on a stone model of a temple, 

I which was drawn by General Cun- 
! niugham, and which is an exact copy 
of the larger buildings. “ The temple 
in this instance is surmounted by 4 
roofs (in the built examples, so far as 
they are known,, there are only 2 or 
3) which are obviously copied from 
the usual wooden roofs common to 
most buildings in Kashmir, where the 
upper pyramid covers the central pari 
of the building, and the lower a 
verandah, separated from the centre 
either by walls or merely by a range 
of pillars. In the wooden examples 
the interval between the 2 roofs seems 
to have been left open for light and 
air ; in the stone buildings it is closed 
with ornaments. Besides this, how- 
ever, all these roofs are relieved by 
dormer windows, of a pattern very 
similar to those found 111 mediaeval 
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buildings in Europe ; and the same 
steep sloping lines are used, also, to 
cover doorways and porches, these 
being virtually a section of the main 
roof itself, and evidently a copy of the 
same wooden construction. 

“ The pillars which support the 
porticoes, and the one on which the 
model stands, are by far the most 
striking peculiarity of this style ; their 
shafts liing almost identical with 
those of the Grecian Doric, and un- 
like anything of the elass found in 
other parts of India. Generally they 
are from 3 to 4 diameters in height, 
dimiiiishing slightly towards the 
capital, and adorned with 16 flutes, 
rather shallower than those of the 
Grecian order. Doth the bases and 
capitals are, it is true, far more com- 
plicated than would have been tole- 
rated in Greece, but at Foestnm and 
in Dome we find with the Doric order 
a complexity of mouldings by no 
means unlike that found here. 

“ Nowhere in Kashmir do we find any 
trace of the bracket capital of the 
Hindiis, nor of the changes from square 
to octagon, or to the polygon of 16 
sides, and 60 on. Now that wc are 
becoming familiar with the classical 
influence that prevailed in Gandhdra 
down to the 7th or 8th century, wc 
have no difficulty in understanding 
whence those quasi-Grecian forms 
were derived, nor why they should be 
found so prevalent in this valley. It 
adds, however, very considerably to 
our interest in the subject to find that 
the civilization of the W. left so 
strong an impress on the arts of this 
part of India, that its influence can be 
detected in all the Kashmiri buildings 
down to the time when the local style 
perished under Muhammadan influence 
in the beginning of the 14th century. 

“Although, therefore, there can be no 
mistake about the principal forms of 
the architecture of Kashmir being 
derived from the classical styles of the 
W., and as little doubt as to the 
countries through which it was in- 
troduced into the valley, it must not 
he overlooked that the classical in- 
fluence is fainter and more remote 
from its source in Kashmir than in 


Gandh&ra.” (Hist, of Arch., pp. 
283-4.) 

By far the finest and typical ex- 
ample of the Kashmiri style is the 
temple if Mdrttand , 5 m. E. of Islama- 
bad, the ancient capital of the vulicy. 
IslAmdMd was anciently called Anat- 
ndg, and obtained its Muslim name 
in the loth century A.D. The houses 
at this place are mostly in ruins ; the 
beautiful carved work ornamenting 
the terraces, doors, and windows is 
almost destroyed by owls and jnckals. 
To see the temple of Murttand the 
traveller must proceed to Islamabad, 
which journey can be made cither as 
follows or in a boat, which is the 
easiest way. The land journey is : — 


Names of 
Stages. 

to 

5 

Remarks. 


MS. 

Height above sea level. 

Sh mi agar . ] 

( — 

5,1125 It. 

Avnntigur . j 
Islamabad . ! 

17 

5,350 ft. 

16 

5,600 ft. 1 

Total . . 

as 

i 


Close to Isldmdbdcl is } fat tan } which 
is shaded by a most magnificent avenue 
of plane trees. Here is a large square 
building, the 4th side of which is 
open to the valley. There is a large 
reservoir in the centre, about 80 paces 
broad. A spring of fine water gushes 
into it from the rock underneath the 
building. Here, as at Isldmdbdd, the 
fish are in immense numbers, aud arc 
regarded by the people as sacred. The 
spring reminded Baron Hiigel of that 
of the Orontes in Syria, more esjiccially 
of that of the valley of Balbek, though 
in respect of quantity of water, both 
these are much surpassed by the spring 
at Mattan. 

Mdrttand Temple . — This building 
stands well on an elevated plateau. 
No tree or house interferes with its 
solitary grandeur, and its ruins, thrown 
down probably by an earthquake, lie 
scattered os they fell. The temple is 
only 60 ft. long by 38 ft. broad. The 
width, however, is increased by 2 
wings to 60 ft. According to Cun- 
ningham it was also 60 ft. high, so 
[ that in its dimensions, although on a 
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smaller scale, it resembles the temple 
at Jerusalem, which was 150 ft. long, 
broad, and high. In plan at least, it 
reproduces the Jewish temples, more 
nearly than any other known build* 
ing. 

According to Cunningham the roof 
was of stone, but Mr. Fergusson is of 
opinion that the walls could never 
have supported a stone roof, and that 
it must, therefore, have been of wood. 
The inclosurc in which the temple 
stands is now ruined, but it measures 
220 ft. by 142 ft. Tn each face is a 
central cell 30 ft. high, and higher 
than the colonnade on which it stands. 
It is probable that the interior of the 
quadrangle was originally filled with 
water, up to within a foot of the bases 
of the columns, and access to the 
temple was gained by a pathway of 
slabs supported on solid blocks, which 
lead from the steps of the gateway to 
those of the temple. The temple at 
B&ramula still stands in the midst of 
water. There is no inscription to give 
the date of construction, but it is 
certain that the inclosure was built 
by Salit&ditya, who reigned 725 to 
7(il A.D., but Cunningluyn ascribes 
the building to R&n&litya, who reigned 
578 to 594 A.D. It is a curious fact 
that R&n&ditya married a daughter of 
the Chola King, and assisted him to 
build an aqueduct on the Kdv6ri ; 
now the only temple according to 
Fergusson that resembles this one, is 
the smaller temple at K&nchf in the 
Chola country. 

The stone of which the temple is 
built is so friable that the sculptures 
now are hardly recognizable, but it 
would seem that all the principal 
figures have snake l#ods, which would 
lead one to suppose that the temple 
was N&ga. By the natives the temple is 
called F&ndu Kuru, a name which 
simply refers the date to the time of the 
Pdndavas and Kauravas. Baron Hiigel 
says, “the more one examines the 
mighty mass of Koran Pandau, the 
deeper is the impression it makes on 
the mind." In another place he says, 
“ the dark masses with their gigantic 
outlines are softened, down by the 
slender pillars in many places, and the 


large round apertures over the doors 
must have admitted sufficient light to 
dispel much of the obscurity." As the 
temple is really very small, to speak 
of its gigantic outlines is gross exag- 
geration. 

Arant ipur . — On returning from 
Marttand the traveller may stop at 
Avantipiir. Avanti is the name of the 
modern Ujjain, and Drew is in error in 
accenting the a. The temples at this 
place were erected during the reign of 
Avanti-Varmma, lietwcen 875 and 
904 A.D. The two principal temples 
stand in courtyards, which measure 
externally 200 ft. by 1(>0. The style 
closely resembles that, of the temple at 
M&rttand, only there is greater rich- 
ness of detail. 

Mr. Fergusson has given a woodcut 
of a pillar here, which'closely resembles 
the pillars of the tomb at Myeena;. 
Avantipiir was also once a capital of 
Kashmir. It is 15 hours* journey hy 
water to the 8. of Shrinagar. 

Ukaniyar is on the road between 
U'ri and Naushahra, the 9th and 10tJi 
stations on the route up from Mari. 
This of course can be visited by the 
traveller who comes from Mail, but as 
there are other routes to Shrinagar it 
is mentioned here. The temple mea- 
sures 145 ft. by 120, and except from 
natural decay of the stone is very per- 
fect. The trefoiled arch with its tall 
pediment, the detached column and its 
architrave are as distinctly shown here 
as in any other existing example, and 
present all^thosequasi-classicalfeatures 
which we now know were inherited 
from the neighbouring province of 
GandhAra. The central temple is only 
20 ft. sq., and its roof is now covered 
with wooden shingles. 

Payech . — There is also a temple a* 
Payech, which, though one of the 
smallest is among the most elegant 
and most modern examples of the 
Kashmir style. Its dimensions arc 
only 8 ft. sq. for. the superstructure, 
and 21 ft. high, including the base- 
ment, but with even these dimensions 
it acquires dignity from being eI f cte y 
with only 6 stones, 4 for the wall and 
2 for the roof. It stands by itself on 
a hill without any court or surround* 
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ings. Payech is a small village 10 m. 
from P&mptir, which is 7 m. S. of 
Shrinagar. 

Summer Retreats. — A principal 
one of these, Gulmarg, has already been 
mentioned. It is 80 m. by land from 
Shrlnagar. Another is Trir&r, 17 m. 8. 
of 3hrinagar, on one of the higher 
Karewas.* All round it are narrow 
Karewa ridges divided by deep valleys, 
whose ridges are covered with a low 
growth of Pinus excclxa . In the town 
is the shrine of Sli&h Nuru 'd din, 
which is much resorted to by the Kash- 
miris in autumn. From the middle of 
July till the middle of September the 
traveller may go to one of these places 
or to jVavbvff, where the climate is de- 
licious. The valley is 8 m. long and 
1 \ broad, and is one of the first graz- 
ing grounds in the country. There is 
a very small village, but no T. B., and 
provisions and porters arc scarce, but 
there arc lovely spots for encamping. 
The hills near abound with bears and 
other wild beasts, so that it is a ] 
favourite place for sportsmen. It may 
be said that in shooting bears in the 
hills, great care should be taken to 
keep above the animal, as the rush of 
a bear down hill will hardly be 
stopped even by a bullet, and a single 
blow from the animal is death. 

* A Karewa is a plateau of alluvial material ; 
the soil for the most part is loam, or a 
loamy clay. There are 2 kinds, one which 
makes a table-land so flat as to the eye to 
seem perfectly so, the other which slopes up 
to the mountains. 


ROUTE 30. 

RAWAL PINDf TO MARGALA, WAH, 
IIA8AN ABDAL AND ATAK (AT- 
TOCK). 

The traveller will leave R&wal 
Pindi by the Pan jab N. Railway and 
proceed to J&ni kii Sang, from which 
place lie will drive to Margala. The 
stations are as follows : — 



Distance. 

Names of 
Stations. 

Time 

Miles from 
Ruwal PititU. 
11 

15 

RAwal Pindi . 
Tarnaul Juuct. 
JdnikaSang . 

P.M. 

7.18 
8. 8 
8.31 

A.M. 
4.55 
5.40 
12. 7 

~ 


M&rgala. — This place is 8 m. from 
JanikA Sang, and atit is the monument 
to General Jol m Nicholson, which well 
deserves a visit. On the right of the 
road is a circular basin of clear water 
23 ft. 4 in. in diameter and 5£ ft. deep. 
The water comes from the Hills to the 
N. and rises in the basin in a fountain 
over 5 ft. high. Not far from this is 
a circular trough for watering animals, 
where 15 can drink at once. The 
place is overshadowed by fine trees. 
A pretty police station, built of blue 
granite, with 3 rooms, stands dose to 
the road. Round the fountain is a 
garden, which is kept in order by an 
old man, who receives 5 rs. a month. 

On the S. of the road, and 121 yds. 
from it, begins a causeway 22 ft. 
broad, paved with rough blue stone, 
with a fence of the same 18 in. high. 
The causeway fcgins and ends with 
two pillars, 7 ft. 4 in. high, and is 660 
ft. long. After passing along the 
causeway, mount a rock, rough and 
slippery, but not steep, for 480 ft., at 
the end of which is tho monument, an 
obelisk, built on a hill 100 ft. high, and 
excessively steep on all sides except 
that leading up from the causeway. 
The obelisk is placed on 3 platforms, 
the lowest of which is 36 ft. 6 in. sq. 
and 4 ft. high, the 2nd is 31 ft. sq. and 
4 in. high, and the 3rd is of the same 
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height and 25 J ft. sq. On the 3rd I said that the Emperor Bdbar, when he 


platform is a pedestal, which is 20 ft. 
by 15. From that platform a passage 
(i ft. 6 in. long leads into a chamber 
inside the pedestal. This chamber is 
7 ft. sq. Tn the left-hand corner oppo- 
site the entrance is the following in- 
scription : — 

Tins Column 

Is erected by friends, British and Native, 
To the Memory of 

Brig.-Gex. JOHN NICHOLSON, C.B., 
Who, after taking a hero’s part 
In four great wars 
For the defence of British India : 

Kabul 1840 

1st Sikh War . . . . 1845 

'2nd Sikh War . . . 184S 

Sipahi Mutiny .... 1857 
And being as renowned 
For his Civil rule in the Punjab 
As for his share in its conquest, 

Fell mortally wounded, on the 14th September, 
In leading to victory 
The main column of assault at the 
Great Siege of Dihli, 

And died 22nd September, 1857, 

Aged ;i4. 

Mourned by the two races with an equal grief. 

There is a flight of iron steps inside 
the pedestal and obelisk, and the 
height inside is 34 ft., and the trian- 
gular top of the obelisk measures 
about 8 ft., and this with the base of 
15 ft. and the 3 platforms of 4 ft. each 
make the total height 129 ft., but a 
contractor who saw it built says it is 
133 ft. high. There are 99 steps on the 
iron staircase, and there are 3 landing 
places, but it is quite dark after the 
1st. From the obelisk hill there is a 
fine view over the country to the W. 

Having returned from Mdrgala to 
Jdni kd Sang the traveller will go by 
rail to Atak. The stations are as fol- 
lows : — f 

Names of Stations. Distance. 

Karii KAla .... 6 miles. 

Ifasan Abdul . . . 10 „ 

Burhdn . . . . 7 ^ 

Lawrencepi’ir fl „ 

Campbcllpur . . . 7 „ 

IHtfiBMh . . . . 7 , 

Atak 5 ;; 

Total . . . . 48 miles. 

At 6 m. from Sardi Kdla is the beau- 
tiful village of Wdh. Wdh is an excla- 
mation of astonishment, and it is 


first saw this beautiful place, used this 
exclamation, hence its name. The 
village is on the bank of a stream of 
clear water. This stream is bridged 
over. The t ravcllcr should alight on 
the Pindi side of the bridge, on which 
side is the house of Haiat Khan, to 
whom the Government gave Wdh in 
reward for his services. He was 
Nicholson’s A.D.C., and when the hero 
was wounded carried him off the field. 
There are 4 other villages besides Wdh, 
which were given to IJaidt, viz., 
Gatiya, pallu, Baharah, and Kandl- 
yaripur. It is | m. from the road to 
the entrance into Haidt’s garden, where 
there is a pool full of mahsir fish, many 
of them more than a foot long, and a 
tolerable bangld, from which to Haidt’s 
own residence is £ m. more through a 
very pretty garden, shaded with fine 
trees, and with streams of clear water, 
which occasionally fall in cascades. 
The village of Wdh, which is at the 
S.W. end of this garden, has about 300 
houses. Jflaidt’s house overlooks the 
village and the garden. Along the 
front is written the Muslim creed in 
Arabic. Haidt’s brother by a different 
mother lives in Gujardnwdld, and his 
only uterine broth er is G h ul dm Muham- 
mad. On a hill to the left is a place 
sacred to a saint who is called Zindoh 
Pir by his votaries. 

J/asan Abdal . — An account of this 
place will be found in Cunningham’s 
Arch. Keports, vol. ii. p. 135. That 
authority identifies it with the place 
11 § m. to the N.W. of Taxi la, where 
Hwcu Thsang yisited the tank of the 
serpent king Eld Patra. A m. to the 
E. of the town is the famous spring of 
Bdbd Wall, or as the Sikhs calls him 
Panja $dl?ib. The shrine of this saint 
is on the peak of a lofty and precipit- 
ous hill, at the N.W. foot of which 
numerous springs of limpid water 
gush out of the ground and form a 
rill whieh falls into the Wdh rivulet, 

4 m. to the W. of Hasan Abdal. At 
the shrine of Bdbd Wall is a small 
Bquare reservoir of clear water, full of 
fish, Moorcroft and Elphinstone take 
Bdbd Wall and Hasan Abdal to be the 
same person, but Cunningham was 
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informed that BAbA Wall was a saint 
from Kandahdr, whose shrine is on 
the top of the hill, but Hasan Abdul 
or il The Mad,” was a Gujar, whose 
tomb is at the foot of the hill, and who 
built the Sami which still goes by his 
name. At the E. entrance into the 
town on the right hand, about J m. 
fro n the T. B., is the tomb of one of 
Ak bar’s wives, which the ignorant peo- 
ple say is that of Nur Jab An. 

The streets through which one 
passes to it are paved with rough 
angular stones. The road is then 
crossed by a clear rapid brook, which 
is passed on stepping stones, and then 
a few yds. beyond is a Sikh temple 
near a beautiful pool of water, cano- 
pied with mulberry and pippal trees 
of large size. It is 38 ft. sq., includ- 
ing three lines of steps, and 3 ft. deep. 
It is full of mahsir, some of them as 
big as a 20 lb. salmon. 

Walk now 250 yds. along the stream, 
past some ruined edifices of the time 
of Jahdngir, and past another pool 
where the fish are smaller, to the 
so-called Tomb of Xur Jab an. It is in 
a garden surrounded by a wall, which 
has 4 slim towers, one at each corner. 
The enclosure is 200 ft. sq., and is 
well filled with trees, amongst which 
is a Cypress more than 50 ft. high. 
Towards the centre, in line with the 
door, is a rectangular block of masonry, 
plain and without inscription. It 
measures 15 ft. 6 in. by 13ft. 11 in. ; 
it has a base 6 in. high and 16 ft. long 
by 15 ft. 6 in. broad. The block is 
7 ft. 9 in. high. To the right of it as 
you enter is a plain tomb without 
any inscription, which is said by 
the guide to be that of an 
officer in Nicholson’s Corps, named 
Campbell. There is wild sheep shoot- 
ing in the hills, and snipe, pigeons, 
and. ducks about the streams. The 
micient name of Hasan Abdal was 
Haro, which is still the name of the 
large stream 3 m. to the W. 

The two cantonments of Lawrence- 
pur and Campbellptir were perhaps 
.opted as sanitaria, and Lawrenccpdr 
is now utterly deserted and the houses 
JJ® felling down. At Campbellpiir 
there is a battery of artillery. 


Atak (Attach ). — This name in Hindi 
and M unit hi signifies “ stop,” and 
“ hence,” “ limit.” PratAp Singh, the 
deposed Raja of Sat A n't, when he was 
asked how far his kingdom extended, 
used to reply, “Atakparyant,” “ as far 
as Atak,” that being the limit of Hindu 
empire, of which he considered himself 
the rightful heir. This name, how- 
ever, was given by Akbar, but the old 
name as preserved by llasliidu ’d din 
was Ettankiir (see Cunningham, vol. ii., 
p. 7), and the authority cited thinks 
that word comes from the Takhs or 
Takkars, a race of the N. PanjAb. 

Opposite Atak, on the W.bank of the 
Indus, was the great fort of Khaird- 
bdd, which is well known to all the 
people on both banks of the river as the 
fortress of RAjd Hodi, or Udi. On the 
jock at Khairabad there were, a few 
years ago, several circular marks 
which arc said to have been made 
by the horse of king Rasdlu, who 
killed Udi. The Chinese pilgrim 
Sung-yun refers to these marks, 
which he accounts for by an absurd 
legend regarding Buddha. Be these 
things as they may, it is certain that 
Atak has seen the passage of every 
conqueror who has invaded India 
from the time of Alexander the Great 
downwards ; but independent of his- 
torical interest, the place is inviting 
to the traveller as being ono of the 
most picturesque in India. 

Atak is a municipal town and for- 
tress, and head- quarters of a sub- 
district of the same name. The pop. 
in 1868 was 1454, and is now said to 
be 2,000. The fort is situated on a 
commanding height, overhanging the 
Indus, and a little to the 8. of the 
point where it receives the Kdbul river. 
The Emperor Akfcar built this fort in 
1683 A.D., and also established a ferry. 
Ranjit Singh occupied the place in 
1813, and it remained in the hands of 
the Sikhs till the British conquest of 
1849. It is now held by a consider- 
able European detachment, including 
a battery of artillery. At J of am. 
before reaching Atak, there is a Cus- 
toms Post. 

The T. B. is to the E. of the 
Church, which again is to the E, 
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of the fort, and between them is a 
ravine 200 ft. deep. The road to the 
T. B. is very narrow, and so steep 
that the horses are taken out at . the 
Customs Office, and 20 men are yoked 
to the carriage, if the traveller comes 
in one, and with many groans drag it 
to the T. B., which is perched on the 
hill overlooking the road from Piudi 
to the Bridge of Boats. The road 
rnns nearly parallel to the Indus, that 
is from K. to W a| 'aud turns at right 
angles to the Bridge of Boats, leaving 
on the left a deep ravine, on the N. 
side of which stands the T. B., and to 
the E. of it another bang! a, which is 
sometimes the residence of the com- 
mandant of the fort. On the 8. side 
, of the ravine overlooking the united 
river, at the height of 300 ft., iB an 
old Sardi, converted into a mess- 
room. There were ladies* apartments 
here for the Emperor’s court. 

A ravine to the S. divides the Sard! 
from the higher hill, on which is the 
fort, and at its E. extremity, at a 
distance of about 50 yds., is the Eng- 
lish churchy the top of which is about 
1,200 ft. above the sea. After this 
brief description of the place, we must 
return to the general view, which is 
certainly one of the finest in India. 
The Indus, before it mdets the Kdbul 
river, is a clear, bright, and sparkling 
stream. The K&bul river is much 
larger, and meets the Indus at right 
angles, with a dark, deep, and turbid 
volume of water, below high hills, 
which at 1 m. or so from the stream 
grow into mountains from 2,000 ft. to 
3,000 ft. high. To the N. the moun- 
tains are of a deep blue tint, and 
further in the same direction peer the 
snow-capped peaks of the Hindd 
Kdsh. 

The Afghdn Hills that line the 
joint river near Atak, have round 
towers and ruined forts dotted abont 
them, but the Atak fort opposite to 
them resembles some old baronial 
castle. It crowns a rock 800 ft. high, 
and descends a considerable distance 
along its sides. Opposite to it is the 
Bridge of Boats, which consists of 24 
large baiges moored ride by side, and 
planked over. The Indus here mea- 


sures 970 ft. across in April, but 
during the rains it rises considerably, 
though the water does not extend 
much over the banks, as they are very 
steep. The Kdbul river at the same 
season measures 689 ft. across, and 
runs like a sluice, the current being 
much more rapid than that of the 
Indus. The bridge of boats at 
Naushalira consists of 16 barges. At 
about J of a m. to the N. of it is a 
round tower on the Afghdn side of 
the river, which marks where the 
tunnel comes out. Parallel to it, at 
the height of 100 ft. above the river, 
is the corresponding shaft. This shaft 
is reached by a passage hewn in the 
rock, which is at most 6 ft. high and 
6 ft. broad. At present it is blocked 
with heaps of big stones. From the 
loginning of this passage to the shaft 
is 60 ft. The shaft is 8 ft. in diameter, 
and is railed round. The passage to 
the shaft is diy, but at 20 ft. down, 
the shaft is full of water. 

The Fort is very interesting. Out- 
side it to the W. , and 50 yds. down, is 
the tomb of a Diwdn of the saint 
’ Abdu ’1 Kddir Gildni. It stands on a 
small inclosure on the edge of a cliff. 
There is a stone here, which is a 
little broken, but has an Arabic 
inscription in the Tughra character. 
The inscription gives the name as 
Shekh ’Abdu ’r Rahmdn with the date 
1132 A.H. = 1713 A.D. At the Powder 
Magazine facing N. is a white marble 
slab, with an inscription which says : 

The spiritual guide of the kings of the world 
is Akbar. 

May God Moat High exalt his dignity I 

with the date 991 A.h.=1583 a.d. 

The N.E, gate of the fort is the 
Mari Gate, and the Dihli Gate is on 
the opposite side. In the interior of 
the fort are barracks for 2 companies 
of infantry and a battery of artillery. 
Before reaching the Dihli Gate a can- 
non battery is passed, armed with 
24-pounders and 8-inch and 10-inch 
mortars. On a line with the Dihli 
Gate there used to be many houses, 
which the British have cleared away, 
and at the N.E. corner is the tomb of 
the Diwdn already mentioned. Be- 
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tween these is a path J of a in. long, 
which leads to the Olive battery, armed 
with three 24-pounders, and 50 ft. 
above the river. It commands the 
Bridge of Boats. A guard of 100 
Sikh soldiers are in charge of this 
most important battery, above which 
is another battery of 18-pounders, 80 
ft. above the river. 

From the Clive battery descend to 
the water bastion, by a staircase which 
iB at one place quite dark. Just at the 
left corner of the bastion is a tree, 
under which the last Sikh governor 
was stabbed by the Pathdn be- 
siegers. Here the river is rapid and 
turbid. Walking a little to the S., 
the traveller will obtain a fine view 
of the old Ldhor Gate of the town. 
Its walls are perforated with shot, 
and there are 9 holes made with 
cannon-balls, and there is a well- 
known mosque of small dimensions 
close by at the water’s edge. A num- 
ber of large dogs are chained up at 
the inner side of this gateway. Over 
the inner part of it are 2 Masonic 
signs coloured blue, and above them 
in the centre is a chariot, much de- 
faced. 

Close to the Mess is a place where j 
the commandant was attacked by a 
serpent, which pursued him, and 
almost overtook him in a narrow 
path, with a precipice of 20 ft. on one 
side, and a perpendicular rock on the 
other, and he had to drop down from 
that height to escape. He was not 
hurt, and obtained a lantern and club 
and killed the snake. The fact is, the 
fort and its vicinity swarm with snakes 
and scorpions. The same night the 
sentry was attacked by a serpent, 
which he killed with his bayonet. 
These reptiles render A$ak, which 
would otherwise be a pleasant station, 
disagreeable and dangerous. There is 
also another disadvautage at it in the 
terrific thunderstorms which break 
over it and do much damage. As a 
proof of this, a tablet may be referred 
to m the Cemetery, which is inscribed 
to the memory of Assis.-SurgeonKirke, 
M.D., who died in garrison suddenly, 
-lsfc of Jan., 1852. This gentleman 
feM obtained his leave to England, 


and the carriage was at the door to 
take him away. He went to shut the 
window, and was struck dead by 
lightning. 

St. Peter's Church at Atak is a large 
building for the size of the station. It 
is 1188 ft. above sea level. The Atak 
Peak behind is 2097 ft. The N.E. 
bastion of the fort is 1210 ft., and the 
water bastion 891 ft. St. Peter’s is 
79 ft. 6 in. long, and 48 ft. broad. It is 
quite plain, and there are no tablets. On 
either side of the aisle there are 2 pil- 
lars and 2 pilasters. It was consecrated 
in December, 1868. The cemetery is 
in the ravine a little E, of the T. B. 
Here will be found the inscription to 
Dr. Kirke and others to officers of the 
Rifle Brigade and 77tli Regt. The 
cemetery is full of long grass, in which 
no doubt snakes are to be found. 


ROUTE 31. 

KALU SAbAi TO SHAH Kf DERi 
(TAXILA) AND ABBOTTAbAD. 

Kdln Sardi is only 6 m. from Jdni 
kd Sang by railway. There is an en- 
gineer’s bangld, which may be used 
when the engineer is not there as a 
T. B. Should it be occupied, the tra- 
veller will go to the Sarai, the court- 
yard of which is generally very filthy, 
though the bangld itself is clean and 
free from insects. The traveller will 
do well to start very early, as it will 
take somo time to visit Taxila. He 
will drive a fia. to the N.E. and then 
get down at a dirty lane wliich leads 
to the town of Shdh ki Deri. 
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Shdh ki Deri . — The houses here 
cluster round tin eminence from 50 to 
100 ft. high. The people aie JAJs, 
who were Hindiis and are now Mus- 
lims. It will be possible and very de- 
sirable to borrow a pony here. The 
visitor will walk through the town, on 
the E. outskirts of which is a ceme- 
tery. 

At \ a m. E. of the town tho 
traveller will turn off to the left, and 
after going 100 yds. will ascend a 
mound close to a small hamlet called 
Ganj Bahadur, and about 100 ft, in 
circumference. This mound has been 
dug into all over. Here, then, begins 
the site which Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 
Ill, affirms to be that of Taxila. He 
bases his opinion on the fact that 
Hwen Thsang states that Taxila was 
3 days’ journey from the Indus, and he 
Bays, “ that he was able to trace no 
less than 55 stupas, 2 as large as the 
great MnnikyAlA Tope, 28 monasteries, 
and 9 temples.” 

Taxila.— About 50 years after Alex- 
ander the Great’s visit, Taxila rebelled 
against the King of Magadha, who 
sent first his cider son, and then his 
younger, the great Ashoka. to reduce 
the place. Taxila submitted, and 
Ashoka resided there as Viceroy of 
the PanjAb, as did his son KunAla. In 
42 A.D. to 45, Taxila was visited by 
Apollonius of Tyana, who says that 
the city was not unlike the ancient 
Ninus or Nineveh, that there was 
a Temple of the Bun, in which were 
statues of Alexander and Poms. There 
was also a garden a stadium in length, 
with a tank in the midst, filled by cool 
and refreshing streams. . 

In 400 A.D. Taxila was visited by 
Fa-Hian, who calls it Chu-sha-Bhi-lo, 
or “ the severed head,” and adds that 
Bnddlia bestowed his head in alms at 
this place. The next traveller who 
visited Taxila was Hwen Thsang, who 
came to it first in 030 a.d., and again 
in 643 A.D., on his return to China. 
The city was 1§ of a m. in circuit. 
The province was a dependency of 
Kashmir, and was famous for its fer- 
tility. 2 m. to the N. was a stupa 
built by King Ashoka, on the spot 
where Buddha mode a gift of his head. 


This was one of the four great stupas 
famous all over N.W. India. 

The mins arc divided by Cunning- 
ham into 6 portions, the names of 
which, beginning at the S., are as fol* 
lows : — 

1st, Btr or Pher. 

2nd, Hatiiil. 

3rd, Sir-Kap-kd-kot. 

4th, Kacha-kot. 

6th, Babar Khiinn. 

6th, Sir-Bukh-kA-kot. 

The TamrA river runs from the W. 
to a little to the N. of Kacha-ko$, then 
it comes down nearly due S. to Btr, 
and then turns to the E. It is ncces- 
saiy to warn the traveller that he 
must require a great deal of antiqua- 
rian ardour, and must bring with him 
some amount of lore to realize the 
buildings which Cunningham de- 
scribes, and which will be presented 
to his eyes only as long lines of 
rubbish. 

It is rather unfortunate that the 
Chinese pilgrim Bung-yun speaks of 
the place where Buddha gave his body 
to feed a tiger as “ a high mountain 
with scarped precipices and towering 
peaks that pierce the clouds,” as there 1 
is nothing of the sort at ShAh ki Deri. 
Cunningham reads “ head ” for 
“body,” and regards the hill of Sar- 
Gaj*h as the place where the offering 
was made. The lower half of this 
hill has been covered with build- 
ings, and is still called HatiAl or 
HaddiAl, which means “the place of 
bones. ” A copper-plate has been found 
which speaks or Liako Kujuluka as the 
Satrap of Ghhara and Chukhsa, to the 
N.E. of the city of Taxila. This 
plate was found in the middle of Sir- 
Sukh, which is to the N.E. of Bir- 
Kap. 

At the village’of Mohr a Malidr } $ of 
a m . to the N. E. of ShAh ki Deri, and 
BOO yds. to the W. of Sir-Kap, Cnn- 
ningham found several portions of 
Ionic capitals, being the only remains 
of the Ionic order yet found in India. 
They belong to a Buddhist temple, 
with Ionic pillars, the entrance to 
which is on the E. side towards the 
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city, through a portico, supported by 4 
massive sandstone pillars, and leading 
into a hall 39 J ft. long by 15f ft. 
broad. On each side of this hall is a 
room 20 £ ft. by 1 5 J ft. 

On the W. a wide doorway leads into 
the sanctum of the temple, which was 

79 ft. by 23£ ft., and surrounded by a 
o jntinuous pedestal for statues, 4 ft. 

in. broad and 2 ft. high. Here were 
found some gold leaf and fragments of 
plaster statues. The lower diameter 
of each pillar was 2 ft. in. , which 
at the usual proportion of 9 diameters 
would give a total height of rather 
more than 21 ft. The bases of these 
columns correspond exactly with the 
pure Attic base, which was very com- 
monly used with the Ionic order, as in 
the Erectheium at Alliens ; but the 
capitals differ from the usual Greek 
forms, in the extreme height of the 
abacus. The volutes also differ, but 
they present the same side views 
of a baluster, which is common to 
all the Greek forms of the Ionic 
order. 

Cunningham found 12 largo copper 
coins of Azas under the foundation of 
the statue platform all sticking toge- 
ther, which would show that the 
temple is as old as the time of Azas, or 

80 B.c. ’ At 2000 ft. to the N. of 
.Mohra Mali hr, on the S. bank of the 
TamAr, are the remains of another 
Buddhist temple close to a mound 
200 ft. sq. at base and 16 ft. high. 
The temple was 76 ft, sq. , surrounded 
by a wall 122 ft. sq. At the N. end of 
Sir- Kan are the ruins of another tem- 
ple. This has a curious circular pit 
32 ft. in diameter, and 18 ft. deep. 
This pit communicates on its E. side 
with a room 43 ft. 4 in. by 32 ft., in 
which were found numerous pieces 
of burnt clay statues of colossal size. 

Between Kacha-Kof and Sir-Sukh 
are the remains of a stupa, surrounded 
py an open cloister 8 ft. wide, and 
itself 40 ft. in diameter, forming a 
°f 90 ft., behind which are cells 

ft, broad, 14J ft, long. It stands 
J® lands called Babar KhAna. or 
house of the tiger,” so that it is 
thought that this is the famous monu- 
ment which AshokA erected on the 


B.uddhist Temples. 

spot where Buddha offered his head to 
a starving tiger. Cunningham says, 
“these ruins, covering an area of 6 sq. 
m. } are more extensive, more interest- 
ing, and in much better preservation 
than those of any ancient place in the 
Ban jab. 

“ The great city of Sir-Kap with its 
citadel of HatiAl and its detached 
work of Bir and Kacha Kot, has a cir- 
cuit of 4|m., and the fort of Sir-Sukh 
with its outwork is of the same size, 
each being nearly as large as ShAh 
JahAn’e city of Dihlf, but the number 
and size of the stupas, monasteries, and 
other religious buildingH is even more 
wonderful than the great extent of 
the city. Here both coins and anti- 
quities are found in far greater num- 
ber than in any other place between 
the Indus and Jhilam.” 

The detail of the buildings is shortly 
as follows : ^ a m. to the E. of ShAhpur 
is No. 1, a village ; to the S.E. extremity 
of the ruins is the Chir Thup, or 
“ split tope,” which equals the tope of 
ManikyalA in size. The platform on 
which it stands is 60 ft. above the 
level of the fields. No. 2 is a small 
stupa in the court of No. 1. Nos. 3 
and 4 arc the ruins of small stupas, 
with attached monasteries on the high 
ground to the N. of the great stupa. 
Nos. 6, 6, 7, 8, are the remains of small 
stupas to the S.E. of the great stupa, 
and Nos. 9 to 16 are the ruins of 8 
small stupas to the W. of No. 1, 
clustered round the village of Shahpur. 
In No. 13 was found an inscribed stone 
vase, and in No. 14 a copper-plate 
inscription. 

On the vase was written in the 
Aryan-PAli characters, “ This Stupa 
was erected in Taxila by the Brothers 
Sinhila and Sinha-Bakshita, in honour 
of all the BuddhAs.” Nos. 17, 18 and 
19 lie S. of the TamrA brook, between 
Shahpur and the Bir mound ; the 1st 
is a large square mound 35 ft. high, 
called Kotera-kA-Pindi, All have 
been explored by the villagers. 
Nos. 20, 21, 22, are the ruins of small 
stupas on the Bir mound ; No. 23 is 
a small ruined stupa to the K. of 
Sirkap. 

No, 24 is a broken monolith called 
1 




Churn , or “ Bolt,” by the villagers ; 
it lies in 6 pieces .in a ravine to the 
N.W. of the Hatidl citadel. The pillar 
is of a soft grey coarse sandstone, and 
is much weather-worn. One of the 
pieces bears traces of an inscription 
in Aryan-Pnlf characters. The whole 
length of the 5 pieces is 17 ft. 10 in. 
Cunningham found the top of the 
capital 3 ft. 2 in. sq. and 9 in. thick ; 
he found also part of the base. No. 
25 is a small ruined stupa on the N.W. 
of Hatidl ; Nos. 26 and 27 are ruined 
towers on the same ridge. No. 28 is 
the remains of a large temple near 
the N. end of Sirkap, 43 ft. long by 
32 ft. broad. Cunningham found here 
numerous pieces of broken colossal 
figures in burnt clay, the lid of a 
black steatite box 3 in. in diameter, a 
square bar of lead 13} in, long and 
/> in. thick, and other unimportant 
articles. 

At the E. end of the temple, at the 
distance of 6 ft. and connected by a 
doorway 14 ft. wide, is a circular well 
32 ft. in diameter and 18 ft. deep, 
which has been excavated without 
finding anything. 

No. 29 is the remains of another 
stone column. No. 30 is a mound 
100 ft. sq., on the 1. bank of the Tamrd 
near Maliar-ku-Mora ; it is the remains 
of a temple or other large building, 
110 ft. long from N. to H. and 78 ft. 
broad, with a colonnade all round. 
On the E. side a large sandstone 
column was found, which is interesting 
as the first specimen of pure Greek 
architecture that has yet l>een dis- 
covered in the Punjab. It is the per- 
fect Attic base of a column 2 ft. 4f in. 
lr\ diameter. 

Nos. 31 to 36 belong to the Ganga 
group of monuments in Babar Khdna ; 
of these 32 is a small ruined stupa, in 
which was found a circular stone box 
1 ft. in diameter and 3 in. deep, beauti- 
fully turned and polished, with a 
sandstone lid, inside which was a 
hollow crystal figure of a goose, con- 
taining a thin gold plate 2f in. long 
and 1 in. broad, inscribed with Aryan- 
P&U characters. 

Cunningham thinks that the words 
Sirae and Dhato in .this inscription 


refer to the head of Buddha which was 
offered in this place, and that the 
stupa was erected over a piece of the 
head-bone. No. 33 is a small ruined 
stupa ; No. 34 is a small monastery ; 
No, 35 is a circular room, or a well, 

10 ft. in diameter, inside which a 
villager named Niir found a gold plate 
weighing 38 rs., and worth more than 
600 rs., which was lying loose among 
the rubbish. No. 36 is a small ruined 
stupa in which Niir found a small 
stone box, 2 stone geese, and some 
copper coins and beads. No. 37, called 
Jhandiala-ki-Dcrl, is the loftiest mass 
of ruin now existing near Sh&h Deri ; i 
it is a mound 45 ft. high and 200 ft, 
sq. at base. Cunningham ordered it 
to be excavated, and the workmen 
found a large copper coin of Azas and 
a very large quantity of ashes, which 
shewed the building had been de- 
stroyed by fire. 

No. 38 is a large Bquarc mound of 
ruins, 29 ft. high, close to the W. side j 
of 37 ; the outer dimensions are 196} ft. 
by 108 J ft. No. 39 is a small ruined 
stupa, in which Niir found nothing. 

No. 40 is a large ruined stupa, in which 
Niir found a large polished yellow 
slab, which ho sold to a goldsmith of 
Rawal Pindi for 1 r., who re-sold it 
for 5 T8. for the tombstone of a British 
soldier. This stupa Cunningham be- 
lieves to be the famous monument 
which Ashoka erected on the spot 
where Buddha offered Ms head. No. 

41 is a small ruined stupa 1,600 ft. to 
the W. of No. 40, in this Niir found a 
copper-plate inscription ; it lias been 
translated by Professor Dowson in the 
Bengal Asiatic ^Soc. Journal for 1863, 
p. 421. It says “ In the year 78 of 
the great King Roga, on the 5th day 
of Panemos Liako Kusuluko, Satrap 
of Chhahara, deposited a relic of the 
holy Shakya Muni in the sepatiko in 
the country called Chhema, N.E. of 
the city of Taxi la.” No. 42 is a ruined 
mound } m, to the N.W, of JhandijUa- 
ki-Derf ; it is 350 ft. 8q. at base and 
31} ft. high, It was excavated by 
Cunningham without any particular 
result. Nos, 43 and 44 are ruined 

^he Tnmrd has banks from 10 ft 
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to 20 ft. high and some deep pools 
of water, but it must be crossed 
repeatedly. The following are the 
stages to Abbottdb&d. The traveller 
may go cither from Kalii-ki-SarAi or 
from Ilasan Abdal : — 


Names of 
Stages. 

Ji 

8 

Remarks. 

_ 

Didar . 
Hariimr . . 
SulfcanjnVr . 
AbbottAbAd. 

MS. 

12 

8 

12 

10 

A small village. 

A large town with a T. B. 
A rest house and sarAi. 

A T* B- 


Abbottahad is a municipal town 
iind cantonment, and the head-quarters 
of the Hazitra district. It is called 
after Major James Abbott, the first 
Deputy Commissioner, who was there 
from 1847 to 1853. It is picturesquely 
situated at the S. corner of the Crash 
Plain, 4,020 ft. above the sea. The 
pop. in 18(58 was 4,483 ; there are 
lines for a Gurkhii battalion and a 
N. 1. regiment of the Pan jab force, 
and a European battery of mounted 
artillery. It is the head-quarters of 
the Frontier force Staff. There are a 
large B&z&r, Court-house, and Trea- 
sury, Jail, Post-Office, Telegraph Sta- 
tion, and small Church. 

The Church , St. Luke's* was con- 
secrated on October 18th, 18(55. It 
contains accommodation for 150 per- 
sons. The Cemetery was consecrated 
on the same day. It contains the 
tomb of J. E. Oliphant, Lieut, and 
Adj. 5th Gilrkhii regiment, who died 
on Nov. 24th, 18(54, off Aden, on his 
passage home, from a wound received 
in action in the Ambela Pass, on 
Nov. (Jtb, 1863 ; also that of Major li. 
Adams, Dep. Com. in the PanjAb, as- 
sassinated at PcshAwar on the 22nd 
of Jan. 1865 ; also that of Major R. 
James, C.B., Com. of the PeshAwar 
Div., who died at AbbottAbAd, Oct. 
10th, 1864. “ A man of great ability, 
calm and self-reliant in danger, and 
distinguished for his knowledge of the 
frontier trills ; ” also that of Capt. 

P. Davidson, whose tomb at Hoti 
Mardfai will be found mentioned in 
the account of that Station, 


The route from AbbottAbAd to Shri- 
nagar in Kashmir is as follows : — 


1 Names of 
Stages. 

s 

Remarks. 

AbbottAbAd 

MS. 

Height above sealevel. 

Mansera . . 

13^ 

4,200 ft. 

Garhi 

19 

Mu^affarAbad . 

9 


Hatian .. 

17 


Kauda , . 

11 


Kathai . 

12 


ShAdre . . 

12 


Gingal . 

14 


BAramtila . . 

18 


Patau 

14 


Shrinagar . . 

17 

5,325 ft. 

Total. 

156* 



ROUTE 32. 

ATAK (ATTOCK) TO NAUSHAHKA, 
PESHAWAR, AND THE MOUTH OF 
THE KHAIBAR (KHYBKR). 

The traveller will proceed to PeshA- 
war by the PanjAb N. Railway. The 
Stations are as follows : — 


u 



i 

8 

Names of Stations. 

Time. | 

MS. 


A.M. 

P.M. 


A(ak .... 

11.55 

P.M. 

3.32 

8 

KhairA1>Ad . . . 

1. 0 

5.30 

11 

Akora 

1.31 

6. 1 

20 

Naushahm . . . 

2. 8 

0.38 

33 

Pal»i .... 

3. 2 

7.32 

44 

Peshawar . . . 

3.50 

8.20 


Remarks.— T here are refreshment rooms at 
A^k ami PeshAwar. 
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Before the railway was finished, it 
was the custom 'to have carriages 
drawn across the bridge of boats at 
Atak by oxen. About half way across 
there is a masonry tower on a sand- 
bank. At about f of a m. to the W. 
of the bridge, there is a small bangld 
on the right with a garden. The 
principal garden, however, is on the 
left. Here strawberries ripen by 
April 1st. They are red but not very 
sweet. At the same season there are 
fine artichokes, peas, lettuces, and 
onions. The water comes down from 
a neighbouring hill, and there is plenty 
of it. The poplars here grow well, 
and some are over 60 ft. high. 

At Kfiairdbdd in the months of 
June, July, and August passengers 
must leave the train and cross the river 
in the ferry. The fort is over the 6th 
peak seen from the village. Pass on 
the right Jahangir, a village 3 m. 
from Akora, where there is a ferry on 
the main road to the Yusufzai country, 
and here are the ruins of an old Sikh 
fort ; the residence of the old Sikh 
rulers of the Yusufzai country, up to 
the time of the British annexation. 

Nanxhahra is the head-quarters of 
a sub-district of the same 1 * name in 
PeshAwar District, on the right hank 
of the KAbul river, which has an area 
of 460 sq. m. It is 26 m. E. of 
PeshAwar, 19 m. W. of Atak, and 
16 m. S. of Hoti MardAn. The canton- 
ment is in a small sandy plain, open on 
the N. towards the KAbul river, but 
surrounded by hills on the other 
quarters. There are barracks for a 
British regiment, one of N. Cav. 
and one of N. I. The dAk banglA is 
near the Post Office. It is a low 
building, and stands low. About 2 m. 
distant on the Grand Trunk Boad is a 
ruined fort built by the Sikhs. Oppo- 
site the cantonment on the N. side of the 
river is the huge village of Naushahra 
KalAn, with a pop. (1868) of 6,000 
persons. The people of the District 
are chiefly Khataks. There is nothing 
to be seen at Naushahra, which would 
indeed be a doleful place but for the 
presence of British troops. The Ceme- 
tery is about i of a m. to the W. The 
placard at the entrance - says that the 


charge for a tomb 4 ft. long is 18 rs,, 
8 ft. long, 38 rs. Several officers are 
buried here of H.M.’s 19th Begt. and 
one of the 5th Bcng. Cav., who was 
killed by a fall from his horse. There 
is also a tablet to Capt. C. J. Smith, 
Capt. R. B. Aldridge, and Ensign 
Murray of the 71st Highland Lt. Inf., 
who were killed in action in the Am- 
bela Pass, on the 6th, 18th, and 19th 
of Nov. 1863. There is another ceme- 
tery about a m. W. of Naushahra. It 
is closed and locked, and full of rank 
grass. 

Pabi, 13 m. beyond Naushahra, is 
the station for CherAt, a hill canton- 
ment, and the sanatorium for PeshA- 
war. It is on the W. of the Khatak 
range, which divides the districts of 
PeshAwar and KohAt, and is 4600 ft. 
above sea level. It was first tried in 
1861, and since then troops have been 
annually moved up with great benefit 
to their health. The temperature sel- 
dom exceeds 80°, even in the hottest 
seasons. 

PeshAwar is a municipal city and 
the head-quarters of a district of the 
safae name. The district has an area 
of 153 sq. m., with a pop. (1868) of 
74,781. PeshAwar city has a pop, of 
68,556, of whom 49,095 are Muslims. 
It stands on a small plain, on the left 
bank of the Bara stream, 13 J m. 8.E. 
of the junction of the Swat and KAbnl 
rivers, and 10£ m. E. of Jamnid Fort, 
at the entrance of the Khaibar Pass. 
The cantonment is W. of the city, and 
contains a pop. of 22,709, of whom 
3362 are Christians. There are lines 
for 1 regt. of Brit, Inf., 4 of N. I., a 
battery of ArtiHery, 1 regt. of N. Cav., 
and 2 companies of Sappers. 

In Cunningham’s Arch. Rep.,yol. 
ii. p. 87, is an account of the ancient 
history of PeshAwar. It is first men- 
tioned by Fa-Hian in A.D. 400, under 
the name of Fo-ltm-aha. It is next 
noticed by Sung-yun in 620 A.D. He 
does not name the city, but describes 
the great stupa of King Kanishka, 
Hwen Thsang visited it in 630 A.D. 
when it had become a dependency of 
Kapisa or KAbul. He calls it Pu-lu- 
sha-pu-lo or ParashAwara, and says it 
wr.fl flj of a m* In extept, M’aaudi la 
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the 10th and AbiiT RahAn in the 11th 
century, and BAbar in the 16th, speak 
of it as ParshAwar. Akbar first gave 
it the name of Peshdwar or “ the fron- 
tier town.” 

Hwen Thsang mentions the antiqui- 
ties of the place in great detail. The 
most sacred was a ruined stupa, near 
the N.W. corner of the city, which had 
contained the alms-bowl of Buddha. 
This bowl was removed to Persia, and 
according to SirH. Rawlinson, is now 
near Jvandahdr. Another object he 
mentions is a pippal tree at U rn. S.E. 
of the city, 100 ft. high, which had 
shaded Nhakyn Buddha, when he pre- 
dicted the coming of the great king 
Kanishka. This tree is spoken of by 
the Emperor BAbar, who describes it 
as the stupendous tree of BegrAm, 
which he immediately rode out to see. 
It must then have been 1500 years 
old. 

The vast xtupa of KdnUlika , which 
stood close to the holy tree, was, says 
Fa Hian, about 400 ft. high, and 
adorned with all manner of precious 
things. Sung-yun declares that among 
the stupas of W. countries this is the 
1st, In 630 A.D. Hwen Thsang de- 
scribes it as upwards of 400 ft. high, 
and \ of a m. in circumference. No 
remains of this stupa now exist. 

To the W. of this stupa was a mo- 
nastery built by Kanishka, which be- 
came very celebrated. It was still 
existing in the time of Akbar, under 
the name of Gor-Katari, temple of 
GorakhnAth. There was a lake near 
it with 3 pippal trees. At 10| m. to 
the N.E. was Pushkalavati, or Hasht- 
nagar, 3 contiguous cities on the E. 
bank of the lower SwAt river. The 
PAW form of this word, Pukkalaoti, was 
the origin of the Greek Peukelaotis. 

The first appearance of PeshAwor is 
not prepossessing. It is surrounded 
by watch’ towers, which are .now in 
ruins or have been converted into po- 
nce posts. The cemeteries are very 
numerous, and quite surround the city. 
The Grand Trunk Road approaches 
PeshAwar from the E., and runs 
straight for 6 m.,when after passing 
the city to the N. , it meets the circular 
road* which goes quite round the can- 1 


tonment. Just where it comes paral- 
lel with the city is the Missionary 
burial ground, and where it passes the 
city to tho W. is the Bala Hi$Ar or 
44 citadel,” and £ a m. to the W. of the 
citadel is the Jail, a little to the W. of 
which are the Sikh cantonments, now 
deserted. Then comes the Cavalry 
Parade Ground, and due S. of it the 
Cavalry lines, followed to the W. by 
the N. I. lines in 2 divisions, with the 
Artillery lines in the centre. To the W. 
of these are the European Infantry 
lines, then again lines foraN. I. regt., 
between the 2 divisions of the European 
lines, then the Sapper lines, and then 
lines for N. I. and N. C. The Race- 
course is to the W. of those. The road 
to BAra, a continuation of the Mall, 
runs to the S.W. through these lines. 
That to Fort Miclmi runs from the 
circular road at the N.W. corner of 
the Artillery lines, and that to KohAt 
passes due S. from the W. extremity 
of the city. 

Jamrud . — One of the first places of 
absorbing interest is Jamriid, from 
which the Khaibar Pass may be seen. 
The road to this place runs due W. 
from the Inf. lines, aud jmsses an 
English cemetery, and \ of a m. be- 
yond this is the cantonment boundaiy 
stone, and a few hundred yds. before 
reaching it is the place where the 
bandmaster of one of the regta. was 
found asleep by the AJghAns and 
carried off. Contrary to their usual 
custom, the AfghAn's did him no harm, 
and gave him back without ransom. 
At 3$ m. W. of the cantonment is a 
small mud fort called Burji Hari 
Singh, on the left of the road. Here 
I is a police station, and here the good 
road ends. 

About 100 yds. from Hari Singh’s 
Burj is a tree from which a certain 
statesman is said to have plucked a 
leaf and returned, as after this the 
road is very unsafe. After 2 m. more, 
a mud tower is reached, about 60 ft, 
high, called Burj i Arb&b. This is 
the boundary of our territory for ad- 
ministrative purposes. .We do not 
colleot revenue beyond this point, but 
allow Fatb Muhammad KhAn, of TAka* 
hal BAla, to take it, 
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On Burj i ArbAb, men are always 
on the look out, who give the signal if 
Afghans are seen by sounding their 
kettle-drums, which would soon bring 
a force to the spot. The land up to 
the very foot of the hills is claimed as 
British territory, but we cannot ven- 
ture into the debateable ground 
between Burj i ArbAb and the Khaibar, 
without an armed force. In April the 
ground here is chequered with crimson 
and yellow tints, from wild flowers. 
Of these the Prophet’s flower, as it is 
called, is a bright yellow with 5 
dark spots, which are said to be the 
marks of the 5 fingers of his holi- 
ness. This flower has an exquisite 
scent. 


The Fort of Jamrud was built or 
thoroughly repaired by Hari Singh, 
and gallantly held by him against the 
AfghAns till April, 1837, when he was 
killed in battle against troops sent by 
Dost Muhammad. The fort has three 
encircling walls of stone, and stands 
on ground about 100 ft. high. On the 
N. side of the second wall is the 
SamAdh of Hari Singh. A woman 
comes every week from PeshAwar to 
put flowers on the floor where his 
ashes are laid. The SamAdh is 8 ft. 
sq. inside and 14 ft. high. The roof is 
almost gone, and it is altogether in a 
ruinous state. In the E. part of the 
2nd inclosure is a well of great depth. 
.We, have filled up this well with 
earth, and the only water now in it is 
rain water. There used to be a 
garrison of 2,000 Sikhs in this fort, 
but there are now only a few Afridis, 
who live in the uppermost inclosure. 
The fort could be held by 600 men, 
and would add much to the security of 
PeshAwar. A m. and J to the W. of 
Jaiur$d in the Khaibar Pass, with two 
entrances, one to the N. and one to 
the S. The hills are perfectly devoid 
of vegetation, and as forbidding in 
appearance as they are dangerons In 


.. .... . It was m the N. entrance 
that' we .suffered so dreadfully in 1841. 
The village of Jamrfid is opposite to 
the 0. entrance, and there tr another 
ViPti* * little to the &, and a 8rcf 
on tbe top 61 a hiH- totfr* • B.W;, 
<&Ued Kadam ; there Is wicfWsf W 


the very entrance to the S. opening 
into the Pass, called Gadr. 

Near Hari Singh’s Burj are the 
remains of 3 Buddhist buildings, huge, 
unsightly piles. 

The next visit may be to 
BAra, from which place delicious 
water has now been brought to 
PeshAwar. There is a mud fort at 
6 m. S.W. of the cantonment, dose to 
the Pass from which the water comes. 
At 600 yds. from the cantonment 
boundary is a mound, where the 
Mughuls axe said to have buried trea- 
sure. The Sappers cut into it, but 
found nothing. 

The conduit which brings the water 
is made of blocks of concrete. It is 
1$ ft, broad, and 3 ft. high. At 
intervals of £ a m. there are Bmall 
towers for ventilation. There is con- 
siderable cultivation on the road. In 
BAra Fort there is a banglA for the 
engineer officer, and there is also a 
well in tho fort, and a small police 
force. At 300 yds. to the W. of the 
fort is a reservoir 600 ft. in diameter. 
The bottom is concrete, and the depth 
of water is 13 ft. There etc 5 divi- 
sions', 2 large and 3 small. The 
water filters through 3 divisions 
into the 2 larger, and the impurities 
are carried off by a drain. The water 
is carried through the conduit to the 
cantonment and the city, and the 
diBtribution-pipes and ’vVorks cost 
£160,000. The rest of the works did 
not cost more than £80,000. 

At Pusht i KhAr. halfway, between 
PeshAwar and BAra, is an aqueduct 
bridge, with 12 arches of 8 ft. span, 
6 of 6 ft., 5 of- 12 ft., 18 of 20 ft., 
3 of 14 ft., 9 of 6 a, and 6 of 3 ft.— 
67 in all. There are other forts at the 


mouths of the Passes, such at Michnf, 
Shabkadar or Shankargarh, and 


Abasai, but as several officers have 
been killed in visiting them, as for 
instance Lieut, Boulnois, R.B., at 
Michnf, and an escort is neoeBsaa*, 
which gives trouble, the traveller will 
pr bably think these expeditions suf- 
ficient. •' '• ' 

Ckwehti and tev&teriei,~Tfo$\T2k’ 
vellerwill fcow perhaps like to^sit the 
ohuMfees*iMi cexnptariefcin PeshAwar, 
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and the first visit should be to St. John's 
Church, which stands in the centre of 
the cantonment. It is a very fine 
churchy and contains 800 sittings. It 
was consecrated on the 18 th of 
February, 1860, by Bishop Cotton, 
It had been commenced in 1849, but 
the walls were thrown down by an 
eaj^hquake. On the day of consecra- 
tion there was a violent storm, which 
swept into the church, and on the 12th 
of Dec. 1875, another earthquake 
threw down one of the turrets of the 
tower, and so damaged the other 3 
that it was necessary to take them 
down. The Muslims averred that 
these accidents were owing to the 
church having been built over the 
tomb of one of their saints. 

Outside the church, on the right 
; of the entrance, is a memorial cross, 
20 ft. high, with the names of 
those who perished in the cholera 
outbreak of 1869, when 106 men 
of the 36th Regt., with 11 women 
and children, 73 men of. the 
104th Regt., 36 Artillerymen, and 10 
other Europeans, fell victims. In the 
36th Regt., on the 30th of Sept., when 
cholera was at its worst, 27 men died 
between Saturday morning and Sun- 
day afternoon. The church is 127 ft. 
long, 72 ft. wide, and 60 ft. high to 
the ridge of the roof, 90 ft. high 
to the top of the tower, and 106 ft. to 
the top of the pinnacles. Amongst 
the tombs is one to the memory of 
Major H. Macdonald, of the Beng. 
Staff Coips, Commandant of Fort 
Michnl, who was cruelly murdered by 
Afrldis on Friday, March 2lBt, 1873, 
while walking unarmed at a short 
distance from the fort. 

The T, B. is near the Church to the 
E., and in the same direction Is the 
Roman Catholic Chapel, and beyond 
it and further to the £. is the Post 
Office. 

Close to it is a memorial obelisk, 
30ft. high, inscribed as follows 

Here lies the body' of 
FREDERICK MACKE80N, 

Lieut C nel in the Bengal army, C.B., 
And Commissioner of FeehAwar, 

Who was born September 2nd, l&7, 

religkHMiitoatio. 


He was the beau Ideal of a soldier, 

Cool to conceive, 

Brave to dare, and strong to do. 

The Indian Army was proud of 
Hie noble presence in itB ranks, 

Not without cause; 

On the dark page of the Afghan war 
The name of Maokeson shines brightly out. 
The frontier was his fort, 

And the future was his field. 

The dedles of the Khaibar, 

And the peaks of the Black Mountains, 
Alike witness his exploits ; 

Death still found him in the front. 
Unconquered enemies felt safer when lie fell. 

His own Government thus mourned the fell. 

“ The reputation of Colonel Mackeson is 
known and honoured by all; his value as 
a Political Officer of the State is known to 
none better than the Governor-General him- 
self, who in a difficult and eventful time 
had cause to mark his great ability, and the 
admirable prudence, discretion and temper, 
whichadded tenfold value to the high soldierly 
qualities of his public character. The loss of 
Colonel Mackeson’s life would have dimmed 
a victory ; to lose him thus by the hand of a 
foul assassin is a misfortune of the heaviest 

C m for the Government which counted 
amongst its bravest and its best.' — 
General Orders of the Marquis Dalhomie, 
Governor' General of India, 3rd October, 1853. 

This Monument was erected by his Friends. 

There are two Cemeteries about one 
m. to the W. of the cantonment; 
both are very neatly kept, the paths 
being paved with pebbles, and you 
are requested not to walk on the grass, 
which, indeed, in the forenoon at. 
least, is saturated with dew. Here is 
a tomb with an inscription which 
has been much discussed in English 
journals. It is to the memory of the 
Rev, Isidore Lowenthal, missionary 
of the American Presbyterian Mission, 
who translated the New Testament 
into Pushtu, and was shot by his 
chaukiddr, April 27th, 1864. Some 
writer in an English journal has stated 
that to this was added *< Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant" 
This is not correct, but the entry in 
the church register is as follows 1 

1664, April 27th— Isidore Lowenthal, Mis- 
sionary of the American Presbyterian Mission. 

1864, Murdered. April 27th. Shot by his 
own chaulddAr, “ Well dene, thou good and 
feithful servant" / . v . < 

This entry is signed with the initials 
I of the Chaplain, David Bellamy, and 
| dt aaekM timt the inoongrijity 
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of the qnotation from the Bible never 
struck him, The^ inscription on the 
tomb is written also in Persian, and 
the stone-cutter who inscribed it 
added fflpaidah nabAshad. “ Don’t 
laugh.” 

In the S. cemetery there is a 
very handsome white marble tomb 
surrounded with flowering shrubs, to 
Captain A. C. Anderson, 5th Bengal 
Cavalry; also one to Lieut. T. M. 
Hand, of the 51st N. I., “who was 
shot by an assassin near the Khaibar 
Pass, on the 27th of January, 1847, 
and died the same day.” There are 
several other cemeteries, but old and 
disused. That under the charge of 
the missionaries is at the tf.E. corner 
of the city outside, beyond the KohAt 
Gate. There are many heaps of 
earth in it, but there is no tomb and 
no inscription. 

While at this spot the traveller may 
look at the N,E. bastion of the city wall, 
which is called Avitabela’a execution 
bastion. There he used to have his sum- 
mary sentences carried out, and it is 
Bald the place is full of skeletons. It 
is well built of burnt brick, whereas 
the wall is of mud, and is always tum- 
bling down. There is another ceme- 
tery, about 100 yds. E. of the 
Mackeson Memorial, in which are 
several tall pillars, which are built 
for tombs, also one to Captain 
J; Grantham, H.M.V 98th Begt^who 
died^at PeshAwar, on the 19th of 
March, 1841. This officer was riding 
with a young lady near the mouth of 
ana $f the Passes, and it appears they 
both dismounted, when they were 
Attacked. The young lady was per- 
to pass unmolested, but the 
officer was out to pieces. 

M the Mission House k a g 
-W**7f .and a good collection of 
Hpdofaist remains from the Yti rofsa i 
JP? «eten eome 
tp the Mission Mouse to discuss 

■ mattifi with theMissionariea. mid a 

sst afseswf 

•eWoonverta. 


ROUTE 33. 

peshAwab to hotImabdAn, jamAl- 

OA^Ht, AND TABgT I BAHt 

The traveller will now return to 
Naushahra, and crossing the bridge 
of boats over the KAbul river, 
where the stream is really terrific, 
will drive in a post-cart to Hoti 
MardAn. This river emerges frbm 
the hills at Michni, and is 
Joined at Nasatta by the SwAt river, 
which enters the plains at Abazai,and 
by the BAra river, which does so at 
Snekha. Colonel Mackeson was the 
only person who ever swam the 
SwAt river when in flood, but Lieut. 
Peyton, of the 87th Regt., rescued an 
Indian from drowning when in mid- 
stream. “An act of manly daring 
which deserves record.” The water 
of the BAra was considered by the 
Sikhs so excellent that it was brought 
daily to PeshAwar in sealed vessels. 
Rice grown on its banks was also 
highly valued, and the whole crop was 
brought to PeshAwar, where the best 
was reserved for seed, the next best 
was sent to Raniit, and the rest was 
given to the zamlndArs. The Emperor 
BAbar hunted the rhinoceros on the 
banks of the Siyah-Ab, perhaps the 
BAra, perhaps a branch of the KAbul 
river. f 

The traveller will take one or two 
ekkat for his baggage and servant ; 
the road lies through a Well cultivated 
country, Very sparse^ inhabited. : At 
9& ffi. he will reach the large village 6f 
RishAkha ,* here there Will be a change 
[ of homes. RishAkha is the name efa 
womAn. It is A m. further to Hbti 

jl ■ 

JuartfiKu. 

BvU Mardd*, to called from the 3 rillmee 
***** t HeM whickare on the fceuk* 
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The famous Guide Corps have their 
head- quarters at this place ; passing 
through the shady grounds of their 
Mess-house, here is the grave of 
Colonel Spottiswoode, who com- 
manded the 55th Bengal N. I. There 
is also that of Lieut. H. H. Chapman, 
who was killed in action in the 
Axjbela Pass, on the 18th November, 
1863. Also that of Major G. W. 
Harding, of the Bombay Staff Corps, 
Commandant of the 2nd Sikh in- 
fantry, who was killed in action at 
the Ambela Pass, on the 6th Nov., 
1863 ; also that of Captain 7. P. 
Davidson, 2nd in command of the 1st 
Pan jab Infantry, “ Who nobly fell in 
the defence of his post in the Craig 
Picket at the Ambela Pass on the 
13th Nov., 1863, whose courage and gal- 
lantbearing called forth the admiration 
of' the enemy also that of Lieut. 
A. B. Gillies, R.A., who was killed in 
a night attack at the Ambela Pass. 
There is also a tablet to 7 officers, 2 
sergeants, and 87 men of the 71st 
Highland Light Infantry, the 92nd 
Sutherland Highlanders, and the 
101st Royal Bengal Fusiliers, who 
were all killed in the Ambela Pass. 
Another tablet records the names of 
18 N. 0, officers and men of the 
71st Highland Light Infantry, 
who fell in the Ambela Pass or died 
of wounds received there. The 
Cemetery is under the W. bastion of 
the Fort, which has 4 bastions for 
officers’ quarters, and one bastion to 
the B.W. used as a magazine. South 
of the Fort is a horn work, in which 
are the lines far 3 squadrons of 
ahy j pne squadron is camped out- 
side to the ID. The Parade-ground is 
wyet the hornwork, and the Office 
Jbe Oivli Authority is S.W, of it 
Jamdlgarhi ' — The traveller is now 
m the Yttsufkai country* This com- 
prises the independent districts of 
SwAt and Buhner to the & of the 
Haste and MahAban range if 
inountalna and the jevel plate® to tW 
^ BwA* the 


The S. half of Yiisufeai, which la 
now under British rule, is the only 
portion of the country that is acces- 
sible to Europeans. The village of 
JamAlgajhi is to the S. of the PajA 
range, Which separates Lunkhor from 
Stidam, just at the point where the 
Gadar river breaks through the hills* 
It is 8 m, due N. from MardAn, and 
about the same distance from Takht i 
BAhi and ShAhbAzgarhl. 

The traveller will leave Hoti Mar- 
dan very early in the morning. After 
i a m. he will come to a very awk- 
ward crossing, over the Chalp&ni or 
“ deceitful waters ” river. If he is on 
horseback there will be little difficulty, 
bat both banks are too steep for 
wheeled carriages. In April there is 
but little water in the bed of the 
river, but in the rains the Btream rises 
20 ft. The road from the river to 
Jam&lgarhi is quite straight. In pass- 
ing along it there is a capital view to 
the right, that is to the E. of the 
Ambela Pass. On the left of the Pass 
is a rock, which rises like a pillar, and 
this is the Eagle’s Nest Picket. On 
the opposite side, rather higher up in 
the mountain, is a similar rock, which 
is the still more famous Craig Rock 
Picket, where the British suffered 
such losses. It will be perhaps as well 
that the traveller should carry w 
revolver with him, as no one can pre-. 
diet what an Afgh&n in these parts 1 
will do. The Chief here is Khuskhil 
Khan, brother of Aff&l, Chief of the 
Ihataka, He can speak a little Per- 
sian. 

The Buddhist ruins occupy the top 


the N., and about 500 ft. above the 
plain. They consist of a small stupa, 
which is a little to the H.W. of a great 
stupa. They were first discovered by 
Glen, Cunningham in 1848* The state 
itself was opened by CoL Lumsden in 
1852. The large stupa is 22 ft. in dia- 
meter, standing on * circular base* and 
surrounded by » polygonal indosure of 
smell chapels. The basement of the 
stupe is the only portion wow stand*; 
* a. It is divided into 20 sides, sepa- 

fcad by pilaster* wttk a seated Score 

Eridha hi 
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whole is in coarse stucco, which hears 
traces of having once been coloured 
red. The circular space between the 
stupas and chapels is paved through- 
out with large slabs of dark blue slate. 
The chapels vary in size from 8 4 ft. to 
11 ft. sq. The side walls of the chapels 
once ended in pilasters with Corin- 
thian capitals. These capitals are all 
of the Indo-Corinthian style, with 
boldly designed volutes, and 2 tiers of 
acanthus leaves deeply and delicately 
chiselled ; some of them have small 
figures of Buddha among the leaves, 
and many of them preserve the traces 
of gilding. There can be little doubt 
that the chapels were once covered 
with overlapping stones. 

On the S. side a flight of 16 steps 
leads to an oblong court below, sur- 
rounded by chapels, which Cunning- 
ham calls the Vih&r Court, A series 
of sculptures was found on the risers 
of steps, which have since been broken 
by the Muslims. The middle of this 
court is nearly filled with chapels, and 
8 stupas, the largest of which is only 

6 ft. in diameter, and the smallest 
4 ft. “ The sculptures in this court,” 
says Lieut. Crompton, “were very 
good and interesting, including many 
statues of kings, with jewels on the 
neck and upper arm, and sandals on 
feet.’* One had a short inscription of 

7 letters on the nimbus on the back 
of the head. This court is 72 ft. 
long and 38 ft. broad, and contains 
27 chapels in the sides and 9 in the 
middle. Near the E. end of the S. 
side, a flight of 10 steps leads down to 
a small court, in which many beauti- 
ful sculptures were found, most of 
them gilt, and one in particular, a large 
pilaster capital, well carved and pro- 
fusely ornamented. To the 8. is another 
oblong inclosure, consisting of a block 
of buildings 75 ft. long and 38 ft. 
broad outside, with 3 cells at the 8. 
end and 2 niches in the N. wall, which 
is 6 ft. thick. 

On the S. side facing down the hill 
is a row of vaulted chambers, which 
was probably the granary. At a short 
distance to the N. of the great stupa 
is a quadrangle 24 ft. by 21 ft. inside. 
In eaoh side were 4 cfthpels, except on 


the W. , where the entrance door occu- 
pied the place of a chapel. To the W. 
is a Bingle room 19 ft. by 12J ft. Di- 
rectly N. of the small stupa court is 
an isolated building 17 J ft. by 12 J ft., 
with unusually thick walls, which 
Cunningham thinks must have been 
a temple, with a large figure of 
Buddha at the 8. end between the 2 
windows. 

To the W. is a block of 3 rooms, of 
which the middle one is 13 ft. by 9 ft., 
and the other two 9 ft. sq. The only 
other large building on the top of the 
hill is a sq. block to the E. of the great 
stupa, 35 ft. long and 27 ft. broad, 
with 2 rooms on the E. and 2 on the 
W., each 8 ft. sq. Due E. of the great 
stupa is a still larger pile of ruins, 
54 ft. by 47 ft., which has not been 
excavated. These buildings were sup- 
plied by water by an artificial reser- 
voir on the W. of the great stupa. 
(See Cunningham, vol. v. p. 46.) Dr. 
Bcllew says that this reservoir con- 
tains water throughout the year. 

The ascent to these ruins is by a 
zig-zag path 2 ft. broad, on the brink 
of a precipice for the first 280 ft.; 
after this the path turns, and there is a 
broad ridge bristling with stones. 

Since Cunningham’s visit the work 
of destruction has been going on ra- 
pidly, and all the images that remain 
are mutilated and defaced. The 
height of the hill enables one to look 
over the valley, with the large village 
of Liindkhor or Ltind Khw&r to the N. 
with another large village on the right 
and the road to Sw&t on the loft. To 
the E. is the K&ram&r ridge, on which 
is Ashoka’s inscription. N. is the peak 
of Ilm, then the Morah mountain and 
pass, and then the mountain of Ldrun, 
or “ the scorpion,” and the Mallaband 
pass and hills of ShAlkot. The scenery 
is very picturesque. Next to the 
Ambela Bass is the Garu fountain, 
which has a singularly fine waving 
line at top. The mountains of Sw&t 
and Baj&war are fine. 

With regard to the ruins, the trac- 
ing of gilding spoken of by dunning* 
ham is now entirely gone. 

To reach Takht i BAhi, which is 8 
m. to the N. byW. of MatdAn, the 
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traveller will drive straight to the N, 
for m. } when he will see on the left 
of the road a village on a hill, which 
is called Shahr i Bahlol. Some autho- 
rities think that this is a mere corrup- 
tion of some older word. Parallel to 
this point the traveller will turn off to 
the right across country to the foot of 
the hills ; then, if he is a bad climber, 
he will get into a dandi or litter, with 
his feet to the plain, and be earned up 
the hill. The road is very steep, and 
shockingly bad. The crest of the hill 
is about 490 ft. above Mardiin. After 
crossing this crest, the path to the 
ruins descends for a short distance. 
The place belongs to the Khataks, 
some of whom are from Lundkhor, 
“ dry ravine,” which i.< seen from the 
top of Takht i Bdlii Hill, as it is from 
Jarnalgarhi. 

Tali ht 1 Haiti . — In Pushto books this 
place is called Takhtu 1 J abnl, 
mountain throne ; ” Bdhi is “ tank,” 
and there is a tank at the foot of the 
hill, but it cannot be seen from the 
top, and is hardly important enough 
to have given a name to the place. Dr. 
Bellew says in his Report, p. 125, “ the 
ruins occupy the W. end of a ridge 
which projects from the Pajali range. 
This ridge is a bare ledge of grey mica 
and quartz schist, about 800ft. above the 
plain, and cover about a m. of surface 
along the central creBt between ter- 
minal eminences on the E. and W, 
On these are the boundaiy buildings 
of the city, the rest are on the inter- 
vening crest, and the ridges sloping 
down from it to the plain on the N, 
The hollows between these ridges are 
the natural drains of the hill. 

“The buildings on the eminences 
flanking the city on the E. and W. 
appear to have been positions of obser- 
vation and defence ; for, from their 
elevation they completely overlook 
the city and command an extensive 
view of the country around. They are 
compact sq. blocks, with rooms open- 
ing inwards on a central court. The 
vails are now only 4 or 6 ft. above 
the surface, but they are very substan- 
J*al> everywhere 4 ft. in thickness, 
-lose these buildings are 2 or more 
aee P cellars of masonry, entered by a 


small opening in the roof, which is a 
very fiat dome. They appear to have 
served as grain stores. In these build- 
ings we could discover no remains of 
idols or sculptures. 

“ On the crest of the hill, and between 
the 2 flanking heights just alluded to, 
is a succession of detached quadran- 
gles, the massive walls of which are 
still from 6 to 8 ft. high, and about 40 ft. 
long each way. Along the inner side 
of each wall is a series of small com- 
partments, each opening by a doorway 
into the courtyard in the centre. 

“ Close to each of these quadrangles, 
and only a few paces distant, is a well 
defined circular mass of masonry, 
raised about 2 ft. above the surface, 
and about 1 4 ft. in diameter. The de- 
bris around iB rich in fragments of 
idols, and carved slabs of slate, and 
beyond these arc the indistinct remains 
of a wall inclosing the circular plat- 
form in a square. These circular plat- 
forms are probably the ruined and ex- 
cavated foundations of former topes, 
whilst the adjoining quadrangles were 
the monasteries of the monks, devoted 
to their care and services. 

“From their position these quad- 
rangles (there are 5 or 6 of them along 
the crest of the hill) command an ex- 
tensive view of the country around. 

“ Their ruins in part are still discer- 
nible from the plain on the S. of the 
hill, and in their perfect state they 
must have been prominent objects of 
attraction from a considerable. >- dis- 
tance around. 

“ The S, slope of the hill on which 
stand these ruins is steep and abrupt 
right down to the plain. In its upper 
part are some small detached huts of 
well-made stone walls, and below 
these is traceable, at intervals, the line 
of a causeway zigzagged to the plain. 
In some parts it is interrupted by a 
few steps, and in others has been built 
up the sides of precipices. In its upper 
part, for a short distance, the cause- 
way is tolerably entire, and forms 
a road 4 ft. wide, and with an easy 
ascent.” 

The 1st ruin is that of a Stupa , 
which is 55 ft. 8} in. long, and 45 ft. 6J 
in, broad. This measurement appears 
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to have applied to the court in which 
the stupa stood# The basement of the 
stupa is in the centre of the court, and 
measures 21 ft. in. by 20 ft. 6 in. It 
appears to have been in 3 stages, dimi- 
nishing to 15£ ft. ; the lower stage is 
3 ft., with 10 pilasters on the side ; 
the middle stage is only 9 in. high ; 
and the upper stage is 3 ft. 4 in. 
high, with 6 pilasters on its side. To 
the N., in front of the entrance to the 
conrt, is a flight of 9 steps leading to 
the top of the basement. Around the 
basement are cells, 0 large and 5 small, 
on each side, except on the N. side, 
where there seem to have been none. 
The side walls of the chapels were 1 ft. 
7$ in. thick, leaving an opening of 4 ft. 
10 in., and a depth of 5 ft. 6 in. for 
the interior room. The end of each 
side wall towards the court was faced 
with a pilaster, crowned by a rich Co- 
rinthian capital of acanthus leaves, 
Each chapel was covered with a high 
dome of overlapping stones, springing 
from a circle of broad projecting 
stones, at the level of the pilaster 
capital. Each dome was 2\ ft. thick 
at the spring. The smaller chapels 
were covered with semi-domes, the 
opening to the front having a flat or 
Egyptian-shaped head. All the larger 
chapels seem to have contained figures 
of Buddha, which have all been re- 
moved, or smashed. 

From the stupa court, a flight of 
steps leads down to an oblong court, 
surrounded on 3 sides by lofty chapels, 
each of which formerly held a colossal 
statue of Buddha. Fragments of 
these huge figures were found outside 
the court. The court is 116 ft. long 
from E. to W., and 50 ft. broad, 
and occupies a hollow between 
the stupa and the monastery. In the 
E. portion of the court there is a 
raised platform, 33 ft. long and 20 ft. 
broad, which is ascended from the W. 
by a few steps. There are, also, 4 
platforms from 4 to 5 ft. sq., arranged 
m pairs facing the larger one. Cun- 
ningham thinks that these platform^ 
were the basements of stupas of 
various sizes, such as are now teen 
round all the great stupas in Bara&ah. 
There are a great number of VUtirt or 


“chapels/’ in the middle as well as 
along the sides of the court, to which 
Cunningham, therefore, has given the 
name of the Vih&r Court. Beyond 
this court is the mamstery ,' which is 
the largest block of building here. 
The quadrangle is 62 ft. sq. inside, 
with 15 cells, each 10 ft. deep, arranged 
on 3 sides. On the E. side there is a 
door leading into a court 20ft. sq. 

This court has two doors to the N., 
one leading to a cell 10 ft. by 12, and 
the other to the outside of the build- 
ing. To the S. there is a single door 
leading into a court 32 ft. by 30, and 
to the E. there is another door leading 
to the outside. Outside the monastery, 
on the W., there is a long narrow 
passage 3 ft. broad, which separates it 
from a pile of buildings to the W. 
Of these the most N. is a large court-' 

I yard 50 ft. sq, inside, with only one 
entrance. It is surrounded by walls 
I 30 ft. high, Cunningham thinks that 
this was the place for general meet- 
ings of the fraternity. S. of this is 
a long open space between two walls, 
which contains a double row of sub- 
terranean vaults, divided by a narrow 
passage. This passage continues to 
the S. for 50 ft., when it joins 
another vaulted passage, which 
descends to the W. The JO vaulted 
rooms were probably the granaries of 
the establishment. They were first 
entered by Dr. Bellew, who describes 
them as “low, dark, arched cells, 8ft. 
sq. and 5 ft. high.” 

The great number of private dwell* 
ings still standing on the hill show 
that the place must once have been of 
some consequence. All of them have 
the staircase outside, and in many 
the walls are built up from the steep 
side of the ravine as high as 30 ft*, so 
as to afford a fiat surface for the 
rooms. All the buildings are of lime' 
stone or sandstone, which is fissured 
across the surface, and has, therefore, 
been faced with stucco, which still 
remains in some places. 

The traveller will now ascend tne 
crest Mid turn to the N.W. for J of s 
m. or bo, when he will come to a 
which rises to about 700 ft. above 
MartUn, There is another psak aw* 
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fo the W., which is the real Taklit i 
BAhi, and 50 ft. higher than the E. 
peak. It has a white pyramidal 
mark on it and some remains of 
a building. 


ROUTE 34. 

ftorf mardAn to shAhbAzgfarhi, 
rAnIgat and lak! tig!. 

V ■ 

Shdhb&zgafhi is 6 m. to the E.N.E. 
of Hoti. It is a large village, and 
the site of a very old and extensive 
city, which was once the capital of the 
country. The road is tolerably good, 
and the distance may be easily done 
in £ of an hour in a dog-cart. A 
stream called the Makam passes close 
to the W. of HhAhbAzgaj-m. To the 
N. of the village and close to it is the 
Pukai Hound, 100 ft. sq. at top and 
60 ft. high, and composed of large 
stones and brickp, 18 inches sq. and 
H inches thick. It was excavated by 
the Sappers in 1871 without any 
result. Nearly due E. of the village, 
at the distance of 4,000 ft, is a mound 
called Khere Yundai. It is 400 ft. 
from N. to S., and 250 ft. broad. At 
the S.E. corner are the remains of a 
monastery, which was 58 ft. sq. out- 
Bide, with walls 5 ft. 4 in. thick, 
standing on a terrace 71 ft. sq. To the 
N.E. of Khere Yundai, and half a m. 
from it, is a mound called Hutsak H, 
8jx>ut the Bize of the Pukai Mound. 

S. of it is the shrine of One 
Agpin BAbA. Between this mound 
the village of ShAhbAegarhi 
runs the KAramAr Hill. In this 
"Qge, at 8 in. &N.E. of ShAhbAa- 
to the KAramAr Peak, which 


rises to a height of 8,400 ft. above the 
sea, and is a very picturesque object, 
having a tremendous precipice on the 
N. side. This is probably the hill re- 
ferred to by Hwen Thsang, who 
speaks of a high mountain, at the 
foot of which was a temple to 
Maheshwara Deva, and on which was 
a statue in blue stone of the Goddess 
Bhima, his wife. 

Hinduan Ghindai . — At the extreme 
S.W. of the Karamar ridge there is 
an isolated eminence called Hindiian 
Gundai or Mound of the Hindus, 
because the Hindu inhabitants of 
ShAhbAzgaj-hi used to bury in it all 
their children who died young. It 
was excavated by the Sappers in 1871 
without result. This mound has been 
identified by Dr. Bellew with the site 
of the tomb of ShAhbAz Kalandar, 
who died about 1490 A.D., thirty 
years before the Emperor BAbars 
conquest of the Yusufzai country. 
BAbar says that “ ShAhbaz was an 
impious unbeliever who had per- 
verted the faith of numbers of the 
Yiisufzais and DilazAks.” He adds, 
“It struck me as improper that so 
charming and delightful a spot should 
be occupied by the tomb of an un- 
believer. I, therefore, gave orders 
that it should be pulled down and 
levelled with the ground.” At 500 ft. 
to the E. by N. of the Hindiian 
Gundai, and at the H.W. extremity of 
the KAramAr ridge, is a mass of trap 
rock, 24 ft. long, 10 ft. high, and with 
a general thickness of about 10 ft. 
This rock lies about 80 ft. up the slope 
of the hill, with its W. face looking 
down towards the village of ShAhbAs- 
garhi. On this rock is the famous 
inscription of Ashoka t of which the 
portion of the W. face of the rock 
contains the names of 5 Greek kings, 
Antiochus and three others, and end- 
ing with Alexander, who is called 
Alikasandro. The greater part of the 
inscription is on the E. race of the 
rook. The letters are fast wearing 
out, and unless one approaches the 
rock very closely, one would not know 
that there was any inscription at all. 
This inscription was first discovered 
by General Court, who described it a# 
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being almost defaced by time. Masson 
inspected it in, October, 1838, and 
made a copy, which enabled Norris to 
identify it as a transcript of Ashoka’s 
edicts engraved in Aryan characters, 
but General Cunningham has made a 
much more careful copy of it, for 
which see Vol. 5 of his “ Arch. 
Reports.” 

Sudiina. — The General identifies 
Shahbazgarhi with Suddna, the city 
of Wessantdrd, who was called 
Suddna, “ The illustrious giver,” about 
whom there are many foolish Budd- 
hist legends, such as that he presented 
his son and daughter to a Brahman as 
alms, and the Brdhman flogged the 
children so unmercifully that their 
blood reddened all the earth in the 
vicinity. The ground remains to this 
day quite red, and Cunningham found 
that the trees and plants were 
generally of a reddish-brown colour. 

The only other thing worth visiting 
is a cave in the Kdramdr ridge, 
rather more than a m. to the N.E. of 
Shdhbdzgarhi. This is the two- 
chamljerecl cave of Suddna and his 
family. 

The read from Shdhbdzgafhi to the 
foot of tti9 «R6nig A t Hill *is not good, 
and just outside the town there is a 
pond in the road, with a mere foot- 
path on either side, so that a dog- 
cart passes with difficulty, in fact, it 
becomes requisite to walk about j a 
m. along a not very pure stream. At 
5J m. one comes to the village of 
Adlnah, which is a village of about 
200 houses. From Adinah to Kdlu 
KJjdn is 2 m., and from this place to 
Nawd Kila’ah is 2 more m. The 
whole ride is very picturesque, al- 
though the road is bad, and the fine 
peak of Kdramdr is visible all the 
way. A traveller who has sufficient 
time might have a tent pitched at 
Adinah, and ascend to the tomb of 
Ytisuf, on the Kdramdr mountain, 
whence there would be a magnificent 
view, return to Adinah, sleep there, 

and make another halt at NawA 
Kila’ah, where there are plenty of 
partridges and quail. 

Lakl Tig U— from Nawd £ila’ah a 
ride of less than 2 m, will take the 


traveller to Laid Tigi, “standing 
stones.” These stones are of black 
slate, 41 in number, and 4 ft. high, 
and arc set in a circle. The Afghdns 
have a legend that they cannot be 
counted. No one knows when or why 
they were placed where they are. 
From Nawd Kila’ah to Shckh Jdm, a 
small village, is 1 m., and from thence 
Nawagrdm is 6J* m. due E. This 
hamlet lies behind alow ridge of hills, 
and is 11 J m. beyond the British 
frontier, and in the country of the 
independent Afghdns. The inhabit- 
ants are of the Khudo Khail clan. 

Rdnigat. — Gen. Cunningham, in 
Arch. Rep., vol. ii. p. 107, has 
identified Rdnigat with Aornos. This 
is the rock mentioned by Arrian, as 
attacked by Alexander the Great, and 
taken by him after a siege of 4 days. 
Arrian says that Hercules had pre- 
viously attacked the rock in vain. 
He adds, “ The circuit of this rock is 
said to be 200 furlongs; its height 
where it is lowest, 11 ; it is only 
accessible by one dangerous path, cut 
out by hand. It has a fine spring of 
pure water on the very summit, which 
sends a plentiful stream down the 
sides of the hill ; as also a wrxxl, 
with as much arable and fertile land 
as to supply a thousand men with 
provisions.” 

The hill on which Rdnigat is, is 
the last point of one of the long 
spurs of the Mahdban range. Its 
base is rather more than 2 m. in 
length from N. to S, by about Jam. 
in width, but the top of the hill is not 
more than 1,200 ft. long and 800 ft. 
broad. The -sides of the hill are 
covered with massive blocks of stone, 
which make it exceedingly Jigged 
and inaccessible. There is only one 
road cut in the rock leading to the 
top, although there are two, if not 
more, difficult pathways. It will cer- 
tainly take a good climber axt hour to 
ascend the very steep path, which 
leads among huge* granite boulders to 
the top, 

After reaching the more level 
ground at the summit, a walk of i of 
a m. will bring the traveller to a cave* 
vaulted with granite. According 
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the aneroid this would appear to be 
1,250 ft. above Martian. The cave is 
as well vaulted with granite blocks, 
H ft. to 4 ft. long, as if made by 
Europeans. Above are the ruins of a 
structure, from which idols are dug 
out, and among them was a Hercules. 
The hero is depicted standing under 
a tree and leaning on his club, and 
the block on which he is sculptured 
forms the head of a lion. From this 
point there is a magnificent view in 
clear weather over the plains to the 
W, To the E. are the higher ranges 
of the Khudo Khail Mountains, 
ending in the MahAban. This cave 
is said to be of great extent, but no 
one has penetrated to the end. 

To the N., at the distance of nearly 
4 a m., is the rock called KAnigat or 
“ Queen’s stone,” which towers above 
the surrounding boulders, and is about 
•40 ft. high. According to the general 
belief one of the ancient queens of 
the country used to sit on this rock, 
from whence she could see over the 
whole plain, even as far as Hasht- 
nagar, and whenever any quantity of 
dust was observed she knew that 
several merchants were travelling 
together, and at once despatched a 
body of soldiers to plunder them. 

The principal building “may be 
described as consisting of a Castle , 
500 ft. long by 400 ft. broad, sur- 
rounded on all sides, except the E,, 
where it springs up from the low spur 
of MaliAban, by a rocky ridge, which 
on the N. sides rises to an equal 
height. On all sides the castle rock is 
scarped, and on two sides it is 
separated from the surrounding ridge 
by deep ravines ; that to the N. being 
100 ft. deep, and that to the W. from 
50 ft. to 160 ft. At the N.W. angle of 
the castle two dykes have been thrown 
across the ravine, which would appear 
to have been intended to arrest the 
now of the water, and thus to form a 
great reservoir in the W. hollow. In 
the N. ravine, between the castle and 
the great isolated block called RAnigat, 
there are 3 sq. wells, and to the N.E. 
lower down, I thought that I could 
trace another dyke, which was most 
probably only the remains of part of 


—Rdnigat, 

the outer line of defences. The 
entire circuit of this outer line 
is about 4,500 ft., or somewhat less 
than a m.” (“Arch. Rep.,” vol. ii. 

p. 108). 

The same authority adds, “this 
central castle or citadel, with its open 
courtyard surrounded by costly build- 
ings, I take to have been the palace 
of the king, with the usual temples 
for private worship. At the N. end 1 
traced a wide flight of steps leading 
down to a 2nd plateau, which I pre- 
sume to have been the outer court of 
the palace or citadel. The upper 
courtyard is 270 ft. long and 100 ft. 
broad, and the lower courtyard, in- 
cluding the steps, is just half the 
size, or 130 ft, by 100 ft. These open 
areas were covered with broken 
statues of all sizes, and in all posi- 
tions. Many of them- were figures of 
Buddha, the Teacher, either seated or 
standing; some were of Buddha, the 
Ascetic, sitting under the holy IMppal 
tree ; and a few represented MAyA, 
the mother of Buddha, standing 
under the SA1 tree. * 

“ But there were fragments of other 
figures, which apparently were not con- 
nected with religion, such as a life-sized 
male figure in chaiu armour, a naked 
body of a man with the Macedonian 
| ehlamy*, or short cloak, thrown over 
I the shoulders and fastened in front in 
the usual manner, and a human breast 
partly covered with the chlamyx and 
adorned with a necklace of which 
the clasps are formed by 2 human* 
headed, winged, and four-footed 
animals, something like centaurs. All 
these figures are carved in a soft dark 
blue clay slate, which is easily worked 
with a knife. It is exceedingly brittle, 
and was, therefore, easily broken by 
the idol-hating Muslims. But as the 
surface was capable of receiving a 
good polish, many of the fragments 
are still in very fine preservation. 
The best piece is a head of Buddha, 
with the hair massed on the top of 
the head.” 

As in the spring violent thunder- 
storms with heavy rain are not uncom- 
mon on RAnigat, it will be well to go 
prepared* The top of the hill is oovehM}, 
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with myrtle trees and other beautiful 
shrubs, and it. is impossible to con- 
ceive a more delightful place for a 
sanitarium or for an outpost for 
British troopB, which from the nature 
of the ground would be almost im- 
pregnable. 


ROUTE 35. 

ATAK TO SAKHAR AND ROHRt BY 
BOAT DOWN THE INDUS. 

The Indue is a most violent and 
dangerous river, and subject to vast 
floods and prodigious rises. In 1841 
there was a stoppage at some distance 
above Atak, which resulted in a sud- 
den burst of water by which 5,000 to 
5,000 lives were lost. On the 10th 
of August, 1858, the river suddenly 
rose 90 ft. The traveller, therefore, 
who would descend the Indus, should 
select a good boat and an experienced 
crew. He should secure a 300 -man 
boat, larger boats are unmanageable. 
The executive engineer at Atak sup- 
plies boats on application, or they 
may be hired at Naushahra, either by 
private arrangement or through the 
civil officer. Notice should be given 
some time beforehand, as it is always 
necessary to erect a straw roof or 
awning of reeds to protect the 
passenger from the sun.' These awn- 
ings cost about 20 to 40 ra. The oost 
of a boat of the size indicated from 
Atak to Derah GhAzl KhAn will be from 
150 to 200 rs. The cost to Makhad, the 
point where the river begins to be 
navigable for large vessels, and which 
was formerly the terminus of the 
Indus Steam FlotUbb is considerable. 


uuc to norm, 

as the boats cannot be towed back 
except with great difficulty. 

Below Makhad the rates are very 
much lower. The best plan, there- 
fore, is to hire the Atak boat as far as 
Makhad only, and make another 
arrangement there, which can always 
be done through the KhAn of Makhad, 
or if the traveller prefers he can make 
the change at KAlAbAgh, .to which 
place a boat of the Bize mentioned 
would cost from 76 to 100 re. This 
procedure is not generally followed, 
and the consequence is that the 
voyage is generally much more ex- 
pensive than it would otherwise be. 
It is always necessary, not only to 
have an experienced crew, who know 
the river as far as Makhad, but also 
to insist on the full, number of boat- 
men till the Slkandar Batn is passed. 
The time taken in going, from Atak 
to KAlAbAgh varies with the season. 
In July the distance can be done in 
one day. The river is then in high 
flood, and in some places the current 
runs at the rate of 10 m. an hour. 
In the beginning of the summer, 
before the river has fairly risen, and in 
September and October, when it is 
going down, the voyage takes from a 
day and a half to two days. In the 
winter it takes three whole days. 

On the first day by starting ver^ 
early the traveller can reach 
KhuMiAlgrirh, where the road and 
line of telegraph from KohAt to 
ItAwal Pindi cross the river. At the 
KohAt or W. side, there is a T. B. pro- 
vided with crockery, and there is a 
hhdneAmdn, who will cook for the 
traveller. -Refreshments, therefore, 
can bo procured, but the traveller 
should sleep in his boat, in order that 
ho may insist on the boatmen starting 
in the early morning. The next day 
will take the traveller to Makhad, 
which is a municipal town of 4,200 
inhabitants. The vessels of the 8. P- 
and D. Railway ply between this port 
and Kotrf. One vessel is stationed 
for the personal convenience of the 
Lt.-Govemor of the PanjAb. , 

Makhad,— There is a flarAl a 
Makhad, to which is attached 
tymglA for the cottvenienee 01 
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Buropean travellers, but there is no 
kjiAnsAmAn, so unless the traveller has 
his own cook with him he will be 
unable to get a meal. It is a quaint 
olet town, with a covered-in bAzAr, 
into which the sun never penetrates. 
The steamers used to bring beer for 
the Commissariat thus far, but not 
being able to stem the current higher 
up it was necessary to resort to land 
carriage. For this purpose a good 
cart-road was made from Makhad to 
A$ak, with a handsome [stone' sa nil at 
each halting place. Since, however, 
the steamers have ceased to run, this 
road has not been much used. On the 
3rd day the traveller will arrive at 
KAlAbAgji. 

, KaWnujh . — This is a municipal 
town, picturesquely situated at the 
foot of the .Salt Ilange, on the right 
or W. bank of the Indus, at the point 
where the river debouches from the 
hills, 105 m. below Atak . The pop. of 
the town (1868) was 6,410, of whom 
5,800 arc Muslims. The houses nestle 
against the side of a precipitous hill 
of solid rock-salt, and are piled one 
upon another in successive tiers, the 
roof of each tier forming the street, 
which passes in front of the row 
immediately above. Overhead a cliff, 
also of pure rock-salt, towers above the 
town. An Aw An family, who reside 
in KdlAbAgh, have a certain supre- 
macy over the whole of their fellow 
tribesmen, the representative of the 
family being known as Sard dr or 
Khdn. It is well worth while to stop 
at KdlAbAgh and see the salt mines 
and the alum manufacture. There is 
an officer of the Customs department 
stationed at MAri, 3 , m. up stream 
from KdlAbAgh on the opposite bank, 
who can give all necessary informa- 
tion as to the working of the mines, 
If the traveller intends to stop to 
see the mines, he should tell his boat- 
men to land him at MAri. He. can 
then drop down the stream to the 
l* B. at KdlAbAgh, in front of which 
and on the very brink of the river is a 
large Ficus iidica , the only one of 
any size in that part of the Panjdb. 
ihe salt is quarried at MAri, opposite 
Qe where it stands out in huge 
888.1 
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cliffs, practically inexhaustible. The 
quantity turned out in 1871-72 was 
2,717 tons, and the revenue derived 
from it amounted to £23,284. _ 

Alum, also, occurs in the neighbour- 
ing hills, and forms a considerable 
item of local trade. There is also a 
manufacture of iron instruments from 
metal imported from the KAnigoram 
Hills. The breadth of the Indus here 
is about 350 yds. The road, a gallery 
cut in Ihe side of the cliff, 100 ft. 
above the water, is sp naiTow as not to 
to allow a laden camel to pass. 

There is a T. B. at KdlAbAgh, sup- 
plied with crockery, and the man in 
charge can prepare an ordinary meal. 

Between Atak and Makhad there 
are several rapids, more or less dan- 
gerous. The first is just below Atak, 
where a large rock divides the river in 
two. This is truly dangerous when 
the river is in high flood. The 2nd is 
at a place called Jilthai, above NilAb, 
where the river turns at right angles. 
This is dangerous at all seasons. The 
3rd is the famous Ghora Trap, so 
called because a horse is said to have 
jumped across. This, however, is a 
mere fiction, as the river is 30 yds. 
wide. Three dangers have to be avoided 
here : 1st, there is the rapid called 
Jitai, which looks worse than it really 
is ; then there is the narrow pas- 
sage of the Ghora Trap ; and further 
on the river takes a sudden turn, and 
great care must be taken to prevent 
the boat being carried on to the rocks. 
The 4th rapid is called Shirt, and is 
situated near the police station of 
Sh&dipiir. It is by far the most dan- 
gerous rapid of all, and before enter- 
ing it, the boatmen all unite in prayer. 
The 5th is the Sikandar BAtu or Alex- 
ander stone, which is a large rock in 
the middle of the river, and is not dan- 
gerous in the day-time, as there is 
plenty of room on either side to pass. 
All the above dangers are before 
reaching KhushhAlgayh. 

There is only one rapid of conse- 
quence below it. It is called Dhupar, 
and is caused by the river turning at 
a right angle, and is only dangerous 
when the water is very law. Accidents 
seldom happen to boats of the sise of 
V ir 
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300 mam, when properly manned. 
But boats are often laden to the water’s 
edge, and have only a few landsmen 
for a crew, and such boats are fre- 
quently carried on to the rocks and 
get broken up. 

There is one other place where dan- 
ger is to be apprehended in certain 
seasons, viz., where the Sohan river 
joins the Indus some distance above 
KdlAbA|jlj. After heavy rain, if the 
Sohan is in flood, it is dangerous to 
attempt to pass it. The traveller had 
better wait till it goes down, which it 
generally docs in a few hours. In 1875 
a boat filled with native passengers was 
wrecked owing to neglect of this pre- 
caution, and 18 persons were drowned. 
The scenery between Atak and Kald- 
bdgh is in some places grand. Near the 
Ghord trap the river runs between 
high mountains covered with brush- 
wood, and if the traveller have time to 
stop, good shooting is always to be ob- 
tained. As a general rule it is never 
advisable to travel on any part of the 
Indus at night. Above Kdfdbdgk it if? 
impossible, but even below it is dan- 
gerous. 

Before proceeding beyond Kdld- 
bdgh, the traveller should engage a 
Suan or pilot. The river widens so 
much and so often splits into so many 
channels that the ordinary boatmen 
are very apt to lose their way, which 
occasions great delay. The voyage 
from Kdldbdgh to Dera Isma’il Khdn 
takes more or less time according to 
the state ^of the river and the direction 
of the wind. In summer, when the cur- 
rent is swiftest, a strong breeze often 
blows from the S., which is sufficient 
to keep a boat stationary, and were 
sails to be set it would carry the boat 
up stream against the current. Two 
days is a fair time to calculate on in the 
summer for the voyage from Kdld- 
bdgh to Dera Isma r fl Kh &n. and the 
same from Dera Isma’il to Dera 
&b&i EWn, though under favourable 

circumstances the latteT distance, 2Q0 
m., may be done in one day. In the 
Winter the voyage below K&libdgh is 
very tedious, as the current becomes 
sluggish, but there is good partridge- 
shooting on each bank, and the twin 


may be beguiled by practising with a 
rifle at the long-nosed alligators, which 
maybe seen basking in numbers on 
the sandbanks. The traveller Bhould 
take in everything he wants at Kdld- 
bdgh, as he cannot count on getting 
supplies until he reaches Dera Isma’ll 
Ktjdn. The bend of the river continu- 
ally changes, and during the summer 
there is no certainty of being able to 
land at or near any village. In 1876 the 
main branch of the river ran under 
Midnwali, where an Asst. Commissa- 
riat Officer is stationed. In 1865 it Was 
running close to *isd Khail, on the op- 
posite bank, 15 m. off. 

In the same way supplies must be 
laid in at Derd Isma’il Khdn for the 
whole journey, as the traveller is 
never certain of being able to reach a 
village. He may see the roofs of 
many houses, but lie will not be able 
to get near them in a large boat draw- 
ing much water, and, were he to 
succeed, he would probably find the 
village empty, as the villagers gene- 
rally move during the time of the 
floods. The scenery in some places is 
very fine, islands covered with high 
grass or tamarisk are frequently met 
with. In some places there are forests 
of Shisham , the Dalbergia Simo, and 
in others the shore is dotted with the 
graceful date palm. In the distance 
'are the Sulaimdn mountains, and 
| nearer is the Khisor range, which 
comes down to the water’s edge, and 
in it is the sanatorium of Shekh Budin, 
which is at an elevation of 4516 ft. 
above sea level. It is distant to the 
N. of Dera Isma’il Khdn 57 m., and 
from Bannu town 64 m. S. The only 
vegetation consists of a few stunted 
wild olives and acacias, and the heat 
is frequently excessive ; in fact, ift sum- 
mer the heat is too great for the travel- 
ler to leave his boat to visit objects of 
interest. 

In the cold season, the 2 castles 
called Kdfirko( may be visited. That 
known as Til Rdfir kot or Rdjd-sir-kov 
is situated a few miles to the S. of the 
point where the Kiiram river joins the 
Indus, upon a spur of the Khisor hills* 
and consists of immense blocks & 
stqne, smoothly -chiselled, sHth i®* 
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mains of Hindi or Buddhist temples. 
The carvings represent idols and other 
designs, and retain their freshness to a 
considerable degree. The towers bear 
every mark of extreme antiquity, and 
rise on the very summit of the moun- 
tain chain; they are connected with 
the Indos by a dilapidated wall, which 
extends down to the edge of the water. 
Wood, who surveyed the spot, ex- 
presses his astonishment at the toil 
and skill shown in the construction of 
snch stupendous edifices, singularly 
contrasting with the mud hovels, which 
with the exception of the castles, are 
the only buildings to be found through- 
out this region. The date and circum- 
stances under which these castles were 
built, are totally unknown. The castle 
on the 1. bank of the Indus resembles 
the other, but is smaller and less per- 
fectly preserved. 

Dera KhAn is situated 50 

m. N, of DerA Fatfc I£bAn, 66 m. 
S.E. of JAk, close to the r. bank of 
the Indus, Its vicinity to the Gwa- 
lere Pass and all the winter pasture 
grounds of the Powindah merchants, 
has made it the centre of trade be- 
tween the Panjdb4ind KAbul. When 
Mr. Elphinstone visited the town in 
1808, it was situated in a large wood 
of date trees, within 100 yds. of the 
Indus. In 1837 Sir A. Barnes found it 
on a new site about 3 m. from the 
river, the old town having been 
washed into the Indus about 12 years 
before. 

It is a considerable city, built of 
mud, and surrounded with a mud 
wall, with unusually wide streets for a 
native town, and many trees inter- 
spersed among the houses. But except 
during the commercial season, it 
always has a desolate look, for it is 
purposely too large for its own popula- 
tion, to admit of the influx of caravans 
from KAbul It is a municipal town, 
and the administrative head-quarters 
of a sub-district of the same name, 
which has an area of 1827 sq. m. and a 
Pop. in 1868 of 101,922 persons. The 
town itself hasa pop. of 24,906. It 
was founded in the ead of the 15th 
<*®*ryby the Bafccfa Malik fiohrib, 
who catted the town *fter4*ae*f his 


sons. There is a cantonment to the 
8.E. of the city, which has an area 
of 4} sq, m. There are lines for a 
regiment of N. Cavalry, 2 regiments of 
N. I., and a battery of Artillery. The 
small fort of AkAlgarb, 4 m - from the 
N.W. angle of the city, is garrisoned by 
Europeans. The T. B. is in the can- 
tonment ; the English Church Mission 
has an important station here, and * 
supports a considerable school. 

Akalgajh was built by Prince Nau 
Nihal Singh ; it is a square regularly 
built fort of burnt bricks, and has a 
faux*e braye , but no ditch. On the E. 
side of the city is a large walled garden 
containing 2 summer villas, one built by 
NiiwAb Shir Muhammad KhAn, and 
the other by Nau Nihal Singh. Dera 
Isma’il KhAn is a very healthy spot, 
and well suited for a cantonment. The 
country round is dependent on rain 
for cultivation, and is abundantly 
fruitful or utterly barren, according to 
the rainfall. The strip along the Indus 
is of course an exception. 

Dera Fath Khdn is the central one 
of the Deraj At, but is the smallest of 
the three. It is, however, a good-sized 
town. The original town is said to 
have been much larger, and stood far 
to the E. It was swept away by the 
Indus, and a second, built more in- 
land, shared the same fate. * The 
present more, modem town is inferior 
m size and wealth to either of its pre- 
decessors. The Sikhs called the sur- 
rounding district GirAng, after a fort 
of that name a few m. to the N. of 
Derd Fath KhAn. It was a strong 
fort for that part of the world, and 
Eanjit attached so much importance 
to it, that he never consigned it to 
the charge of the NA^im of the pro- 
vince, but kept it quite independent 
of his authority. DerA GhAzi KhAn 
has already been noticed in the route 
to MuItAn. 

Mithankot, — The only other place 
of importance between the DerajAt 
and Sakhar is Mithankot, a municipal 
town in the DerA GhAzi district, and 
85 m. 6. of the town of that name. 
It was formerly the seat of an Assist. 
Co&mlMio&er, but the station was 
aband oned in 1858, when the M 
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town was destroyed by the Indus. Rohri is a municipal town, the 
The new town stands 5 m. from the capital of a sub-district of the same 
river, and being so far from it, has name, which has an area of 4,258 sq.m,, 
lost the commercial importance of its and a pop. (1872) of 217,515 persons, 
predecessor. There is a handsome The town of Rohrf itself has a pop, 
shrine snered to w Afcil Muhammad, of 8,580. It is on the left, or E. bank 

of the Indus, on a rocky eminence of 
limestone, interspersed with flints. It 
is said to have been founded by Saiyid 
Ruknu ’d din Shdh in 1297 A.D., which 
was more than 300 years after the 
Indus deserted its former bed at Alor 
and came to Rohrf. The rocky site of 
Rohri ends on the W. side in a preci- 
pice 40 ft. high, rising from the river 
bank. In the latter part of the rains 
the water ascends 1<» ft. above its 


ROUTE 36. 

BHAWALPtjR TO ROHRl, AROR, AND 
SAKHAB. 

The traveller will proceed by the 
Indus State Railway to Rohri Bandar. 
The stations on this line are as fol- 
lows ! 



Remajrks.— There are refreshment rooms at 
8ama*ata,lU)fapdr, Retf, and Rohri Bandar, 
The train waits 10 min. at these placet. 


lowest level. 

On the N. side of the town is a 
mouth of the R. Ndra Canal , 15(5 ft. 
wide, which has powerful sluice-gates 
to regulate the supply of water from 
the Indus. This canal, 2 m. before 
reaching Rohrf is crossed by a bridge 
190 ft. long, with 8 spans. From 
Rohrf the canal runs due S. through 
Khairpiir, and enters the Thar Parkar 
district. The Government lias sanc- 
tioned an outlay of £1,053,827 for the 
improvement of this canal, and a 
portion of this sum has already been 
expended. Seen from a distance, 
Rohrf has a striking appearance, the 
houses being 4 and 5 stories high, 
with flat roofs surronnded by balus- 
trades. 

The Jdm'i Manjid at Rohrf is a fine 
building of red brick, with 3 domes, 
and coated with glazed porcelain tiles. 
It was built by Fath gji&n, an officer 
of the Emperor Akbar, about the year 
1572 a.d. ‘A Persian inscription in 
the mosque gives the date of its con- 
struction, and the name of the founder. 
One of the sights of the place is the 
MUi Muhdrak, or “hair of the Pro- 
phet,” in this case a hair and a half. 
They are set in a gold tube adorned 
with rubies.* It appears they were 
brought from Constantinople by one 
Abdu ’1 B&kh ' whose descendants 

* In the Imp. Gas. it is said that the WftJ 
MubArAk, a building 25 ft, aq,, on the N* 
the town, was erected about 1646 bjr J**; 
Muhammad for the reception of this W*i 
War is, perhaps, a 'misprint for Mtii. . 
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have still the keeping of them. The 
'Idg&li was erected in 1593 A.D., by 
Mir Muhammad M’astim. Near Rohri 
arc 3 forests covering 58,000 acres, or 
about 90 sq. m., which were planted 
in 1820 by the Talpiir Amirs, and are 
now under the control of the Sindh 
Forest Department. Here tigers, pan- 
thers, lynxes, and wild hog are nu- 
merous. 

Aror . — While at Rohri, a visit may be 
paid to the very ancient town of Aror, 
which ig only 5 m. distant to the E. 
This was the capital of the Hindi! 
Rdjds of Sindh and was taken from 
them by the Muslims, under Muham- 
mad Kasim, about 711 A.D. At that 
time the Indus washed the city of 
Aror, but was diverted from it by an 
earthquake about 982 a.d., at which 
time the river entered its present 
channel. 

The road from Rohri passes over a 
bridge about 600 ft. long, which is 
said to be 2£ centuries old. It was 
probably built while a small body of 
water from the Indus still continued 
to flow in its ancient channel. After 
crossing the bridge, you arrive at a 
village with about 100 inhabitants, 
and from this an extensive ridge of 
ruins runs in a N.E. direction. 
There is here a picturesque ruin, 
which beara the name of ’Alam- 
gir’s Mosque, and 2 shrines, 1 to Hha- 
karganj Shdh and the other to Kufcbu 
’d din Shdh, To the former tomb 
people of the neighbouring villages 
still make pilgrimages. It has no 
dome nor building over it, but is a 
plain, white, neat sarcophagus, with a 
border of carved flowers. 

Opposite to Rohri, in the Indus, is 
the island of Khwdjah Khi?r. Here 
is a mosque of great apparent anti- 
quity. it has the following -inscrip- 
tion 


‘ When this Court was raised, lie it know 
1 hat the waters of Khizr surrounded it 
n ^isr wrote this in pleasing verse, 
its date Is found from the Court of Got 
341 a.h. 

The shrine of Khi?r, who was al 
called Zindah Hr, or “the livii 
ternt,” is venerated by Hindiis m 
Muslinaralike. 


A little to the S. of the isle of Kljiar 
is the larger island of Bakkar, It is 
a limestone rock of oval shape, 800 yds. 
Long, 300 wide, and about 25 ft. high: 
The channel separating it from the 
Sakhar shore is not more than 100 
yds. wide, and when the river is at its 
lowest, it is about 15 ft. deep in the 
middle. The E. channel, which 
divides the island from Rohri, is 
during the same state of the river 
400 yds. wide, with a depth of 30 ft. 
in the middle. The Government tele- 
graph line from Rohri to Sakhar crosses 
by this island. Almost the whole of 
it is occupied by a fortress, the walls 
of which are double, 30 ft. high, with 
numerous bastions. They are built 
partly of burnt, and partly of unburnt 
brick, are loopholed, and have 2 gate- 
ways, 1 facing Rohri on the E., the 
other Sakhar, on the W. The Fort is 
a picturesque object from the river, 
and appears strong, though in reality 
it is not. The Amirs attached much 
importance to this fort. But on our 
advance to Kdbul, in 1838, it was 
placed at the disposal of our Govern- 
ment, and was used for some time, 
first as an arsenal and then as a prison 
for Baldchi robbers ; until 1876, it 
continued to be used as a jail, subsi- 
diary to that of Shikdrpur. 

So early as 1327 A.D., Bakkar seems 
to have been a place of note, for the 
Emperor Muhammad Tughlak sent 
persons of importance to command 
there. Under the Samma Princes the 
fort changed hands several times, 
being sometimes under their rule and 
sometimes under that of Dihli. During 
the reign of Shdh Beg Argun the for- 
tifications were re-built, the fort of 
Aror being destroyed to supply the 
requisite material. In 1574 it was 
delivered up to Keshu Khdn, an offi- 
cial of the Emperor Akbar. In 1736 
it fell into the hands of the Kallioras, 
and subsequently into those of the 
Afghdns, who retained it till it was 
taken by Mir Rustam of Khaiiyiir. 
The stream of the Indus runs here 
with, great rapidity, but on Oct. 10th, 
1889, 6 wild hop plunged into it ; 3 
were shot in mid-stream, but S swam 
across, and were soon lost in the 
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jungle on the other side. Tigers have 
been known to cVoss in the same way, 
Sakhar , — A railway Bteam ferry 
plies between Bohr! and Sakhar, and 
refreshments are provided on board. 
Sakhar is the head-quarters of the 
Sakhar and ShikArptir sub-district, 
which has an area of 279 sq. m., and 
A pop. (in 1872) of 60,223 persons. 
The town lias a pop. of 13,318, and is 
well drained and clean. It is in- 
tended to throw a bridge of steel across 
the Indus from Rohri, with a span 
of 840 ft. It will cross at IJAji Mutxi 
to the island of Bakkar, and it will 
be conducted on the centilever princi- 
ple. A large bracketwill be built from 
each shore, with a girder 200 ft. long 
in the middle, resting on the end of 
each. The design is by A. M. Rendel, 
C.E., and is concurred in by Mr. 
Moleswortli Connolly, Ehgincer for 
the Government of India. The loco- 
motive shops of the Indus State Rail- 
way are at Sakhar. A range of low 
limestone hills, without a blade of 
vegetation, slopes down to the Indus, 
and on this range New Sakhar is built, 
as distinguished from the old town of 
the same name about a m. off. There 
is a T. B. here, and the iftual Public 
Offices. 

When the Political Officers first 
arrived here, they took up their abode 
in a small domed building, in which 
was an inscription which said that it 
was built by Muliammod M’a?iim, the 
son of Saiyid $afar, for the common 
benefit of all Muslims. M Whoever 
makes a tomb in this edifice, the curse 
of God, and of the Prophet, and of 
Angels, and of the Faithful be upon 
him/' with the date 1008 A.H. = 1699 
A.D. Muhammad M’a?ilm is buried 
in'the cantonment at Sakhar at the foot 
of a tower 90 ft. high which be erected, 
and which overlooks the country for 
many m. In 1846, owing to a fatal 
epidemic of fever among the garrison, 
New Sakhar was abandon*! as a 
station for European troops. There is 
not much to be seen, except the tomb 
of Muhammad M’ajpdm, and that of 
BhAh Khairu f d din, which Was built 
about 1768 A.D The town was ceded 
to the SJbairpdr Amixf, between 1109 


and 1824. In 1838, ShAh ShujA’a de- 
feated the TAlpiirs here with great 
loss. In 1842 it CAmc under British 
rule. 


ROUTE 37. 

SAKHAR TO SHIKARPUR AND THE 
MOUTH OF THE BOLAN PASS AND 
QUETTA. 

To reach the mouth of the Boldn 
Pass the traveller must proceed by 
the KandahAr State Railway, ns far as 
Sibi.’ The stations are as follows 


Nan.es of Stations. 


Time. 


MS. 



A.M. 

P.M. 


Sakhar Bandar 


4.26 

7.36 

2 

Sakliar Main . 


4.36 

7.45 

10 

BAgarji 


6. 0 

8.24 

17 

Ruk Junction 

arr. 

. dei>- 

6.20 

6.41 

8.47 
11. 0 

28 

Shik&rptir . ■ 

I arr. 

1 dep. 

6.16 

0.21 

11.30 

11.43 




A.M. 

54 

JacobdbAd . 


7.40 

1.20 

150 

Sibi 

. . 

— 

1.45 


• 



,, 



Remarks. — The traveller hod better leave 
by the second train, as t)te first does not go to 
Sibi ; if he takes the first he will have to wa t 
4 or 5 hr«. at JacobdbAd ami pick up the nisfi 
train. There are refreshment rooms at Ruki 
Jucobdb&d and Sibi. 


SMMrpir is a municipal fawn antl 
head-quarters of a district of the same 
name, which has an area of 8,818 sq- 
m., and a pop. (1872) ot 778,227. I» 
has 4 sub-divisions : Rohri, ShikArpAr 
and Sakhar, LarfcfcAna, and MehAr* 
The pop. of 8hikArpdr town numben 
88,107, of whom 14,903 m* MusUIW, 
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and 23,167 Hindis. Shikdrpdr is 
11 m. N.W. of Ruk, and through it 
passes the great trade road to 
Biluchlstdn, ICandahdr, and Central 
Asia, for which Shikdrpiir is the 
depot. This route has been used for 
many centuries. The town is situated 
in a tract of low-lying country, 
annually flooded by canals from the 
Indus, and only 190 ft. above sea 
level. 

The Chhoti Beg art, a branch of 
the Sindh Canal, Hows to the S. of the 
town, and another branch, the Kais- 
wah, passes on the N. The soil in the 
vicinity is very rich, and produces 
heavy crops of grain and fruit, 
especially dates, mangos, oranges, 
and mulberries, all of which are 
excellent. 

Up to 1855 Shikdrptir was not a 
clean town, but in that year the 
Municipal Act was brought into force, 
and since then great sanitary im- 
provements have been effected. The 
old bdzdr has been lengthened, and 
the prolongation of it, called the 
Stewart Gan) Market , after a popular 
district officer, is well built and com- 
modious. To the K. of the town are 
3 large tanks, called Sarwar Khdn'sf 
tank, Gillespie and Hazdri tanks. 
There is, therefore, abundance of 
water for irrigation and other pur- 
poses, but the climate is very hot and 
dry, and the rainfall for 12 years 
averaged only 5d5 inches. 

The trade of Shirk drptir has long 
been famous, but the transit traffic 
seems to be of the most importance. 
In the Government Jail pontine, or 
sheepskin ooats, baskets, reed chairs 
covered with leather, carpets, tents, 
shoes, <fcc., are made by the prisoners. 
Some excellent pile carpets were 
shown some years ago at the Kardchl 
Exhibition. 

There is a legend which ascribes the 
foundation of Shikdrpiir to the Ddiid 
Patras, and it is to be found in a 
memoir written by Sir F. Goldsmid in 
1854. The history of the place np to 
1824 is, however, uncertain, but in 
that year it came into the peaceable 
Possession of the Amirs of Sindh, 
•kbdu'l Manfiir KbAn, wjho was then 


the AfghAn governor, surrendered it 
to the Amirs. The revenue was 
divided into 7 shares, of which 4 
were allotted to the Amirs of 
Haidarabdd, and 3 lo those of Khair- 
pur. In 1843 it came into the posses- 
sion of the British. 

Jacobdbdd . — This was the chief 
military frontier station before Quetta 
was occupied. It is a municipal 
town, and capital of the frontier dis- 
trict, which contains an area of 
475 sq. m., and a pop. (1872) of 
35,435. The station itself, including 
the military camp, has 10,954 inhabit- 
ants, of whom 5,355 belong to the 
town. 

The town was planned and laid 
out on the site of the village of 
Khdngarh by General John Jacob, a 
distinguished commander of the Sindh 
horse, said by Outram to be, after 
Lord Napier of Magdala, the best 
soldier in India. He built at the place 
a Residency of considerable size, 
which has a Library and Workshops 
attached. The military lines for 
Sindh horse and infantry, extend for 
2 m., and contain a number of 
houses for the officers and an English 
school, which they Biipport. The 
Civil Court, which is under the 
Shikdrpiir jurisdiction, was established 
in 1870, the Sessions Judge of 
Shikdrpiir visiting it twice a year. 
When General Jacob, first arrived in 
Upper Sindh, the whole country about 
Khdngarh was in a state of anarchv, 
bodies of mounted robbers, Bugtfs, 
Dumkis, Burdis or Maris, swept the 
plains and robbed and murdered those 
they encountered. Khdngarh itself 
offered a stout resistance to the 5th 
Bombay N. L, but General Jacob’s 
rule put an end to all these troubles, 
and to him more than to any other 
officer the peace of Upper Sindh 
was due. 

Sibi and the Boldn JPau .~ This 
place is 122 m. from Shikdrpiir. and is 
in the valley of the river Nari, in the 
territory of the Khdn of Khilat. It 
is just at the entrance of the Boldn 
Pass, and 12 m. N. of Mitri. The 
jjj&ndabdr State Railway runs only 
16 m. beyond Sibb There is a T, S. 
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with servants at §ibi, and the traveller 
may very well halt here if he intends 
to examine the famous Rolan Pan. 
This Pass commences 5 m. N.W. of 
D&dar, and rises in a succession of 
narrow valleys between high ranges, 
with a N.W. course, until it culminates 
in the plain called Dasht-i-Bidaulat, 
the “ Destitute Plain.” The total 
length of the Pass is 60 m., and the 
summit is 8,500 ft. above sea-level, the 
average ascent being 90 ft. in the mile. 
From the foot of the Pass the halting 
places are : Khundildni, 7 m.; Kirta, 
14 m. ; Bibi-Ndnl, 9 m. ; Ab-i-gum, 
14 Lost water,” 14 m. ; Sir-i-Boldn, 
6 m.; Dasht-i-Bidaulat, 10 m. ; total, 
60 m. 

The Rolan Hirer, a torrent rising 
at Sir-i-Boldn, flows through the 
whole length of the Pass, and is fre- 
quently crossed in the 1st march from 
the foot. It is like all mountain 
streams, subject to sudden floods. In 
1841 a British detachment was lost 
with its baggage in such a flood. 
When the stream is not swollen, how- 
ever, artillery can be conveyed 
through without any serious difficulty, 
and consequently the Pas| is of great 
importance from a military point of 
view. In 1839 a Bengal column, with 
its artillery, consisting of 8-in. mortars, 
24-pounder howitzers, and 18-pounder 
guns, went through the Boldn in 6 
days. The narrowest parts of the 
Pass are just above Khundildni, and 
beyond Sir-i-Boldn, and at both these 
places the Pass might be held by a 
very small force against immensely 
superior numbers. At Khundildni 
the cliffs of conglomerate on either 
side rise to a height of 800 ft., and 
when thestream is in flood it com- 
pletely fills the gorge. At Sir-i-Boldn 
the rocks are of limestone, and the 
passage is so narrow that only 3 or 
4 men can ride abreast. The tempera- 
ture in the Pass during May is very 
high; water is abundant and good, 
bat firewood is scarcely procurable. 
There is no cultivation, the Pass being 
infested by plundering Baldchis, who 
live by robbing caravans, and deter 
peaceably disposed., tribep from 
Hftttliivff in the vallevs. From Bfbi 


Ndni a mountain road leads to 
KliiVat or Kelat, distant 110 m., via 
Barade, Bddbdr, Narmah, Takhi, and 
Kishan. From the top of the Pass to 
Quetta is 25 m. by a good road. 

Quetta or Kwatta, so-called by the 
Afghdns, is designated by the Braid tin, 
the people of the country, Shdl. It is 
situated at the N. .end of a valley of 
the same name, and is very con- 
veniently placed as regards KhiPat, 
from which it is distant 103 m. N. 
The town is surrounded by a mud 
wall, and has two gates, one to the E. 
and another to the S., which latter is 
called the Shikdrptirl Gate. In the 
centre of the town, on an artificial 
mound, stands the Miri or Fort, 
which was the residence of the 
Governor, and from which there is a 
very extensive view of the neighbour- 
ing valley. Quetta has probably 
about 4,000 inhabitants, of whom 
many are Afglidns. In summer the 
climate is considered very pleasant, 
the heat being tempered by cool 
breezes from the lofty hills which 
surround the valley, but in winter the 
cold is very severe. Bellew mentions 
that on the 30tli January, 1872, the 
thermometer stood at 18°, and that four 
or five inches of snow had fallen 
during the night. On the whole the 
climate is not very well adapted for 
English constitutions. Numerous gar- 
dens and orchards abound in the 
suburbs, and the water supply is 
good. 

Quetta was occupied by British 
troops in the first expedition to Kdbul, 
and Captain Bean was appointed the 
Political Agent. Since 1876 a British 
Political officer, Major Sandeman, has 
resided at Quetta under the official 

designation of the Governor-General's 

Agent for Baliichistdn. During the 
Afglidn Campaigns of 1878-1880, 
Quetta formed the base of operations 
for the Bombay column. In 1879 a 
railway to Quetta was commenced 
with the intention of continuing it to 
Kandahdr. It starts from Ruk, 11 m. 
to the 8. of Shikdrpiir, where is the 
junction of the Indus Valley State 
Railway, and J m. from which is 
viaduct on iron girder*, Wl ft. long . 
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Route 38 . — ShiMrpur to Kar&chi. 


and consisting of 13 spans of 40 ft. 
each ; and the line is now open as far 
as Rindli, 149 m. from Ruk. 


Lakl, Kotri, Jangshdht, Karachi, Can- 
tonment and City. The train waits 
an hour at Kotri, half-an-hour at 
Larkhdna, and 10 minutes at the 
other places mentioned. The tariff 
for meals on all stations of the S. P. 
and D. Railway, and for the 1\ N. 
Railway is as follows : 

rs. d. 

Dinner .... 4 0 

Hot Breakfast including tea 
or coffee . . . . IS 

Cold Breakfast including tea l 0 

Hot Tiffin .... 1 8 

Cold do 10 

Supper .... 1 8 


ROUTE 38. 

SHIKABPUR TO KARACHI. 







ll 






Names of Stations. 

Time. 






MS. 



A.M. 

P.M. 


Shikarpur . 


1.40 

8. 0 

11 

Kak Junction 


2.15 

8.32 

33 

Madeji 


3.40 

0.55 

42 

Nnundero 


4. 0 

10.28 

48 

Mahota 


4.25 

10.50 

54 

Larkhaiui 


4.43 

11.11 

A.M. 

00 

Radhan 


6.45 

1.45 

107 

Situ Road . 


7.20 

2.28 

120 

Phulji 


7.58 

3.15 

128 

Dadu . 


8.32 

3.54 

141 

tilinu . 


0. 0 

4.40 

ir.4 

Bliubak . 


0.30 

5. 4 

101 

Sehwdn 


0.54 

5.35 

i 100 

Bugatom 

. . 

10.17 

0. 2 

j 172 

lAkl . 


10.17 

0. 2 

, 181 

Amri 


11.33 

7.35 




P.M. 


! 104 

Sann . 


12.13 

6.25 

206 

Mdnjliuud 


12.40 

0. 5 

213 

222 

Gopang 

Buddpur 


1. 8 
1.30 

0.34 

10.13 

235 

Fetdro 

. * ! 

2.13 

11. 2 



( arr. 

2.50 

11.45 

248 

Kotri . . 

( dep. 

3.30 

P.M. 

11.45 

| 253 

Bholari 

3.50 

12.17 

205 

Metiug . 

# , 

4.32 

12.59 

277 

Jhiinpir 


5. 8 

1.45 

297 

Jangshdlii 

Dabheji 


0.14 

3. 1 

318 


7. 7 

4. 9 

338 

Lamlhi . 


8. 0 

5.10 

350 

Kurdchl Cantonment . 

8.45 

0.10 

352 

Kardchi City 


1 8.55 

0.20 


Larkhdna , or according to the Imp. 
Gaz., Ldrkdna. is a municipal town 
the capital of a sub-district of the same 
name, which has an area of 2,241 
sq. m., and a pop. (in 1872) of 234,575. 
Larkhdna town has a pop. of 10,643. 
The country surrounding the town is 
fertile and populous, and perhaps the 
finest tract in the whole of Sindh. 

; The spacious walks, well laid out 
i gardens, and luxuriant foliage have 
gained for it the title of the Eden of 
Sindh. It is one of the most import- 
ant grain marts in that country, and 
is famous for a species of rice called 
Mgddxi. 

There is a large local traffic in 
metals, cloth, and leather. The prin- 
cipal manufactures are cloth of mixed 
silk and cotton, coarse cotton cloth, 
metal vessels and leather goods. The 
fort served in the time of the Tdlpurs 
as an arsenal, and under British rule 
it has been turned into a hospital and 
jail. 

'The principal Government Canals 
in the vicinity are the W. Kara, 30 m. 
long, and 100 ft. wide at its mouth ; 
the Ghdr, 22 m. long, and 80 ft. wide ; 
the Naurang, a continuation of the 
Ghdr, 21 m. long, and 90 ft. wide ; the 
Birei-ji-Kiir, 27 m. long, and 48 ft, 
wide, and the Eden Wdh, 23 m. long. 
There is no edifice in Larkhdna worth 
notice, except the tomb of Shah 
Bahdrah. 

tSekwdn , — This is the chief town of 
a sub-district of the same name of 
the Kardchl district. It is elevated 
above the sea 117 ft. The river 


There are refreshment rooms at Ruk 
Junction, Larkhdna. Radhan, Sehwdn, 
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Routt 38. — Shikdrptir to Kardchl 

Aral, which is crossed by a bridge from Sehwdn to the N. is the Manch- 
with iron girders, formerly flowed har Lake, which is formed by the 
close to the town, but has now quite expansion of the W. Nara canal and the 
deserted it. The pop. is 4,296, of Aral river. In the cold weather the 
whom 2,394 are Muslims, for the most traveller might halt for a couple of 
part engaged in fishing, and 1,956 days to sec the lake, where there is 
Hindils, who are traders. There are abundance of waterfowl shooting, and 
many professional mendicants, sup- an extraordinary number of fine fish, 
ported by the offerings of pilgrims at Among these are the pala, one of the 
the shrine of Lai Shdhbdz. The tomb finest fish found in India ; the dambhro, 
of this saint is inclosed in a quad- a reddish fish, which attains an cnor- 
rangular building, which has a dome mous size, and ranks according to 
and lantern, and is adorned with native taste, next the pal a in excel- 
beautiful encaustic tiles, with Arabic lence ; the yiordko ; the g an dan, along 
inscriptions. Mirza Jdni, of theTarkdn sharp and bony fish of a silver colour, 
dynasty, built a still larger tomb to in length from 3 to 5 ft. ; the shakier 
this saint, which was completed in or mtrrcl; the jerkko, the largest fish in 
1639 A.D. by Ntiwdb Dinddr Khan. Sindh ; goj and lor , “ eels ” ; hag go or 
The gate and balustrade are said to “ cat-fish, ’ which makes a curious 
have been of hammered silver, the noise ; gangat or “ prawns’* ; the jw <>/>/'*, 
gift of Mir Karam ’All Tdlpiir, who the dohi, the thrlij the danur , and the 
also crowned the domes with silver ungdrl. 

spires. The chief object, however, of The fish are generally caught with 
antiquarian interest in Sehwdn is the spears and nets. The boat, which is 
fort ascribed to Alexander the Great, fiat-bottomed, is propelled by one 
This is an artificial mound, said once to man. while another, armed with 3 or 4 
have been 250 ft. high, but now only light cane spears, 8 ft. long, and 
60 ft., measuring round the summit barbed at the tip, stands at the prow 
1,500 ft. by 800 ft., and surrounded by watching the water ; as soon as he 
a broken wall. The remains of several sees a fish flash through the weeds 
towers are visible, but the fortifies- with which the lake is covered, he 
tions arc ruined. It is in the N.W. hurls a handful of spears in that direc- 
part of the town. There is a T. B. tfon, and is sure to strike one or two 
and a deputy collector’s bangld in the fish, which, as the spear becomes en- 
old fort. tangled in the weeds, cannot go far, 

Sehwdn is 11 m. from Laki. The and are followed and lifted into the 
Indus Valley State Kailway runs boat. 

through the Laki Pass, at an elevation The taking of fish by nets is thus 
of 200 ft., the Indus lying below. This described : “ A net is arranged in the 
range of hills contains several hot shape of a double circle about 10 yds. 
springs, and shows many signs of across. It is supported by poles, and 
volcanic action ; almost etoery kind of is fastened to the bottom by divers. It 
sea shell, including the oyster, is found, only reaches the surface of the water, 
Lead, antimony and copper are also and is there met by a 2nd net, about 
found, though not in great quantities. 4 ft. deep, which hangs from the tops 
Sehwdn is the centre of the Govern- of the poles. This net is turned up 
meat system of canals, 37 in number, when it reaches the water, so as to 
•of which the W. Ndrd is the largest, form a small bag running round the 
The Indus here was very deep, and base of it. 

during the last 6 years it has changed “ When the net has been fixed, boats, 

its course, and is now nearly 3 m, in number from 10 to 20, range then*' 
distant from the town of Sehwdn. selves in a circle round it within a r» 
Half the houses in this town were dius of ^ of a m. or more. At each of 
thrown down by a tremendous fall of the 4 points of the compass is a boat* 
rain in the end of July, 1839. in which sits a man with a very large 

The Manchhar Lake , — Not very far circular brass dish placed before bun* 
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RmU Z$.~Pdlawpfir to Leh 


bottom upwards. The signal is given, 
and the boats go round and round in 
a circle/the men with the plates drum- 
ming on them with sticks and making 
a great noise. Round and round they 
go, slowly but gradually narrowing 
the circle round the net. 

“ The fish, frightened by the din, and 
not daring to escape through the boats, 
press heavier and nearer to the net, 
until they go up the opening and find 
themselves unable to got out. Then 
when the boats approach, huge dam - 
bhros are seen flinging themselves into 
the air to a height of from 8 to 4 ft., 
hoping to jump over the lower net, but 
only to strike against the upper one 
and fall into the bag below, a self- 
made prey. In the meantime, men 
with spears hurl them at the huge 
I fandamt , which are unable to leap, 
and lifting them high in the air over 
the net, deposit them in the boats. 
Divers then go inside the net, and ex- 
amine it carefully under water, secur- 
ing such fish as may be endeavouring 
to force a passage through it. These 
men in their habits seem almost am- 
phibious. After remaining under wa- 
ter an incredibly long time, one of 
them will rise to the surface with 2 or 
3 fish, and before it seems possible he 
can have taken sufficient breath, down 
he goes again. After all the fish have 
been taken, the nets are removed, and 
the party goes home. In this way 
many hundredweight of fish are 
killed at a time,” (Gas. of Sindh, 
p. 710.) 

There is good shooting to be had in 
the Sehw&n district; panthers, hyenas, 
wild hog, wolves, foxes, jackals, the 
hog-deer, and the chinharah , or “ ra- 
vine antelope,” are common, but the 
tiger is unknown. Among birds the 
nbdrah , or “ bustard,” is not rare, 
but can only be approached by a 
sportsman on the bfwk of a camel, on 
account of its extreme wariness ; 
grouse, plover, partridge, grey quail, 
wild geese, snipe, and many varieties 
of duck are plentiful, especially in 
the Manchhar Lake. There arc also 
coots, cranes, flamingoes, pelicans, he- 
rons, bitterns, storks, tarns, and cor- 
morants. 


| For a description of the other places 
| on this Route, the traveller is referred 
to the Handbook of Bombay. 


ROUTE 39. 

! FROM PALAMPUR IN KANGRA BY 
| KULU TO LEH. 

Leh, the capital of Laddkh, is 
situated in one of the highest in- 
i habited countries in the world, and 
j is itself 11,500 ft. above sea level. 
Around it arc mountains which rise to 
the height of 20,000 ft., covered with 
perpetual snow. It is, therefore, in- 
tensely cold, and the journey to it is 
miserably cold and comfortless, still, 
as it is the entrepfit for the trade be- 
tween Chinese TAtary and the Panj&b, 
and is the principal mart for the 
shawl-wool imported from the latter 
country, and is in other respects a re- 
markable place, many hardy travellers 
would be willing to submit to the in- 
convenience of the journey in order to 
visit it. 

The stages from PAlampiir are as 
follows : — 


No. 

Stages. 

a 

s* 

I|1 

nit 

1 

P&ainpur 

_ 

Ft. 

4,000 

2 

ISafintth . 

. . i io 


3 

Dale . 

. 12 


4 

Jatingri . 

. . 14 


5 

Budwaut 

. 15 


0 

Karara 

. .10 


7 

Sultdnpdr 

. j 10 


8 

Nngar 

. . 14 


0 

Jagat Sukh . 
Fnkhun . 

. 1 8 


10 

. . : 10 



Carried forward 

. jl09 
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No. 

Stages. 


Dist. in 
Miles. 

Height 

above 

sea-level. 




! Ft. 


Brought forward . 


103 

11 

Rahla . 


i 12 

12 

Kok Sar . 


! 10 10,201 

18 

Sisu 


11 

14 

Gandla 


10 

15 

Knrdong (Kailaiig) 


12 

10 

Kulang . 


13 

17 

Dareha 


10 

18 

1 Piitsio . • . 


9 

19 

Zingzingbar 


9 

20 

Kanunor Kailang . 


17 

21 

Sureliu 


11 

22 i 

: Sumdo . 


18 

28 | 

Humkirl . 


15 

24 

j Kukchiu 


IS 15,000 

; 25 

; Debring . 


12 

; 2(1 

: Gya 


10 13,500 

i *>7 

Macliulong 


' 23 | 

' 28 

Chushot. 


12 10.5(H) 

29 

Leh .... 


ID : 11,500 


Total mill’s 




Between BndwAni and Kaiiim, the 
Bitbu Baas, 10,000 ft. high, is crossed. 
Between Rahla and Koksa the Hotting 
Pass is crossed. Between Zingzingbar 
and Kanunor Knilang the Bara Lacha 
Pass jis crossed, 16,200 ft. high. Be- 
tween Sumdo and Sumkiel the Ldrlui - 
long Pass t 16,600 ft. high, is crossed. 
Between ftukehin and Debring, the 
Tog In ng Pass, 17,600 ft. high, is crossed. 
Between Koksa and Rahla the ChinAb 
river is crossed by a bridge, and so is 
the Indus river between Chushot anil 
Leh. 

This route is closed for 7 months in 
the year by snow. 

Leh is a town with a pop. of about 
4,000, in N. lat. 34° 10', E. long. 77° 
40'. It stands 3 in. from the N. bank 
of the Indus, in a small plain between 
the river and a chain of mountains. 
A wall with conical and sq. towers 
surrounds the town, and runs up to 
the crest of the range. The fort is 
about 1 m. S.W. of the town. The 
streets are built without any arrange- 
ment, and the houses are contiguous. 
Many of them are 3 stories high, with 
wooden balconies. The most con- 
spicuous building is the Palace of the 
late RAjA, which stands on the hill, ; 


high above the town ; he was deposed 
by Guldb Singh, the MahArAjA of 
Kashmir. 

The Palace .— This edifice is built 
up to the height of 10 stones, from 
the shoulder of the spur of the ridge. 
The walls are massive and incline 
slightly inwards. In Sir D. Forsyth’s 
Yarkand there is a view of it, from 
which the traveller will see that it has 
no pretensions to architectural beauty. 
Higher up on the ridge are the towel's 
of an old fortification and also the 
ruins of a iponastery. 

Thcroadfrom Kashmir leads through 
a small gateway into a long, wide, and 
straight bAzAr, where the houses are 
regularly built and uniformly white- 
washed, and this has been erected 
since the Kashmir family took the 
country, and is 'now the most fre- 
quented part. At the further end of 
the bAzAr is the old part of the town, 
where the houses are only separated 
by narrow winding passages. Further 
up the hill there are a few houses of a 
better class, which were built by the 
Kahlongs, or ministers of the former 
RAjAs, and now belong to their repre- 
sentatives. Beyond the town are 
several plantations of willow and 
poplar, which are called gardens 
though there are no flowers. These 
are useful for the shade they give in 
summer time, w'hen it is much needed, 
and also for building timber, W’hich is 
extremely scarce in LadAkh. 

On the E. of the town the mountains 
are close and there is no cultivation, 
but to the W. the Vholc valley, which 
is about f of a m. broad, is cultivated, 
and iB made to descend in terraces. 
Here there are a number of, small 
hamlets scattered about. 

The LadAkhis have Chinese features, 
with high check bones and small re- 
treating chins ; their eyes are brown, 
and the upper eyelids arc overhung by 
a fold of skin ; the nose is depressed, 

| the ifcouth is large and inexpressive, 
the lips project, but are not thick, the 
hair is black, and is collected into a 
1 pigtail behind, which reaches to the 
small of the back. The men are about 
5 ft. 2 in. in height and the women 
4 ft, 9$ in, Both are broad and strong* 
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They arc an ugly race. They are I mind, and body of the traveller, 
cheerful, willing and good-tempered, Apple trees, apricot, mulberry, and the 
and not quarrelsome, except after j vine, arc cultivated in company with 
drinking cluing, the national drink, a I the cereals, and flourish well.” 
sort of beer. I There is not much to interest the 

The most remarkable custom in j spoilsman in Laddkh. The wild animals 
Laddkh is polyandry, which is much arc the Kaing or 4< wild ass,” the sheep, 
more universal than polygamy in goat, marmot, and hare. Of birds 
India, inasmuch as it is adopted for there arc the snow pheasant, red-legged 
its inexpensivenesft, while as a matter partridge, eagles, and waterfowl, 
of course polygamists can be only There arc also some bears, who arc 
persons who are well to do. When a said to dig out the marmots from their 
girl marries an cider brother, she at ; burrows and devour them. The routes 
the same time marries all his brothel's, i from Leh to Yarkand arc as follows. 


The children recognize all as fathom, J 
speaking of them as their elder and 
younger fathers. The most important 
point with regard to" this custom is 
that in the Mahdblnirata, which dates 
about 1200 B.C., we have an account 
of the winning of Draupadt, daughter 
of Drupada,king of the Pdnchdlas, by 
Arjuna, the 3rd of the Pdndu princes. 
She was won by Arjuna, but married 
his 2 elder and his 2 younger brothel's 
also. There are other reasons for be- 
lieving that the Aryans came from 
the mountains in the neighbourhood of 
Laddkh, and this fact about polyandry 
being found among them, so many 
centuries back, seems strongly to con- 
firm it. 

The results of polyandry are com- 
parative sterility in the women, but 
it docs not seem to affect their strength 
or health. Drew says that the women 
porters will carry a load of 60 lbs. 
weight for 23 m. without the least 
apparent fatigue. 

Mr. Drew was appointed Governor 
of Ladakh in 1871, by the Maharaja 
of Kashmir, and he has given a most 
valuable account of the people and 
country. He says that besides the 
regular husbands which a woman has, 
being brothers, she is at liberty to 
choose another husband from a totally 
different family. All this produces a 
great, effect in limiting the population. 

The scenery is in general rugged 
and bare, and the villages that occur 
at the mouths of side ravines are 
lovely. “ A space covered with crops 
of a brilliant green, overshadowed by 
luxuriant fruit trees, in the midst of 
the barest rocks, gives relief to the eyes, 


The first is the summer route. 


1 

i 

I 

g$ 

9 

jL* 

N«i. 

i 'Stages. 


« £ 



** 



i 


|8 

1 

Leli . . . 


Ft. 

11,500 

2 

Camp 

. 12 

15,000 

3 

Khnrdong 

. i 15 

13,500 

4 

Khurtsnr . 

. 12 

10,430 

5 

Tigar 

. 13 

10,030 

(5 

Panimik . 

. 14 

7 

Chouglong . 
Tutiynhik . 

. 13 

11,500 

R 

. 13 

13,000 

15,500 

9 

Sar-i-Hiuu-i- Khoja 

. 12 

10 

Brangsu Saner . 

9 

15,400 

11 

Bulak-i-Murglmi . 

22 

15,100 

i 12 

Burtse 

! 12 

10,000 

, 13 

| Ki/.il An gi'ir . 

. 11 

10,700 

14 

Daulat Beguldi . 

. 18 

17,200 

15 

Brangsa . 

. , 23 

10,500 

]G 

Wahftb-jilgali . 

. 19 

10,000 

17 i 

Malikshdh . 

. | 15 

15,300 

IS 

Chibri 

. 12 

10,480 

19 

Suket . 

. 18 

13,000 

20 

Hlmhduln . 

. 12 

11,500 

21 

Yarkand 

. 240 

4,000 


Total miles . 

. 515 



The following is the winter route, 
and is taken from the Panjdb Trade 
Keport of 1862 : — 

No. Stages. 

1. Leh. 

2. Salm. 

3. Digar. 

4. Ajzyflm. 

5. Pttkra. 

6. Chimchdk. 

7. Ldnmkycnt or Slidyok. 

8. Chungjaiigal. 

9. Dungyaldk. 

10. Mandarlik. 

11. Kutaklik. 

12. Sultdn Chuskkurn. 
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No. Stages. 

IS. Duhn-i-Mtirghi. 

14. Bulak-t-Miirghi, 

15. Burtse. 

IS. Kizll Angur. 

17. Dattlat Beguldi. 

18. Brangsa. 

19. Wahib-jilgali. 

20. Malikshdh. 

21. Kafalong. 

22. Jlndbalghun. 

28. BukharuldL 

24. Jirgiz-jangal. 

25. Yarkand. 


ROUTE 40. 

SHRInAGAR TO SKArDU BY DKOSAI. 


No. 

Stages. 


if 

Height above 
sea-level. 

1 

Shrinsgur 

Satnbal 



Ft. | 
5,235 

2 


17 

5,200 : 

8 

Band! pur 


18 

5,200 . 

4 

Tnigbal 

ZotkuHU 


9 

9,100 ' 

5 


9 

6 

Kunzalwun 


6 


7 

Gurez . 


11 

7,800 

8 

Bangla 


11 

8,725 

9 

Mapanun 

* 

9 

10,130 

10 

Burzil 


9 

10,740 

11 

Sikhbach 


15 

13,100 

12 

Idlpdni . . 


13 

12,500 

13 

Usar Mar . 


12 

13,970 

14 

Karpltu . 


10 

7,630 

15 

Skdrdu . 


3 

7,440 


Total miles . 

• 

158 



Between Burzil and Sikhbach the 
Passes Stakpila and Sarxingar , 12,900 
and 13,060 ft., are crossed. Between 
Usar Mar and Karpitiithe Buryi Past, 
16,700 ft., is crossed. 

Before leaving the dominions of the 


Mahdrdjd of Kashmir the traveller 
may like to visit Skdrdu, or Iskardoh, 
which is the capital of Baltistdn, a 
curious place in itself, and reached by 

g issing through interesting scenery. 

altistdn is composed of enormous 
mountain chains, in which peaks of 
18,000 and 20,000 ft, are common, 
but to the N.E. there are peaks of 
25,000 ft., 26,000 ft., and one of 
28,265 ft., being the second highest 
mountain in the world, exceeded only 
by Mt. Everest. Not far from it is 
the largest glacier out of the Arctic 
regions. lifts called the Bdltoro, and 
is 36 m. long. The scenery along the 
Indus Valley to Skdrdu is wild in the 
extreme, until it reaches the wonderful 
gorge by which the river burets 
through the W. ranges of the Himd- 
layas. This gorge is near Skdrdu, and 
is 14,000 ft. in sheer depth, being of 
its kind the most wonderful piece of 
scenery in the world. 

Skdrdu or Iakardoh has a remark- 
able fort or castle, with a collection of 
straggling huts below it, which do not 
deserve the name of a town. The Port 
stands in an elevated plain 7,700 ft. 
above sea level, at the bottom of a 
valley surrounded by lofty mountains. 
The fort itself occupies a rock of 
gneiss at the confluence of the Indus 
| with its great tributary, the Kinghar. 

I The cliff rises to a sheer height of 
i 800 ft. above the river, and has a 
perpendicular seal’]) on every side 
extept the W., where it slo]>es 
gradually down to the plain. Vignc 
compares it to Gibraltar, and believes 
it could be rendered equally impreg- 
nable. 

The Castle of the late Princes of 
Baltistdn crowns a small natural plat- 
form, 300 ft. above the river, and 
shows by its construction that defence 
rather than comfort was the chief 
object of its being built. The Baltis 
are Thibetans who have adopted the 
religion of Isldm, and with it have 
dropped the custom of polyandry, and 
a few are polygamists. They are of 
the same stock as the Laddkhls. They 
have parts of the Turanian physiog- 
nomy ; the cheek bones are high, and 
the eyes drawn out at the comer*. 
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They have disused the pigtail, and 
sometimes shave the head. In stature j 
they are taller and less thickset than 1 
the Laddkhis ; they are not equal to 
them, however, in carrying loads, but 
are particularly good at carrying bur- j 
dens over difficult ground, where it 
might be thought a man could not 
pass. The Mahdrdjd of Kashmir has 
enlisted some hundreds in his army, 
and has formed a regiment of Balt I h, 
who have adopted the Highland kilt. 

Mr. Drew, in his excellent work on 
Kashmir, has given a sketch of the 
Fort at Skdrdu, which was built by 
the Dogras in 1840. At the S.E. end 
of the rock a fort had been built 
before the Dogras invaded the country, 
on a very difficult and steep piece of 
ground, and to this the Kdjd, Ahmad 
Shah, retired on the approach of Guldb 
Singh’s troops. The Dogras were good 
mountaineers, and one dark night they 
stole round to the N.W. corner of the 
rock, and, surprising the guards there 
posted, climbed the hill, and after 
a little fighting took the fort near the 
summit. In the morning they began 
firing down on the larger fort,, and 
after two or three hours the Rdjd took 
to flight, and the place was captured. 
All the garrison except a very few 
were killed or taken, the Kdjd himself 
being made prisoner. The capture of 
the place was a very remarkable 
exploit, and has been compared on a 
small scale to the capture of Quebec 
by the English. This took place about 
1840. The new part of Skdrdu is on 
a plateau by the old palace. 

Mr. Drew says, “There is a small 
Bdzdr; the shopkeepers are, I think, 
all Kashmiri, who have here settled ; 
others of the same nation are occupied 
in* weaving pashmina , for which the 
pa%lim wood is brought from Laddkh. 
The houses here in Skdrdu and in 
Baltistdn generally are low flat-roofed 
houses of stone and mud, w r ith com- 
monly a second Htory built over a 
portion of the first roof; this upper 
story (which is for summer living 
only) is not unusually of wattle ; 
towards Rondii, where timber is more 
lentiful, it is built of thick boards. ' 
ft summer time one sees the roofs all I 


3U3 

strewn with apricots, which are spread 
out to dry in the sun. The abundance 
of fruit in this country makes up in a 
great measure — with respect to the 
economy of the peasants — for the 
scarceness of the pasture, and the con- 
sequent small amount of live stock 
that can be reared ; of goats or sheep 
one here seldom sees a large flock. By 
the sale of dried fruit in place of the 
produce of flocks and herds are the 
luxuries from outside purchased, or 
the cash necessary for payment of 
taxes acquired.” (Jummoo and Kash- 
mir Territories, p. 304.) 


ROUTE 41. 

SIBI TO KANDAHAlt. 

As there may be opportunities for 
an officer at Quetta to make his way 
to Kandahar, or at all events to some 
interesting places oil the road, a full 
statement of the routes is here givou. 
The first of these is from Sibi to 
Quetta, via the Boli’tn Pass 

Xo. I. 


No. 

Names of Places. 

Dist. in 
miles. 

1 

Sibi. 


2 

Maskafr 

12 

H 

Pcnchauki. 

i> 

4 

Kundabini . . . . 

8 

r> 

South Kirtu 

8 

0 

North Kirtu . ... 

4 

7 

Bibinanf .... 

7 

8 

Ab i Qum . . . . 

s 

1) 

Mach 

8 

10 

Duz&n 

12 

11 

Darwazah .... 

9 

12 

Bar i Ab 

14 

18 

Quetta .... 

8 


Total miles . . . 

102 
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The Rolan Pat* might be easily 
defended by a small number of men 
against a large force, but it might be 
turned by a route to the S. which 
leads through the Nari Valley , and 
Kachh or Kachh Ganddva. This route 
is as follows : — 


2 V«i. II. 


U, 

Name of Places. 

Dint, in 
miles. 



r | 

1 

Sibi. 


‘2 

Nari Gorge . 

. . i n i 

3 

Khilat i Kila’ali 

. ■ 4 ■ 

4 

Gauclakui Duff 

. . i i> 

5 

Kuehali 

4 

o 

Spin Tanji 

■ ■ !- ! 

7 ! 

Hornni 

. 1 0 

s 

Facsak . 

. . 8 ; 

0 

Sharieh 

8 

10 

Slior . 

. . i 13 

It 

liargai 

. ; io 

12 

Nortli Chappar 

. . ! a 

13 

Kachh 

• ; 15 

! 

Total miles 

. . . !24 | 


G»..dak H mile, j T tn , „ 8 UcB- 
Quetta 14 ,, J 


There is alsd a route from Kachh to 
Quetta by the Gurhi Defile. It is as 
follows : — 


No. Ill . 


No. 

% 

Names of Stages. 

Dist. in 
miles. 

1 

Kachh. 


2 

GwAl 

12 

3 

Nili 

10 

4 

Kasim Kila’ali . . . 

5 

5 

Kuchlak .... 

& 

0 

Quetta 

10 


Total miles . 

51 


No. IV. 

Quetta to Chaman. 


No. 

Names of Stages. 

Dist. in 
miles. 

1 

Quetta. 


2 

Melitarzail . . . 

0 

i 3 

Dinar KArez . . 

18 

4 1 

»c4i* 

0 

5 

GulistAn KArez . 

10 

l »* 

Kila’ali * Abd’ullah . . 

11 

1 T 

Top of Khojak Pass . 

11 

i 8 

Clianmn i 

4 

| 

i 

Total miles . 

07 


* There is nlso n direct road from Sejl to 
K ila’ah Abd’ullah, leaving out GAlistdn, of 
is 111. 


No. V. 


Chaman to Kandahar. 


j No. 

Names of Stages. 

Dist. in j 
miles, j 

1 

Chaman. 


. O 

Guttai . 

is | 

3 

Dubrui 

M 1 

4 

MelkArez 

9 1 

5 

’Alxln’r rnlinuin . 

12 

o 

Mundi llisar. 
Kandahar*. 

Total miles 

12 1 

7 ! 

: 

10 : 

. 82 j 


No. VI. 

Quetta to Kila'ali Ahd'vllah rid 
Ilaihalzai. 


No. 

Names of Stages. 

Dist. in 
miles. 

1 

Quetta. 

. 

12 

2 

Kuchlak or Khmlilak . . 

3 

Saiyicl Yarn 

11 

4 

Haikalzai . . . • 


0 

Arambi KArez . . . 

U r 1 

6 

■ 1 

Kila’ah 'Abd’ullali . . 

| Total miles . 

5 J 

MiTj 
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&o. vii. 

Quetta to Khush dll Kkdn and 
Kila'ah ' Abd'ull ah. 


No. Names of Stages. 


1 Quetta. 

2 Kluishlak. 

3 Oramzai 

4 Haitiarzai . 

5 Saiyi<l Y6ru . 

6 Old Baziir 

7 New Bazar . 

8 Tom Shah 

{) Khusli dil Khan . 

1 10 Alizai . " . 

| 11 Had wan 

• 12 l£ila'ah ‘Abd’ulluh 

i Total miles 


Or a bettor route from Khush dil 
Khdn is by— 

Names of Stages. Miles. 

Oangalzai . . . 16 

Kila’ah 'Abdullah . . 15 


In the Sibi and N&ri route there is 
a route from Gandakui Duff to Thai 
Chotidli, one of our present posts, as 
follows : — 


Names of Stages. 

Miles. 

Tung Chauki . 

. 15 

Gambol! or Galakhi . 

. 12 

Katuri . 

. 14 

IYijja . 

. 11 

Thai ChotiAli . 

. 114 


Total . . . , 03$ 


No. VIII i 

From Quetta to Mustang vid Klidnah 
and Balia. 

Names of Stages. Miles. 

Quetta. 

Ispangli fti 

Barg . . . .10 

Bibar Kiri (near Khinak) . 16 
Mustang . . . .14} 

Total *46™ 

The road is good and level through. 
From Bdbar Kdri to Mustang the 

[flwtfdJ— 1888.] 



country is under cultivation, and the 
road is sometimes interrupted by irri- 
gation cuts. 

No. IX. 

Quetta to Mustang vid Nishpar Pass. 

Names of Stages. Miles. 

Quetta. 

Sar i Ab 8 

Mobhi river .... 15£ 
Pringaliiid . . . . 4 

Mustang .... 6 

Total "Sj 

• 

There is a watch-tower at Kunda- 
ldm, and there is also a tree which 
marks the spot, and was noticed by 
Le Messurier in the 1st expedition to 
Kdbul, and again by his nephew, 37 
years after, in the last advance upon 
Kandahdr. The Pass for the next 12£ 
m. to Kirta varies in' width and is 
one mass of shingle, the sides of the 
ravines being pebble conglomerate. 
Kunddi was a notorious place for 
robberies, as the Pass is narrow here, 
and numerous deep holes and caves 
afford means of escape. 

There is a small fort at Kirta % and 
a Hindu dealer sells ghi, or churned 
butter, and wood and green fodder. 
The water here comes from small irri- 
gative channels from the main stream 
at Bibindni above. In the next 9 m. 
to Bibindni the road passes through 
the Kirta plain, very large and open. 
The next 9 m. brings the traveller to 
Ab-i Gum, “lost water,” where the 
river from above disappears. For the 
next 6 m. to Mach, the road is very 
shingly. At Sar-i Boldn, a copious 
stream of beautiful water rushes out 
of the bank. Between this and the 
Duzddn Ndlah there is a very narrow 
defile called the Zigzag, which could 
easily be defended by . a few men 
against heavy odds. 

Near Sar-i Ah there is some culti- 
vation, and irrigation by means of 
hdriz , channels cut underground, with 
shafts rising from them at every 30 or 
40 yds. 

Though the Boldn Past was ori- 
ginally the most difficult of all the 
I Passes, as well as the most dangerous, 
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it has been so much improved of late, hill is seen on the left, with 2 re- 
bo th as regards facility of passage and markable peaks known ns the Do 
security, that it is now the most fre- Darntan. The next stage is to Patki, 
quented. at a height of 4,250 ft., and distant 

The Kaclih Gandava } or Mala Pass, 10^ m. For some distance the road 
commences at a place called Pir crosses a considerable plain, and then 
Chatr, 9 m. from the town of Kotrf. enters the stony bed of the river. Pisi 
The next stage is Guhan, 12 m. Bent, at a height of 4,600 ft., is the 
distant, and rising to a height of next halting place. It is 12 m. off. 

l, 250 ft. above sea level. The road The river is crossed several times, 

leads through a long, narrow, and The next stage is Bapau, a small 
Btony hollow, with high hills on the village 5,000 ft, above the sea, 12 in, 
right and a low conglomerate bridge distant, the road still running for 
on the left, and afterwards into a some distance along the bed of the 
wide basin in the hills - , through which river. Here the Pass is very confined, 
the Mtild stream flows. Here there are precipitous rocks, 500 ft. high, ap- 
9 fords, and the stream has to be preaching so closely as to leave a 
crossed that number of times. There passage only 30 ft. or 40 ft. wide. As 
is no village at Guhan, nor are sup- it cannot be turned, this Pass could 
plies obtainable. be effectually closed against the ad- 

The next stage to the village of Hatd- vaiice of troops by simply rolling down 
chi is 16 m. The road leads along the blocks of stone. 

course of the MiUa, which has to bo The next stage is the village of 
crossed repeatedly. The Pass after- Angaira, 12 m. further on, near the 
wards widens, and there is corn culti- source of the Mula. Here the top of 
vation on either side of the stream, as the Pass, at an elevation of 5,250 ft. 
well as some scattered huts at Pdniwat is reached. As a military Pass, the 
and Jdh, intermediate places. Ha - Mil Id Pass is considered better than 
tachi consists of about 30 huts ; sup- the Boldn, the ascent being easier and 
plies are abundant. The distance to more regular. General Wiltshire's 
Adrr, the next station, is 16 m., and force at the close of 1839, after storm- 
the ascent is considerable, as Kara is ing Khildt, returned to Sindh by this 
2,850 ft. above sea level. The road is route, 
a winding stony path, through tama- 

risk jungle, until Pir LaMta basin is F ,vm Quetta to Kandahar, No. IV, 
reached. The shrine at this place 

was built in the time of Nasir Khdn After leaving Quetta 3 m. the road 
of Khildt. It stands on an eminence, passes the small village of ’Abdu'r 
and adjacent is a large cemetery. A Ilahim Khan. It ascends for some 
few Fakirs have charge of the shrine, distance, then crosses 5 stony Nalahs, 
and have some well cultivated land and then descends. Kucldak is a 
in the vicinity. Another tortuous small village with a fort 3 furlong* 
defile is met with after leaving Pir beyond it, and is about 3 m. from the 
Lakka, which leads into the Hannah base of the lofty Tokdtu mountain, 
basin, where there is some cultivation, After passing Haidarzdi 2 m. the Low 
and the road then leaves the river on river, 80 yds. wide, is crossed. The 
the right and emerges on the great road then winds among low sandy 
open tract of Ndrr, which is situate hills, and is good. After 8 m. the 
at the B. extremity of the Zehri Lora river is again crossed, here only 
valley. There is a good deal of cul- 4 yds. broad and 20 in. deejj. 
tivation at Ndrr, and pasture is found darzdi is a small village, with con- 
on the neighbouring hills. Here a siderable cultivation ; thence the road 
cross-road leads to the tower of for 3J m.* lies through a fine open 
Khozd&r. plain. A few Ndlahs are crossed, ana 

The next stage is Peshtar Khdn, 10 then at 8 m. the Bangau river. 

m. from Nto. In this stage a lofty The next stage is to a mere ca®P* 
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ing ground, and to reach it deep and 
dangerous Ndlahs are crossed, as also 
the Lora river. In the next march to 
Arambd, 2 villages, Tukdni and Kuldzl, 
are passed, surrounded by cultivation. 1 
The British army encamped in the j 
Arambd plain 1 m. to the right of the | 
fort and village, where there is a good | 
stream of running water. The road is j 
«r 0 nd, and forage and supplies are 
obtainable. 

At Kila'ah * Ahd'ullah the river is 
broad and shallow. The English en- 
camped at 2J in. from this place, and 
found forage and supplies obtainable, 
and thence to the Khojak Pass is 7 m. t 
with a steep ascent near the top, fol- 
lowed by an equally steep descent. 
The summit of the Pass is 7,457 ft. 
high. There is another ascent and 
descent before reaching Cliaman. 

Ah. r. 

After leaving Chaman, pass through 
a dry plain for 3 or 4 m., and then 
ascend a number of low sandy ridges. 
After passing Patdld fort, the road 
ascends gradually, and 4 m. N. it com- 
mences a series of rough ascents and 
descents over Ndlahs between 2 hills, 
which approach so closely, that they 
form a narrow Pass. The road then 
descends gradually to the river. The 
English camp was here, near the 
remains of several small villages. 
There is a small stream in the bed of 
the river, and some wells with good 
water. 

The road then proceeds over undu- 
lating dry and stony ground for about 
10£ m. There is a narrow Pass about 
m. to the N.W., where the road is 
bad and very stony. There is no vil- 
lage, but a good deal of cultivation 
near the river is passed. Grass and 
camel forage is procurable. The river 
is about 5 yds. wide and about 18 in. 
deep. The Dorl river is now crossed, 
and the next stage is to Dch i Ilaji , 
m. distant. The road from the Dori 
river crosses 8 small Ndlahs, which run 
into a large Ndlah surrounded wi th high 
banks. Dch i Hdji is a large village. 
There is a great deal of cultivation 
found, and plentiful supplies can be 


obtained, particularly grass, forage, 
and green corn. Good water also 
can be obtained from an aqueduct 
near. 

Khushdh is the next halting-place. 
It is a camp near the aqueduct, sur- 
rounded by 6 or 7 large villages. The 
distance is 12 m. The camp is sur- 
rounded by a great deal of green cul- 
tivation. The road from this place to 
Kandahar, a distance of 7J m., is 
good. At about 2j rn. pass Zanskar 
village, with many large gardens, and 
much cultivation ; at 2j m. further 
on, pass the large village of Kurdzi, 
also surrounded with gardens and cul- 
tivation, then pass on the right Po- 
palzai, and on the left Naudri. As 
the traveller approaches Kandahdr, he 
will find the country more inclosed by 
gardens and villages. The country is 
open to the S. and W. On the N. 
there arc extensive cemeteries, gar- 
dens, and other inclosurcs. On the 
W. and S.W. there are more villages 
and gardens. 

Kandahdr is the chief town of the 
province of the same name in Af- 
ghduistdn. It is situated in N. lat. 
31° 37', and E. long. 05° 30'. It has a 
pop. of about 60,000 persons, about 
one-half of whom are Parsi vans and 
H indite, one-fourth Bdrakzais, one- 
eighth Ghilzdis, and one-eighth of the 
Durrdnl tribes. The trade between 
Kandahdr and Hirdt and Mashhid is 
carried on principally by Persians, 
who bring down silk, brocades, gold 
and silver braiding, precious stones, 
carpets, horses, Ac., and take back 
wool, felt, postins, and skins of foxes, 
wolves, bears, Ac. The principal 
manufactures at Kandahdr are silks, 
felts for coats, rosaries of crystallized 
silicate of magnesia, found near the 
city. 

Post in* or sheep-skin coats are made 
up here, as well as at Ghazni and 
Kdbul. They are the ordinary winter 
dress of the people, and their price 
varies from I rupee to 40 rs. 

Tobacco is largely grown in the 
district of Kandahdr, and is exported 
to Bukhdrd and Hinddstdn. The dis- 
trict is exceedingly fertile ; every kind 
of fruit abounds : apricots, of which 
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fruit 10 kinds are cultivated, melons 
(both musk and water), grapes, plums, 
peaches, apples, cherries, quinces, and 
pomegranates are to be had at a very 
small cost. Potatoes also are culti- 
vated, but they are small in size, and 
inferior in flavour. 

Kandahdr is a mean city, and does 
not possess many buildings worthy of 
notice. The streets and lanes are 
everywhere filthy, and the houses arc 
crowded together. The houses of the 
rich are flat-roofed, 2 or 3 stories 
high, and surrounded by courts and 
gardens. The inner walls are plas- 
tered over with a kind of gypsum, 
stamped with ornamental patterns, 
and sprinkled with powdered mica or 
talc, which gives them an appearance 
of frosted silver. The houses of the 
poor are low domed chambers or small 
huts. 

The town is situated on a level 
plain, well cultivated. On the N. and 
W. there is a long low ridge of hills. 
On the S. and E. are detached hills. 
Its shape is an irregular oblong. It 
is surrounded by walls and a ditch, 
and is about 3J m. in circuit. Its 
length lies N. and S. The walls are 
pierced by 6 gates, the Badurdnl and 
Kdbul on the E., the Shikarpdr on 
the S„ the Hirdt and Topkhdnah on 
the W., and the Tdgah gate on the N. 
This last, however, has been disused 
for many years, and is now built up. 
There are 1 bdzdrs, which present a 
busy scene, as they.aTe crowded with 
merchants, Persians, Hindds, Bihichis, 
and Afghdns. 

Tamo of Ahmad Shdh Durdni . — 
This is the only structure worthy of 
especial notice in Kandahdr. It is an 
octagonal structure, overlaid outside 
with coloured porcelain bricks, and is 
surmounted by a gilded dome, sur- 
rounded by small minarets. It over* 
tops all the buildings that surround 
it, and stands in an open space between 
the citadel, which is to the N. , and i 
the Topkhdnah gate to the 8. The j 
pavement inside is covered with a 
carpet, and the sarcophagus of the ] 
monarch is covered with a shawl, j 
The tomb is composed of a stone found 
in the mountains round Kandahdr, 


but it is inlaid with wreaths of 
flowers in coloured marble. The large 
tomb is surrounded by 12 smaller 
ones. They are those of the children 
of Abddlli. The interior walls are 
prettily painted. The windows are of 
trellis work in stone. 

The Citadel is to the N. of the city, 
where are also the barracks. The tf 
gates of the city are defended by 
double bastions, and the angles are 
protected by 4 largo circular towers. 
The curtains between the bastions are 
defended by 54 small bastions distri- 
buted along the faces. 

Ruing of Sharli-i Kuhnah . — About 
4 m. to the W. of Kandahdr are the 
ruins of the ancient city of Shahr-i 
Kuhnah, called also Shahr-i-IJusain 
Shdh, after its last king. They are at 
the base of a bare rocky hill, and the 
remains of the oxtensive defences 
still crown the height of the rock. 
This town is said to have been founded 
by Alexander the Great, and to have 
been many times destroyed and re- 
built by its Persian, Turkoman, Tdtar, 
and Uzbek conquerors. It was finally 
taken by surprise, sacked and de- 
stroyed by Nddir Shdh, in 1738 A.D., 
who removed its site 2 m. to the S.E., 
and called the new town Nddirdbdd, 
after himself. This town was, in its 
turn, destroyed by Ahmad Shdh Ab 
dalah, who founded the present city of 
Kandahdr in 1747 A.D. The ruins are ; 
very extensive. Both gold and silver 
coins are found here, especially after 
heavy falls of rain. 

Major Lumsden, in his account of 
his Mission to Kandahdr, speaks of 
them as follows “ The ruins of the 
old city of Shahr-i Konah are very 
extensive, and withQut apparent dimi- 
nution have been delved for years 
and carried away as manure for the 
fieldg. Half way up the N.E. face of 
the hill on which the city is built, and 
situated between the ruins of 2 towers, 
is a flight of 40 steps leading to a re- 
cess in the rock, at the entrance toj 
which, on each side, is the figure of a 
crouched ‘leopard, nearly life-si**: 
The whole is carved out of the solid) 
limestone rock, and is said to toawj 
occupied 70 men for tfyean before A 
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was completed. The chamber in the sion of KandahAr without opposition, 
rock is about 12 ft. high and 8 wide, Gen. Nott commanded this armb and 
while its depth equals its height, remained at KandahAr with a force of 
The sides of the interior arc covered 3 batteries of artillery, 2 regiments of 
with Persian inscriptions carved in infantry, and one of cavalry. The 
relief. They arc said to have occupied town and country round remained 
the lithographer 4 years, and are to quiet until September, 1841, when 
the effect that on the 13th of the communications between Kandahar 
month ShawwAl,928 A.H., KingBAbar and Ghazni were stopped. An army 
conquered KandahAr, and appointed of the rebel DurrAnis, under Safdar 
his sons Akbar and HumAyiin succes- Jang SadozAi, now hovered about in 
sively as its rulers. A long list of the the vicinity of KandahAr, plundering 
cities of BAbar’s empire then follows, and destroying the villages, and in- 
and most of the large cities between citing the inhabitants of the town to 
KAbul and BardwAn are mentioned.” rise against the British. Inthcbcgin- 
(See Major Lumsden’s Report, pp. 187-8.) ning of March, 1842, Safdar Jangap- 
The rivers Tarnak and Argandab proached the city, and Gen. Nott 
flow on either side of the plain on moved out to meet him. Safdar Jang 
which Kandahar stands. The Tarnak was signally defeated, but in the 
is at about 8 m. distance, and the absence of the General, an attempt 
ArgandAb at about 6. Low ridges of was made to carry the place by a 
hills separate them from the plain, night assault. During the morning of 
They form a junction to the S. of the the 10th of March, bodies of the 
city, and further on unite with the enemy, foot and horse, were observed 
river Halmand, which flows finally assembling from all quarters, and 
into the lake Hdmun in SistAn. The taking up a position near the old city 
Tarnak is'dammed up at intervals, and of KandahAr. The Political Agent 
the water let off into canals for irriga- directed that all shops should be shut, 
tion purposes, consequently in the hot the gates of the city closed, and 
season the water is nearly exhausted, strengthened by piling bags of grain 
There are but few villages along its inside, and that all the inhabitants 
course. should remain within their’ houses. 

Kandahar has been the scene of At 8 o’clock p.m. a desperate attempt 
many furious battles and desperate was made upon the HirAt Gate. The 
sieges, In 1153 A.D. it was captured enemy were enabled by the darkness 
by the TurkomAns. It fell under the of the night to set fire to the gate. A 
power of GhiAgu *d din Muhammad a company of the ShAh’s 1st Inf., and 
few years later. In 1210 A.D. it was one of the 2nd Regt., with 2 guns, were 

taken by ’AlAu M din Muhammad, ordered to defend the gate, and after 4 

Sultan of Kharisen, but his son was hours’ desperate fighting the enemy 
dispossessed by JahAngir KhAn in 1222. were driven back. Two other attempts 
Timiir invaded the country and took were made the same night, one about 
possession of KandahAr in 1389. The 9 p.m. on the ShikArpiir Gate, and 
Emperor BAbar afterwards seized upon another by a smaller party on the 
it, then the Persians, and after them KAbul Gate, but in every case ^the 
the Uzbeks, who were not driven out garrison succeeded in driving them 
till 1634 A.D. Iu 1737, NAdir ShAh back, and in the morning the enemy 
with an army of 100,000 men blockaded had disappeared, 
the city for 18 months. It was then A few days later Safdar Jang and 
stormed, and after a gallant resistance Akbar KhAn again moved down on 
surrendered. In 1834, ShAh ShujA’a I KandahAr and took possession of some 
marched against KandahAr, and after steep rocky hills about a m. from the 
a series of desperate struggles, which city. The DurrAnis crowned these 
lasted 54 days, was compelled to retire, rocks, but Gen, Nott sent the 42nd 
On the 20th of April, 1839, the and 43rd Regts, uf N. I. with 4 guns 
British Army of the Iiiaustook posses- against them, and afterwards the 41st 
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with some artillery. The enemy, al- 
though in overwhelming numbers, were 
seized with a panic, gave way, and 
fled towards the Bdb&wdll Pass. A 
scene of great disorder followed. The 
Gh&zis had barricaded the Pass, and 
the Durrdnis, unable to force them, 
rushed round the base of the hills, 
pursued by our cavalry and artillery. 
So complete was their defeat, that 
they fled to their camp beyond the 
Arganddb, and made no other attempt 
during Gen. Noft’s time. The British 
evacuated Kandahdr on their march 
to Kdbul, on the 8th of August, 1843. 
Safdar Jang then took possession of it, 
but he was shorf ly after driven out by 
Kohan dil Khdn, This chief reigned 
till 1855. His reign was one long 
course of tyranny and oppression, and 
he reduced the Kandaharis to the 
lowest pitch of despair. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Muhammad Sddik, 
who invited the interference of Dost 
Muhammad. This chief took posses- 
sion of the city in 1855, and appointed 
his son Ghuldm Haidar Khan, governor 
of Kandahdr. He was succeeded in 
1858 by Shir ’All Khdn, and he by 
his brother Muhammad Amin Khdn. 
This Chief joined in the rebellion 
against his brother, and was killed on 
the 6th of June, 1865, at the battle of 
Kajbaz. 

After the defeat of the Amir Shir 
’Ali Khdn at Khildt i Ghilzi, on the 
17th of January, 1867, Kandahdr passed 
into the hands of his brother Azlm 
Khdn, but became Shir ’Ali’s again 
after the battle on the Halmand on 
the 1st of April, 1868. 

Kandahdr was occupied by tlic 
British in the recent campaign of 1878- 
79. and on the conclusion of peace with 
Yd^ub Khdn, Shir ’All ’s son and suc- 
cessor, was restored to that Amir. In 
September of 1879, Kandahdr was rc- 
occupicd by the British under Sir 
Donald Stewart, but the Wall, or ruler, 
appointed by the Amir was not inter- 
fered with, and was allowed to ad- 
minister the affairs both of the town 
and district. 

Maiwand . — It was at this time that 
the two battles in the vicinity of Kauda- 
hdr, of most interest and Importance 


to the English, took place. For some 
months reports had been received that 
Ayub Khdn was preparing to advance 
on Kandahdr from Hirdt. On the 26th 
of June his advanced guard had 
reached Farah, 164 m. from Hirdt, and 
he himself was close behind. At that 
time the British forces likely to oppose 
him were 4,700 men under Gen. Prim- 
rose at Kandahdr, 1,050 at Khildt i 
Ghilzi under Col. Tanner, and 5,270 
under Gen. Phayrc, guarding the line 
of communication. Gen. Primrose then 
took an impolitic step. He sent a 
brigade of 2,300 men under Brig. Gen. 
Burrows to advance to the Halmand. 
Had they remained at Kandahdr they 
with the other troops there would 
have been quite sufficient to defend 
that important place. 

On the 26tli of July, information 
was received that part of Ay lib’s army 
had occupied Maiwand. Gen. Burrows 
proceeded to advance on that place. 
The village of Munddbad, 3 m. to the 
S.W. of Maiwand, should have been 
occupied by the British, as its walled 
| enclosures would afford a strong de- 
fence, but Gen. Burrows was quite un- 
informed as to the number of Ay lib’s 
army, aiul did not even know that he 
had any artillery. As is too commonly 
the case with Englishmen, he under- 
valued the enemy, and thought they 
would probably retire. He determined 
to attack them without delay. The 
initiative, however, was taken by the 
Afghdns, and a large body of Ghdzfs 
advanced from Maiwand towards the 
British right flank. The enemy then 
unmasked their batteries and opened 
the appalling fire of 30 guns on the 
British. 

The day was hot, and the Sfpahis 
kept falling out to get water. At 2.30 
p,M, ammunition began to fail the 
English guns, which went to the rear 
to get supplies. On this the AfghAns 
advanced and 2 companies of Jacobs 
Rifles foil back, the 1st Grenadiers also 
gave way, 2 of the British guns were 
here taken, and the Sip&hfs fell back in 
hopeless confusion on the 66th Foot. 
The cavalry under Gen. Nutball. who 
numbered onlv 256 sabres, made an 
unsuccessful charge, and retired to tne 
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front of MundAbAd, where, covered by 
the H.. A. guns, they again presented 
a front to the enemy. Most of the 
SfpAhis made off to the E., but a few 
joined the 66th and made a stand at a 
garden inclosurc near Khig, about 
1,000 yds. to the N. of MundAbAd. 

Here all but 11 men were killed. 
Those who had taken flight were mas- 
sacred. About noon on the 28th, 
what was left of the Brigade reached 
KandahAr. Out of 2470 men, 984, in- 
cluding 20 officers, were killed, and 167, 
including 9 officers, were wounded. 
Besides these, 331 camp followers and 
201 horses were killed, and 7 followers 
and 68 horses wounded. 

After this disastrous defeat at Mai- 
wand the British made preparations 
n f Kandahar to withstand a siege. 
All the garrisons of the small forts and 
cantonments near KandahAr were 
ordered to retire into the city. They 
numbered, with the survivors of Gen. 
Burrows’ force, 4,360 of all ranks and 
arms. The cantonments were looted 
and burnt by the 29th of July. The 
next order given was that the whole 
of the PathAn pop. of KandahAr should 
leave the city, and this they did to the 
amount of 12,000. Every available 
man was then employed in strengthen- 
ing the fortifications, but it was not 
till the 13th of August that they were 
finished. In the meantime the city 
was closely besieged, and there were 
daily encounters with the enemy. 

The AfghAns were also employed in 
fortifying and strengthening the vil- 
lages round KandahAr. Gen. Primrose 
therefore determined that he would 
make a sortie, and shew the enemy 
what force he had. He determined to 
do this in the direction of Deh Khoja, 
a village J a m. E. of the city, and at 
4,30 A.M. on the morning of the 16th 
of August a squadron of British cavalry 
moved out of the ’Idgah Gate and 
trotted round to the E. of Deli Khoja. 
A quarter of an hour later 3 guns and 
two 8-inch mortars opened tire from 
the city walls upon the village, and at 
6 a.m. the van of the attacking party, 
consisting of 2 bodies of infantry, 
quitted the city by the KAbul Gate 
and marched towards the 8. of Deh 


Defeat at Mahvand. 

Khoja, which they entered after a 
severe struggle and under a heavy fire. 
But it soon appeared that the position 
was untenable, as the British force was 
much too small to cover the large area 
over which the village was spread. 
Gen. Brooke was obliged to report his 
position untenable, and Gen. Primrose, 
who had been watching the struggle 
from the city walls, gave the order to 
retire. 

The infantry of the supporting 
column under Gen. Nuthall then fell 
back in order towards the KAbul 
Gate, supported by the cavalry, but as 
soon as the AfghAns perceived the 
cavalry retiring, they pressed in upon 
the British, lining every garden wall 
and field, and keeping up a constant 
firing, from which our cavalry suffered 
greatly. Gen. Brooke’s force in the 
meantime had penetrated to the N. of 
Deh Khoja, where they obtained some 
shelter from high walls, &c. But the 
Afghans swarming up upon them, they 
were compelled to leave this shelter, 
and to attempt to force their way 
back to KandahAr through the village. 
Every door was blocked and loopholcd, 
and the fire was deadly and gulling ; 
three small bodies, however, succeeded 
in extricating themselves, and rallied 
in the fields, behind some high walls. 
Here Brig. -Gen. Brooke was shot, and 
Capt. Cruikshank, B.E., shared the 
same fate. 

The retirement was effected by 
7 a.m., and the firing ceased soon 
after. The total force of the British 
attacking force was 1,656, of whom 
100, including 8 officers, were killed 
and 117 wounded. The British troops 
behaved with the utmost gallantry 
throughout the action. 

During this attack upon Deh Khoja 
the Afghans had not been idle on the 
other side of the city, for they opened 
a heavy fire from Picquet Kill, and 
attempted to occupy the old canton- 
ments, but our fire was superior to 
theirs, and after an hour their guns 
were silenced. 

On receipt of the news of the 
disaster of Maiwand in India, orders 
were sent to Sir F. Roberts at KAbul, 
and to Gen. Phayre at Quetta, to 
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hasten to the relief of KandahAr. 
Orders were also sent to ' evacuate 
N. Afghanistan, and Gen. Stewart was 
commanded to retire the troops by 
the Khaibar route to India. At the 
beginning of the second week of 
August the relieving force under Sir 
F. Roberts started from Kabul and 
began its march to the S. Ghazni 
was reached on the seventh day of the 
march, and the force encamped on the 
E. side of the town. It had marched 
by the Logar Valley, in preference to 
the high road, as supplies of all kinds 
were more plentiful by that route, and 
there was less danger of meeting an 
adverse force. As no tidings were 
received from Kandahar, Sir F. 
Roberta determined to lose no time, 
and pushed on with all speed early in 
the morning of the 16th of August. 

On the 20th of August Gen. Roberts 
reached Fanjak, where he received the 
welcome news that the garrison at 
KhilAt i Ghilzi were unmolested, and 
that the neighbourhood was quiet, and 
that Gen. Phayre had left Quetta, and 
was to be at Kandah&r by the 2nd of 
September. The troops then marched 
to KhilAt i Ghilzf, where the General 
determined to give them a day’s rest. 
Gen. Roberta then ordered the garrison 
of this place to accompany him to 
KandahAr, and the British force 
marched on the next day, the 25th of 
August. On the 26th Gen. Roberts 
reached the village of Tirandaz, where 
he received news from Gen. Primrose 
that Ayiib KhAn had struck his 
camp, and had taken up a position 
in the ArgandAb Valley to the N. of 
KandahAr. * 

* Gen. Hugh Gongh was now ordered 
to march forward and to attempt to 
open communication with Gens. Prim- 
rose and Phayre. Early in the morn- 
ing of August 7th he arrived at Robat, 
84 m. from Tirandaz, with his two 
regiments of cavalry, and here he was 
met by Col. St.John and Major Adam 
with the information that Aytib Kb An 
waafortifying his camp and strengthen- 
ing hit position. Gen. Roberts moved 
to Robat the next day, and halted 
there till the 30th, On the 81st he 
marched again for KandahAr ; Gen. 


i to KandahAr. 

Primrose and his brigadiers moved oat 
from the city to meet the relieving 
force, and they met a little to the E. 
of Deh Khoja, At 8.30 A.M. the 
relieving force had piled arms under 
the S, face of the city, near the 
ShikArpAr Gate. The distance from 
KhilAt i Ghilzi is 88 m., and this had 
been marched in seven days. “ Thus 
was brought to a successful issue one 
of the most memorable marches of 
modem times, an operation that had 
been unopposed throughout, owing 
possibly to the good offices of the new 
Amir, and had fortunately been greatly 
assisted by the favourable condition of 
the standing crops of autumn com, 
which served as the principal means 
of feeding the numerous animals. On 
the other hand, it had been carried 
out through a hostile country by a 
force which had no base, and no 
assured line of retreat in the event of 
a reverse from the S., and which was 
entirely dependent upon the country 
for its daily supply of meat, flour, 
and corn.” (See AfehAn Campaign, 
p. 107.) 

On the 31st Gen. Hugh Gough 
started with the 3rd Beng. Cav., 3rd 
Sikhs, and two guns to make a recon- 
naissance of Aytib KhAn’s position. 
He marched first to the village of 
Gandizan, and then, leaving his guns, 
proceeded; with the cavalry to the 
front of the small village of Pir 
Paimal. Here the AfgkAns opened 
fire, and Gen. Gough ordered the 
cavalry to retire slowly and the two 
guns to come up and to open fire. 
Having obtained the information he 
required, Gen. Gough now retired to 
KandahAr, with the loss of 4 killed 
and 10 wounded. The AfghAns fired 
upon our picqucts during the whole of 
the night. 

On the morning of the next day 
Gen, Roberts explained his plans to 
the brigadiers and gave his orders, 
which were to threaten the enemy’s 
centre and to attack in force his right 
by the village of Pir Paimal. 

Battle of' Kandahar . — The troops 
breakfasted at 7 A.M., and were m 
position by 8 A.M. At 9.30 A.M. fire 
was opened from the guns upon the 
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BAbA Wall Pass, and immediately 
afterwards the KAbul-KanclahAr field 
force moved forward to the attack ; 
the 1st Brigade was on the right, the 
2nd on the left, and the 3rd was kept 
in reserve. Gen. Macpherson was 
ordered to attack the village of Gandi 
Mullah KahibdAd, and to clear the 
AfghAns from the enclosures between 
there and the low hills close to Pir 
Paimal. This attack was made by 
the 92nd Gordon Highlanders and the 
2nd GiirkhAs. This village was soon 
cleared, the GiirkhAs and Highlanders 
struggling to be the first in. By 
10.40 a.m. the village was clear. The 
72nd Highlanders and the 2nd Sikhs 
of the 2nd Brigade had in the mean- 
time proceeded to Gardizan, which 
place they reached after a protracted 
and desperate struggle. Their route 
lay between high walls and through 
orchards ; these walls were loopholed, 
and the AfghAns were only cleared 
from them by a scries of determined 
rushes, and at the point of the bayonet. 

At the end of this march, before 
reaching the open ground, the 2nd 
Sikhs found themselves unable to 
turn, and exposed to a terrible fire 
from a loopholed wall. The left wing 
of the 72nd had carried the village, 
but had lost Col. Brownlow and Capt. 
Fromc, killed. After a determined 
attack with the bayonet by the High- 
landers, the AfghAns were at length 
forced back. The two brigades were 
now in line, and the 92nd and 2nd 
(iiirkh&s cleared the enemy from the 
orchards and gardens on the W. slopes 
of the ridge. The 3rd Brigade was 
now ordered forward to support the 
other two. 

The AfghAns had made a stand, 
supported by their guns, to the S.W. 
of the Baht WAli Rotal, and it soon 
became necessary to storm this posi- 
tion without waiting for the reinforce- 
incuts from the 3rd Brigade. The 
92nd, headed by Major White, again 
advanced with a rush, and captured 
the two guns on the E. entrenchment, 
o aS ^ShAns, although numbering 
°i000 at this point, were hopelessly 
driven bock. The 3rd Sikhs, under 
^ol. Money, advanced also to the 


charge, and succeeded in capturing 
three guns. Gen. Baker’s Brigade on 
the left in the meantime drove the 
enemy down towards the river.. The 
AfghAns were now completely routed. 
Some of them fled towards ArgandAb, 
where they fell into the hands of Gen. 
Gough’s cavalry, and the rest N. to 
Ayi'ib Khan’s camp at Mazra. 

Gen. Ross halted the 1st and 2nd 
Brigades to replenish their ammuni- 
tion, and then started for Mazra, where 
he expected opposition, but on arriving 
there he found the camp deserted, 
and at 3 p.m. the two brigades occu- 
pied it. 

The number of the British force 
employed on this occasion was 8,392 
of all ranks, of whom 35 were killed, 
including 3 officers, and 219 Wounded, 
including 9 officers. The AfghAns 
numbered about 12,800, of whom 1,200 
were killed. The British captured 32 
guns, including the two gum which 
they had lost at Maiwand. 

This battle closed the Afghan Cam- 
paign of 1880, but KandahAr remained 
in our hands until 1882, when it was 
handed over to the present Amir 
Abdu’r RahmAn. 

KhilAt i Ghllzi is a fortress on the 
right bank of the river Tarnak, 89 m. 
from KandahAr, and situated at a 
height of 5,773 ft. above sea level. 
There is no town. This fortress 
stands on a plateau, the slopes from 
which form a glacis. They are in 
places exceedingly steep. The ram- 
parts are scarped and revetted with 
pmhka, A high parapet is carried all 
round. Towards the W. face a mass 
of conglomerate shoots up to the 
height of nearly 100 ft. Under this 
is the old magazine, but the new one 
is to the 8., and is not so well de- 
fended. From a mound flow two 
delicious streams of water. There 
are 2 gateways, the principal one is to 
the S., and the other is to the N. ; 
within the fort is a BAzAr containing 
about 30 shops. There are also 2 
extensive granaries, a large house for 
the Governor, and the quarters of the 
garrison. 

This place is celebrated for its da* 
fence by a small garrison of SipAhfs. 
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under Captain Craigic, in 1842. When 
the Joran Ghilzis, having besieged 
this place, at last assaulted it, Cap- 
tain Craigic with his small force 
hurled them back, and without losing 
a single man, slew 140 of them. 


ROUTE 42. 


QUETTA TO KHILAT VIA MASTANG. 


No. 

Names of Stages. 

Diet, in ^ 
miles. 1 

i 

1 

Quetta. 


j 

2 

Ispangli . . 

& 

j 

3 

Barg 

9 


4 

Kanak 

12 


5 

Mustang .... 

15 

! 

0 

Shir i Ah 

11 

i 

7 

K&rez Dost Muhammad . 

9 


8 

Zard . . ' . . . 

12 


9 

Barin Chimir 

9 

17 


10 ! 

Girin i 


11 1 

Kliilat 

8 



Total miles . . . 

mi | 


The road from Quetta to Ispangli is 
good. At about 2J croBS a deep 
NAlah. The road from iBpangli to 
Barg is excellent. It proceeds up a 
valley, and the traveller will pass 4 
or 5 villages on the right, but they arc 
at some distance nearer the Hills. 
There is at BaTg a good stream of 
running water. From Barg toKanak, 
the next stage, a distance of about 
12} m., the road lies along the same 
valley, which is from 8 to 9 m. wide. 
The road is level and good. There is 
a good camping-ground, but the vil- 
lage of Kanak is nearly 2 m. to the 
S,W. of it. Close to the camp is a 
good stream of water. 


From Kanak to Teri, a large village 
through which the road passes, is 
about 3 m. Till then the road has 
been good, but for the next few m. it 
becomes rough, and 8 m. further on 
enters a deep ravine interspersed with 
rough watercourses. 

Marian? is the second largest town 
in the territories of the KhAn of 
KhilAt. It is 61 m. N. of KhilAt, 
and is about 6,000 ft. above sea level. 
There is a valley of the same name 
about 12 m. to the 6. of the town. 
The houses have been reckoned by 
Bcllew to be about 1,200, but Cook, 
another authority, only makes 400. . 
The town is entirely surrounded by | 
gardens and orchards, from which the 
finest fruit in BilAchistAn is procured. 

“ The fruits of hfustang,” says Cook. 

“ are deservedly famous. Of the grape 
there arc no less than 5 varieties, one 
a fine long white, measuring 1$ inches, 
and weighing about 80 grains. It is 
tieshy, and resembles an English hot- 
house grape ; 2, a smaller one of pe- 
culiar shape, resembling a pear ; 3, 
an oval one of ordinary size ; 4, a 
small oval one having no seeds, the 
flavour resembling the Muscatel ; and 
o, a large purple-coloured grape.” 
The town is fortified, and there is a 
small fort, built of sun-burnt bricks, 
slightly raised above the town. There 
are a few guns mounted here, and the 
garrison consist* of a small regiment 
of infantry and a few artillerymen. 

The road proceeds due W. for about 
8 m., and then turns suddenly to the 
S. and enters a valley. There is no 
village near the camp at Shir-i-A'b, 
but there is a small nver, the Shir-i- 
A'b , to the right, with a good supply 
of water. The road is good and level. 
From the river to Kdrez Rost 
hamvmd, a distance of 9im., the road 
is excellent. There is a slight ascent 
all the way. Kdrez Rost Muhammad 
is a large village, well filled in the 
summer, but almost deserted in the 
winter, as the inhabitants then migrate 
to Kachhi. 

The traveller will proceed along : tne 
same valley to Zard. The road w 
good all the way. Close to this 
camping-ground are 2 small villages* 
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but they arc deserted. There is a good many Hindus and Afgh&ns. The 
stream of water. The next stage is to ground for some distance round the 
Ravin Chin dr, a deserted village, town is well cultivated. There are 2 
There is, however, a great deal of cul- suburbs of the town in which the 
tivation and an aqueduct. This is Bdbi or Afjjlidn community reside, 
near the head of the valley. The The trade and manufactures of Khildt 
village of Mangachar can be seen on arc unimportant, 
the left, and the direct road fromTcri The village of Rodinjo is 14 m. 8. 
to Khildt passes by Mangachar, but it of Khildt, and lies on the 8. border of 
is little used, as there is a great scarcity the province. It contains about 200 
of water and other supplies along houses, and has a pop. of 900 souls, 
that route. Qirdnf, the next stage, There is a great deal of cultivation 
is a good camping-ground close to a here, and the ground is well irrigated 
stream of water. There are several by numerous liill-strcams. It is 6,580 
villages near. The road from here to ft. above the level of the sea. 

Khildt is good. It runs between hills There are the remains of B ancient 
until within 1 m. of the town. tow'ers near Khildt. and near Mastang 

Khilat, or Kalat, is the chief town Greek coins have been found, and in 
in the dominions of the Khdn of Khildt. the hills around Khildt , and between 
Ic is situated on the N.spur of a lime- that town and Kirta the remains of 
stone hill, called the Shdh Marddn. It walls and parapets of stone con- 
is in N. lat. 28° 53' and E. long. 66° 28'. s true ted many centuries ago, but Jby 
Jt is about 6,800 ft. above sea level, w’hom is not known, 
and has a most variable climate. tiardw&n, the province in which arc 
The months of June, July, and August Quetta, Khildt, and Mastang, has an 
arc the hottest in the year. In the area of 15,000 sq. m. It is bounded 
winter the cold is intense. There are on the N. and W. by the Shordwak, 
heavy rains in July, and many storms Fishin, Toba, Shcrrud, and other 
all the year round. The prevailing districts of Afghdnistdn ; on the E. by 
winds are W. the Kachh Ganddva, and on the S. by 

Khildt is a fortified town, sur- the Jhdldwdn and a portion of the 
rounded by high’ walls, in which are Makrdn provinces. The pop. is esti- 
3 gates, the Mastang, Khdni, and mated at 70,000 souls. The soil is 
Bcldi. The walls are built of mud, good, and there is much cultivation 
and arc loopholcd for musketry, in the valley's. The province is well 
They arc further strengthened with irrigated, though there is only one 
bastions. The streets are numerous, river of any size, the Lora, and it 
but they arc exceedingly tortuous and flow's through the extreme N. of the 
filthy. The towm is built in terraces, province. The Boldn and Miild rivers 
TheMiri, or fort, is the only building arc only mountain streams or tor- 
of any note in Khildt. It was an old rents of considerable size, but there 
fort, and is now the residence of the are numerous smaller streams and 
Khdn. It overhangs the town, and rivulets w’hich issue from the hills, 
from the open balcony of the Darbdr and many kdrezts, or subterranean 
room a most beautiful and extensive aqueducts. Wheat, barley, millet, 
view over the town, suburbs, valley, several kinds of grasses are grown, as 
and surrounding hills can be obtained, also lettuces, turnips, carrots, onions, 
This is the oldest building in Biltichfs- cucumbers, radishes and potatoes, 
tdii, and was founded by one of the Tobacco is much cultivated. Every 
Hindd kings, who preceded the Mu- kind of fruit is grown, especially 
foammadan dynasty. grapes, melons, apricots, peaches, 

The principal Bdzdr is well supplied mulberries, figs, pomegranates, and 
with fruits and vegetables, &c. The walnuts. 

pop. of Khildt is estimated at about The wild ass is found on the hills, 
14,000. The Brdhmins form the bulk also the wild goat, sheep, leopard, 
of the population, hut there are hysena, jackal, antelope, ibex, deer. 
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and hare* are numerous. Eagles, 
kites, magpies, flamingoes, bustards, 
partridges, quail, and pigeons are 
also found. Wild dogs hunt in packs of 
from 20 to 30, and are formidable, as 
they can seize a bullock and kill it in 
a moment. Field rats are numerous, 
and a kind of guano, called the ?**/<- 
vmr, is also found. 


under Brlg.-General Macpherson. The 
one was ordered to proceed cautiously 
along the Bhotas heights, to find a 
point commanding the fort itself, 
from which a flank attack might be 
made, the other to take up a position 
near the village of Kata Kushtia, 
which commanded the mouth of the 
defile, in case the garrison should 
attempt to escape into the hills. At 
7 A.M. on the 21st of Nov., 1878, Sir 
S. Browne marched from Jamrfld with 
the remainder of the Pesh&war Field 
Force and entered the Khaibar Pass. 

Almost immediately after entering 
the Pass a picquct of the enemy’s 
cavalry was seen, but they galloped 
off in the direction of the fort. The 
defences of the fort were of a formid- 


KOUTE 43. 


FROM PESHAWAR TO KABUL. 


The following are the stages from 
Pesh&war to KAbul. The route as far 
as the mouth of the Khaibar Pass has 
been given in Route 32.* 


Peshawar. 

Jamrud. 

Ali Masjirt Fort. 

Khaibar Poes (Khyber). 

Khurcl Khaibar. 

BassowAf. 

Amber Khana. 

OhiWhad. 

8. DewAr. 

JalAlAbAd , . . *0 miles. 

FathAbAd. 

Niirda. 

Gandnmak. 

Jagdalak. 

Ketta gang. 

Lataband Pans. 

KAbul . . . . 100 miles. 


The following is a condensed de- 
scription of the route taken by the 
British expedition in 1878-9 and the 
fighting on the way up to KAbul, The 
capture of the fort of Ali Masjkl 
having been decided on, detachments 
of the Ouides Corps were sent on to 
reconnoitre, and were speedily fol- 
lowed by the 1st and 2nd Brigades 


* 6m Route 32 for a description of Peshiftor 

awUwnrAd. 


able character. It is built on a de- 
tached hill, and if and the cliff oppo- 
site was surrounded by entrenchments, 
and above the line of entrenchments 
and on the spurs of the Rhotas moun- 
tain guns were mounted and Afghan 
troops posted. The engagement began 
at noon, and lasted the rest of the 
day. The enemy opened fire, and 
made excellent practice. The British 
artillery did not open fire until an 
hour afterwards, but they continued 
firing until dark. About H.30 P.M. the 
troops under Sir S. Browne’s imme- 
diate command had a sharp conflict 
with the enemy, who were strongly 
posted on a steep cliff. This the 
British failed to carry. There were 
several sharp skirmishes during the 
afternoon benind the successive lines 
of entrenchments. In one of these 
Major Birch and Lt. Fitzgerald, of 
the 27th N.I., was killed, and Captain 
Maclean, 14th Sikhs, was wounded. 
Finding that it would be impossible 
to attempt a front attack on the fort 
until Gen. Macpherson had carried 
the Rhotas Hill, and os it was almost 
dark, 8ir S. Browne gave the order to 
cease firing. 

At daybreak, on the 22nd, a battery 
of artillery having been ordered to 
cross the Khaibar stream, failed to 
draw the Afghan fire, and it was then 
discovered that the fort had been 
abandoned during the night, and that 
the enemy had fled by tjaie Besh Solak 
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track. After the capture of Ali Masjid, 
the Pesh&war Field Force proceeded 
leisurely up the Khaibar Pass to Daka. 
Doha is a small village on the S. bank 
of the KAbul river. There is no culti- 
vation, nor are supplies procurable. 
It is surrounded by high, bare, and 
rocky hills. In the second week of 
December, Sir S. Browne received 
orders to proceed to Jaldl&bdd, and 
on the 17th marched for that place 
via Basdwal. There was no oppo- 
sition, and he entered that city on 
the 20th of December. The British 
army encamped, however, without the 
walls. The road all through the 
Khaibar Pass was bad and stony, in 
fact a mere camel track, but as soon 
as the head-quarters was safely en- 
camped at Jaldldbdd, the troops of 
Gen. Maude’s division were employed 
in improving or rather making the 
road, building a bridge over the Kabul 
river, and forming camps, depdts, and 
hospitals nlong the whole line. 

Two expeditions were sent out to 
the Lughman Valley at different times, 
one under Gen. Tytler, the other under 
Gen. Macpherson. In one the enemy, 
numbering about 300, were charged 
by some of our cavalry under Capt. 
Thompson, 13th Bengal Lancers, and 
though the Afghans stood and fired a 
volley, they dispersed as soon as our 
men came to closer quartern, and fled, 
pursued by the Lancers, leaving from 
60 tQ 60 dead behind them. A number 
of towers were blown up, and villages 
destroyed, and then Gen. Tytler ordered 
a retreat back to camp, which was 
effected leisurely. The English only 
lost 2 killed, and had 12 men wounded. 
In the end of March the 2nd expedi- 
tion took place. The British force 
consisted of 300 of the Rifle Brigade, 
300 of the 20th N.I., 300 of the 4th 
Udrkhds, and 4 guns of the Hazard 
mountain battery. A small force of 
the 10th Hussars was also ordered to 
co-operate with Gen. Macpherson’s 
brigade, and proceeded up tne other 
or N. side of the Kdbul river. The 
Hussars were accompanied by a 
squadron of the 11th Bengal Lancers. 

The cavalry marched on the 30th 
of March, ana on the 31st descended 


to the Kala-l-Sakh ford of the Kdbul 
river. The current of the river is 
here very strong, and the horses of 
the 10th Hussars, becoming restive 
lost their footing, and were carried 
away to the rapids below. Of the 70 
officers and men who had left Jaldld- 
b&d the day before, 46 were drowned 
in the course of a few minutes. The 
Afeh&na. under Azmatallah Khdn.had 
fleo7 so the rest of the squadron re* 
turned to Jaldldbdd the next day. 
In the meantime, Sir S. Browne had 
pushed forward a considerable force 
to Gandamak, a village about 30 m. 
on the Kdbul road. 

At 16 m. from Jaldldbdd, there is 
the village of Fat^dbAd, and here it 
was that the British force encamped. 
On the 2nd of April the advance 
picquets reported that large numbers 
of Kugidnis or Durdni Afghans were 
assembling to oppose the onward 
march of the British. They encamped 
to the number of 4,000 or 5,000 on an 
elevated plateau, commanding the 
Gandamak road. Here they had 
strongly entrenched themselves. Gen. 
Gough, who was in command, gal- 
loped forward with the cavalry and 
artillery to attack them. Finding the 
position very strong, he feigned a 
retreat, and was successful in drawing 
the Afghans out of their strong posi- 
tion. Our cavalry then drew back, 
and the infantry advanced to the 
attack. A gallant charge was made 
by some of the 17th Foot, under Lieut. 
Wiseman, who captured the enemy’s 
standard, but was unfortunately killed 
almost directly afterwards. 

The cavalry then rushed forwaid to 
the charge, and so great was their 
impetuosity, that they carried all 
before them. The enemy were' com- 
pletely defeated, and fled in all direc- 
tions. It was in this charge that 
Maj. Wigram Battye was desperately 
wounded. He continued, however, to 
lead his men, when he received a 
bullet in the heart, and fell dead. 
After remaining 2 days at Fathdbdd, 
Gen. Gough proceeded to Gandamak, 
which village he reached safely on the 
6th of April, and it was here that the 
British force encamped, until the 6th 
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of May, 1879, when Y&kub Khdn ar- 
rived at the camp. Negotiations were 
opened, and a treaty signed, which 
was ratified by the Viceroy at Simla 
on the 30th of the same month. The 
most important clauses were that a 
British Resident and Mission should 
be admitted into Kfibul, and should 
continue to reside there, and that the 
British Government should retain 
control of the Khaibar and Michni 
Passes. 

This Mission arrived at K&bul on 
the 24th of July, 1879, but even as 
early as the 6th of August it was 
observed that the inhabitants of 
Kabul were hostile to the British, and 
that dangers of all kinds would sur- 
round the small Embassy. These 
signs continued to increase day by 
day, the people became more turbu- 
lent, and the soldiers were particu- 
larly demonstrative against the British. 
The British Ambassador, Sir Louis 
Cavagnari, and his suite, wore ac- 
commodated with houses in the B&lh 
IJitfar, or citadel of K&bul, a short 
distance from the palace of the Amir. 
On the 3rd of September a riot broke 
out. Some of the Afghin soldiers had 
been paraded in the citadel. They 
clamoured for the arrears of their 
pay; this was refused them, so they 
broke into open mutiny, tried to 
plunder the magazine, and forcing an 
entry into the Embassy stables, com- 
menced killing the men and carrying 
off the horses. 

Thetownspeople joined the mutinous 
soldiers, and all attacked the Resi- 
dency, which was gallantly defended 
by the small body of Sip&his and Brit- 
ish officers. At 1 2 o’clock three British 
officers headed a sally ; an hour later 
two headed a 2nd sally, and still later 
in the day there was a 3rd sally, 
headed by a gallant Sikh JamadAr; 
the British officers by that time were 
all dead. Before this the gates of 
the courtyard were set alight, and a 
short time afterwards the Residency 
itself was fired. “ At length the walls 
fell in, and the rabble streaming 
through, completed their work of 
devastation. The first shot had been 
fired’ before 8 o'clock in the morning, 


and it was nearly 8 o’clock in the 
evening before the last of the gar- 
rison was killed. Besides Sir Louis 
Cavagnari and his suite, the gallant 
guide, sowars and sepoys, forming the 
Envoy’s escort, perished almost to a 
man.” (See the Afghan Campaign, 
by Sydney Shadbolt, p. 41.) 

The news of this terrible disaster 
having reached India, it was decided 
to despatch at once two expeditions to 
KAbul, one by the same route that 
has been already described, and the 
other by the Kurram Valley route. 
The Khaibar Pass was still held, the 
roads were much improved, and also 
the organization of supplies, dec. The 
march was commenced in the 2ml 
week of September. On the 11th, the 
23rd Pioneers, 5th Giirkh&s, and No. 2 
Mountain Battery marched into the 
Shutargardan Pass, and encamped 
there, strongly entrenching them- 
selves. On the 12th, Sir F. Roberts, 
with Brig.-Gen. Baker and Brig.-Gcn. 
Maepherson, arrived at Ali Khcl. Sir 
F. Roberts only remained in camp 
one day, and then proceeded on to 
take command of the troops. The 
Niiw&b, Ghularn Hasan Kh&n, who 
had been ordered to join the British 
Embassy at Kfibul, but who had 
fortunately heard of the outbreak 
before he arrived at that town, ar- 
rived in the Shutargardan Pass on 
the 14th of Kept. 

This camp remained quiet until the 
22nd of Kept., when the telegraph 
stores were attacked on their way up 
at the village of Karatiga by a body 
of about 300 Ghilzais. A body of the 
72nd Highlanders was sent out to 
puniBh them, for they had killed 6 of 
our Sip&his, and looted the store?, 
but they had dispersed, and could not 
be found. On the 24th Sept, the 
British, under Gen. Baker, moved 
down to Kushi, a village 48 m. from 
K&bul, Sir F. Roberts moved from 
Ali Khel into the Shutargardan Pass, 
but the British were now molested, as 
the Mangals and Ghilzais had as- 
sembled, to the number of 2,000, ifl 
the Hazard&rakht defile, about i a m. 
beyond a ruined fort called Jag 1 
Th&na. Capt. Vousden, 5th PanjAb 
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Cav., had his horse shot under him, ] right of the Sang i Nawishta Gorge, 
and Surg.-Gen, Townsend was severely towards which it gradually fell away, 
wounded in the face. A detachment but again rose to terminate in a steep 
of the 92nd Highlanders, and of the hill immediately to the right of the 
3rd Sikhs, had been sent out from gorge. To the left of the gorge, and 
Karatiga to meet Sir F. Roberts, bounding the plain, 3 steep hills formed 
headed by Sergt. Hector Macdonald, a continuation of the range. Each 
These now appeared in sight, with a horn of the crescent terminated in a 
large number of the enemy in full high peak, on both of which detached 
flight. They had been fighting hard parties of the enemy w T ere posted.” 
for hours, and though the party only (Afghan Campaign, p. 47). 
consisted of 63 rifles, yet they had At 11.30 Gen. Baker, with a force of 
succeeded in driving back the enemy about 2000 men, moved forward to tlic 
with the loss of 30 killed. Their own low range of hills, under a heavy tire, 
casualties were 4 killed. The 72nd under Capt. Brooke Hunt 

Sir F. Roberts continued his advance was directed to take some heights, but 
to Kushi. On the 29th Sept, the Man- they met with most determined op- 
gals and Ghilzais again attacked our position. After some desperate fight- 
troops near Karatiga. They were re- ing the Afghans were forced back, but 
pulsed with some loss. The British not before the British had been many 
had 2 wounded. On the 2nd of Oct. times reinforced. The Afghans then 
the column under Sir F. Roberts took up a second position on the next 
marched to Zarganshahr, and on the ridge, about 700 yds. to the rear. Gen. 
following day to Zaid&b&d. Here the Baker’s troops continued to advance, 
Logar river had to be crossed, the and after about 4 an hour the enemy 
bridge was not strong enough to bear were again compelled to retire. At 
our artillery, and the tribes all round 3.45 p.m. the main ridge was captured, 
Bhowed hostility. These had to be and the Afghdns fled in great disorder 
driven off by parties of the 72nd High- towards Chardeh. This was their last 
landers and 2nd Giirkhds. Charasiab, effort, as they evacuated their position 
a small village about 11 in. from on the height soon afterwards, and at 
Kdbul, was reached the same day. 4.30 p.m. the 23rd Pioneers and 5th 
The road from here to Kdbul was a Punjab Inf. descended the hills into 
mere track, utterly unfit'forthc passage the valley with a rush, and supported 
of artillery and baggage waggons, so by the artillery fire cleared it. The 
Sir F. Roberts had to send forward the loss of the British was 20 killed and 
23rd Pioneers to prepare the road. 67 wounded, that of the Afghdns 300 
These were protected by 2 mountain killed and many wounded, 
guns and some companies of the 92nd On the 8th Gen. Massy marched for- 
Highlanders. They started on the ward, crossed the Kdbul river and took 
morning of the 6th Oct., but only pro- possession of the Sherpilr cantonment, 
eeeded 1 m. before they were compelled which he found had been abandoned ; 
to halt, as the enemy had shown in 76 pieces of ordnance were here found, 
overwhelming numbers, crowning the Afterwards Gen. Massy passed through 
heights on each side of the narrow Kdbul without any opposition,' after 
defile of the Bang i Nawishta, and making an examination of the build- 
on each side of the Chardeh ings that had been occupied by Sir 
Valley. M The strength of the enemy’s Louis Cavagnari and his suite. The 
position now became apparent, their next day the British Camp was moved 
front was found to extend in the form forward to Siah Sang, andjon the 12th 
of a crescent for nearly 3 m M and to Sir F. Roberts took formal possession 
rest on a succession of commanding of the Bdld lii^dr. By the end of the 
ridges, extremely difficult of access, month the Khaibar fine was opened 
The most elevated of these ridges rose and the Shutargardan Pass abandoned 
to a height of over 2,000 ft. about J a for the winter. The Afghans remained 
m. jdistant from, and to the proper quiet till the first week of Nov., but 
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finding that the British did not wounded, The next day Gen. Baker 
evacuate the city, they began to be was ordered to proceed along the road 
troublesome, and to assemble with the to Ben i Shahr and to seize the heights 
determination of forcing’ them to re- above the village. The 92nd High- 
tire. Sir F. Roberts finding that the landers led the attack, covered by a 
tribes were assembling in various fire from 8 of our guns. Here Lieut, 
places, resolved to prevent a concen- Forbes and Colour-Sergeant James 
tration of their forces on Kabul. Drummond were killed in hand to 

A column was sent out to the W. hand fight, but the position was carried 
commanded by Gen. Macpherson, who by the Highlanders under Lieut. Dick 
halted at KillaAushar on the 9th of Cunyngham, who had succeeded Lieut. 
Dec. Hearing that large numbers of Forbes, and who afterwards received 
the enemy had' collected at KArez the Victoria Cross. The 92nd High- 
Mir, a village 10 m. to the N. of KAbul, landers and the Guides continued to 
he determined to march against them advance on Takht-i-ShAh, and by 11.30 
and disperse them. He broke up his a.m. they reached the summit. Here 
camp and marched at 7 A.M. on the they were joined by the 72nd High- 
morning of the 10th, and in about 2 landers, 3rd Sikhs and 5th GArkhAs ; 
horn's reached Surkh Kotal, 2 m. from Colour Sergeant John Yule of the 72nd 
KArez Mir to the S. Here he succeeded being the first man up and capturing 
in surprising the AfghAns, and after a 2 standards. Unfortunately lie was 
brief encounter they fled, only stopping killed the following day. The British 
for a short time behind their entrench- loss that day was 14 killed and 4o 
ments at KArez Mir, in the direction wounded. 

of Argandi. The British^did not lose On the 14th the British again 
any killed, but had 7 wounded. attacked the AfghAns, towards the K. 

Gen. Roberts about this time decided slope of the Asmai Hills. The ground 
upon taking the field in person, and was very difficult and the fighting 
started from SherpAr to take over the desperate, hut the British were again 
command of both Gen. Macpherson’s victorious, and by 12.30 they were in 
and Gen. Massy's Brigades. The possession of the whole range of 
AfghAns then attempted to enter the the Asraei Hills, But in the mean- 
city, but found it impracticable, time large bodies of the enemy lmd 
They turned to the right and ascended collected, and were endeavouring to 
thehcights, and occupied the mountain retake their original position. The 
of Takht i ShAh and the village of Highlanders fought gallantly, so did 
Chardeh which commanded the BA1A the Guides, but the numbers of the 
HisAr. u The position which had been enemy were overwhelming and the 
taken up by the enemy on the Takht i British were compelled to retreat, 
ShAh was a most formidable one, the leaving 2 of the mountain guns be- 
slopes of the mountain, which were hind. Sir F. Roberts found himself 
extremely steep, being strewn with obliged to retreat to Sherpiir, where 
jagged masses of rock, and intercepted he concentrated his whole force and 
with scarps, and the natural impedi- awaited the arrival of reinforcements, 
ments with which the assaulting party The casualties of the British were 34 
had to contend, being still further in- killed and 108 wounded. The AfghAns 
creased by breastworks, which bad then took possession of the city and of 
been thrown up at various points on the BAIA liisAr. 
the ascent to the peak, Behind these The British entrenched themselves 
the enemy was strongly posted and in the cantonment of Sherpiir, which 
fought resolutely.” (See AfgfeAu Cam- they had previously provided with 
paign, p. 57.) supplies, ammunition and hospital 

Many gallaot attempts were made stores to lost for 4 months, 
to force this position, but they were On the 16th Dec. the garrison of 
ineffectual. During the 12th Dec. the Batkhak retired to SherpAr. The 
British loss was 6 killed and 14 AfghAns on this day cut the telegraph 
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wire between KAbul and India. On 
the 16th Col. Hudson’s camp at Lata- 
band was attacked by a considerable 
number of the enemy, but he was able 
to repulse them, and to inflict consider- 
able loss upon them, without losing a 
single man either killed or wounded. 
On the 21st large numbers of the 
enemy moved from KAbul to the E. of 
Shcrpiir, and occupied the numerous 
forts in that direction. Shortly after 
daybreak on the 28rd, the AfghAns 
commenced the assault by a heavy 
cannonade, and between 7 A.M. and 
10 A.M. numerous attempts were made 
to carry the cantonment by icscalade, 
but these were all unsuccessful. From 
10 A.M. till 11 there was a lull, but at 
the latter hour the fight re-commenced 
with great fury. Sir F. Roberts then 
ordered the 5th PanjAb Cav. to move 
out through the gorge in the Bcmaru 
Heights and to attack them in flank. 

This manoeuvre was completely suc- 
cessful. The AfghAns broke and re- 
tired, evacuating the villages, hills, and 
even the city itself. Capt. Dundas 
and Lieut. Nugent, R.E., were un- 
fortunately accidentally killed on this 
clay, by the premature explosion of a 
mine. On the 24th Dec., at 5 o’clock 
in the morning, the 72nd Highlanders 
occupied the fort of Muhammad Sharif, 
and the cavalry, divided into 2 bodies 
under Gen. Hugh Gough and Gen. 
Massy, proceeded up the Chardch 
Valley, in pursuit of the enemy, but 
they were overtaken with a sudden 
and severe snowstorm and had to 
bivouac. They returned to SherpAr 
after nightfall. 

“ This broke up the most extensive 
and formidable combination which 
had ever opposed the British arms in 
Afgh Anist An. The united forces of the 
enemy arc said to have exceeded 
100,000, and it has been computed 
that of these, as many as 60,000 at 
one time took the field. Their losses 
from first to last were considerable, 
ftot less than 3000 having been killed 
and wounded.” 

“On the 27th of December a force 
of all arms, under Gen, Baker, was 
wnt into KohiatAn, with a view of 
woertaihing whether the inhabitants . 


of that district had dispersed to their 
houses. Everything was found to be 
quiet, and on the 31st of December the 
column re-entered KAbul, after a some- 
what harassing march, consequent on 
the country being covered with snow, 
In the meantime affairs at the capital 
were rapidly settling down, the shops 
in the bAzArs were being re-opened, 
and the inhabitants were generally 
resuming their ordinary avocations. 
(See AfghAn Campaign, p. 66.) 

For an account of the Battle of . 
Maiwand and other operations see 
Route 41. The following is a descrip- 
tion of the principal towns of AfghAn- 
istAn on the way up to KAbul, and to 
the N. of it : — 

JalAlAbad is situated in N. lat. 
34" 24’ and E. long. 70" 26', and 
1,946 ft. above sea level. It is a forti- 
fied city, but the walls were destroyed 
by Gen. Pollock in 1842. They have 
since been restored, but are still in a 
ruinous state.* It contains about 300 
houses, and has a pop. of about 2,000 
souls. It is built on a plain to the S. 
of the KAbul river. It was to this 
town that Dr. Brydon, the only sur- 
vivor of the KAbul Mission, made his 
escape in 1842. The town was then 
occupied by a small British force under 
Gen. Sale, who obstinately held the 
town until relieved by Gen. Pollock, 
from November, 1841, till April, 1842. 

JalAlAbAd is the chief town of the 
province of the same name, which is 
about 80 m. in length by 35 in width. 
There are many Buddhist remains of 
temples and topes, but there are no 
buildings intact worthy of a de- 
scription. The town was founded by 
JalAlu ’d din, a grandson of the 
Emperor BAbar, who had laid out . 
gardens near the site of the town. 
The principal building is a Hindti 
Temple, and Hindiis form the greater 
bulk of the permanent pop. It is on 
the high road between PeshAwar and 
KAbul, and has some trade in silk. 

G&ndamak, principally known as 
the camp of the British in the AfghAn 
Campaign of 1878-79, and for the 
treaty there signed with YAkub Kh An 
on the 26th of May, 1879. It is a 
large village, about 80 m. from Jal&* 
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ldbdd. Supplies and water are pro- 
curable. 

BAbul is the capital city of Afghan- 
istan, and is situated in N. lat, 34° 30' 
ahd E. long. 69* 6'. It is 103 m. from 
Jaldldbdd, and 190 m. from Peshdwar. 
The number of the houses is about 

9.000, and the pop. is from 60,000 to 

60.000. The houses are built of mud 
and unbumt bricks. There are no 
buildings of size or importance in this 
city. There are many mosques, and 
some are large, but they have no pre- 
tensions to architectural beauty. 

The city was formerly surrounded 
by mud and burnt brick walls, and 
their remains can now be traced, espe- 
cially on the E. side of the city, but 
they have been destroyed. There were 
originally seven gates, the Ldhori, 
Sarddr, Pet, Deh Afghdndn, Deh 
Mazang, Guzar Gah, ana Jabr, but of 
these the LAhari and Sarddr are the 
only two now standing. 

The. Bdld J/ipar, which contains 
the fort and palace, as well as many 
other buildings, such as those used by 
Sir Louis Cavagnari, barracks, &c., is 
to the E. of Kdbul. It is well supplied 
with water, and is fortified. Since 
the occupation of the Bdld IJi^dr by 
Gen. Roberts in 1879, the fort and 
palace have been partially dismantled. 
Close to the Bdld JJitfdr on the E. there 
is a canal, the water of which is par- 
ticularly pure and good. The citadel 
was occupied by Gen. Pollock from 
the 16th of Sept., 1842, till the 12th of 
Oct,, when the city of Kdbul was 
evacuated by the British. 

The Bdzdrs. — There* are several 
bdzdrs, but the two principal ones are 
the Shor Bdzdr and the Darwd?ah 
Ldhori Bdzdr. The former is to the 
S. of the city, and extends E. and W. 
from the Bdld IJijdr Pain to the Zidrat 
Bdbd Khudi, a distance of little more 
than $ of a m. The latter extends 
from the Ldhori Gate to the Chabdtra. 
The W. portion of this Bdzdr is occu- 
pied by the Chdr Chdta, or four covered 
arcades. This building is inscribed to 
Ali Mardan Khdu. It is handsomely 
constructed, and is ornamented with 
paintings. These four covered arcades 
are separated from one another by four 


open spaces, in which were wells and 
fountains, but most of these have 
disappeared. 

The Bridget , — The Pill Kishti, or 
“ brick bridge," crosses the river Kabul 
in the centre of the city. It is substan- 
tially built of brickwdrk and masonry, 
and is close to the custom house, com 
market, and the covered arcades. At 
a little distance to the E. is the Pill 
Nawd, or “ canoe bridge," composed 
of trunks of trees, hollowed out and 
joined together. It is only available 
for pedestrians. To the W. of the city 
between two hills there is the fortified 
bridge Sarddr Jahdn Khdn, called also 1 
the bridge of Na$ir Khdn, who was 
I governor of Kabul at the time of 
i Nddir Shdh’s invasion. There is also 
another bridge just without the city, 
said to have been built by Bdbar. It 
j fell into decay, and was restored by 
I Sard dr Jahdn Na^ir Khdn. but has now 
again become dilapidated. There is 
also another bridge to the W. of the 
fortified bridge at the gorge of the two 
hills leading to the tomb of the 
Emperor Bdbar. This is a substantial 
structure. The river Kdbul has no 
other bridges than those in the city 
and its vicinity. 

The province of Kdbul is bounded 
on the N.W. by the Koh i Bdbd, on 
the N. by the Hindti Khush, on the E. 
by the Suldim&n range, on the S. by 
Ghazni and the Safed Koh, and on the 
W. by the hill country of the Hpzdras. 

It is exceedingly mountainous, and 
there are few good roads, those that 
arc so called are principally camel 
tracks. The valleys are rich and arable. 
Wheat is grown to a considerable ex- 
tent, as also barley, pease, and rice. 
The chief pasturage is in Logax. Wood, 
such as willow and sycamore, is much 
cultivated in the valleys. A part of 
the pop, live in tents in the summer, 
moving from place to place where 
fodder and pasturage is good. 

Numerous villages are found in the 
valleys ; they average from 60 to 60^ 
small houses. Cows and sheep are the’ 
chief stock. In the valleys bullocks 
are used to carry merchandise, and 
those that trade in Khurasdn wo 
camels. The revenue of Kdbul « 
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about £180,000 a-year. There is a con* with cultivated valleys. The elevation 
siderable army. is from 4,000 ft. to 7,000 ft. above sea 

Ist&lif, a town about 20 m. to the level. 

N.N.W. of Kdbul, is a singularly The principal river in Afghanistan 
beautiful and picturesque place. The is the Kabul. It rises in the Unai 
houses are built in terraces on the Pass, and is joined by the river Logar 
mountainside. They form a pyramid, at the Kabul city. About 30 m. 
and are crowned by a temple and further E. the Kabul iB joined by the 
shrine. The valley beneath is much Alishang, and 20 m. further on, near 
cultivated, and is laid out in gardens, Jalalabad, by another confluent. The 
vineyards, and orchards. Turrets and ancient name of the river Kabul was 
towers dot the rocky ridges, and high Kophe ». Next to the Kabul in im- 
above are the eternal snows of the portance is the river Halmand, which 
Hindi! Khush. The pop. is estimated rises in the Koh i Baba and Paghman 
at about 18,000 souls. The town was Hills, between Kabul and Bamian. 
destroyed and stormed on the 29th Its course is through the least known 
Sept., 1842, by a British force under tract of Afghanistan. The whole 
Gen. McCaskell, as a punishment for length of the river is 615 m. The 
their assistance in the massacre of the other rivers are the • Tarnak, the 
garrison at Chdrikar, and also for Argandab, the Lord, the Kurram, 
harbouring the murderers of Bumes, and the Gomdl. 
the British Envoy to Kabul. Small quantities of gold are found 

Ohdrik&r, a small town about 40 m. in the streams in Laghman and the 
to the N.N.W. of Kabul, and 20 m. to adjacent districts. Silver mines were 
the N. of Istaiif. It is the seat of the worked in the Hindi! Khush. Iron of 
customs levied on the trade with excellent quality is found in the ter- 
Turkistan. It is watered by a canal ritory of Bajaur, and is largely ex- 
from the Ghorband branch of the ported. Lead is found in the Kurram 
BA ran river. Near Charikar is the district, and rich mines are said to be 
Triodon , or meeting of the three roads near Hirat, but they are scarcely 
from Bactria mentioned by Pliny and worked. Antimony is found in con- 
Strabo. During the British occupation siderable quantities at Shdh Maksiid, 
of Afghanistan Major Eldred Pottinger 30 m. N. of Kandahar. Coal is found 
was stationed hero, and in the revolt in Zarmat and near Gh azni. Nitre is 
of 1841 the troops attempted to make found all over Afghanistan, and some- 
their way to Kabul, but were all killed times spoils the water, 
with the exception of Major Pottinger, There are 2 harvests a year nearly 
Lieutt Haughton, and one Sipahi. The all over Afghanistan. Wheat, barley, 
pop. of Charikar is estimated at 5,000 and a variety of lentils are grown. 
Bouls. Rice, millet, maize, beetroot, turnips, 

Afghanistan. — Before concluding and tobacco are also grown. Melons, 
this route the following general ac- grapes, and apples are grown in 
count of Afghanistan is given : — large quantities, as also the sugar- 
Afgh&nistAn forms a great quadri- cane. 

lateral plateau, extending from E. Canal irrigation is largely employed 
long, 61* 30' to 71°, and from N. lat. in the district or province of Kabul, 
27* 50' to 85*. It is bounded on the and the K&rez or underground aque- 
N. by the Hindi! Khush mountains, on duct is used in the W. provinces, 
the E. by the spurs of the Suiaiman Sheep, cows, and horses are the 
Hills, and for a space by the Indus, on principal domestic animals of Af- 
the 8. by the Lora and Halmand gh£ni§tAn, and the camel is also much 
Rivers, and on the W. by the Lake of used. The cows of Kandahar and 
Bistan. This kingdom measures 600 Sistan give a large quantity of milk. 

from E. to W., and 450 m. from N. There are 2 kinds of sheep, one with a 
to S. The whole country iB wild, white fleece, and the other with a 
ftrcky, and mountainous, interspersed russet-brown fleece, The white wool 

V 2 
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is exported to Europe vi& Bombay, 
and to Persia* Black goats, a variety 
of the shawl-goat, are also to be found. 
Pointers and greyhounds are also 
largely bred, but they are of an 
inferior kind to the English. The 
Afghan horses are strong, stout, 
heavy-shouldered animals, about 14 
hands high. They are chiefly fit for 
burden, dec. ; their pace is slow, and 
they are not fit for hard work. 

There are i\o navigable rivers in 
Afghanistan, nor are there any made 
roads. There are 6 trade routes 
through Afghdnistdn. They are as 
follows: — 1. From Persia by Mashid 
to Hirdt; 2. From Bukhdrd by Mai- 
manah to Hirdt ; 8. From Bukhdrd 
to Kdbul ; 4. From the Panjdb by 
Peshdwar and the Tatdra Pass to 
Kabul ; 5. From the Panjdb by the 
Gomal Pass to Ghazni ; 6. From 

Sindh by the Boldn Pass to Kan- 
dahdr. 

There arc many ancient remains in 
the province of Kdbul. At Koh-Dd- 
man, N. of Kdbul, are the sites of 
many ancient cities, the principal of 
which is called Bcgbrdm. Thousands 
of coins of the time of Alexander the 
Great have been found here. Nearer 
Kdbul, on the hills S. of the city, 
are the remains of several Buddhist 
topes. 

The inhabitants of Afghdnistdn may 
be divided into a dozen Afghdn clans, 
the principal of which are as follows : 
the Durdnis, the Ghilzdls, the Ytisuf- 
sais, and the Kakars. There are many 
other tribes who are not Afghdn, suen 
as the Tdjiks, the K^zilbdshis, the 
Hazdras, the Hindkhis, and the Bilti- 
csis. The Afghdns are cruel, treacher- 
hs, vain and passionate, brave, and 
eurcrupulous. “Nothing,” said Sir 
ounbert Edwardes, “ is finer than 
their physique, or worse than their 
morale.” 

Ghasmi is a town and fortress, 
situated 85 m. S.W, of Kdbul, in N. 
lat. 33* 34', and E. long. 68° 19'. The 
traveller will p&Bs Zarg&n Shdh, Safid 
Sang, and several other villages in the 
valley of the Logar, and come to 
the village of Khushi, of which 
mention has been made before. The 


stages from Khushi to Ghazni are as 

follows : — 


Hissarak . . . 10 miles. 

Habib Kila’ah . . 0 „ 

Amir Kila’ah. . . 9 „ 

Haidarkhel . . . 13 „ 

Haft Asyah . . . 11 , t 

ShashGau . . . 8| „ 

Ghazni. . . .13} „ 

Total • . . 741 miles. 

The road from Hissarak lies through 
an uninteresting country along the 
bed of the Kushi ravine. The country 
around is bare and sterile, and there 
are no villages nor houses to be seen. 
A little further on, when the Logar 
stream is reached, a strip of green 
cultivation is to be Been on each side 
of it, and here and there strong mud 
forts, flanked with bastions. Planta- 
tions of willows and poplars are al9o 
passed. 

About a m. from Hissarak, the 
Logar stream is crossed by a ford. 
The route continues along the same 
sort of road, but the valley gradually 
narrows. About 4 m. from Habib 
Kila’ah, a cross road strikes off to the 
village of Chillozdn, and by it Ghazni 
can be reached in one day, but the 
road is only practicable for a good 
horseman. 

Amir Kila’ah consists of 3 forts, 
which completely cross the valley, as 
it is only 600 yds. wide here. One of 
these forts is of an octagonal Shape, 
and loopholed for musketry. Water 
can be obtained here, and some small 
supplies, and perhaps fodder or graz- 
ing for camels, but only for a small 
party. 

The march from Amir Kila’ah to 
Haidarkhel is at first along a very 
narrow valley, and the road is com- 
manded all the way by spurs from 
the mountains running down on each 
side. At the 2nd m. from Amir 
Kila’ah, pass a large fortified village, 
called Tangi Wardak, with 3 forts, on 
the left link of the Logar stream. 
At the 4th m., pass the small village 
of Doabhi, at the junction of the 
Logar and Shinlz streams. The road 
here leaves the valley of the Logar, 
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and turns up the bed of the Shinis, 
and striking across, joins the highway 
between Kdbul and Ghazni. 

The town of Ghazni is composed of 
dirty,, irregular streets of houses, 
several stories high, and will not bear 
comparison with KAbul and Kandahdr. 
This town gave its name to the founder 
of the Muslim Empire in India, and 
MafrmM of Ghazni, who reigned from 
997 to 1030 A.D., was only the first 
of the scries of invaders who streamed 
S. into India from Afghanistan. The 
Citadel is situated at the N. end of 
the town.- It was destroyed by Gen. 
Nott in 1842, but has since then been 
rc-built. 14 At the time of the Afghdn 
rising, in 1841, the citadel was gar- 
risoned by the 27th Bengal N.I. The 
place was besieged by the Afghdns, 
and the garrison forced to retire to 
the citadel, where they gallantly held 
out, though suffering great privations, 
from Nov. 1841 till March 6th, 1842, 
when, their supply of water failing, 
they were obliged to evacuate the 
fort, and afterwards to surrender to 
the Afghdn chief. The officers were 
brutally treated, and the Slpdhis either 
sold into slavery or murdered. In 
September, 1842, Gen.Nott re-captured 
Ghazni.” 

This town was again captured by 
the British under Gen. Sir D. Stewart, 
after a desperate fight, on the 19th 
April, 1880. It was only occupied for 
a few days, as Sir D. Stewart then 
moved on to join Sir F. Roberts at 
Kdbul. He placed Sarddr Alani Khdu 
in Ghazni os governor, to hold the 
town for the new Amir, Abdu’r Rah- 
mdn. After the abdication of Ydkub 
jkhdn, Ghazni formed the centre of 
intrigue to re-place him. 

Giriaht is a small town between 
Kandahdr and Hirdt. It has a strong 
fort, and commands the passage and 
summer ford of the river Halmand. 
It was held for the British by a native 
garrison, under a gallant Indian 
soldier, Badwant Sinh, from 1839 till 
August, 1842. 

Hir4t. — Before finishing the ac- 
count of AfgJjdnistdn a short descrip- 
tion of the Province and Town of 
Hirdt must be given. It is the most 


W, province of Afghdnistdn, wkL 
formerly belonged to Persia. It is 
bounded on the N. by the Thdr Veld- 
yat and Firdzkoti country ; on the E. 
by Kandahdr and the Taimiinis ; on 
the ' S. by Lash Joroen and Sistdn ; 
and on the W. by Persia and the Hari 
Riid. The male pop. is estimated 
roughly at 70,000, and of these 5 
regts. of infantry and 4,000 cavalry 
are embodied into a regular army. 
The revenue is estimated at from 
£89,000 to £130,000. Hirdt is go- 
verned by an officer appointed by file 
Amir of Afghdnistdn. i 

Town of Hirdt is the capital of the 
Proviuce of the same name. It is 
situated on the right bank of the 
Hari Rild river, in N. lat. 34° 22' and 
E. long. 62° 8', and at an elevation of 
2,650 ft. above sea level. It is 369 m. 
distant from Kandahdr, and 881 m. 
from Peshdwar, and about 700 m. 
from Tehrdn. It is built in the centre 
of a beautiful and fertile plain. The 
city is almost a sq., and is surrounded 
by walls from 25 ft. to 30 ft. high, 
built on ramparts from 40 ft. to 60 ft. 
in height, and a deep wet ditch. 
There are 3 gates in the walls. The 
houses are 2 stories high. Hirdt is 
said to be the dirtiest city in the 
world. 

The Mm H Max j id is the ’principal 
building. It was built about the end 
of the 15th century, and is at the N.E. 
of the town. It occupies an area of 800 
sq. yds., and wan beautifully adorned 
with painting and gilding. It had nu- 
merous cupolas and pillars, but many 
of these have been destroyed. 

The Ark or Citadel is to the N. of 
the city, and is about 200 yds from the 
main wall. It is 1 50 yds, long from E. 
to W., and about 50 yds. broad from 
N. to S. This is the old citadel, and 
connected with it is the Ark i Nao, or 
“ New citadel,” which is a much larger 
building. 

The original inhabitants of Hirdt 
were Persians, but there are now more 
Turkomans, Hindhs, Afghans, and 
Tdtars. There are also a great number 
of Jews, “ Probably no city in Cen- 
tral Asia has sustained so many sieges, 
and been so often destroyed and de- 
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populated u Hirit. From the middle 
of the 12th century, ▼hen it fell into 
the hands of the Turkomans, who 
committed the most frightful ravages, 
and left not one stone upon another, 
till 1868, when it was finally taken by 
the Amir of AfghAnistdn, in whose 
hands it has since remained, Hirdt 
has been the scene of continual strife. 
The Turkomans, the Uzbeks, and the 
Persians have Repeatedly besieged and 
taken the city, only in turn to be 
driven out.” For its famous defence 
by Major Eldred Pottinger in 1887—8 
see Kaye’s “Lives of Indian Officers." 

The other principal route up to 
Kdbul is from Kohat* The stages are 
as follows : — 


No. 

Names of Stages. 

Dlst.in 

miles. 

1 

Kohat 



2 

Nasratkhel . . . 


6 

3 

R&is .... 


11 

4 

Hangu ...» 


8 

6 

Tori .... 


8 

6 

K&i .... 


8 

T 

Nariol 


6 

8 

Darsammand 


9 

0 

Thall .... 


10 

10 

Ghilxi Bandar 


10 

11 

Hazir Pir's Zlarat • 


16 

12 

DarwAzah Pass . 


JS 

13 

Kot Mian-jf 


121 

10 

14 

Zabardast Kila'ah 


16 

•AllKhel . 


10 

16 

Hozar Darakht . 


13 

17 

Hazra . . 


8 

18 

Dobandi 


8 

19 

Kliushi 


9 

20 

21 

Zargan Shahr 

Safld Sang . . .. 


12 

12 

22 

Char Asiah . 


' 10 

23 

KAbul 


10 


Total mlleB 

• 

234 


This route is not so much used as the 
other given at the commencement. 

The road from Kohat to Nasratkhel 
leads over an undulating, cultivated 
country. It crosses many water- 
courses and passes the village of 
Mubammadzdi at about 8 m. from 
Kohat. The valley through which 
the road passes measures from 1J to 2 
m. in breadth. The hills to the N. 
• are barren, precipitous, and rise to a 


height of 1,600 ft. above the plain, 
but they do not command the road. 

The second stage to Bdis is for the 
8 first m. along a similar road to the 
1st, after then it enters an extensive 
grove of sisu and mulberry trees, !and 
crosses a stream down to the villago 
of Marai. The road then passes 
through the villages of Upper and 
Lower Ustarzi, At 9 m. from Kohat 
the hills close in and leave only a gap 
for the exit of the Bara. On the left 
bank of this stream a road has been 
constructed. A m. and J further on 
the traveller must cross the Bara. 
After heavy rains this stream is 
dangerous and even at times impass- 
able. The village of Mis is of con- 
siderable size. The hills all round are 
wild and covered with low jungle. 
There is some cultivation near the 
village. Here the Bara is joined by 
the Tori stream. 

From Mis to Hangu the road is 
good all the way. About 2 m. from 
Mis pass the village of IbrAhim % ai, 
which is on the opposite side of the 
Tori. The road now passes through a 
succession of narrow valleys, sur- 
rounded by steep hills. At about .6 
m. it enters a more open valley anil 
then a cultivated! plain in the centre 
of the valley. Hangu contains about 
600 houses and perhaps 1,600 inhabi- 
tants, but it has no fortifications, and 
is surrounded by high hills covered 
with thick jungle. The next stdge is 
to Tori. The road ’ascends the Hangu 
valley and runs along the left hank of 
the Tori river at about Jam. distance. 
On the right are low stony hills 
covered with brushwood, and between 
it and them patches of cultivation. 
Towards the N., at the end of the 
valley, are the Sam Ana Hills, which 
average 6,000 ft. above sea level. The 
village of Thagu is then reached, 
where there is good encamping-ground 

and water can be procured from the 

At 6 m. from this cncamping-ground 

cross the Tori, which is here but a 
Btnall stream. The village of Mi w 
situated in a naturally strong position 
at the end of a low range of stony 
hills. It is surrounded by a low wan 
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and on the ridge are 2 towers. There 
is here a good supply of water m the 
winter months, but in the summer it 
is scarce. The lands between KA1 and 
the hills to the S. are entirely under 
cultivation. Under the hills, and 
close to them, is a large village called 
Muhammad Khoja, 

To Nariol, the next stage, are two 
roads or rather tracks ; one, the most 
direct, is 4 m„ but the other is an 
easier road, and is 6 m. in length, It 
is skirted by low stony hills, and 
before it reaches the village crosses 
over a small stream. Between Nariol 
and Torawari, the next village, cross 
over 3 Niilahs. They are large, and 
difficult to cross. Danammand is a 
strong village surrounded by 3 stone 
walls. It has a bdzdr with about 30 
shops. There is a plentiful supply of 
water from numerous streams in its 
vicinity. Clumps of walnut and 
other trees lie between the village 
and the hills. Other supplies besides 
water arc procurable. 

At 1 m. from Darsammand pass the 
ruins of Gandiaur. For the next 2 
m. the road skirts along low cultivated 
ground, and then crossing the Schalli 
enters a country high, undulating, and 
covered with dense jungle. Before 
reaching Thall the Sangropa Ndlah is 
crossed, but the descent is easy. 
Thall is a rather large village, situated 
at the junction of the Sangroba Ndlah 
and the river Kurram. Water and 
supplies arc here procurable. For 6 
m. the road passes through fine 
scenery and is tolerably good, though 
there are some difficult Ndlahs to be 
crossed. It then descends into the 
bed of the Kurram and proceeds along 
it as far as Ghilzi Bandar, 


There is good encamping-ground at 
Hazir Pir’s Ziarat and a plentiful 
supply of water from the Kurram 
river, and provisions of all sorts are 
procurable. From this place to the 
Darwdzah Pass the road passes 
through an undulating desert, 
covered with thin grass, stones, and 
jungle. The road from the Darwdzah 
Pass to Kot Manji is very bad and 
stony. 

At Zahardast Kila’ah there is good 
encamping-ground. Almost no sup- 
plies are procurable. There is a 
large village at Ali Khel, and pro- 
visions can be obtained and plenty of 
water. Fuel is abundant. The road 
descends to Hazar Darakht and then 
ascends. The country all round con- 
sists of lofty ranges of mountains 
covered with pines and deodars. There 
is no village at Hazar Darakht, only a 
good encamping-ground. 

The encamping-ground at Hazra is 
13,458 ft. above sea level, and the 
road is blocked with snow between 
December and April. To Dobandi, the 
next stage, ascend the Shutargardan 
Pass for about 2 m. and then descend 
towards Logar. The road is very 
steep and bad, and it is surrounded by 
high mountains. No supplies are pro- 
curable at Dobandi, The road from 
thence to Khushi is along the bed of 
the same stream that it has followed 
from the Shutargardan Pass. It then 
turns and ascends a steep hill, and 
then passes through a wild, barren, 
and arcary country till it nears 
Khushi, where there are fields and 
orchards. Supplies arc here pro- 
curable. 

The rest of the Route has been de- 
scribed before. 
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Ab-i Gum, 305 

AbbottAbAd, 275 ; Church, 
275 

’ Uxlu'r Rahim KhAn, 306 
Adamwdhan, 233 
Adfnah, 286 

AijghAii Campaign, 318—321 
— hills, the, 270 
Afghanistan, 333 
Agar river, 256 
A’har, tombs of the RAnAs, 
129 

AJmir, 130 ; fort of TArAguj*h, 
131 ; Arald din kA Jorapra 
mosque, 131—131 ;tlie Dau- 
lat Biighi 134 

— to Jodhpdr and Man* 
tjor. 152 

— to Kishaigayh, SAm* 
bhar Salt Lake, Jaypdr 
and Amber, 142 

Aklmiir, 230 
Akora, 276 

Alexanders Camp at JalAl- 
pAr, 241 

Alexandra bridge at VazirA* 
bAd«232 
Ali Knel, 327 
AlidbAd, 231 

Aliwal, 175 ; battle, 17$ 
Alwar, 154 1 Residency, 
library, 154; the Toshah 
Kliaimh, 155; fort, 155; 
jail, 156; tomb of Fal| 
Jang, 156 

Ambala, 169; railway sta* 
tioni, church, z6o ; ceme- 
tery, 169 
to Kalka, 171 
to Birhind and Simla, 

1(9 

AmbAla district, objects of 
interest in, 3a 

Amber, 219 ; hall of audience, 
*49 • the Suhag MAndir, 

ifes * 3 * 4 

^4ciSs^* wilgarl1 - 


barX. 

Amritsar, 180; the Golden 
Temple, 181 ; DarbAr 
temple, 181 ; gardons, 182 ; 
8t. Paul’s Cliurch, 183 

district, objects of in- 

terestin, 38—40 
AnAdra, 136 

Anar Kali, tomb of, at 
LAlior, 185 

Andlior, topes at, r:6 
Angairu, 306 

Antiquities of the Panjdb, 

Aral river, 298 
AmmbA, 307 
Aravali hills, 142 
Argandab river, 309 
Arh river, 128 
Arif, 217 
Aror, 293 J 

Ashoka, inscription of, 285 
Ashta, 113 

A{ak. 269; fort, 270; Bt. 
Peter’s Church, 271 

to Naushahra, PeshAwar, 

and the mouth of the 
r Khuibar(Khybor), 275 

to Sakliar and Rohri by 

boat down the Indus, 288 
AfAri, 184 
Xvantipdr, 266 

B. 

BAbii Pass, 207 
Badnera. 104 
BadwAni, 207 
BAgh, 1 19 ; VihAras, 219 
BaijiiAth, 206 
Bakkar island, 293 
Bakloh, 178 
BAlichok, 183 
BalnA military station, 177 
BaltistAn, 302 
Baltoro glacier, the, 302 
BanAs river, 141 
BAnda, 210; history, 210 
Bandikut Juuct,, 154 
BAnganga torrent, 203 
Bannu district, objects of in- 
terest in, 52 
Bapan, 306 

BArA, 278 ; river, 280, 326 


CANALS. 

Bara LAcha Pass, 211, 300 
Baramgala, 230 
BAnuuula Pass, 257 
Barg, 314 
Barni Chinar, 315 
BarwAi, 121 

BarwalA Tahsil, objects of In- 
terest in, 30 

# BetwA river, 118 

* BliAgha river, 202, 208, 220 
Bhaniyar, 266 
BhavAni, 226 

BhAwalpur, 224 ; the Empress 
bridge, 223 ; palace of the 
NuwAb, 225 

— State, objects of interest 
In, 53 

to Rohri, Aror, and 

Sakhar, 292 
Bhimbor, 230 
Bhojpur, topes at, 126 
Bhon, 248 

Bhopal, 1 14; history, 214; 
the JahAngirAbad rest 
house, 215 

— to Bhilsa, 215 
BhusAwal to Indur, BhopAl, 

and Bhilsa, 211 

— to Satna, Panna, BAnda, 
and Kalinjar, 107 

BiAs river, 201, 207 ; source, 
208 

Bibi NAni, 296 
BibnAni, 305 
Bichan river, 106 
Birkhala rocks, 122 
Bishantkhira, 1x2; ancient 
lake, 122 

BolAn pass, 296, 304, 365 

— river, 206 

Bombay to BhnsAwAl junct, 
Amraoti and NAgptir, 263 
Bubu pass, 300 
Buch, 223 
Burji pass, 302 
Burzil, 302 
ByAwar, 136, 140 


C. 

Canals: the Ganges, 262, 
164 ; Sirhiml, 272 : Govern- 
ment, near LarkhAnA, 297 
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CHAQAON. 

ChagAon, 3x3 
Chakoti, 356 
ChakrAta, 166 
ChakrawAl. 248 
ChalpAnf river, »8x 
Chaman, 307 

— to KandahAr, 304 
Chainbaj 178 

— State, objects of interest 

Clian^* BAgh, 263 
Chandra river, 2O3, 208, 21 1 
Chandra l)all, 211 
ChandrabhAgha valley, 208 
Change, 212 
Chari. 204 

Charikar, 323 v 
Chashmah SltAlA, 264 
Chatr, 253, 256 
Chauki Chora, 230 
ChenAb river, 202, 223, 23a 
Chikalda, 107 
Chikkan, 209 
Chilian, 238 

ciiillAnwAhi battle-field, 238* 
240 ; obelisk, 240 
Chillozan, 324 
Cliini, 2x3 „ . 

Chitor, 124; described, 125- 

— 7 to AJmir, Mount Abd, 
TArAgarh, the Pushkar 
lake, NayirAliad and Deoil, 

Cl»o°2 

Choga^aidan ShAli, 243 
Clioka village, 112 
ChuhAs, Die, colony of, 336 
ChumiAri, 25s 

Cis-Satlaj States, objects of 
interest in. 53 


Dabok, 137 
Dain Kund peak, 177 
Daka, 3x7 . 

Dalliousie, 177 " 

Dalu, 207 
DAnkar, 2x1, 212 
Darsammand, 327 
DarwAzah pass, 327 
Deh i HAJi. 3<>7 

DerAFatl) KhAn 291 
Deri Ghazj KhAn, tomb of, 

, — 3 - . district, ob- 

jects of interest in, 51 . A 

DerA Israa’il KhAn, 29X ; fort, 

— district, ob- 
jects of interest in, 51 
Derah, 165 
Devnl, ass 
Devinagar, 171 
DhAr, n8 ; mosques, 118 


OAWILOAIJH. 

Dharampdr, 173 
DharamsAlA, 205 
Dharm SAla, 230 

Dialogues, 93- 102 

Diamond mines at PannA, 109 
Diet, 2 . . . # , 

Dihli district, objects of in. 
terest in, 18—24 

to Rohtak, HAnsi, 

HisAr, and Slrsah, 157 
Dil'wAl, 245 
DiwAs, 113 . 

Do Dnndan peaks, 306 
Doahhf, 324 
Dobandi, 327 
Dori river, 307 
Dress, 2 
Drogjun, 263 
Dun, valley of the, 165 
DAngri, 208 
Duzdan NAlah, 305 


EllchpAr, xo6; DargAh of 
Dalla Rahman, 106 ; tombs 
of the NuwAbs, 107 
Elliott, Mr., on the palaces 
atMAndu, 120 

Empress bridge, the, at 
BhawalpAr, 223 


F. 

FafhAba! jnnet. stat, 1x7 

Fatkal, 207 

Fergusson, Mr., on the Bud* 
dhist topes at Andlior, x 16 ; 
the mosques at DhAr, xx8 ; 
VihAras at BAgli, xxg ; the 
Gandhara topes, 249 ! 
Kashmir temple architec- 
ture, 264, 265 

Firuzpur, 215; arsenal, ob- 
servatory, 215! cemetery, 
2x5 ; Bt. Andrew’s Church, 
216 ; commissariat, 216 

FirAzshahr, 2x6 


G. 

Gal, 216 

Gambheri river, 124 
Gsndamak, 3x7. 3 * x vi 
Gandi Bingli, 2x4 
Gandtaur, ruins of, 327 
GAngadwara, 164 
Ganges Canal, the, 162, xo 4 
— river, 162 

Ganj BahAdur, mound near, 

272 

Garni, 256 

Gafhiya Bhaka village, 197 
Gawllgafh, 107 


Ghaggar river, 158 
Ghagra river, 171 
Ghazni, 3*4 J citadel, 325 
GiHni, 315 
Girisht, 3*5 
Girwa valley, xaB 
Glacier, the Baltoro, 30a 
Goeda, 141 

Goglmr range, the, 207 
Gorang-gorang river, 212 

Govinugarh, fort of, 183 
Gowra, 213 , .. 

Gran tb, the, at Amritsar, 
181 ; at TArag Taran, 183 
Guhan, 306 

GnjarAnwAlA distnet, objects 
of Interest I11, 43 _ 

Gujarat, 234 ; Imttle-fleUl, 

234 ; cemetery, 23s 
— -district, objects of in- 
terest in, 45 , , 

GuirAnwAlA, 227 ; church, 227 
Gulmarg, 257 
Gundla, 209 

GurgAon, *57 , . . , . 

district, objects of in- 
terest in, 24-26 
Gurus of the Sikhs, 8 


H. 

Habib Kila’ah, 324 
Haidarkliel, 324 
Halmand river, 32s 
Hamta pass, tlie, 209 
Hangu, 2X2, 326 
Hangurang pass, 21a 

i^V'jind, KarnAl, and 

mtYSir: u^ject* or 1,.- 

terest in, 29 

Hardwar, 162 ; bathi.jg 1 »|J* 


tiaruwar, ii»a . ‘ nf 

grims, - *63: temple or 
NArAyana-sliilA, 163 


isnffl. 

NAr JahAn, 269 
Hasli canal, 183 
HatAchi, 306 
Hatti. 256 
HaurbAgb, 207 
Hazar Darakht, 327 f . 
HazAra district, objects of in- 
terest in, 48 
Hazir Fir's Ziarat, 327 
Hazra, 3*7 , 

Hazratbal, 263 in . 

HindAan Gundai, *°S» 

scriptionofAshoka, *85 

HirAt, 325; JAm’i ’ 

225 ; ark or citadel, 3*5 

Met oWeot. of t» 

terest in, 49 
Hlasarak, '324 
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Hoshangdbdd, ixi; origin of 
name, xxa 
Hoshyarpur, 202 
Hotl Murddn, 280 
— to Bhdhhdzgarhl, Rdni- 
gat and Lakl Tigf, 285 


Ibr&him Zai, 326 
Indiir, 113 

to Dhdr, Bhopawar, 

Bdgh, Mamin, Maheshwar, 
anu Maiidaleshwar, 1x8. 

to Ratlaui, Mandcshwar, 

Nimaoli, Chitor and Mount 
Abil, >22. 

— — to Ujjaln, 1 17 
Indus river, 270, 288 ; rapids, 
289 

Iskanloli, 302. See ISkdrdu 

Islanidbdd, 265 

Isle of Chunars, 263 

JspangH, 3x4 

Istulif, 323 

Itnrsi, hi 


J. 


Jabalptir, 107 
Jncobalidd, 295 
Jagatsnkh, 209 
Jahdngir, 276 
Jalalabad, 321 
Jaldlpur, 241 
Jalandhar, 176 

• to Pathankot, Dalhou- 

sie, and Chainba, 177 
— — - to KapurtluUa, Amritsar 
and Ldhor, 178 

« — district, objects of in- 
terest in. 34 
Julio, 184 

JamiUgftfhi, 281 ; Buddhist 
mins, 281 

Jamnd Canal at IJi^ar, 148 
Janirud, 277 , Biirj i ArMb, 
277; fort, 278; churches 
and cemeteries, 278-280 
Jarnun, 228 ; Prince of Wales’ 
visit, 229 ; old palace, 229 ; 
college, 230 
“ — family, the, to 
Jangl, 213 
Jaui kd Sang, 267 
Jarapdnl, 165 

Jatingri, 207; Balt mines, 
207 

Jatog 173 

^JaypUr, t44 ; the Mahdrd)d’s 
palace, 144 ; menagerie, 
145 ; statue of Lord Mayo, 
145 J the Mayo Hospital, 
146 ; church. 146 ; colleges, 
146; Chhfttris of the Mahd- 
JRjas, 147 ; Galta, X47 ; 


temple to Shiva, 148 ; 
observatory, 148 
Jaypdr to Alwar, Rewdri, 
Gurgdonand Dibit, 154 
Jlmng district, objects of in- 
terest in, 50 

Jhilam, 236 ; church, public- 
garden a, 236 

to Cmlidnwald, Find, 

l)ddan Khan, the Salt 
Mines, Knfdksh, and the 
temples of the PaijtJus, 
238 

district, objects of in- 
terest in, 45 

river, 238, 241, 256, 257 

valley, 256 

Jldml district, objects of in- 
terest in, 52 
Jind, 159 

Jodhpur, rs3 I lake, citadel, 
palace, 153 ; the Mahd Mun- 
dir suburb, 153 
Jwala-mukhi, 205 


KAbitl, 322 ; the Bald Hi?ar, 
322*, bdzdrs, bridges, 32a 

river, 270, 276, 323 

Kac.hli to Quetta by the Our- 
lii ddile, 304 

Kachh Ganddva or Miild puss, 
30 6 

afirkof castles, 290 
Kahdn river, 237 
Kdi, 326 

Kaiiang, 210 ; Moravian mis- 
sionaries, 210 
Ka{a, 21 x 
Kakri, 141 

Kala Kahdr, 247 ; salt lake, 
248 

KdldWgh, 289; salt mines 
and uliun manufacture, 289 
Kdli Bind river, 113 
Kdlka, 172 ; valley, 172 
Kalra, 235 

Kdlsia state, objects of in- 
terest in, 53 
Kdlu Khdn, 286 
Kdlu Bardi, 271 

— to Shdh ki Deri (Taxila) 
and Abbottdbdd, 271 

Kanak, 3x4 

Kandahar, 307 ; tomb of Ah- 
mad Shdh Durdni 308 : 
citadel, ruins of Shahr-l 
Kunah, -308 ; history, 309 ; 
Mai wand, 310 ; battle, 3x2 
Knner river, 255 ; valley, 
255 

Kdngra, 203 ; fort, 203 ; tem- 
ples, 204 ! silversmiths, 204 

sub-district of, objects 

of interest in, 35*38 

— valley, 177 


Kdngri stream, 206 
Kanhidra, 204 
Kaukhal, 164 

Kankroli, great lake at, 129 
Kapurthdlu, 178 ; history, 
178-180 ; town, 178 
Kdramir mountain, 286 
Karaun, 207 
Karewa ridges, 267 
Kdrez Dost Muhammad, 3x4 
Kurudl, 150 ; battle, 159 
— — district, objects of in- 
terest in, 26-29 
Karpitu, 302 
Kasauli, 172 

Kashmir, the Rulers of, 12 ; 
dynasties, 14-16 ; objects .of 
interest, in, 54-58 ; tribes, 
58-62 

Kasur, 2x4 

Kafdksh, 243 ; the pool, 243 ; 
temples, 244 

to Mallot, Mauikydla, 

and Rdwal Piiuli, 245 
Ken river, no 
Khaibar pass, liattlc, 316 
Kh airdbdd. 276 
Khasah stat., 184 
Kbasbak hill fort, 241 
Khewra, 243 
Khil’at or Kelat, 296 
Khildt, or Kalat, 315 ; tlio 
Miri, 315 

Khildt i Ghilzi, 313 
Khit Kliai, iron mines near 
Theng, x 74 
Khojak pass, 307 
Khundilani, 296 
Kbusbbdlgarb, 288 
Khuslii, 324, 327 
Khwdjali Khizr, island of, 
29.3 

Kila’ah 'AM'ullah, 307 
Kioto, 21 1 
Kiragrdma, 205 
Kirta, 305 
Kishangarh, 142 
Kisbnganga river, 256 
Kiwar, 21 x 
Kohdla, 255 
Kobnt, 326 
Koksir, 208 
Kolang, 2X0 
Kot J’aflr, 233 
Kot Man.il, 327 
Kotgarh, 174, 214 
Kuclilak, 306 
Kuldzi, 307 

Kulsam or Kunzam pass, 209 
Kulu, 201 ; game, 202 
Kunddl, 305 
KundAlAni, 305 
Kuram river, 290 
Kurdzi, 307 
Kurratn river, 327 
Kuslihdb, 307 
Kutnl, xo8 

Kwatta, 296. See Quetta 
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Lacha river, an 
LAchalong pass, 300 
LadAkh, 299 ; polyandry in, 

LiEul , 202, 209 
LXhor, 184 ; history, citadel, 
184; tomb of Amir Kali, 
185 ; museum,* 186 ; the 
Koh-i-ndr, 187 ; secretariat, 
188 ; university hall, 188 ; 
mosque of Vazir KhAti, 
188 ; the Jam’i Masjid, 189 ; 
Huzuri Bagh, 190 ; llanjit 
Singh’s Bamadh, 190; shrine 
of Arjun, 190; the Moti 
Masjid, 190; palace of Ak- 
bar, iqi ; Slush Maliall, 
191 ; Nau Lakhii, toi ; ar- 
moury, 191 ; the Badumi 
garden, 192 ; Diwau i KhAs, 
192 ; KhwAbguh i KAlan, 
192 ; house of Uajil Har 
Bans Singh, 193; railway 
workshops, 193 ; church, 
cemetery, 194 ; ShAliuiar 

B .rdens, 194 ; tomb of Xli 
ardan Khan, 194 ; central 
prison, hospital, 195 ; Law- 
rence ganlcus and Mont- 
gomery Halls, 196 ; Govern- 
ment House, 196 ; Mian 
Mir Cantonment, 196 ; 
tomb of PAkdaman, 197 ; 
Wanr trees, 197; legend of 
the tomb of Shekh Musa, 
198 ; shrine of Ganj Haklisli 
mtur, 198 

to Firuzpur, Mudki, So- 

braon and Firuzshahr. 214 
— — through Kulu, LAluiul, 
and Hpiti to Simla, 201 

■ to Montgomery, Multan, 

Hera Ghazi Kh an, and Bha- 
wulpdr, 219 

to Sialkot and JamuiJ) 

221 

LAhor division, objects of in- 
terest in, 40-43 

Lak( pass, 298 [ 

Lakl Tig 1, 286 
Landaur, 166 

Languages, the Sindlii and 
PaiUlbi, 62 
Lari, 2J2 

Larkhaua, 297 ; tomb of Shah 
BaliArAn, 207 

Lawrence Military Asylum, 
the, at BanAwar, 179 
Leli, 21 1, 300; palace, 300 
Leving, 213 
LI or Bpitl river, 302 
Lichu river, 202 
Lio, 212 

Lipi, 213 ; river, 213 


LodiAnA, 174 ; church, public 
gardens, 174; fort, 175 
— — district, objects of in- 
terest in, 33, 34 
Logar river, 324 ; valley, 

Lo^uug valley, 208 
Lora river, 306 
Losar, 2x1 

Lughman valley, 317 
Luhilm,2ifi 


Mach, 305 
Mah esli war, 120 
Mai wand, buttle, 310 
Makhad, 288 

Maler Kotla State, objects of 
interest ill, 53 

Mai lot, 245 ; Buddhist temple 
and Entrance Hall, 246 
Manchhar lake, 298 ; llsli and 
nlude of taking them, 298, 
299 

Mandaleshwar, 121 
Maruieshwar, 123 
ManuhAta island, 12 x ; great 
temple of Oiukar. 12X ; Jain 
temples, 122 ; fair, 122 
Mandf, 207 ; temple, 207 
Maudor, 153 ; lakes, 153, 154 
MAndu, 119; mosque, 120; 

palaces, 120 
Mangachar, 315 
Manga rwnr, 127 
MunikyAlu, 2x8; the stupa, 
248 ; Court s tope, 249 ; 
B011 Ala Pi ml mound, 250; 
Muslim tombs, 250 
Maujhi river, 203 
Marai, 326 

MArgala, 267 ; monument to 
Gem John Nicholson, 267, 
268 

Mari, 253 ; hotels, 353 ; brew- 
ery, 253; Lawrence Asy- 
lum, 254 ; racquet court, 
club, 255 

to Bhrinagar in Kashmir, 

Mar^anda, 174 
MArttai )4 temple, the, 265 
Mastang, 314 
Masuri, 165 ; climate, 166 
Matiana, 2x4 
MattAn, 265 

Mayo, Lord, statue of, at 
Jaypdr, 143 

MiAn Mir, Cantonment near 
IjAlior, 196 
Michui, 280 
Miru, 2x3 
Mithankof, 991 
Mohra MallAr, 272 
Mong, 241 


NISHAT BAOIJ. 

Montgomery, 223 
district, objects of in- 
terest In, 30 

Moravian Missionaries at Kai- 
lang, 2x0 

Mosques : at Ajmir, 13W34 ; 

DliAr, 1 18; LAhor, x 88- 100 
Mudki, 2x6 

Muhammad Khoja, 327 
Muhammadzai, 326 
MulA river, source, 306 
MulanwAlA, 217 
Multan city, 2x9 ; history, 
2T9 ; fort, 220 ; shrine ui 
Ruknu-'d-din, 220 ; tombol 
BahAu’d Din Zakhariya, 
221 ; Christ Church, 222 ; 
cemeteries, 222, 223 ; tomlj 
of Bhams-i-Tabriz, 222 
Multiin district, objects of in- 
terest in, 49 
Muslim Kings, the, 17 
MuzaffardbAd, 256 
Muguifargarh, 223 
district, objects of in- 
terest in, 50 


N. 

NAbha, 168 

— — State, objects of interest 
ill, 52 

Nachar, 213 
NAg river, 105 

Nagur, 208 ; old palace ami 
tombstones of the kings, 
208 

Nagapkot 203. .Sec Kangra 
NAgbani, 230 
NAgod, xoS 

NAgnur, 104 ; hotel, BitAbaldi 
Hill, 105 ; tombs of the 
KAjas, 106 - 

Nalh Sukh torrent, 250 
Naiwal, 171 * 

Nalwidyar, 262 ; floating gar- 
dens, 262 
NAku, 212 
NAlcluili, 1 19 
Naren, 143 ; temples, 143 
Nari river, 295 ; valley, 304 
Nariol, 227 
Narkanda, 174, 2x4 
NannadA river, 1x2, 120, 12 1 
——valley, xxa 
Narr, 306 
Nasatta, 280 
Nasim BAjgli, 263 
NasirAbAd7i39 
Nasratkhei, 326 
Naubug, 267 

Naudrt 307 
Naushahra, 276 
NawA Kila’uh, 286 
NawagrAm, 286 
Nimach, 123 ; cemetery, 124 
NishAt BAgfi, 264 
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OBJECTS. 


o. 

Objects of interest, 17-58 

Outram, Sir James, anecdote 
of, 128. 


P. 


r*bi, 276 

Pahunpiir, so6 ; tea-gardens, 
206 

in Kangra by Kulu to 

t Leh, 290 
PAndugarn, 257 
Pangi, 213 

Fampafc, 159 ; battles, 160, 
161 

P r iijiib, tlie : chronological 
Tables of Commissioners 
and Lieut. Governors, 2 ; 
Native Killers and History, 
3, 4 : antiquities, 5, 6 ; the 
Muslim Empire founded, 
7 ; the Sikhs, 8 ; llanjit 
Singh’s pedigree, 9; the 
Jamun family, 10; Sikh 


war, n ; annexation, 12 ; 
objects of interest, 17-58 ; 
tribes, 58-62 ; language, 62 
PannA orPami, 108 ; diamond 
mines, 109 ; temple to 
Balbhadr, 110 

ParatwArA, cantonment, 108 

Parvati river, 113 

Parwain, 203 

Patau Plr, the, 230 

PathAnkot, 177 

PatiAla, 167 ; history, 167 ; 

jail, palace, 168 
Patki, 306 
Patscq 210 
Payech, 266 

Peshawar, 276 ; stnpa of Ka- 
li ishka, 277 

— to Hotl MardAn, Jamal- 
garhi, and Taklit 1 BAhf , 280 
- — to KAbul, 316 
“T" district, objects of in- 
terest in, 47 
PeBhtar JgJiAn. 306 
Himu, , 74 
Pholera, 149 
Philor, 17? 

Pijanu, i 7 i 

Pind DAdan KhAn, 949 ; salt 

^ mines, *42 

gr Chatr, 306 

P rAna, 216 

PJsi Bent, 306 

‘Pok, 211 


ROHTAWO. 

PnlchAr, 908 

Pujhkar lake, the, 134 ; 

temples, 135 
Pusht i KhAr, 978 


Q. 

Quetta, 206 

to Cnaman, 304 

to Kandahar, 306 

to' £ila’ah ’Abd’ullah 

viA Haikalzai, 304 

to KhilAt viA Mustang, 

314 

to Khush dil KhAn and 

Kila'ah 'Abd’ullah, 305 
— - to Mustang viA KhAuak 
and Balia, 305 

viA Nlshpar pass, 

305 


R. 


Raika-kA-Tibba, calcined 
human bones found, 224 
RAis, 326 
RAjauri, 230 
Rajpiir, 165 
Ralla, 208 

RAmnagar, 233 ; battle, 234 
RAmpur, 213, 257 
RAnigat, 286 ; cave, 287 ; 
castle, 287 

Ranjit Singh’s pedigree, 9 
Rarang, 213 
RAni, 256 
Rasul, 238 
RatlAm, 123 

RAvi river, 177, 178, 199, 200, 
225 

RAwal Findf, 251 ; fort, 252 ; 
Church, cantonments, 252 

to Margate, WAh, Hasan 

Abdal, and Afak (At- 
tock), 267 

- to the Mari hills, 253 
district, objects of in- 
terest in, 44 
Rewah, 108 
Rewalsar lake, 207 
RewAii 156 
RishAkha, 280 
RiwAt, 251 
Rodial, 217 
Rodinjo, 315 

Eoh-DAman, ancient remains, 
334 

Rohn, 292 ; ' the E. NAra 
Canal, 292; JAm’i Masjid, 
292 

Rohtftk, 137 

district, objects of in- ! 

terest in, 30—32 j 

Rohtang pass, 201, 307} its 1 
dangers, so8 


smoni. 

RotAs, 237 
Runanang pass, 2x3 
Riipar, 171 
Riirki (Roorkee), 164 


S. 

SabAthu, 173 ; lead mines 
near, 167 

Sadhara, tope at, 116 
SaHd Rang, 324 
SahAranpur, x6i ; botanical 
gardens, 16 1 

to Dehra, MasAri, Landiir 

and Chakrata, 165 

■ to Hardwar by post 

carriage, 162 

to PatiAla, NAbha, and 

AmbAla, 167 
Sakliar, 294 

to Shikarpur and the 

mouth of the Bolan pass 
and Quetta, 294 
Salt mines at Pind DAdan 
Khan, 242 

Salt works at SAmbhar lake, 
142 

Sam Ana hills, 326 
SAmbhar salt lake, 142 
Hanauli, 171 

Sauawar Lawrence Military 
Asylum, 172 

SAncni, 115 ; Buddhist topes, 
1 15 ; the great tope, 116 
Sanganer, 150 ; temples, 151, 

152 

Sangau river, 306 
Sangnin, 212 
Bangropa NAlah, 327 
Sangtir, 238 
SApAn river, 106 
Sar-l Ab, 305 
Sar-l B0IA11, 305 
Sard! Kula, 268 
SarAwAn, 315 
Sarhan, 213 
Sarsingar pass, 302 
Haruke cemetery, the, 233 
SnrwAr, 141 
Sfttlaj, 176, 213, 214 
Satna, 108 
Saven river, 113 
SehwAn, 297 ; shrine of Lai 
ShAhbaz, 298 ; fort, 298 
Shah Darrah, 199; tomb of 
the Emperor JahAngir, 199 
Shah Jahangir cemetery, 235 
ShAh kl Deri, 272 
ShAhbAxgarhi, 285; mounds, 
285 ; cave, 286 

ShAhptir district, objects of 
interest in, 46 
Shahr 1 Bahlol, 983 
SluilamAr BAgh, 964 
Slie^bopdra, aoo ; pavilion 
and minaret, aox 
Shigri valley, 109 


* ^ _ I'Hixii^K, r -V': 

fihifckfgAr, 994 i the Cb&oti 
^.jBfegAw, 095; btevart Ganj 
.^^narket, *95 
,-s-jr- to Karachi, *97 
BWhix stream, 394 
SUt*Ki v «a . 
tihu-i-Ab river, 314 
f tftfr SblUt. 123 

Mto.,** 

feSriimgar, atf ; rules for 
f^Vfrltors, 95*, 259; fart, 

*v PfthiOe, 9 60; Awiri Kailal 
T nrWge, j> 6 o; mosques, 9611 
^the Hari Parbet, 261 ; 

• shrinos, a6i ; Takht i «u- 
/IAimAn, 26 1 ; Buddhist 
jf'temple, 262 ; City lake or 
■■'V-HkM. 262 ; environs, 262— 

> ; Summer KetrOaU>, 267 

'+~~ to bkardu by. Deoaai, 
t'Jf? , 

fjjfcjnisrgardan pass, 327 
Sudkot, 33Z ; church, 231 = •• 

— r-’ to in edaliar, 303 

«»or f ii3 

Bikaudar hills, the, 307 
fcikft war, the, 11 
Bikhbacb, 302 

#ltbla, 171 ; library, church, 
.4ttb, X73 

digtnct, object of In- 
tercet in, 33 
Sipra river, 11; 
bb-d-bolitu, 296 

behind, >69 ; tombs, x;or 
’ the Haveli, 170 ; great 
,.:;< 9 |UU, 171 

»» to LodJA-nA, AHnrAl, 
u'lPfcilorand Jalandhar, 174 
'Gfjrla district, objects of in- 
terest in, 39 

'ktSeidifxos 

BiwAlik range, the, 162, *65 
-fSafordu; 302 ; castle, 302 
fBobraop, 2x7. See ttubrawAa ■ 

BoUn’i rfver, 164 

topes at, 116 

§§dti, 2cJ ; river, 2k a 

m&szr , t 

pijpawAn, 917 ; battles, 9x7 
907 


-u--v • 

SttftAhptir, abi'V : ,- 
S^DaS^eeoUkOiSXO 
SwAt river, .' ••« • . 

8ydl 8di, 230. ^ 


^ Kashmir^ 58^9^^^ 
TrikuM weak, 230 
TsirAr, 267 
TukAiu, 307 
Turunda, 3x3 . 


Taho, 212 ; monastery, axa 
Talsht i BAhi, 283 V mins of 
stupa, 283 ; private dwel- 
lings, 284 
Talikah, 253 
” Tamra river, 27a 
Tandali, 2.56 

Tandi, confluence of the 
Chandra and UhAgha rivers, 
810 

Tangi Wards k, 324 
Tavagarh fort, 131 
Tamil Taran, 183 ; temple 
nml tower, 183 
Tarn a k rirer, 309 
Tnxiia, 272 ; Buddhist tem- 
ples, 273-275 

Temple, Sir II., describes the 
Narmada, xaa 

Temples ; Adialgarh *nd 
Aolialesh warA ,139; Amreah- 
war, xax, 122 ; Amritsar, 
x8i ; DevAngAn, 138 ; Del- 
wadA, 137; Gsumukb or 
liastunji, 138 ; Gautama, 

138 ; llardwar, 163 • Jaypftr, 

148 ; Karori Doich, 138 ; 
KatAkidi, 244 ; Mai lot, 246 ; 
MamlhatA, 122 ; Mandi, 

207 ; MArttart<j, 265 ; Na- 
rAyina-sliila, 163; Narcn, 
143; Omkar, 121; on the 
Pnahkar lake, 135 ; ilishi 
K^hna, 13S ; Sangancr, 

15 1 ; Taxila, 873 ’ 

Teri, 314 
ThalL, 337 
ThAna, 230 
ThandA PAni, 230 
Theog, 174, 214 

Thomason Civil Kiigineoring . 

College at IUirki, 164 
Tobar, 243 ' 

Tottlung puss, 300 . 

Tokatu mountain, 306 
Topes : Author, 116; Bhqj« 
pur* 116 pManikyala, 248—- 
250; Soflbara, u6; SduoH 
115, 1 (A; Soaarf, :t6 
Topo Komo, on 
Topo Youiak, » ? *».'" v « 

Bfcv: W’* 

*Lj:> 


Udaypib*, 127; valley, xa8; 
lake, 128; royal . palace, 
128; great lake at K,ftiiknoti, 
129 ; tombs of the* HAuAs, 
120 ; Gulab Gaxtlen, xao u 
Cjjahi, or Ujjaiyini, 117 ,1 
■■.ruins of abcient, 1x7- 
Uiiultsar, 180. See- Amritsar 
Unai pass, 323 
UnkArji, 121 
Uni river, 207 
Uri, 257 
Uriya, 137 
Usa Mar, 302 

U star/.i , U pi»er and Lower, 326 


VazIrAlwhl, 231 ; Alexandra 
bridge, 232 ; the Saniau 
Buij, 233 

- — to Gujarat, Jhilarti and 
Botils, 232 
Vedushta river, 256 
Viliams at Bagh, tig 
Vindhya hillfe.thc t 1x2 
Vocabulary, f 03 — 92 


WAh, 268 

Waugtu bridge, the, 3x3 
WaUr trees, X97, 198 


Varan as, the, 105 
Yusufzai country, 98 x 


Zahar* last lvila’ah, 327 
Zanskar, 307 

Zard,ji4 
-fljqrWi 8hAh, 3*4 
‘ ft 5 ley , 306 


m 







